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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THE demand for a Second Edition has given the oppor- 
tunity for correcting such slips and misprints as I have 
been able to discover, as well as for adding references 
to the more recent literature on some of the subjects 
treated of. But except for such emendations, and a few 
slight additions here and there made in consequence of 
the suggestions of friends, this edition is substantially a 
reprint of the former one. It is now issued in a single 
volume, and at a reduced price, in the hope that it may 
thereby be rendered more suitable as a textbook for 


theological students. 
E. ©. S. G. 


April 22, 1898 





PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


For some years there has been a widely-spread feeling, 
among those whose work called them to lecture on the 
XXXIX. Articles, that there is room for another treatise 
on the subject. Archdeacon Hardwick’s invaluable work 
is purely historical, and attempts no interpretation or 
eriptural proof of the Articles themselves. Bishop 
orbes’ Explanation is excellent as a_ theological 
@reatise, but, in spite of its title, it is scarcely an 
explanation” of the Articles. Dr. Boultbee’s Theology 
Gof the Church of England is clear and business-like, but 
Ns. : ; 2 F 
git is written from a party point of view. Of Bishop 
Harold Browne’s well-known /position it is sufficient to 
ssay that the first edition was published in 1850, and 
‘that a good deal of fresh light has been thrown upon the 
BArticles during the last forty-six years. But since the 
Bishop was content to issue edition after edition without 
Zyaking any change in it, or subjecting it to a much- 
¢needed revision, the book, which has in the past been 
Lot so much service to the Church, has become in many 
parts (e.g. in all that concerns the history of the Creeds) 
Dontiquated and out of date. Since the present work 
‘was sent to the press, two other volumes on the 
‘same subject have appeared, namely, an Introduction to 
the XX XIX. Articles, by Dr. Maclear and Mr. Williams, 
and The Thirty-nine Articles and the Age of the Reforma- 


vii 
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tion, by the Rev. E. Tyrrell Green,—a fact which affords 
striking evidence of the feeling alluded to above, that 
the text-books at present in use are not altogether 
adequate. Mr. Green’s work.contains much illustrative 
matter from contemporary documents, and that by Dr. 
Maclear and Mr. Williams is excellent as a short text- 
book. My own work is on a somewhat larger scale, and 
may perhaps appear to be more ambitious, in aiming at 
completeness as a commentary upon the Articles; and I 
trust that 1t may be found that there is room for it as 
well as for these others. My object throughout has 
been to make the work correspond as closely as possible 
to the title. It is not in any way intended to bea 
complete system of theology. The subjects discussed 
are strictly limited to those which are fairly suggested 
by the text of the Articles. Nor is it a history of 
doctrine. I have simply endeavoured to explain the 
teaching of the Articles, assuming a general knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history on the part of the reader, and 
only tracing out the history of doctrine where it seemed 
to be absolutely necessary in order to enable him to 
understand the meaning of the text of the Articles and 
the expressions used in it. My aim has always been to 
discover and elucidate the “ plain, literal, and gram- 
matical sense” of the document on which I have 
undertaken to comment. I can honestly say that I 
have striven to be perfectly fair, and to avoid the 
temptation to “read in” to the Articles meanings 
which I am not convinced to be really there. How 
far I have succeeded my readers must judge for 
themselves, 

One possible criticism I should like to meet before- 
hand. It may perhaps be said that there is a lack of 
proportion in the treatment of the Articles, since far 
more space has been devoted to the first eight than to 
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the remaining thirty-one. My reply must be that the 
fault, if it be a fault, has been deliberately committed,— 
and for this reason. The first eight Articles practically 
re-state, in an enlarged form, the rule of faith as con- 
tained in the Church’s Creed, and therefore stand on a 
different footing from the others. In some works on 
the Articles this seems to be regarded as a reason for 
devoting but little space to them, it being presumably 
taken for granted that the student will have previously 
mastered Pearson’s great work, or some other treatise on 
the Creed. It has seemed to me wiser to adopt the 
opposite course, and to make the commentary upon 
them fuller than that on the remaining Articles, in 
order to emphasize their importance, and to give them 
their proper position. I trust, however, that the lack of 
proportion is not really so great as might at first sight 
appear. Many of the later Articles admit of very 
slight treatment, and I hope that it will be found that 
adequate attention has been paid to the really important 
ones among them, especially to those on the Church, the 
Sacraments, and the Ministry. 

It only remains for me to express my thanks to 
those who have assisted me in the work, especially to 
the Rev. A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham, who has kindly looked through the proof 
sheets, and helped me by making many valuable 
suggestions. 


E. 0.8. G. 


THE VICARAGE, LEEDS, 
December 10, 1896 
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THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 


INTRODUCTION 
1. INTRODUCTORY 


Ir has been pointed out’ that in the course of the Church’s 
history there are two special eras of what is sometimes 
ealled “ Symbolism,” é.e. Creed-Making, or the composition 
of formularies of faith,—the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and the sixteenth. The reason for this is obvious. Each 
age was emphatically an age of religious controversy. 
After the victory of Constantine over Maxentius and the 
publication of the Edict of Milan by the joint Emperors 
Constantine and Licinius (A.D. 313), religious questions 
and discussions attained a publicity which had hitherto 
been impossible. There followed, of necessity, a period 
of definition of the Church’s faith. The great Arian 
controversy had already begun when Constantine found 
himself sole ruler of the Roman Empire; and now 
questions were asked as to the meaning of the Church’s 
creed which, when once formally raised, required a clear 
answer. ‘Thus the terminology of philosophy was pressed 
into the service of the Christian faith, in order to interpret 
to thoughtful minds in their own language the belief 


1 Church Quarterly Review, vol. vii. p. 134. 
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which had been implicitly held by Christians from the 
beginning. In this way, in the “ Nicene” Creed and the 
doctrinal decisions of the first four General Councils, the 
fundamental articles of the faith were once for all de- 
fined, and since then the Church has never varied in her 
expression of them. 

The formularies of faith belonging to the sixteenth 
century are of a very different character. Instead of 
the crisp, short summaries of the main articles of Christian 
belief, drawn up in the form of creeds, we are confronted 
with verbose and lengthy “ Confessions,” in the form of 
Articles, bristling with controversial points, and often 
negative rather than positive, denouncing and protesting 
against some supposed error, but failing to set forth in 
any systematic form the definite positive truth to be held 
on the subject. The religious upheaval of the time had 
let loose a spirit of universal questioning. “ Authority ” 
was widely discarded ; and while the fundamental articles 
of the faith were once more passed in review men did 
not rest content with the consideration of these, but 
examined afresh the whole circle of Christian doctrine, 
and threw doubts on matters only remotely bearing upon 
the faith once for all committed to the saints. Moreover, 
fresh complications arose from the confusion in which 
the question of the duties and rights of the civil power 
was entangled. In an age when the foundations of the 
system on which society had rested for centuries were 
seriously shaken, such subjects as the right of the magis- 
trate to interfere with the belief of the individual, and 
the limits of his authority over conscience, naturally 
assumed a prominence hitherto unknown. Thus it became 
necessary for all bodies of Christians to state their 
position on topics which might otherwise have re- 
mained undefined; and there sprang into existence that 
bewildering mass of elaborate confessions of faith, ex- 
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tending to subjects which belong to the borderland 
between religion and politics, which forms one of the 
special characteristics of this century. If the fourth 
century was the age of Creeps, the sixteenth is the age 
of ARTICLES. 

It will be seen, then, that the Thirty-Nine Articles 
do not stand alone; nor can they be rightly interpreted 
without reference to various other documents belonging 
to the same age, or without some knowledge of their 
history. Not only are they the last of a series of 
formularies of faith, issued with more or less authority 
by the English Church during the course of the Refor- 
mation, but also, in order to be rightly understood, they 
require comparison with other, not altogether dissimilar, 
forms put forth elsewhere. 

The earlier formularies put forth in the Church of 
England are the following :-— 


i. The Ten Articles of 1586. This document }|.....\) 


is noteworthy as being the first confession issued. by the 
English Church in this period of transition. As might 
be expected from a consideration of the date at which it 
appeared, it “ bore the character of a compromise between 
the old and new learning.” It was the work of the 
Convocation, Cromwell having conveyed to that body the 
King’s wish that controversies should be put an end to 
“through the determination of you and of his whole 
parliament.” The Articles were ten in number, and 
were divided into two parts, the first five on doctrine: 
I. The principal Articles concerning our Faith. II. The 
Sacrament of Baptism. III. The Sacrament of Penance. 
IV. The Sacrament of the Altar. V. Justification. In 
the second part there followed five “concerning the 
laudable ceremonies used in the Church.” VI. Of 
Images. VII. Of Honouring of Saints. VIII. Of Pray- 
1 Dixon’s History of the Reformation, vol, i. p. 415, 
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ing to Saints. . IX. Of Rites and Ceremonies. X. Of 
Purgatory.! 

As evidence of their transitional character the follow- 
ing facts may be noted :— 

(a) Penance is spoken of as a sacrament necessary for 
man’s salvation, but is the only rite to which the name of 
a sacrament is applied, besides Baptism and the Eucharist. 

(6) While the doctrine of the Real Presence is strongly 
asserted no mention is made of Transubstantiation. 

(c) Images are to be retained as representers of virtue 
and good example, but superstitious worshipping of them 
is to be abolished. Saints are to be honoured, and held 
in reverence, and their prayers are to be asked for by us, 
“go that it be done without any vain superstition, so as 
to think that any saint is more merciful or will hear us 
sooner than Christ, or that any saint doth serve for one 
thing more than other, or is patron of the same.” 

(d) Many medieval ceremonies are retained as useful, 
though having no power to remit sins. 

(e) Prayers for the departed are to be continued, but 
abuses connected with the doctrine of purgatory are 
abolished. 

The Articles, when signed by Convocation and approved 
by the King, were published with the following title :— 

“ Articles devised by the Kinges highness majestie, to 
stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie amonge us, and 
to avoid contentious opinions, which articles be also 
approved by the consent and determination of the hole 
clergie of this realm.—Anno MDXXXVI.” 

Thus, although the initiative was claimed for the 
“supreme head,” care was taken to assert the approval 
of the clergy, as represented in Convocation. 

1The Articles are given in full in Hardwick’s History of the Articles, 


Appendix i., and in Bishop Lloyd’s Formularies of Faith im the Reign of 
Henry VIII, p. 1, 
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2. In the following year, 1537, this formulary was 
superseded by The Institution of a Christian Man, 
or, as it is commonly called, “ The Bishops’ Book.” This 
document contained “the exposition or interpretation of 
the Common Creed, of the Seven Sacraments, of the Ten 
Commandments, and of the Pater Noster, and the Ave 
Maria, Justification, and Purgatory.” The articles on 
Justification and Purgatory are copied verbatim from 
those in the Ten Articles, and in general the character 
of the teaching contained in the two documents is very 
similar. The “Seven Sacraments” are retained, but 
abuses connected with extreme unction are carefully 
restrained, and a marked distinction is drawn between 
Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance, and all other 
sacraments. The book was prepared by a Commission, 
which sat at Lambeth, under the presidency of Cranmer, 
and it was published in the name of the two archbishops, 
“and all other the bishops, prelates, and archdeacons of 
this realm,” with the signatures of the archbishops, all 
the diocesan bishops, and twenty-five doctors. “ But as 
it was neither passed by Convocation nor by Parliament, 
it had no other authority than could be given by the 
names of those who had signed it, and being printed at 
the King’s Press.” * 

3. In 1543 there appeared a revised edition of this 
work, under the title of The Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition for any Christian Man. Unlike its 
predecessor this work received the authority of Con- 
vocation, although the title-page contained a declaration 
that it was “set forth by the king’s majesty of England,” 
and the preface was from the pen of the “ supreme head,” 
whence the volume was commonly known as the King’s 
Book. While much of the earlier is embodied in it, yet 


1 Dixon’s History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 529. The Bishops’ 
Book may be seen in Formularies of Faith, p. 21. 
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on a comparison of the two, the reactionary character of 
the King’s Book is very clear. In many points a return 
to the old system of things is evident, as might be ex- 
pected from a publication belonging to the later years of 
Henry’s reign, when the Statute of the Six Articles (the 
“whip with six strings”) was in force. The section 
exalting the Eucharist and Penance over the other sacra- 
ments is omitted. The doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
definitely maintained, although the word itself is avoided.* 
The section on extreme unction is rewritten, and the 
celibacy of the clergy is enforced. 

Important as these three formularies of faith are, as 
marking the transitional character of the reign of Henry 
vi., and the hesitating, gradual course of the doctrinal 
changes introduced, yet, for our present purpose, their 
importance is less than that of another document which 
was prepared in 1538, but never published nor in any 
way imposed upon the Church. While the works just 
considered enable us to see something of the practical 
system which our reformers had before them, and with 
which they were called upon to deal, yet it must be 


1 The Eucharist ‘‘ among all the sacraments is of incomparable dignity 
and virtue, forasmuch as in the other sacraments the outward kind of the 
thing which is used in them remaineth still in their own nature and sub- 
stance unchanged ; but in this most high sacrament of the altar, the 
creatures which be taken to the use thereof, as bread and wine, do not 
remain still in their own substance, but, by the virtue of Christ’s word in 
the consecration, be changed and turned to be the very substance of the 
body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ. So that, although there 
appear the form of bread and wine, after the consecration, as did before, 
and to the outward senses nothing seemeth to be changed, yet must we, 
forsaking and renouncing the persuasion of our senses in this behalf, give 
our assent only to faith, and to the plain word of Christ, which affirmeth’ 
that substance there offered, exhibited, and received, to be the very 
precious body and blood of our Lord, as is plainly written by the evan- 
gelists and also by St. Paul.”—Formularies of Faith, p. 262. The cor- 
responding passage in the Bishops’ Book is very different in tone and 
character (see p. 100). 
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noticed that no trace of their language can be found in 
our present series of Articles. For the source of these we 
must turn to a different quarter. In 1538 a small 
number of Lutheran divines from Germany were invited 
to this country by Henry, in order to confer with a 
committee of Anglican divines, and, if possible, draw up 
a joint Confession of Faith, with a view to the comprehen- 
sion of both Anglicans and Lutherans in one communion. 
The invitation was accepted. A mixed committee met, 
under the presidency of Cranmer, to consider the subject. 
So long as the discussion was confined to matters of 
faith, agreement was arrived at with comparative ease. 
By the use of general terms, and (in some cases) designedly 
ambiguous formularies, it was found possible to com- 
pile a number of propositions which proved satisfactory 
to both parties. Thirteen Articles were thus prepared 
ou the following subjects :—I. De unitate Dei et Trinitate 
Personarum. II. De Peccato Originali. III. De duabus 
Christi Naturis. IV. De Justificatione. V. De Ecclesia. 
VI. De Baptismo. VII. De Eucharistia. VIII. De 
Penitentia. IX. De Sacramentorum usu. X. De Ministris 
Ecelesie. XI. De Ritibus Ecclesize. XII. De Rebus 
Civilibus. XIII. De Corporum resurrectione et judicio 
extremo. Of these the first three are taken almost 
word for word from the Confession of Augsburg, the 
influence of which may be traced in other parts of the 
Articles as well. But it is noteworthy that the sections 
on Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance are either 
entirely new or largely rewritten, while in that on the 
Use of Sacraments the language of the Lutheran Con- 
fession has been considerably strengthened, in order to 
emphasise the character of sacraments as channels of 
grace — apparently in order to satisfy the Anglican 
divines. 

But, while agreement on the subjects mentioned was 
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secured with comparative ease, divergence of opinion was 
at once manifested when the committee passed from the 
consideration of doctrine to the discussion of questions 
connected with discipline. The summer was wasted in 
fruitless negotiations. The approach of winter led to 
the return of the Germans to their own land. Although 
a second mission was sent by them in the following year, 
nothing was done, and the scheme for a joint Confession 
of Faith seems to have been quietly allowed to drop. 
The Articles were not made public. They were not even 
submitted to Convocation, nor did they ever receive any 
sanction or authority whatever. Their importance how- 
ever, historically, is very great, for they form the link 
between the Confession of Augsburg and our own Articles. 
A comparison of the three documents makes it perfectly 
clear that it was only through the medium of the Book 
of the Thirteen Articles that the Lutheran formulary in- 
fluenced the Forty-Two Articles of 1553, from which our 
own are descended. “The expressions in Edward v1.’s 
formulary, usually adduced to prove its connection with 
the Confession of Augsburg, are also found in the Book 
of Articles, while it contains others which can be traced 
as-far as the Book of Articles, but which will be sought 
for in vain in the Confession of Augsburg.” * 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
Edwardian Series of Articles (the immediate predecessor 
of our own), it will be well to give a very brief notice 
of some of the doctrinal formularies issued on the 
Continent, a comparison with which may sometimes 
tend to throw light on the meaning of the Anglican 
statements. 

The position of the Lutherans is shown by the Con- 

1Jenkyns’ Cranmer, 1. xxiv., quoted in Hardwick's History of the 


Articles, p. 61. The Thirteen Articles may be seen in Hardwick, 
Appendix ii. 
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fession of Augsburg. This document contains an 


apologetic statement of their position, as distinct from // ioe ae; 


that of both Romans and Zwinglians, on the special 
points of doctrine and practice at that time actually in 
controversy. It was originally drawn up by Melancthon, 
_reyised by Luther and others, and presented to the 
Emperor Charles v. at the Diet of Augsburg, 1530. 
It contains twenty-eight articles, and is divided into two 
parts: (1) On doctrine, comprising twenty-one articles ; 
and (2) on ecclesiastical abuses, seven articles. As we 
have just seen, it was used by the framers of the Thirteen 
Articles of 1538, and has through them influenced the 
English Articles. But since its influence on the Anglican 
formulary was only indirect, there is no necessity to give 
a fuller account of it here.’ 

A second Lutheran document to be noticed is the 
Confession of Wiirtemberg. This contains thirty- 
five articles. It was framed on the model of the 
Confession of Augsburg, and presented to the Council of 
Trent by the ambassadors of the State of Wiirtemberg, in 
1552. It is mentioned here, because, as will be shown 
further on, it proved of considerable use to Archbishop 
Parker in the preparation of the Elizabethan Articles of 
1563," 

Meantime, while the Lutherans were thus formulating 
their views, the Swiss and French reformers, who sym- 
pathised with the teaching of Zwingli and Calvin, were 
busy with the preparation of a number of documents 
expressing their views. Of these, it will be sufficient to 
mention the following:—The Confessio Basiliensis 


1 The Confession of Augsburg is contained in Sylloge Confessionwm. For 
some account of it, see Schaff’s History of the (Lutheran) Reformation, 
vol. ii. p. 706. 

2 For the Confession of Wiirtemberg (which is not given in the SyJloge 
Oonfessionwm), see Le Plat, Monumenta, iv. 420, 
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(1534) and the Confessio Helvetica 1. (1536), both 
of which are Zwinglian. The Confessio Helvetica 
II. (1564), which is largely influenced by Calvin. Still 
more strongly Calvinistic is the Confessio Fidei 
Gallicana, containing forty articles. This was ap- 
parently drawn up in 1559, and presented in the 
following year to Francis 11 of France, and in 1561 to 
Charles 1x. On the same lines is the Confessio 
Belgica of 1562 (containing thirty-seven articles), 
which obtained wide acceptance among the congregations 
of the “Reformed” in the Netherlands." These docu- 
ments, just enumerated, closely resemble each other, and 
are of a@ somewhat ambitious character, for they appear 
to be intended as complete schemes of theology, embrac- 
ing the whole circle of Christian doctrine. It is needless 
to say that none of these compilations have the slightest 
connection with our own Articles. They are only men- 
tioned here, because a comparison with them not seldom 
serves to bring out the marked contrast that there is 
between the unguarded and extravagant positions taken 
up by some of the foreign reformers, and the judicious 
moderation and wise avoidance of dogmatic assertions 
on points of small practical importance which may be 
observed in the English Articles. 

The formal positions to which the Church of Rome 
committed herself at this period will be found in the 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. 
The Council first met in December 1545 in the 
pontificate of Paul mu. By July 1547 ten sessions 
had been held. Shortly afterwards the Council was 

1These Zwinglian and Calvinistic Confessions will all be found in 
Niemeyer’s Collectio Confessionwm in Ecclesits Reformatis Publicatarum. 
For some account of the Swiss formularies, sec Schaff’s History of the 
Swiss Reformation, vol. i., p. 217 seg. No mention is made in the text of 


the Westminster Confession (1643), as it belongs to a somewhat different 
period. 
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suspended for some years. Its sittings were resumed 
by order of Julius ms. in 1551, and between September 
1551 and April 1553 six more sessions (xi—xvi.) were 
held. The Council was then once more suspended, nor 
did it meet again until the Papacy of Pius 1v.; sessions 
XV1L—XXvV. being held in the course of the years 1562, 
1563, and the final confirmation of the Council being 
dated January 26, 1564. It will appear from this 
enumeration of dates that Rome was stereotyping her 
doctrine just at the same time that the Church of 
England was revising her expression of it. Many of 
the same subjects were considered at Trent as in Eng- 
land. In some cases priority of treatment belongs to 
Rome, in others to England. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of importance to ascertain in each case whether 
our reformers were confronted with the authoritative 
statements to which Rome was formally committed by 
her representatives at Trent, or whether they had 
before them merely the popular doctrine and the 
current practices. Thus, in regard to the number and 
authority of the canonical books, the subject was dis- 
cussed at Trent during the fourth session of the Council 
in 1546. So also, in the earlier sessions held during 
1546 and 1547, such subjects as original sin, justifica- 
tion, and the sacraments generally were considered, and 
canons concerning them were drawn up. On all these 
matters, therefore, it is obvious that the compilers of the 
Edwardian as well as of the Elizabethan Articles had 
the formal decisions of the Council before them. The 
Eucharist, Penance, and extreme unction were discussed 
in sessions xiii. and xiy., held in October and November 
1551; thus, in this case, the decrees were issued while the 
Forty-Two Articles were in course of preparation but before 
their actual publication in 1553. The question of com- 
munion in both kinds was not considered by the Council till 
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session xxi. (July 1562), the sacrifice of the Mass in 
session xxli. (September 1562), and the doctrine of 
Purgatory, invocation of saints, adoration of images and 
relics not till the very last session of the Council held in 
December 1563, some months after the publication of 
the Elizabethan Articles. On all these matters, there- 
fore, priority of treatment belongs to the Anglican 
formulary, and it is impossible to take its statements 
as intended to refer directly to the formal decrees of 
the Council of Trent.. The so-called “ Creed of Pope 
Pius tv.” is of still later date, as it was only published 
in a bull dated November 13, 1564. 


2. THE Forty-Two ARTICLES OF 1553. 
The subjects to be considered in this section may be 
divided thus: 
(a) The history and authority of the Forty-Two 
Articles. 
(0) Their object and contents. 
(c) Their sources. 


(a) The history and authority of the Forty-Two Articles, 

The first draft of these was certainly the work of 
Archbishop Cranmer, the impress of whose mind they 
bear throughout. Edward vi. had come to the throne in 
1547, but, though the liturgical reforms moved rapidly, 1 
some time was suffered to elapse before the publication 
of any doctrinal as distinct from liturgical or homiletical ? 
formulary. According to Strype,? in the year 1553 the 
King and his Privy Council ordered the archbishop to 


1JTn 1548 was published the ‘‘ Order of the Communion,” an English form 
for communicating the people in both kinds. The first complete English 
Prayer Book followed in 1549, the English Ordinal was published in 1550, 
and in 1552 the first Prayer Book was superseded by ‘‘ the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward v1.” 

?The first Book of the Homilies was published in 1547, 

> Cranmer, bk. ii. ch, xxvii. 
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frame a book of Articles of religion for the preserving 
and maintaining peace and unity of doctrine in this 
Church, that being finished they might be set forth by 
public authority. But at a still earlier date we find 
indications that a series of Articles had been framed by 
the archbishop and used by him as a test of orthodoxy. ! 
This was in all probability “an early draft of the great 
formulary afterwards issued as the Forty-Two Articles.” ” 
By Cranmer they were submitted to other bishops for 
their revision and approval. In May 1552 they were 
laid before the Council. In September of the same year 
they were returned to the archbishop, who added the 
titles upon every matter, and sent them to Sir William 
Cecil and Sir John Cheke, the King’s secretary and tutor. 
Shortly after this they were submitted to the six royal 
chaplains, “to make report of their opinions touching the 
same.”® The MS. signed by the chaplains is happily 


1On December 27, 1549, Hooper writes to Bullinger as follows :—‘‘ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury entertains right views as to the nature of 
Christ’s presence in the Supper, and is now very friendly towards myself. 
He has some articles of religion, to which all preachers and lecturers in 
divinity are required to subscribe, or else a licence for teaching is not 
granted them ; and in these his sentiments respecting the eucharist are 
pure and religious, and similar to yours in Switzerland.”—See Original 
Letters (Parker Society), p. 71. The letter is wrongly dated ‘‘ February 
27” in Hardwick’s History of the Articles, p. 72. Again, on February 5, 
1550, Hooper writes to the same correspondent in almost identical terms : 
‘“The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is at the head of the King’s Council, 
gives to all lecturers and preachers their licence to read and preach ; every 
one of them, however, must previously subscribe to certain Articles, which 
if possible I will send you ; one of which respecting the Eucharist is plainly 
the true one, and that which you maintain in Switzerland.”—Original 
Letters, p. 76. 

2 Hardwick, p. 72. Hooper apparently took these Articles, and after 
modifying them in an arbitrary fashion to bring them more into harmony 
with his own opinions, offered them as a test to the clergy of his diocese at 
his visitations in 1551 and 1552.—See Dixon’s History of the Reformation, 
vol. iii. p. 463. 

3 See Strype’s Cranmer, bk. ii. ch, xxvii., and Hardwick, p. 73 seq. 
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still in existence, and enables us to see exactly the 
form which the documents had by this time reached. The 
Articles are forty-five in number, that on the Eucharist, 
which afterwards appeared as XXIX., being broken up 
into four separate Articles ; and besides this difference of 
enumeration and division they differ in various other 
not unimportant particulars from the series as finally 
published. In November they were remitted to the 
archbishop, for “the last corrections of his pen and 
judgment.” A few days later the document was re- 
turned to the Council, and on June 19, 1553, a mandate 
was issued in the King’s name to the officials of the 
province of Canterbury, requiring subscription from all 
clergy, schoolmasters, and members of the university on 
admission to degrees.2? This is really all that is known, 
for certain, of their history. But we find that the 
Articles thus offered for subscription in June 1553 had 
been issued to the public in English in the previous 
month. They were published at the press of R. Grafton, 
and bore the following title :— 

“ Articles agreed on by the bishops and other learned men 
in the Synod at London, in the year of our Lord God MDLIL., 
for the avoiding of controversy in opinions, and the estab- 
lishment of a Godly concord in certain matters of religion.” 


lSee Lemon’s Calendar of State Papers, ‘‘ Domestic,” 1547-1580, p. 46. 
The Articles signed by the chaplains are printed in the last edition of 
Hardwick, Appendix iii. Mr. Dixon (Reformation, iii. p. 481 seg.) shows 
(after Dr. Lorimer) that the Article on ‘‘The Book of Prayers and Ceremonies 
of the Church of England” (No. XXXY. in the published series, XXXVIII. 
in the original draft) was considerably modified after the Articles had been 
submitted to the chaplains, probably owing to the remonstrances of John 
Knox, ‘‘ All that had appeared in the first draft on the subject of the 
ceremonies of the Prayer Book was cancelled, and nothing remained save 
what referred to the doctrine of the book, to which Knox had taken no 
exception.” —Lorimer’s Know in England, p. 126. 

2The mandate is given in Wilkins’ Conctlia, vol. iv. p. 79; cf. Strype, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, bk. ii. ch. xxii. 
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Two other editions were published shortly afterwards, 
in which the Articles were appended to a catechism that 
had previously been prepared. 

1. An English edition, published by Day: “A short 
catechism or plain instruction, containing the sum of 
Christian learning, set forth by the king’s majesty’s 
authority, for all schoolmasters to teache. To this 
catechism are adjoined the articles agreed upon by the 
bishops and other learned and godly men, in the last 
convocation at London, in the year of our Lord MDLIL, 
for to root out the discord of opinions and establish the 
agreement of true religion. Likewise published by the 
- king’s majesty’s authority, 1553.” 

2. A Latin edition, published by Wolfe: “Cate- 
chismus Brevis Christiane discipline summam continens 
omnibus ludimagistris authoritate regia commendatus. 
Huic Catechismo adjuncti sunt articuli, de quibus in 
ultima Synodo Londinensi Anno Domini MDLII. ad tollen- 
dam opinionum dissensionem et consensum vere religionis 
firmandum inter Episcopos et alios eruditos atque pios 
viros convenerat: Regia similiter authoritate promulgati, 
1553.” 

We now come to the consideration of the authority 
by which these Articles were imposed upon the Church. 
Had they really received the sanction of Convocation ? 
The records of Convocation unfortunately perished in the 
great fire of London, and it is therefore impossible to 
appeal to them; but, even were they forthcoming, it is 
doubtful whether a reference to them would decide the 
question, for Fuller, who had the opportunity of ex- 
amining them before their destruction, tells us that they 
were “but one degree above blanks, scarce affording the 
names of the clerks assembled thereii.”+ To the same 
effect Heylin writes: “The Acts of this Convocation 

1 Church History, vol. ii. p. 400 (Hd, Nichols). 
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were so ill kept that there remains nothing on record 
touching their proceedings, except it be the names of 
such of the bishops as came thither to adjourn the 
house.” In the face of these statements it would 
appear that the acts of the Synod must either have 
been kept with culpable negligence, or that there was 
deliberate mutilation in the following reign. Whichever 
be the true explanation of the blank character of the 
records, i would appear that no help would be obtained 
from them were they still existing, for the solution of the 
question before us. We are left, then, to search for any evi- 
dence from other quarters which may throw light upon it. 

On the one hand, it will be noticed that the authority 
of Convocation was claimed for the Articles in each of 
the three editions published, and that, where they are 
appended to the catechism, this authority is claimed for 
them alone, and not for the catechism. This latter is 
said, in the King’s injunction prefixed to it, to have been 
“written by a certain godly and learned man,” and 
committed to the examination of “certain bishops and 
other learned men, whose judgments we have in great 
estimation”; but not a word is said concerning its 
submission to the Synod, whereas, in each edition of the 
Articles, they are said to have been agreed upon in the 
Synod of 1552 (we. according to modern reckoning, 
1553, as the year was then considered to begin on 
25th March). At first sight, this fact might seem to be 
conclusive. But, on the other hand, there is no mention 
of the authority of Convocation in the royal letter 
requiring subscription, and grave doubts are thrown on 
the truth of the statement made in the title by what 
happened in the following reign. arly in the reign of 


1 History of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 256. 
“See the Liturgies of Kdward VI. (Parker Society), p. 485, where 
the Catechism and Articles will be found, both in Latin and in English, 
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Mary (October 1553), complaints were raised in Con- 
vocation, that the Catechism “bore the name of the 
honourable Synod, although put forth without their 
consent.” The explanation given by Philpot, Archdeacon 
of Winchester, was that, though the house had no notice 
of “the articles of the Catechism, yet they might well 
bear the title of the Synod of London, since the house 
had given authority to certain persons to make ecclesias- 
tical laws, and what was done by their authority was 
done by them.” This must refer to the Commission 
which drew up the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum 
(on which see below, § 2, ¢.), and, as Mr. Dixon says, 
“ Certainly the appointing of that Commission had been 
asked for several times by Convocation, and it is probable 
that it was the working part of that Commission that 
made the Articles. But it was a stretch to argue from 
this as Philpot did.” * 

Still more startling is the explanation offered by 
Cranmer, at his disputation at Oxford in April 1554, 
when the charge was brought up against him, that he 
had “set forth a Catechism, in the name of the Synod of 
London, and yet there be fifty which, witnessing that 
they were of the number of the Convocation, never heard 
of this Catechism.” In his reply to this, Cranmer dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the title. “I was ignorant 
of the setting to of that title, and, as soon as I had 
knowledge thereof, I did not like it; therefore, when I 
complained thereof to the Council, it was answered me 
that the book was so entitled, because it was set forth in 
the time of the Convocation.”* A more unsatisfactory 
explanation it is hard to conceive. But what makes it 
more remarkable is that, as we have seen, the Catechism, 
as distinct from the Articles, had never claimed the 

1 Reformation, vol. iii. p. 514. 
2 Cranmer’s Works, vol. iv. pp. 64, 65 (Ed. Jenkyns). 
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authority of Convocation at all. And yet, in each case 
in which complaint is made in the reign of Mary, the 
terms of the complaint mention the Catechism, not the 
Articles; and the defenders of the title never deny, as 
we might have expected them to do, that the Catechism 
claimed synodal authority. The only possible explana- 
tion of this appears to be, that the whole book, contain- 
ing the Articles as well as the Catechism, was known as 
“The Catechism,”* and that the objection really had 
reference to the Articles rather than the Catechism 
proper. If so, Philpot’s expression, the Articles of the 
Catechism, was strictly accurate, and was intended to 
describe the Articles contained in the publication called 
and known as “The Catechism.” If Cranmer’s language 
may also be taken as referring to the Articles, then we 
are driven to the conclusion that, in spite of their title, 
they had never been submitted to Convocation at all, and 
that the title prefixed to them rested solely on the 
authority of the Privy Council, who must bear the blame 
of having set them forth with ‘a deceitful title to impose 
upon the unwary vulgar.’ ” 

This appears to be the most probable solution of the 
difficulty. But, at the same time, it cannot be denied 
that there is a certain amount of counter-evidence in 
support of the claim raised by the title, which prevents us 
from acquiescing in the explanation just given as certain. 


1 This view obtains some slight confirmation from the fact that the 
colophon at the close of the book, after the Articles and a few prayers, 
says ‘‘ These Catechisms are to be sold, ete.” It is also worth noticing 
that, in Elizabeth’s reign, the Puritans were anxious to have a Catechism 
united to the Articles, ‘“‘joined in one book, and by common consent to 
be authorised.” —Strype, Annais, ii, p. 817 (Ed. 1725). 

* Burnet, History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 870. Mr. Dixon 
throws doubt on the statement that the book had been set forth in 
the time of the Convocation, and thinks that even this was untrue. 
--Reformation, vol, iii. p, 517, 
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1. “They are publicly recited as possessing such 
authority on their subsequent revival and enactment in 
the Convocation of 1563, and it appears almost incredible 
that these assumptions should have been allowed to pass 
unchallenged, more especially by prelates like Archbishop 
Parker,’ in a critical Synod, if the document had not 
really been invested with the sanction which it claims.”? 

2. In a communication from the visitors to the 
Vice-Chancellor and Senate of Cambridge, dated 1st June 
1553, the Articles are spoken of as having been pre- 
pared by good and learned men, and agreed upon in the 
Synod of London. 

3. A letter from Sir John Cheke to Bullinger 
(June 7, 1553), mentions that the Articles of the Synod 
at London were published by royal mandate. 

4. During the controversy on vestments, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was, says Archdeacon Hardwick, 
urged against the recalcitrant clergy, by an advocate of 
the party of order, that “many of their party had 
actually subscribed to the Edwardian formulary in the 
Convocation of 1553, and were accordingly bent on 
violating their own pledge, by breaking the traditions 
and ceremonies of the Church. The answer of the 
Puritan makes no attempt to throw discredit on this 
statement. He concedes that many of the disaffected 
clergy set their hands to the thirty-third of the Forty- 
Two Articles in common with the rest, but argued that 
they did so with the reservation that nothing was or 
ought to be commanded by the Church in contradiction 
to the word of God.” * 


1 Parker had been appointed Dean of Lincoln in 1552, and was therefore 
himself a member of the Convocation of 1552-3. 

2 Hardwick, p. 109. 

8 Tbid. loc. cit. It does not appear quite certain that the subscription 
admitted is supposed to have taken place in the Synod, Subscription 
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The reader has now the evidence of both sides before 
him, and will see that the question is really a puzzling 
one, and cannot be decided offhand. On the whole, it 
appears to the present writer that the balance of 
evidence is against the correctness of the assertion made 
in the title. But he is free to confess that he cannot 
speak without some hesitation. It is possible that 
further evidence may yet be discovered, which will set 
the question at rest. In the meantime, we must be 
content with the statement that the Articles, as pub- 
lished in 1553, claimed the authority of Convocation, 
but that it is highly probable that the claim was not 
justified by facts. 

(6) Zhe object and contents of the Forty-Two Articles. 

It is perfectly clear that these Articles—unlike some 
of the foreign Confessions—were never meant to form a 
complete system of theology, but were merely intended 
to treat of such points as were actually in dispute at 
the time. The title prefixed to the English edition 
speaks of them as agreed upon, “for the avoiding of 
controversy in opinions, and the establishment of a godly 
concord in certain matters of religion,” and the title is 
so far entirely justified by their contents Their limita- 
tions and omissions are fatal to the view that they were 
designed to cover the whole field of Christian doctrine. 
Beyond the general statement of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity in Article I, there is nothing in them on 
the Divinity of our Lord, nor is there any Article on 


was required from all the clergy by royal mandate, and it is possible 
that the reference is to this. If so, although the passage would still 
testify to a belief, common to both parties in the controversy, that the 
Articles had actually passed Convocation, the value of its evidence would 
be considerably lessened, as there would be no admission by the disaffected 
clergy that they had actually subscribed im the Convocation of 1558. 

1The Articles are printed in Latin and English at the close of this 
Introduction (sce p, 70), 
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the Holy Spirit.+ While the sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture is asserted in Article V., there is no account of 
the Canon of Holy Scripture, nor any enumeration of 
the canonical books.” Not a word is said of Confirma- 
tion or of Penance; and in many other matters there is 
a reticence which would be inexplicable, on any view 
except that which regards their range and extent as 
conditioned by present emergencies. They may be 
regarded as a two-edged sword, intended to smite with 
equal impartiality the errors to be found in two different 
directions—(1) those of the Medievalists, and (2) those 
of the Anabaptists. 

1. Roman or medieval errors are expressly con- 
demned in Article XII. (The teaching of the “school 
authors” on congruous merit), XIII. (Works of superero- 
gation), XXIII. (“The doctrine of school-authors concern- 
ing purgatory, etc.”), XX VI. (The doctrine of grace ex opere 
operato), X XIX. (Transubstantiation), XXX. (Thesacrifices 
of masses); while Roman claims are rejected, or the 
position of the English Church in claiming liberty of 
independent action is defended, in such articles as XX. 
(“The Church of Rome hath erred, etc.”), XXI. (It ought 
not to enforce anything beside Holy Scripture to be 
believed as an article of faith, cf. also Art. V.), XXII. 
(General Councils may err and have erred), XXV. (“It is 
most seemly and most agreeable to the word of God 
that in the congregation nothing be openly read or 
spoken in a tongue unknown to the people”), XXXI. 
(“ Bishops, priests, and deacons are not commanded to 
vow the state of single life without marriage, neither by 


1 These omissions were supplied in 1563, 

2Remedied in 1563. The omission in the Edwardian series of any 
account of the Canon, or of the position of the Apocrypha, is all the more 
remarkable as the Tridentine Decree on the Canon had been already 
drawn up 
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God’s law are they compelled to abstain from matri- 
mony”), XX XIII. (On “ Traditions of the Church”), XX XV. 
(“ Of the Book of Prayers and ceremonies of the Church 
of England”), XXXVI. (“ The Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England ”) 

2. On the other hand it is probable that to a still 
greater extent the Articles were conditioned by the errors 
of the Anabaptists, who were rapidly bringing the whole 
Reformation movement into serious discredit by their 
wild extravagances and the utter defiance and repudia- 
tion of all authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, of 
which they were guilty. These fanatics took their name 
from their practice of re-baptizing those who joined them, 
having been previously baptized in infancy. But their 
errors were far from being confined to the single point of 
the rejection of infant baptism. Indeed, it is hard to 
find a heresy or erroneous opinion which may not be 
laid to the charge of some among them. How serious 
was the danger, and what was the character of the false 
teaching which they were propagating in this country, 
may be seen from a letter written by Bishop Hooper 
shortly before the preparation of the Forty-Two Articles :— 

“The Anabaptists flock to the place, and give me much 
trouble with their opinions respecting the incarnation 
of our Lord; for they deny altogether that Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, according to the flesh. They 
contend that a man who is reconciled to God is without 
sin, and free from all stain of conecupiscence, and that 
nothing of the old Adam remains in his nature; and 
a man, they say, who is thus regenerate cannot sin. 
They add that all hope of pardon is taken away from 
those who, after having received the Holy Ghost, fall 
into sin. They maintain a fatal necessity, and that 
beyond and beside that will of His, which He has re- 
vealed to us in the Scriptures. God hath another will, by 
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which he altogether acts under some kind of necessity. 
Although I am unable to satisfy their obstinacy, yet the 
Lord by His word shuts their mouths, and their heresies 
are more and more detested by the people. How 
dangerously our England is afflicted by heresies of this 
kind, God only knows; I am unable indeed from sorrow 
of heart to express to your piety. There are some who 
deny that man is endued with a soul differens from 
that of a beast, and subject to decay. Alas, not only 
are these heresies reviving among us, which were formerly 
dead and buried, but new ones are springing up every 
day. There are such libertines and wretches, whe are 
daring enough in their conventicles not only to deny 
that Christ is the Messiah and Saviour of the world, but 
also to call that blessed seed a mischievous fellow, and 
deceiver of the world. On the other hand, a great 
portion of the kingdom so adheres to the popish faction, 
as altogether to set at nought God and the lawful 
authority of the magistrates; so that I am _ greatly 
afraid of a rebellion and civil discord.” 4 

To the same effect another of Bullinger’s correspond- 
ents, Martin Micronius, writes on August 14, 1551 :— 

“We have not only to contend with the Papists, 
who are almost everywhere ashamed of their errors, 
but much more with the Sectaries and Epicureans and 
pseudo-Evangelicals. In addition to the ancient errors 
respecting peedo-baptism, the incarnation of Christ, the 
authority of the magistrate, the lawfulness of an oath, 
the property and community of goods, and the like, new 
ones are rising up every day, with which we have to 
contend. The chief opponents, however, of Christ’s 
divinity are the Arians, who are now beginning to 
shake our churches with greater violence than ever 


1 Original letters (Parker Society), p. 65. The letter is dated June 2é, 
1549. 
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as they deny the conception of Christ by the Virgin.”! 

As a safeguard against the errors of fanatics, such 
as those thus described, even more perhaps than against 
the errors of medievalists, it was found necessary to issue 
the Articles. Although the Anabaptists are actually men- 
tioned by name in but two of the Articles, namely, VIII. 
(On original sin), and XXX VII. (“ Christian men’s goods are 
not common ”), they are undoubtedly the persons alluded 
to in Article VI (“They are not to be heard which feign 
that the old fathers did look only for transitory promises”), 
XIV., XV. (“They are to be condemned which say they can 
no more sin as longas they live here, ete.”), XVIII. (“ They 
also are to be had accursed and abhorred that presume to 
say that every man shall be saved by the law or sect 
which he professeth, ete.”), XIX. (“They are not to be 
hearkened unto, who affirm that Holy Scripture is given 
only to the weak, etc.”). In each of these articles there 
is evidently a definite set of persons contemplated who 
were propagating tle views condemned ; and in each case © 
we find that the objectionable tenet was one which was 
maintained by some among the Anabaptists. Further, 
Anabaptist opinions account for the language of Article 
XXIV. (“It is not lawful for any man to take upon him 
the office of public preaching, or ministering in the con- 
gregation, before he be lawfully called and sent to execute 
the same,”), XX VII. (“The wickedness of the ministers 
doeth not away the effectual operation of God’s 
ordinances ”), XXVIII. (“The custom of the Church to 
christen young children is to be commended, and in 
any wise to be retained in the Church”), XXXII. 
(“ Excommunicate persons are to be avoided”), XX XIII. 
(“ Whosoever through his private judgment willingly and 
purposely doth openly break the traditions and cere- 
monies of the Church, which be not repugnant to the 

1 Ibid, p. 574, Both letters are quoted in Hardwick, p. 88 seq. 
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word of God, and be ordained, and approved by common 
authority, ought to be rebuked openly (that others may 
fear to do the like), as one that offendeth against the 
common order of the Church, and hurteth the authority. 
of the magistrate, and woundeth the consciences of weak 
brethren ”), XXXVI. (“The civil magistrate is ordained and 
allowed of God; wherefore we must obey him, not only 
for fear of punishment, but also for conscience sake. 
The civil laws may punish Christian men with death, 
for heinous and grievous offences. It is lawful for 
Christians, at the commandment of the magistrate, to 
wear weapons, and to serve in lawful wars”), XXXVIII. 
(“ Christian men may take an oath”), XXXIX. (“The 
resurrection of the dead is not yet brought to pass”), 
XL. (“ The souls of them that depart this life do neither 
die with their bodies, nor sleep idly”), XLI. (“ Heretics 
called Millenarii”) XLII. (“ All men shall not be saved at 
the length”). And even in those articles which might 
be thought to be less directly polemical, such as I. to IV., 
and VII. (On the Creeds), there can really be no doubt that 
the danger of Anabaptism was present to the compilers. 
It was owing to the spread of the errors of these fanatics 
that it became absolutely necessary to re-state the funda- 
mental articles of the faith, and the Church’s adherence 
to the traditional Creeds of Christendom, for many of 
the Anabaptists “abandoned every semblance of belief 
in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and so passed over 
to the Arian and Socinian schools, then rising up in 
Switzerland, in Italy, and in Poland.” + 

This brief review of the object and contents of 
the Forty-Two Articles will be sufficient to show that 
in the first instance the document must have been 
merely intended to be a provisional and temporary one. 
Every line of it bears witness to this, The idea that 

1 Hardwick, p. 86, 
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it would be maintained as a permanent test of or- 
thodoxy cannot have ever occurred to its authors, 
For such a purpose it is singularly ill-suited. Many of 
the articles are purely negative, condemning in trenchant 
terms some existing error, but not attempting to define 
the positive truth opposed to it. Our review will also 
indicate how utterly mistaken is the notion that the 
Articles were mainly, if not exclusively, designed as a 
safeguard against Rome, for we have seen that, although 
a considerable number of the Articles do condemn Roman 
and medieval errors, yet a far larger number are directed 
against the teaching of the Anabaptists, and denounce 
false doctrines in terms to which the most ardent 
Romanist could not take exception. 

(c.) The Sources of the Forty-two Articles. 

When the Anglican formulary of 1553 is compared 
with the Confession of Augsburg (1530), it is immedi- 
ately apparent that the later document is indebted to the 
earlier one. ‘The similarity between some of the Articles 
is so marked that the Lutheran Confession may be un- 
hesitatingly set down as their ultimate source. But it is 
tolerably certain that the debt is only indirect, nor is 
there any reason to think that the Augsburg Confession 
itself was actually used by Cranmer and his colleagues in 
the preparation of the English Articles. The clauses 
common to both are a// found also in the Thirteen Articles 
of 1538, and other language in the Forty-Two Articles 
is also traced to this document, and not to Augsburg. 
Even so, the debt to Lutheranism is but a limited one. The 
correspondence of language is confined almost entirely to 
Articles I., IT, XXIII, XXVI, XXVIL, XXXII, ie. to 
the Articles on the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Ministry, the Sacraments, and Traditions of the Church. 
On the burning question of justification and all kindred 
subjects, where correspondence might well be looked for, 
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is is remarkable that it is sought in vain. On all these 
topics, which were among the principal subjects of debate 
in the early days of the Reformation—questions which 
concern the condition of man, and the means of his salva- 
tion—our reformers took an independent line of. their 
own, which differs in a very marked way from the line 
taken at Augsburg. Nor should it be forgotten that in 
some of the matters in which indebtedness to the Lutheran 
formulary cannot be denied, the Anglican statements are 
far stronger and more precise than those to which the 
Lutherans were called on to subscribe, eg. on the Sacra- 
ments, the Confession of Augsburg said that they were 
instituted, “not only to be marks of profession among 
men, but rather to be signs and witnesses of God’s good- 
will towards us, offered to quicken and confirm faith in 
those who use them.” In the Thirteen Articles of 1538 
this was altered into the statement “that sacraments insti- 
tuted by the word of God are not only marks of profession 
among Christians, but rather certain sure witnesses and 
effectual signs of grace and God’s goodwill towards us, by 
which God works invisibly in us... . and through them 
faith is quickened and confirmed in those who use them.” * 


1“De usu Sacramentorum docent quod Sacramenta instituta sint, 
non modo ut sint note professionis inter homines, sed magis ut sint signa 
et testimonia voluntatis Dei erga nos ad excitandam et confirmandam fidem 
in his qui utuntur proposita.”—Conf. August. xiii. 

‘‘Docemus quod Sacramenta que per verbum Dei instituta sunt, 
non tantum sint note professionis inter Christianos, sed magis certa 
quedam testimonia et efficacia signa gratie et bone voluntatis Dei erga 
nos, per que Deus invisibiliter operatur in nobis et suam gratiam in nos 
invisibiliter diffundit, siquidem ea rite susceperimus; quodque per ea 
excitatur et confirmatur fides in his qui eis utuntur.”—Thirteen Articles 
of 1538, No. IX. 

“*Sacramenta per verbum Dei instituta non tantum sunt note profes- 
sionis Christianorum, sed certa quedam potius testimonia et efficacia signa 
gratie atque bone in nos volunvatis Dei, per que invisibiliter ipse in nobis 
operatur, nostramque fidem in se non solum excitat, verum etiam con- 
firmat.”—Forty-Two Articles of 1553, No. XXV. 
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This is much more emphatic than the language of Augs- 
burg, and it is remarkable that it was retained by Cranmer 
in 1553, when his views on the sacraments had consider- 
ably changed from what they were fifteen years previ- 
ously. The result of the retention of these words is to 
bring Article XX VI, in which they occur, into rather 
startling contrast with Article XXIX. The two Articles 
really belong to different dates, and harmonise ill to- 
gether, for whereas the earlier passage taken from the 
Thirteen Articles of 1538 describes the position of sacra- 
ments of the gospel as channels of grace in terms which 
leave nothing to be desired, the Twenty-Ninth Article of 
1553 reflects the opinion to which Cranmer was com- 
mitted at a later date when he had fallen under the 
influence of John a Lasco, and its teaching on the pres- 
ence in the Eucharist, if not actually Zwinglanism, is 
perilously near to it. Happily, as will be pointed out 
further on in the introduction, the changes made in this 
Article in Elizabeth’s reign have altered its character, 
and by the removal of the objectionable clause, and the sub- 
stitution of another for it, have brought it into harmony 
with the teaching of Article XXV. (= XXVI. of 1553). 

During the years in which the Forty-Two Articles 
were being shaped, another work was also in course of 
preparation (probably by the very same men to whom 
the Articles are due), viz. the Reformatio Legum 
Keclesiasticarum. The exact relation of this to the 
Articles is hard to determine. That a relation of some 
sort exists is perfectly clear, the wording of many passages 
being identical, or nearly so. But it is not easy to decide 
which document can claim priority. As early as 1532 
mention is made of a design for the reform of the ecclesi- 
astical laws, but it is uncertain whether anything was 
actually done before the reign of Edward vi. In 1549 
an Act of Parliament was passed empowering the King, 
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by the advice of his Council, to appoint thirty-two per- 
sons “to compile such ecclesiastical laws as should be 
thought by him, his Council, and them, convenient to be 
practised in all the spiritual courts of the realm.” Two 
years elapsed before any such persons were nominated. 
But in 1551 two commissions were issued, the one to 
thirty-two persons, as provided in the Act of 1549, the 
other to a smaller number of divines, by whom the actual 
work was to be done, as the full commission of thirty- 
two was apparently considered too large. The authors 
of the code, as it finally appeared, were Cranmer, Good- 
rich, Cox, Peter Martyr, May, Rowland Taylor, John 
Lucas, and Richard Goodrick. The work was completed 
early in 1553. Cranmer was, however, unable to obtain 
the sanction of Parliament for it before the death of the 
King in the summer of the same year. Thus the scheme 
fell to the ground, and although the volume was subse- 
quently printed during the reign of Elizabeth, the revised 
code of ecclesiastical law was never imposed upon the 
Church by any authority whatsoever. Its interest, then, is 
purely historical. But, regarded as a contemporary ex- 
position of the Articles, and as either furnishing one of 
the sources from which they were drawn, or as containing 
an expanded version of some of them, parts of the work 
are of the highest value. The first two sections are 
headed, “De summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica,’ and 
“De Heresibus.” In these the passages corresponding 
with the Articles occur, and it will frequently be found 
that, being in a fuller and more amplified form, they 
supply exactly what is wanting to enable us to determine 
the exact drift of the more condensed statements of the 
Articles, or they indicate precisely the quarter from which 
the errors condemned in the Articles were proceeding. } 


1¥or the history of the Reformatio Legum LEcclesiasticurum, see 
Dixon, vol. iii. 850 seg. 
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3. THe ELIZABETHAN ARTICLES. 


It will be convenient once more to subdivide the 
subject before us, and distribute it under the following 
headings :— 

(a) The history of the revision of 1563. 

(6) The character of the revision, and comparison of 
the Elizabethan with the Edwardian Articles. 

(c) The final revision in 1571. 


(a) The history of the revision of 1563.—It would 
appear that during the reign of Mary (1553-1558) nonotice 
whatever was taken of the Forty-Two Articles. As they 
had never been enjoined by Parliament, there was no 
necessity for an Act to repeal them. Consequently they 
were quietly dropped. Nor were they immediately revived 
on the accession of Elizabeth. For some time after this 
Archbishop Parker provided, on his own authority, an 
independent test, consisting of eleven Articles, which all 
the clergy were required to read publicly, not only on 
entry into any cure, but also twice in the course of every 
year! But when Convocation met, at the beginning of 
1563, one of the first works undertaken by it was a revision 
of the Edwardian Articles, with a view to their revival in 
a modified form. This resulted in the publication of the 
Thirty-Hight Articles of 1563. Even before the 
meeting of the Synod, Archbishop Parker, aided probably 
by Guest, Bishop of Rochester, had been at work on the 
Articles ; and there still exists among the MSS. of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, a copy of the Latin Articles as 
presented by him to the Synod, with the signatures of the 
bishops who subscribed this document on January 29, after 
further alterations had been introduced by them.? By the 

1See Strype, Hecl. Annals, vol. i. p. 218. 


A copy of this, with a facsimile of the signatures, is printed in Lamb’s 
Historical Account of the Thirty-Nine Articles. Among those whose sig: 
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help of this paper it is possible to discover exactly which 
of the changes were made by Parker in his preparatory 
revision, and which are to be assigned to the bishops 
during the passage of the Articles through Convocation. 
From the Upper House they passed on February 5 to the 
Lower, and were signed by the members of that house. 
They were then laid before the Queen in Council, and 
published in Latin by Wolfe, the royal printer, under the 
direct authority of the Queen herself. But it is remark- 
able that this published copy differs in two important 
particulars from the MS. as signed by the bishops on 
January 29th. 

(1) It prefixes to Article XX. the affirmative clause ; 
“ Habet ecclesia ritus statuendi jus et in fidei 
controversiis autoritatem,’ which now makes 
its appearance for the first time. 

(2) It omits Article XXIX.: “De manducatione 
Corporis Christi, et impios illud non mandu- 
care.” This article, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in the Edwardian series, had 
been added by Parker, and apparently accepted 
by the Synod, as it is in the MS. copy to 
which the signatures of the bishops are 
attached. 

The detailed examination of the questions that arise 
in connection with these changes is reserved for the 
commentary on the Articles in question. It will be 
sufficient to say here that both alterations were probably 
due to the Queen herself, and that they were made after 
natures are attached to this document are the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishops of Durham and Chester. ‘‘Though the Northern Convocation 
as a body had no direct influence in the compiling of the Articles, its con- 
currence was, to some extent, implied in the signature of the Archbishop 
of York and his two suffragans. In 1605 all doubts and scruples on this 


question were set at rest by the formal acceptance of the Articles in the 
Convocation of York.” —Hardwick, p. 140. 
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the Articles had passed the Lower as well as the 
Upper House of Convocation. They were therefore 
wanting in synodical authority, and rested simply on 
the authority of the Sovereign, as “supreme governor.” 
The object of the addition of the affirmative clause to 
Article XX. was to assert in strong terms the rights and 
powers of the Church, with an eye to the position taken 
up by the Puritan party, who were denying to her the 
power to decree any rites and ceremonies, save such as 
could claim direct support from Holy Scripture. The 
omission of Article XXIX. was probably due to tenderness 
to the Roman party, and a desire, if possible, to embrace 
them within the limits of the National Church. 

(6) The character of the revision and comparison of the 
Articles: of 1563 with those of 1553. 

The following conspectus of the principal changes in- 
troduced in 1563 will enable the reader to see without 
difficulty the importance of the revision, and the very 
real difference in tone and character that exists between 
the Elizabethan Articles and those of Edward’s reign. 
Italics are used to denote the alterations made by Arch- 
bishop Parker in his preliminary work before he submitted 
the Articles to the Synod. Those made by the bishops 
are indicated by ordinary roman type ;. thick black letters 
being used for the two subsequent changes mentioned 
above as probably due to the Queen herself. 

1. ADDITIONS. 

A. Four New Articles, viz.— 
Art. V. Of the Holy Ghost. 
. XII. Of good works. 
» XXIX. Of the wicked, which do not eat the 
body of Christ in the use of the 
Lord’s Supper. [Omitted before 
publication ; restored in 1571.] 
» XXX, Of both kinds. 
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B. Clauses in other Articles. 
IL. “ Begotien from everlasting of the 


Art: 


y 


3? 


” 


3? 


Vi. 


VIL. 


VIII. 
X. 


XVII. 


XX. 


XXV. 


XXVIII. 


Father, the very and eternal 
God, of one substance with the 
Father.” 

The clauses on the Canon of 
Scripture with the list of the 
canonical books of the Old 
Testament, and specimens of 
the Apocrypha. 

The clause on the Ceremonial and 
the Moral Law. (“ Although 
the law given from God by 
Moses .... the command- 
ments which are called moral.” 
This clause was drawn from 
the Nineteenth Article of 
1553.) 

“ And believed.” 

“ The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he 
cannot turn and prepare him- 
self by his own natural strength 
and good works to faith and 
calling upon Cod. 

“ Im Christ.” 

“The Church hath power 
to decree rites or cere- 
monies and authority in 
controversies of faith.” 

The two clauses on the number of 
the sacraments, and the five rites, 
commonly called Sacraments. 

“ Overthroweth the nature of a 
sacranunt.” 
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“ The body of Christ is given, taken, 


and eaten in the Supper only 
after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner: and the mean whereby 
the body of Christ 1s recewed and 
eaten in the supper is farth.” 


Art. XXXIII. “ Every particular or National 


7 


2. OMISSIONS. 


Church hath authority to or- 
dain, change, and abolish cere- 
monies or rites of the Church, 
ordained only by man’s autho- 
rity, so that all things be done 
to edifying.” 


XXXVII. The ecaplanation of the royal 


supremacy. (“ Where we at- 
tribute to the Queen’s majesty 

. restrain with the civil 
sword the stubborn and evil- 
doers.”) 


A, Seven complete Articles, viz. :— 


Art. 


”» 


” 


” 


”» 


X. Of grace. 
XVI. Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 
XIX. All men are bound to keep the 


commandments of the Moral 
Law, (Though this was omitted 
as a separate article, part of 
it was embodied in Article 
VIL. of the revised series. See 
above.) 


XXXIX. The resurrection of the dead is 


not yet brought to pass. 


XL. The souls of them that depart 


this life do not die with the 
bodies nor sleep idly. 
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Art. 


” 


XLI. Heretics called Millenaris. 


XLII. 


All men shall not be saved at 
length. 


B. Clauses in other Articles. 


Art. 


” 


»” 


Tu 


VI. 


IX. 


XVII. 


XXV. 


“For the body lay in the sepul- 
chre until the resurrection, 
but his ghost departing from 
him was with the ghosts that 
were in prison, or in hell, and 
did preach to the same, as 
the place of St. Peter doth 
testify. 

“ Although wt be sometimes received 
of the faithful as godly and 
profitable for an order and come- 
liness.” 

“ Which also the Anabaptists do 
nowadays renew.” 

“Though the decrees of  pre- 
destination are unknown to 
us,” 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ hath knit 
together a company of new people 
with sacraments, most few im 
number, most easy to be kept, 
most excellent in signification, 
as is Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

“ And yet that not of the work 
wrought [ex opere operato], as 
some men speak, which word, as 
it is strange and unknown to 
FToly Scripture, so at engen- 
dereth no godly but a very 
superstitious sense.” 
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Art. XXVIII. “ Forasmuch as the truth of man’s 
nature requireth that the body 
of one and the self-same man 
cannot be at one time in dwerse 
places, but must needs be wm 
some one certain place: there- 
fore the body of Christ cannot 
be present at one tume im many 
and diverse places. And because 
(as Holy Scripture doth teach) 
Christ was taken up into heaven, 
and there shall continue unto 
the end of the world, a faithful 
man ought not either to believe 
or openly to confess the real and 
bodily presence (as they term it) 
of Christ’s flesh and blood wn 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper.”* 

» XXXVI. “ The Civil Magistrate is ordained 
and allowed of God: wherefore 
we must obey him, not only for 
Sear of punishment, but also for 
conscience’ sake.” 


1 Parker, in his preliminary revision, omitted this clause, but substituted 
for it the following, which was rejected by the Synod: ‘‘ Christus in ccelum 
ascendens, corpori suo immortalitatem dedit, Naturam non abstulit ; 
humane enim nature veritatem (juxta Scripturas) perpetuo retinet, 
quam uno et definito loco esse, et non in multa, vel omnia simul loca 
diffundi oportet, Quum igitur Christus in ecelum sublatus, ibi usque ad 
finem seculi sit permansurus, atque inde, non aliunde (ut loquitur 
Augustinus) venturus sit, ad judicandum vivos et mortuos, non debet 
quisquam fidelium, carnis ejus, et sanguinis, realem et corporalem (ut 
loguuntur) presentiam in Eucharistia vel credere, vel profiteri,” 
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3. SUBSTITUTIONS AND OTHER CHANGES. 
A, Articles rewritten. 
Art. XI. Of the justification of man. 

» XXIV. Of speaking in the congregation in 
such a tongue as the people 
understandeth. - 

» AXXXIL. Of the marriage of priests, 

» SXXV. OF homilies. 

» XXXVI. Of consecration of bishops and 
Ministers. 


B. Other Changes. 

Art. XXII. “ The Romish doctrine” (doctrina 
Romanensium) was substituted 
for “the doctrine of school 
authors.” 

XXV. The order of the clauses was reversed. 
XXVII. The clause on Infant Baptism was 
rewritten. 
» XXXVIL The first paragraph was rewritten. 
(“The Queen’s Majesty hath 
the chief power in this realm 
of England, and other her 
Dominions, and unto whom 
the chief government of all 
estates of this realm, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or civil, 
in all causes, doth appertain, 
and is not, nor ought to be, 
subject to any foreign juris- 
diction,’ was substituted for 
“The King of England is 
supreme head in earth, next 
under Christ, of the Church 
of England and Ireland.”) 


3? 


3? 
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Of several of the additions made by Parker the source 
is to be found in the Confession of Wiirtemberg. From 
this is taken verbatim the clause in Article II. concern- 
ing the Divine Nature of the Son; the Fifth Article (“ Of 
the Holy Ghost”), and the statement concerning the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testament in 
Article VI.; while the additional clause in Article X., 
the re-written Article XI.,and the new Article XII. (“ On 
good works ”), as well as the affirmative clause in Article 
XX., are obviously suggested by it. 

We are now in a position to consider the significance 
and object of the changes thus introduced. 

1. A character of greater completeness, as regards 
“fundamentals,” was gwen to the formulary, and some 
changes were introduced, seemingly wm order to make the 
document suitable for a permanent test of doctrinal 
orthodoxy. 

It was probably for this reason that the clause on the 
‘Divinity of the Son in Article II. was introduced, as well 
as the new Fifth Article on the Holy Spirit. To the 
same cause we may trace the excision of the reference to 
the Anabaptists in Article IX., and the total omission of 
Articles XX XIX.—XLII., on speculative points which had 
been raised by some among the Anabaptists. Apparently, 
the erroneous teaching had either disappeared or was re- 
garded as less formidable, and therefore, in a document 
designed for permanent use, it was thought well to remove 
the reference to it. Under the same head notice may be 
taken of the omission of the reference to 1 Pet. ii. 18 in 
Article III, and of the Sixteenth Article, defining the 
nature of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. These 
omissions may have been due to the desire for compre- 
hension, and willingness to allow room for divergence of 
opinion in regard to difficult and disputed texts. But, 
although the Hlizabethan Articles were thus rendered 
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more complete than those issued in 1553, it remains 
true that even so they cannot be regarded as a complete 
scheme of doctrine. Many important matters of faith 
are omitted in them; and, in order to arrive at the mature 
judgment of the Church of England it is frequently 
necessary to have recourse to the Prayer-Book, and to 
supplement the partial and fragmentary teaching of the 
Articles by it. The statement already made in reference 
to the Edwardian Articles holds good of these also. 
Many of them are purely negative, condemning some 
erroneous view, and telling us what not to hold, but 
stopping short without any expression of the true doctrine 
on the subject, as opposed to the error rejected. Bishop 
Pearson’s words, quoted in this connection by Archdeacon 
Hardwick, are substantially true. The Book of the 
Articles “is not, nor is pretended to be, a complete body 
of divinity, or a comprehension and explication of all 
Christian doctrines necessary to be taught, but an enu- 
meration of some truths, which upon and since the Refor- 
mation have been denied by some persons; who upon 
their denial are thought unfit to have any cure of souls 
in this Church or realm, because they might, by their 
opinions, infect their flock with error, or else disturb the 
Church with schism, or the realm with sedition.” 4 

2. The Catholic position of the Church of England, and 
her determination to adhere to the general teaching of the 
Church was made clearer. 

This is seen in the alterations made in Article XI, 
and the introduction of Article XII. (“ On good works ”), 
which render the teaching on the justification of man 
less open to objection. Still more is it evidenced by the 
alterations introduced into the sacramental Articles. 
Especially noteworthy is the omission of the clause in 
Article XXVIII., which denied the “real and bodily 

1 Minor Works, vol. ii. p. 215, quoted in Hardwick, p. 158. 
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presence (as they term it) of Christ’s flesh and blood in 
the sacrament.” In place of this was introduced the 
clause stating that the body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner, intended, according to Bishop Guest who says 
that it was “of mine own penning,” “not to deny the 
reality of the presence of the body of Christ in the 
Supper, but only the grossness and sensibleness in the 
receiving thereof.”' It will also be noticed that the 
clause denying the theory of grace ex opere operato, was 
omitted from Article XXV.,and that the language on infant 
baptism in Article XX VII. was strengthened, while that 
in XX XVII. (“On the royal supremacy”) is of a much more 
sober and guarded character than the bald statement of 
the corresponding Article in the Edwardian series. 

3. On the other hand, the independent line taken by 
the Church of England in the matters of dispute with 
Rome was adhered to, and im some respects more sharply 
defined than had been the case in the earlier Articles. 

As instances of this, reference may be made to the 
additions to Article VI. (On the canonical books, and the 
position of the Apocrypha), the addition to XX V. (On the 
number of sacraments ordained of Christ, and the rejec- 
tion of the claim of the “five rites” to be regarded as 
having the like nature of sacraments with Baptism and 
the Eucharist), the addition of XXX. (On the denial of the 
cup to the laity), the vindication of the rights of National 
Churches in XX XIII, and of the character of the English 
ordinal in XXXVI. The substitution of “ Romanensium ” 


1 See further in the commentary on Article XXVIII. It will not be for- 
gotten that a few years earlier (in 1559) the Klizabethan divines had struck 
out from the Prayer-Book the ‘‘black rubric” which appeared to deny the 
‘real and spiritual presence” of Christ’s body and blood, and had restored 
tho use of the first clause (‘‘ the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, ete.’’) in 
the administration of the elements, as well as of the eucharistic vestments. 
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for “Scholasticorum” in XXII. marked the intention of 
the Article to condemn a present current form of teaching 
rather than the more formal statements of scholastic divines. 
And while the withdrawal of Article XXIX. before 
publication, as well as the excision of the clause referred 
to above on grace ex opere operato, betrays a desire not 
to create unnecessary differences with Rome on matters 
of doctrine, where there might be room for difference of 
opinion, the rewriting of Articles XXIV. and XXXII. 
manifested a determination to speak out plainly on 
practical matters, where it was considered that plain 
speaking was necessary. 

4. Changes affecting the position of the Puritan’ party. 

There is no doubt that the change in Article XXVIII, 
involving the omission of the clause denying the real 
presence was most distasteful to them,? nor can the 
addition of the affirmative clause to Article XX. have 
been altogether agreeable, though their objections to it 
were not raised till later. They were not altogether 
satisfied with Article XXXIIL., as a considerable number 
of members of the Lower House of Convocation were 
anxious that these words in it might be mitigated. “Is 

1 The name of Puritan may well be given to them, though, as a matter 
of history, it was not used till the following year. Fuller (Ch, Hist. ii. 
p- 540) notes, under the year 1564, that the name first began in this year, 
and characteristically adds that ‘‘the grief had not been great, if it had 
ended in the same.” 

2 Humphrey and Sampson sent to Bullinger in July 1566 a list of ‘‘some 
blemishes which still attach to the Church of England,” and among them 
they note the following :—‘“‘ The free liberty of preaching is taken away from 
the ministers of Christ, those who now are willing to preach are forbidden 
to recommend any innovation with regard to rites, but all are obliged to 
give their assent to ceremonies by subscribing their hands. Lastly, the 
article composed in the time of Edward the Sixth respecting the spiritual 
eating, which expressly oppugned and took away the real presence in the 
Eucharist, and contained a most clear explanation of the truth, is now set 


forth among us mutilated and imperfect.” —Zurich Letters (Parker Society), 
yol, i. p. 165. 
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ut qui peccat in publicum ordinem ecclesiz, quique ledit 
authoritatem magistratus, et qui infirmorum fratrum con- 
scientias vulnerat, publice, ut ceteri timeantur, arguendus 
est.” The clause had stood without question in the Ed- 
wardian Articles, and, in spite of the request of the Puritan 
party, was left intact. On the other hand itis possible that 
the tenth of the series of 1553 was omitted out of tender- 
ness to the rising Calvinism of the party, and that for 
the same reason the first clause was added to our present 
Article X. 

5. There remain a limited number of changes which 
cannot well be classified under any of the foregoing heads. 
Of these some were made in order to bring the English 
into closer conformity with the Latin.? For others it is 
not easy to state the precise reason which called for them. 
None of them, however, are of any great importance. 

(c) The final revision of 1571.—The Articles passed 
by Convocation and approved by the Crown in 1563 
underwent a further revision in 1571. Up till this 
date, although the Articles had been signed by 
members of Convocation, subscription was not re- 
quired from the clergy of the Church in general; 
and the Queen steadily resisted every attempt made 
to submit them to Parliament. When, however, the 
Anglo-Roman schism had been brought about by 
the publication of the papal bull, excommunicating the 
Queen in 1570,it would seem that her reluctance to 
call in the aid of Parliament in enforcing subscription 


1Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 336. 

2 The Parker MS., signed by the bishops, is, it will be remembered, in 
Latin, as is also the authoritative edition published by Wolfe. But 
English MSS. of the Articles dating from 1563 still remain among the 
Elizabethan State Papers (‘‘Domestic,” vol, xxvii. §§ 40, 41), one of which 
is endorsed ‘‘ Articles of Religion agreed on, 1562, in the Convocation 
House,” and at least two English editions of the Articles were printed by 
Jugge and Cawood, 
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was somewhat relaxed, and in the session of 1571 an 
Act was passed requiring all clergy, who had been 
ordained by any form except that in the English Prayer- 
Book of Edward vi. or Elizabeth, to subscribe to “all the 
Articles of religion which only concern the confession of 
the true Christian faith and the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, comprised in a book imprinted, entituled, Articles 
whereupon tt was agreed by the Archbishops and Bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole Clergy im the Convocation 
holden at London in the year of our Lord God 1562, 
according to the computation of the Church of England, 
jor the avoiding the diversities of opinions, and for the 
establishing of consent touching true religion ; put forth by 
the Queen’s authority.” The Act was evidently due to the 
Anglo-Roman schism, and was intended primarily to 
enforce subscription on those who had been ordained 
during the reign of Mary. But it also provided that, 
for the future, “the said Articles” were to be subscribed 
by all candidates for ordination, and by every person 
admitted to any benefice with cure of souls.? 

Thus, for the first time, subscription to the Articles 
was required by statute law, and until quite recent 
times this Act of the 13th of Elizabeth was the only 
one that could be quoted as enforcing it on all the 
clergy.2. This is the more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered—(1) that the edition of the Articles contemplated 
in the Act was the English edition, printed in 1568, 
by Jugge and Cawood, which contained neither the 


143 Elizab. c. xi, “An Act to reform certain disorders touching 
ministers of the Church.” See Strype, Annals, vol. ii. p. 71, and Prothero’s 
Statutes and Constitutional Documents, p. 64. 

2 The Act of Uniformity of 1662 was concerned with the Prayer-Book 
and not the Articles—only incidentally requiring subscription to the 
latter from all Zectuwrers. The Articles, it must be remembered, form no 
part of the Book of Common Prayer, though in modern times generally 
bound up with it. 
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Twenty-ninth Article nor the affirmative clause of 
Article XX; (2) that the terms of the Act were in- 
geniously drawn, so as to enforce subscription to some 
only of the Articles, for it is clear that the restrictive 
word, “only,” was inserted in the interests of the 
Puritan party, and intended to relieve them from the 
necessity of subscribing to those Articles which were 
concerned with discipline as distinct from doctrine; and 
(3) that, without any reference whatever to the action 
of Parliament, the Articles were revised by Convocation, 
and that, from that day to this, subscription has been 
required on the authority of the Church to all the 
Articles, and to that form of them which was finally 
accepted by Convocation. Such facts are very signi- 
ficant, and those who maintain that the Church of 
England is an “Act of Parliament Church” would do 
well to ponder them. 

The Bill referred to above was introduced into the 
Commons on 7th April, transmitted to the Lords on 
3rd May, passed its third reading on the 21st, and 
obtained the royal assent on the 29th of the same 
month. On the very day on which it was read the first 
time in the House of Commons, we find Parker requiring 
subscription from all members of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, who had not formerly subscribed; and early in 
May there are signs that a revision of the Articles was 
taken in hand, and that some alterations and emenda- 
tions were in contemplation. On 4th May the bishops 
were secretly considering the Articles, and came to the 
conclusion “that when the Book of Articles touching 
doctrine shall be fully agreed upon, that then the same 
shall be put in print by the appointment of my Lord of 
Sarum [Jewel], and a price rated for the same to be 
sold.” On 11th May the bishops were again de- 
liberating, and on that day Parker and ten other bishops 
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(including Guest of Rochester) signed an English MS. 
containing the Twenty-ninth Article, but omitting the 
affirmative clause of Article XX. After this, further 
deliberations must have taken place, although no record 
of them is now forthcoming. We only know that the 
bishops gave up the Book of the Articles to the Queen’s 
Majesty “to peruse them and judge them,” ? and that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles were finally published in Latin 
and English with the royal ratification attached to them, 
which plainly declared the assent of Convocation to them. 

“This Book of the Articles before rehearsed is again 
approved and allowed to be holden and executed within 
the realm, by the assent and consent of our Sovereign 
Lady ELizaABETH, by the grace of God, of England, 
France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, etc. 
Which Articles were deliberately read and confirmed 


4 See Hardwick, p. 150 seq. 

2 Among the State Papers (‘‘ Domestic,” Elizabeth, vol. Ixxviii. No. 37) 
is an (unsigned) document addressed to Cecil, in Bishop Guest’s hand- 
writing, suggesting the introduction of various alterations in the Articles 
before their final ratification. The Articles which he wished to have 
modified were the seventeenth, in which he suggests the omission of the 
words ‘‘by His counsel secret to us,” on the ground that Ephesians i. 
really reveals God’s counsel. Further, he would have the last paragraph 
of this article altered, because part of it is not clearly expressed, and 
part might be thought to countenance the notion of a secret will of God 
opposed to His revealed one, In Article XXV. he criticises the paragraph 
on the ‘five rites commonly called Sacraments,” which he wishes to have 
altered. In XXVIII. he suggests—(1) the omission of the word ‘‘only” 
in the clause, ‘‘ the body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the supper 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner,” and (2) the addition of 
“profitably” to the following clause, ‘‘the mean whereby the body of 
Christ is received, etc.” ; while he urges very strongly that Article 
XXIX. should not be confirmed and authorised. The paper was quite 
ineffectual, as none of the changes suggested by him were made. The 
latter part of the document is quoted in Mr. G. F. Hodge’s Bishop 
Guest—Articles XXVIIT. and X XIX. where, however, a wrong reference 
to the yolume of Slate Papers is given. It should be not lxxv. 36, but 


9° 


(as above) Ixxvili. 37, 
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again by the subscription of the hands of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Upper House, and by the 
subscription of the whole clergy of the Nether House 
in their Convocation, in the year of our Lord 1571.”+ 
The changes introduced before the Articles were thus 
ratified and published include the restoration of Article 
XXIX., and the addition of the complete list of the books 
of the Apocrypha in Article VI. The affirmative clause 
of Article XX. was apparently ratified by the Synod, 
and various other minor alterations were introduced. 
“They are either emendations in the wording of thirteen 
titles, or corrections introduced into the English form 
of the older Latin copy, or occasional explanations of 
phraseology believed to have been capable of miscon- 
struction,” but they “left the character impressed upon 
the Articles of 1563 entirely unaffected.”? The fact 
that the Articles, as thus revised, were published in 
both Latin and English, with the royal ratification 
attached to them, suggests the inquiry, which of the 
two versions is to be considered the most authoritative ; 
and in answer to this we cannot do better than follow 
the example of Archdeacon Hardwick in quoting some 
words of Daniel Waterland, which sum up in a con- 
venient form all that there is to be said on the subject. 
“As to the Articles, English and Latin, I may just 
observe, for the sake of such readers as are less ac- 
quainted with these things—/%rst, That the Articles were 
passed, recorded, and ratified in the year 1562, and in 
Latin only. Secondly, That those Latin Articles were 
revised and corrected by the Convocation of 1571. 
Thirdly, That an authentic English translation was then 
made of the Latin Articles by the same Convocation, 
1 The ratification still stands at the close of the Articles as they are 


printed in modern Prayer-Books, 
2 Hardwick, p. 155. 
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and the Latin and English adjusted as nearly as possible. 
Fourthly, That the Articles thus prepared in both 
languages were published the same year, and by the 
royal authority. /i/fthly, Subscription was required the 
same year to the English Articles, called the Articles of 
1562, by the famous Act of the 13th of Elizabeth. 

These things considered, I might justly say, with 
Bishop Burnet, that the Latin and English are both 
equally authentical. Thus much, however, I may cer- 
tainly infer, that if in any places the English version be 
ambiguous, where the Latin original is clear and deter- 
minate, the Latin ought to fix the more doubtful sense 
of the other (as also vice versa), it being evident that the 
Convocation, Queen, and Parliament, intended the same 
sense in both.”? 


4, THe Royal DECLARATION. 


Since 1571 no change whatever has been made in 
the text of the Thirty-Nine Articles. But,as they stand 
in modern prayer-books, there is prefixed to them a 
document entitled ““His Majesty’s Declaration,” of 
which some account must now be given. 

By the time of the accession of Charles the First 
(1625), the school of churchmen, of which Bishop 
Andrewes is the best and most famous representative,” 
had begun to rise into power. The publication of 
the Zeclesiastical Polity of Richard Hooker? may be 


1 “Supplement to the Case of Arian Subscription Considered,” Works, 
vol. ii. p. 816; quoted in Hardwick, p. 156. 

2 On the position of Andrewes and his school, see Dean Church’s essay 
on Andrewes, in Masters in English Theology, p. 88 seq. 

3The first four books of the /cclesiastical Polity were published in 
1593, and the filth came out by itself in 1597; the three remaining books 
were published posthumously, as they were incomplete when Hooker died 
in 1600. 
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said to mark the beginnings of the reaction against the 
dominant Calvinism of the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Since then the position of the “Arminian”? 
party had become much more definite. Instead of 
merely standing upon the defensive, they were beginning 
to carry the war into the enemy’s country, and attack 
the interpretation which the Calvinistic party, with an 
entire disregard of history, had fastened upon the 
Articles and formularies of the Church. The attention 
of the country in general was called to the subject by 
the appearance of Richard Montague’s New Gag for an 
Old Goose in 1622. Montague was at this time a 
simple parish priest, and his work was intended as a 
reply to a Roman attack upon the Church of England, 
entitled The Gag for the New Gospel, which assumed that 
the popular Calvinistic theology of the day truly repre- 
sented the accepted doctrine of the Church of England. 
To this position Montague offered an uncompromising 
opposition, and, “as far as the matter of his volume is 
concerned,” it may be described as “a temperate exposi- 
tion of the reasons which were leading an increasing 
body of scholars to reject the doctrines of Rome and 
Geneva alike.”* Complaints of the book were raised 
in the House of Commons, and the matter was referred 
to Abbot, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Montague was 
summoned to Lambeth, and admonished; but instead of 
yielding to the primate’s advice, returned home to follow 
up his first work by a second, the famous <Appello 
Cesarem, in which he “indicated more fiercely than 
before his claim to be the true exponent of the doctrine 


1 It is difficult to know by what term to describe the party. ‘‘ High 
Churchmen”’ is an anachronism, as the word had not yet come into use. 
‘“‘Arminian” was the term (most unfairly) applied to them by their 
opponents. It is therefore employed in the text. 

29, R. Gardiner, History of Hngland, vol. v. p. 852. 
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of the Church.” The book was scarcely completed 
before James 1. died, and thus it appeared in 1625 with 
a dedication to his successor. Once more complaints 
were raised in the House of Commons, and for a time 
Montague was committed to custody. Shortly after his 
release, however, he was appointed Bishop of Chichester 
(August 1628), and now, though the Puritan Abbot was 
still Archbishop of Canterbury, yet with Laud already 
Bishop of London, and daily rising in the royal favour, it 
was manifest to all that the supremacy of the Calvinistic 
party was seriously endangered. While the storm raised 
by the publication of the Appello Cesarem was still 
raging, Cosin, the Dean (and afterwards Bishop) of 
Durham, had in 1627 published his Devotions. This 
was a manual of prayer, containing offices for the Hours, 
which had been prepared, probably at the request of the 
King himself, for the use of members of the English 
Church. It was at once made the subject of a violent 
attack by William Prynne, who boldly demanded that, 
for the future, no man should be allowed to speak or 
write against the Calvinistic doctrines, and that the 
conclusions of the (Calvinistic) Synod of Dort should be 
offered as a test to every clergyman in England. Those 
who refused to subscribe were to be at once excluded 
from holding any ecclesiastical office. This was a definite 
challenge to the Church party, and was immediately 
accepted by them as such. Two years before, in 1626, 
a royal proclamation for the peace of the Church had 
been drawn up, in the hope of putting an end to the 
unseemly controversies which were raging. In some 
of the towns where this was distributed, it seems to have 
had some effect.? Accordingly Laud now advised Charles 
to follow it up by a second proclamation, which should 


18, R. Gardiner, History of England, vol. v. p. 354, 
2 Cf. Hardwick, p. 200. 
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be prefixed to a reprint of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
This was at once done,’ and the document thus 
issued, which is probably from the pen of Laud himself, 
has kept its place prefixed to the Articles to the present 
day. Its object was to allay the violent disputes by 
which the Church was torn asunder. And in order to 
effect this, his Majesty was made to express his will, 
that “in these both curious and unhappy differences, 
which have for so many hundred years, in different 
times and places, exercised the Church of Christ .... 
all further curious search be laid aside, and these 
disputes shut up in God’s promises, as they be generally 
set forth to us in the Holy Scripture, and the general 
meaning of the Articles of the Church of England 
according to them. And that no man hereafter shall 
either print or preach to draw the article aside any way, 
but shall submit to it in the plain and full meaning 
thereof; and shall not put his own sense or comment to 
be the meaning of the article, but shall take it in the 
literal and grammatical sense.” 

Simultaneously with the publication of this declara- 
tion a proclamation was issued, calling in Montague’s 
Appello Cesarem, in order that men might “no more 
trouble themselves with these unnecessary questions, 
the first occasion being taken away.” But, in spite of 
this proof of earnestness and good faith, the indignation 
of the Puritan and Calvinistic party among the clergy 
and in the House of Commons knew no bounds. Some 
of the clergy at once addressed a petition to the King, 
complaining that he had placed them in a grave dilemma, 
for they must either disobey him by attacking the Pelagian 
and Arminian heresies, or else, on the other hand, 
“provoke the heavier indignation of the King of kings 
Himself by failing to make known the whole counsel 


1 See the history in Gardiner, vol. vii, p, 21 seg. 
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of God,’ while the House of Commons, turned for the 
time into a theological debating society, solemnly adopted 
the following resolution :— 

“We, the Commons now in Parliament assembled, do 
claim, profess, and avow for truth, the sense of the 
Articles of religion which were established in Parlia- 
ment in the reign of our late Queen Elizabeth, which 
by public acts of the Church of England, and by the 
general and concurrent exposition of the writers of our 
Church, have been delivered to us; and we do reject the 
sense of the Jesuits and Arminians.” ! : 

Into the later history of the controversy there is no 
necessity to enter here. It is sufficient to point out 
how true is the remark of Archdeacon Hardwick that 
such protestations are utterly inconsistent with the pre- 
text that the Articles were framed on a Calvinistic 
hypothesis, “for as the ‘ Declaration’ aimed at nothing 
more than to confine the teaching of the clergy to those 
points which were suggested by a plain and literal ex- 
position of the public formulary, the wild outcry raised 
against such principles of exegesis seemed to justify the 
argument which Montague and others were adopting, 
when they urged that ‘ Calvinism’ is not accordant with 
the letter of the Articles, and cannot be deduced from 
them by any of the rules which judges commonly apply 
to the interpretation of a legal document.” 2 


5. PuritaAN ATTEMPTS TO AMEND OR SUPPLEMENT 
THE ARTICLES. 


The observation just quoted is very just, and, in order 
to confirm it, it will be well to pass briefly in review the 
attempts to supplement or amend the Articles which at 
various times proceeded from the Calvinistic party, who 

1Gardiner, vol. vii. p. 41, 2 Hardwick, p. 203, 
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thus by their own acts have again and again testified to 
their conviction that the natural interpretation of the 
authoritative formularies of the Church of England is 
not favourable to their tenets. Pitt’s saying that the 
Church of England has a Popish liturgy and a Calvin- 
istic set of Articles is well known, and probably represents 
an opinion which is widely held. It is, however, seriously 
inaccurate. It must be admitted that there is a differ- 
ence between the Articles and the Prayer-Book. The 
Articles, dating as they do from the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, are, as has been already implied, the 
product of a time when churchmen were still standing 
on the defensive, and had not yet fully worked out 
their true position. For example, exposed as they were to 
the violent attacks of the. party of the exiles on the 
whole system of Church government, they were concerned 
mainly to defend Episcopacy as an allowable form of 
Church government rather than as a system of divine 
origin. In other matters, too, their position was more or 
less tentative, and often negative rather than positive. 
The Articles naturally reflect the character of the time 
to which they belong, and speak at times in hesitating 
and indecisive tones. The Prayer-Book has twice 
undergone revision since the Articles assumed their 
present form. The revision of 1604 gave us the 
latter part of the Catechism with its clear teaching 
on the sacraments, and the presence in the Eucharist; 
while the impress of the Caroline divines was stamped 
upon the book in 1662; and the numerous changes then 
introduced bear witness to the determination of those 
who were responsible for them to make the book more 
adequate to express the mind of the Church catholic. 
In order, therefore, to arrive at the full teaching and 
mature judgment of the Church of England, the Articles 
must be supplemented by the Prayer-Book. Thus much 
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is frankly admitted. What is not admitted is that the 
Articles were framed on a definite Calvinistic hypothesis, 
and that the interpretation fastened upon them by 
Calvinists is true. On such an hypothesis they are, to 
say the least, seriously defective; and so much was 
admitted by the party, even as early as 1571. We have 
already seen that the Parliament of that year hesitated 
to enforce subscription to those Articles which concern 
the discipline and polity of the Church. In spite of this 
it would appear that some of the Puritans were unable 
to subscribe, and consequently suffered deprivation, under 
the terms of the Act;1 and that the doctrinal Articles 
were not altogether satisfactory to them is proved by the 
Admonitions to Parliament which emanated from the 
Puritan party shortly afterwards. In the first of these 
(1572) the Puritans ingenuously admit that some re- 
servation was requisite on their part, if they were to 
accept the Articles, for they write as follows :—“ For 
the articles concerning the substance of doctrine, using 
a godly interpretation in a point or two, which are either 
too sparely or else too darkly set down, we were and 
are ready, according to duty, to subscribe unto them.” In 
the “Second Admonition” some months later they say 
boldly, “The Book of the Articles of Christian Religion 
speaketh very dangerously of falling from grace, which 
is to be reformed, because it too much inclineth to 
error.” 

Again, the whole controversy, which resulted in the 
preparation of the Lambeth Articles in 1595, is a witness 
to the same fact. This is not the place to enter into the 
history of that controversy. The Articles themselves 


1See the complaint raised in the ‘‘first admonition,” quoted in 
Prothero’s Statutes and Constitutional Documents, p. 198. 

2On the controversy, see Perry’s English Church History, vol. ii. p. 351 
seg. and Hardwick, p. 159 seq. 
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will be given in the commentary on Article XVII. It 
will be sufficient to point out here that in order to 
crush at the outset the revolt against the dominant 
Calvinism at Cambridge Archbishop Whitgift was per- 
suaded to send down to the university a series of nine 
Articles prepared by Whitaker, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and revised and approved by the archbishop 
himself and a few other divines assembled at Lambeth. 
These Articles set forth, in the harshest and narrowest 
fashion, the main points of the Calvinistic system, and 
we have only to place them side by side with our own 
Seventeenth Article to feel convinced that, whatever it 
means, it does not mean to teach the doctrine of Calvin. 
Happily the Queen intervened, and the attempt to force 
the Lambeth Articles upon the Church was dropped. 
They were not even presented to Convocation, nor have 
they ever received any authority of any kind in this 
country. 

Once more, at the beginning of the reign of James L., 
the Puritans confessed that from their point of view the 
Articles were defective and inadequate. At the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, in 1604, various objections were 
raised to them by Reynolds, the Puritan spokesman, who 
“moved his majesty that the Book of Articles of Religion, 
concluded 1562, might be explained in places obscure, 
and enlarged where some things were defective. For 
example, whereas Article 16, the words are these: 
“After we have received the Holy Ghost, we may 
depart from grace”; notwithstanding the meaning be 
sound, yet he desired that, because they may seem to 
be contrary to the doctrine of God’s predestination and 
election in the Seventeenth Article, both those words might 
be explained with this, or the like addition, “yet neither 
totally nor finally”; and also that the nine assertions 
orthodoxal, as he termed them, concluded upon at 
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Lambeth, might be inserted into that “Book of Articles.”! 
Towards the close of the same year an “apology for 
those ministers who are troubled for refusing of sub- 
scription and conformity” was drawn up by the Lin- 
colnshire Nonconformists and presented to the King 
(December 1, 1604), in which complaint is made that 
they are unable to subscribe, because they are ‘‘ persuaded 
that both the Book of Common Prayer and the other book 
(z.e. the Articles) contain in them sundry things which 
are not agreeable but contrary to the word of God.”* 
Again, when, during the Civil War, the Puritan party 
had obtained the upper hand, one of the first things 
undertaken by them was a revision of the Articles, 
“in order to render their sense more express and 
determinate in favour of Calvinism.” Acting under 
directions received from the Parliament the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, in 1643, appointed a 
committee, “to consider what amendments were proper 
to be made in the doctrinal articles of the Church of 
England, and report them to the assembly, who were 
ten weeks in debating upon the first fifteen.” At a 
later date the divines were “very busy upon Article 
XVI. and upon that clause of it which mentioneth de- 
parting from grace,” when their work was altogether 
suspended, by order of the Parliament. The first fifteen 
Articles, as amended by this body, have been printed by 
Neal the Puritan historian,? and a singular composition 
it is. The first Article is the only one that was allowed 
to remain untouched. The changes in Articles IV., V., 
XILV., and XV. are of little or no consequence. Very 
significant, however, is the change in Article II., where 


1 The Sum and Substance of the Conference, ete.” in Cardwell’s History 
of Conferences, p. 178. 

2 Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol, ii. p. 56, 

3 Op. cit. vol. ili, Appendix 1, 
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in the clause on the Atonement, which states that Christ 
died “to be a sacrifice not only for original guilt, but 
also for. all actual sins of men,” the word “all” is 
deliberately expunged, in order to bring the article into 
harmony with the tenet of “particular redemption.” 
The eighth (“ On the creeds”) wasat first omitted altogether, 
but the divines were content to let it remain, on condi- 
tion that the creeds were re-translated and annotated. 
In the remaining Articles changes of more or less 
importance will be found, which are duly noted in 
the commentary,! and which give in some cases an 
entirely different complexion to the teaching of the 
Articles. But even so we learn from the report of 
divines to the House of Commons that they were not com- 
pletely satisfied with the result of their labours, for they 
felt themselves constrained to acknowledge that, in spite of 
their efforts, very many things continued to be “defective,” 
and “ other expressions also were fit to be changed.” 2 

Still later, we find that the Puritan objections to the 
Articles were repeated after the Restoration, and so late 
as 1689 Richard Baxter, in his Hnglish Nonconformity, 
admits that “the words of the Articles in their obvious 
sense are many times liable to exception, and that there 
are many things in them that good men may scruple.” ® 

The facts here collected together are suggestive. Of 
themselves they are sufficient to show how utterly false 
is the popular misconception to which Pitt gave expres- 
sion in the remark quoted above; and when contrasted 
with the readiness of Laud and his party to appeal to the 
“literal and grammatical sense of the Articles,” they in- 
dicate not obscurely that the interpretation placed upon 
the Articles by the Laudian school of divines and their 
successors is historically correct. 


1 See especially the notes on Article IX. 
*See Hardwick, p. 212. *Ch, xxiv, 
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6. History or SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ARTICLES. 


When the Forty-Two Articles of 1553 were first issued, 
the intention of the authorities was that they should be 
offered for signature to all the clergy of the Church of 
England, and a royal mandate to this effect was accord- 
ingly issued in June 1553. The death of the King in 
the following month prevented it from being enforced, 
and when the Articles were revived and revised in 1563, 
no attempt to require general subscription was made by 
the Church. The Act of 1571, as has been already 
shown, was so drawn as to require the acceptance of the 
doctrinal Articles alone, as distinct from those which 
concern discipline. But the Convocation that met at 
the same time proceeded boldly to insist in its canons 
that every minister before entering on his duties should 
subscribe to all the Articles agreed upon in the Synod,1 
and that all public preachers should signify their assent 
in the same way, and although these canons were not 
subscribed by the Lower House, and were left without 
any formal ratification by the Sovereign, the Court of 
High Commission proceeded to enforce subscription to all 
the Articles without distinction. This rigour was con- 
siderably relaxed during the later years of Grindal’s 


1“¢(uivis minister ecclesie, antequam in sacram functionem ingrediatur, 
subscribet omnibus articulis de religione Christiana, in quos consensum est 
in Synodo ; et publice ad populum, ubicunque episcopus jusserit, patefaciet 
conscientiam suam, quid de illis articulis, et universa doctrina sentiat.” 
—Cardwell’s Synodalia, vol. i. p. 120. 

2 Quoniam articuli illi religionis Christiana, in quos consensum est ab 
episcopis in legitima et sancta Synodo, jussu atque auctoritate serenissime 
principis Elizabeth convocata et celebrata, haud dubie collecti sunt ex 
sacris libris Veteris et Novi Testamenti, et cum celesti doctrina, que in illis 
continetur, per omnia congruunt ; quoniam etiam liber publicarum precum, 
et liber de inauguratione archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, presbyterorum et 
diaconorum nihil continent ab illa ipsa doctrina alienum ; quicunque mit- 
tentur ad docendum populum, illorum articulorum auctoritatem et fidem, 
non tantum concionibus suis, sed etiam subscriptione confirmabunt.”’ 
—Synodatia, vol. i. p. 127. 
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primacy, in consequence of which, upon Whitgift’s eleva- 
tion to the see of Canterbury, one of his earliest acts 
was to put forth his famous “Three Articles” in 1583. 
Neither the Parliament nor the Convocation had ordered 
any precise form of subscription, an omission which 
Whitgift now proceeded to supply, requiring, “ That none 
be permitted to preach, read, catechise, minister the 
sacraments, or execute any ecclesiastical function, by 
what authority soever he be admitted thereunto, unless 
he first consent and subscribe to these Articles following, 
before the ordinary of the diocese, viz. :— 

“1. That Her Majesty under God hath, and ought to 
have, the sovereignty and rule over all manner of per- 
sons born within her realms, and dominions, and countries, 
of what estate, ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they be; and 
that none other foreign power, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or temporal, 
within Her Majesty’s said realms, dominions, and countries. 

“2. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of order- 
ing bishops, priests, and deacons, containeth nothing in 
it contrary to the word of God, and that the same 
may lawfully be used, and that he himself will use the 
form of the said book prescribed in public prayer and 
administration of the sacraments, and none other. 

“3. That he alloweth the Book of the Articles of 
Religion agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole clergy in the Convocation 
holden at London in the year of our Lord 1562, and set 
forth by Her Majesty’s authority, and that he believeth 
all the articles therein contained to be agreeable to the 
Word of God.” 

In conformity with this document, subscription was once 

1 Strype’s Whitgift, bk. iii. ch. iii; cf. Perry, History of the English 
Church, vol. ii. p. 318 seg. 
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more rigorously enforced, and at the beginning of the 
following century the “Three Articles” received synodal 
authority, being adopted almost verbatim as the Thirty- 
sixth Canon in the series put forth and ratified by the 
Sovereign in 1604. 


Canon XXXVI. 


“ Subscription to be required of such as are to be made 
ministers.” 

No person shall hereafter be received into the 
ministry, nor either by institution or collation admitted 
to any ecclesiastical living, nor suffered to preach, to 
catechise, or to be a lecturer or reader of divinity, in 
either university, or in any cathedral or collegiate church, 
city, or market town, parish church, chapel, or in any 
other place in this realm, except he be licensed either by 
the archbishop, or by the bishop of the diocese where he 
is to be placed, under their hands and seals, or by one of 
the two universities under their seal likewise; and except 
he shall first subscribe to these three articles following, 
in such manner and sort as we have here appointed :— 

“JT. That the King’s Majesty, under God, is the only 
supreme governor of this realm, and of all other his 
Highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual 
or ecclesiastical things or causes, as temporal; and that 
no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath, 
or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
His Majesty’s said realms, dominions, and countries. 

“JI. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of order- 
ing of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, containeth in it 
nothing contrary to the word of God, and that it may 
lawfully so be used; and that he himself will use the 
form in the said Book prescribed, in public prayer, and 
administration of the sacraments, and none other, 
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“III. That he alloweth the Book of Articles of Religion 
agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both pro- 
vinces, and by the whole clergy in the Convocation 
holden at London in the year of our Lord God 1562; 
and that he acknowledgeth all and every the Articles 
therein contained, being in number nine and thirty, besides 
the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of God. 

“To these three Articles, whosoever will subscribe he 
shall, for the avoiding of all ambiguities, subscribe in this 
order and form of words, setting down both his Christian 
and surname, viz. :— 

“TN. N., do willingly and ex animo subscribe to these 
three articles above mentioned, and to all things that are 
contained in them. 

And if any bishop shall ordain, admit, or license any, 
as is aforesaid, except he first have subscribed in manner 
and form as here we have appointed, he shall be sus- 
pended from giving of orders and licences to preach for 
the space of twelve months. But if either of the uni- 
versities shall offend therein, we leave them to the danger 
of the law, and His Majesty’s censure.” ? 

The Act of Uniformity of 1662 required a still more 
stringent declaration of assent to the Book of Common 
Prayer, to be read publicly in church, by every person 
instituted or collated to a benefice with cure? but the 


1 Cardwell’s Synodalia, vol. i. p. 267. The canons were passed by both 
Houses, and ratified by letters patent, in Zatin, but an English translation 
was at once made, and printed by ‘‘ Robert Barker, printer to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, anno 1604.” 

2«T A, B., do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and every thing contained and prescribed in and by the book intituled, 
‘The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the 
United Church of England and Ireland: together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches ; and 
the Form or Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons’ (13 & 14 Chas. II., ch. 4, § 6).” 
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subject of subscription to the Articles did not come 
within its province,! and, therefore, the form ordered by 
the Thirty-sixth Canon remained in force. 

After the revolution of 1688 an attempt was made to 
get rid of the various forms of subscriptions and declara- 
tions required from the clergy, and the abortive Compre- 
hension Bill of 1689 proposed that “No other subscriptions 
or declarations shall from henceforward be required of any 
person, but only the declaration mentioned in a statute 
made in the thirtieth year of the reign of the late King 
Charles the Second, intituled, ‘An Act for the more 
effectual preserving the King’s person and government by 
disabling Papists from sitting in either House of Parlia- 
ment, ” and also this declaration following :— 

“J, A. B., do submit to the present constitution of the 
Church of England. I acknowledge that the doctrine of 
it contains in it all things necessary to salvation, and that 
I will conform myself to the worship and the government 
thereof, as established by law. And I solemnly promise, 
in the exercise of my ministry, to preach and practice 
according thereunto.” ? 

The Bill was introduced into the House of Lords, with- 
out any reference whatever to Convocation, and though 
it passed the Lords the House of Commons declined 
altogether to discuss it. “ They were much offended with 
the Bill of Comprehension, as containing matters relating 
to the Church, in which the representative body of the 
clergy had not been so much as advised with.”* Accord- 
ingly, the somewhat ambitious scheme “ for uniting their 

1 Except so far as lectwrers were concerned (13 & 14 Chas. IL., ¢. 4, § 19). 

2 See the report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to consider 
the subscriptions, declarations, and oaths required to be made and taken 
by the clergy of the United Church of England and Ireland, 1865 (p. 58), 
where the form finally agreed upon by the House of Lords is given. 

3 For the history of the bill see Perry, vol. ii. p. 543 seg., and Macaulay, 
History of England, ch. xi, 
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Majesties’ Protestant subjects ” was hastily dropped, and 
the agitation in favour of a change in the forms of 
subscription died away. In practice, the subscriptions 
required by the terms of the 13th Act of Elizabeth and 
the Thirty-sixth Canon were combined, the form generally 
used being as follows :— 

“J, A. B, do willingly and from my heart subscribe 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and to the three 
Articles in the Thirty-sixth Canon, and to all things 
therein contained.” 

In spite of the stringency of the tests required it was 
found early in the last century that a considerable number 
of clergy of Arian and Socinian opinions had crept into 
the ministry of the Church. These men, when confronted 
with the terms of the declaration to which they had set 
their hands, boldly declared that it was “an avowed prin- 
ciple among them that these Articles (viz. the Thirty-Nine) 
may lawfully and conscientiously be subscribed in any 
sense in which they themselves, by their own interpre- 
tation, can reconcile them to Scripture, without regard to 
the meaning and intention, either of the persons who first 
compiled them, or who now impose them.”* They were 
thus ready to evade their plain meaning and make short 
work of their “literal and grammatical sense.” This 
dishonest and disingenuous manner of subscribing was 
denounced with great energy by Daniel Waterland in his 
“Case of Arian Subscription Considered,”’? and other works, 
and its advocates soon found that their position was an 


1 See Waterland’s ‘‘ Case of Arian Subscription Considered,” Works, vol. 
ii. p. 264. Dr. S. Clarke in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, published 
in 1712, had laid it down as a maxim that ‘‘ every person may reasonably 
agree to such forms, whenever he can, in wy sense at all, reconcile them 
with Scripture,” 

2 Published in 1726, 
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utterly untenable one. Then began an agitation for the 
removal of all tests, headed by Archdeacon Blackburne, 
the author of the notorious Confessional, a work in 
which “he denies that churches have any right to make 
confessions of faith, and asserts that the inalienable 
privilege of every one to believe as he pleases ought 
not to be interfered with. That these objectionable con- 
fessions, every one of which, according to Blackburne, 
contains “very material decisions from which an in- 
telligent Christian may reasonably dissent,” should be 
imposed as terms of qualification for office, and formal 
subscription required to them, is contended to be an 
abominable injustice and tyranny.”* A petition was, 
accordingly, prepared, setting forth the views of the 
Latitudinarian party, and introduced into the House of 
Commons on February 6th, 1772. Its rejection was 
moved by the member for Oxford, Sir Roger Newdigate. 
Edmund Burke spoke strongly against it, and in the end 
the proposal to receive and consider the petition was re- 
jected by 217 to 71. After this decisive defeat a con- 
siderable time elapsed before any further attempt was 
made to alter the terms of the declaration required from 
the clergy, and the forms of assent given above remained 
unchanged until the year 1865. A few years previously 
an abortive bill had been introduced into the House of 
Lords, for the purpose of abolishing the oaths and declara- 
tions required. Shortly after this a royal commission 
was appointed to consider the whole subject. Their re- 
port showed that the forms in use were unnecessarily 
numerous and complicated, and the commissioners were 
unanimous in recommending the substitution of a single 
declaration of assent to the Prayer-Book and Articles 
together, in place of the cumbrous forms till then in use. 
An Act of Parliament was passed in 1865 to give legal 
1 Perry’s English Church History, vol. iii. p. 101. 
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effect to their recommendations, and, at the same time, 
Convocation obtained leave from the Crown to revise the 
Canons so far as was necessary. An amended version of 
Canon XXXVI. was made and published by the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, and‘ confirmed by 
royal letters patent,' and since that time the declaration 
of assent made by all candidates for orders, as well as by 
all persons admitted to any benefice or licensed to preach 
has run as follows :— 

“J, A. B., do solemnly make the following declaration. 
I assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, and 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; I believe the doctrine 
of the [United] Church of England [and Ireland], as 
therein set forth, to be agreeable to the word of God: 
and in public prayer and administration of the Sacraments, 
I will use the form in the said book prescribed, and none 
other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful 
authority.”? 

Thus it is from the clergy and the clergy only that 
the Church demands subscription to the ‘Thirty-Nine 
Articles. It is, of course, well known that at one_ time 
laymen were also required to subscribe them in the 
universities,—at the time of matriculation at Oxford, and 
before proceeding to a degree at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This was first required at Oxford by the Puritan 
Chancellor Leicester, in the sixteenth century, in order to 
exclude Romanists from the university. Cambridge 
followed during the reign of James I. But the legisla- 
tion of 1854 and 1871 has entirely removed any such 


1 The history of the agitation that led to the appointment of the com- 
mission is told in the Life of Archbishop Tait, vol. i. p. 487 seg. See also 
the report of the Commissioners themselves. 

2 The words in brackets were of course disused after the Irish Church 
was disestablished in 1869. 
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requirement. Nor can the Church fairly be held respon- 
sible for it while it lasted. It was really due to the 
authorities of the universities as such, and to the Crown.! 
The Thirty-sixth Canon of 1604, it is true, stated that no 
person should be suffered to preach, to catechise, or to 
be a lecturer or reader of divinity in either university 
without subscribing the “Three Articles.” But as if 
those who were responsible for it were conscious that in 
making this demand they were exceeding the rightful 
limits of their jurisdiction, they added that “if either of 
the universities shall offend therein, we leave them to the 
danger of the law and His Majesty’s censure.” 

But though the Church of England has never asked 
for any formal act of subscription to the Articles from 
the lay members of her communion, it cannot be denied 
that the Fifth Canon of 1604 makes some approach 
towards regarding them as terms of communion. 


1 The following are the material facts in the history of subscription to 
the Articles at the universities. It was first required from candidates for 
degrees at Oxford by authority of the university in Convocation assembled, 
in October 1576. A few years later (Nov. 1581) in consequence of a 
suggestion from the Chancellor, Leicester, it was also required by the 
university from all persons at madriculation. In 1587, during the 
Chancellorship of Hatton, a declaration of assent to the Prayer-Book, as 
well as subscription to the Articles, was demanded from candidates for 
degrees; and in the reign of James I., in consequence of an edict of the 
King (dated Jan. 18, 1616), a decree of the university (March 31, 1617) 
required from all candidates for degrees (except in music) subscription to 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, the ‘Three Articles” of the Thirty-sixth Canon, 
and the Oath of Supremacy. 

At Cambridge subscription to the ‘‘Three Articles” was for the first 
time required from candidates for all degrees by edict of James 1., dated 
December 4, 1616, confirmed by decree of the heads of houses in 1623, 

In 1772 for the degree of B.A., and in 1779 for B.C.L., M.B., and 
M.D., there was substituted by a grace of the senate a simple declaration 
of membership of the Church of England: ‘I, A. B., do declare that I 
am, bond fide, a member of the Church of England, as by law established.” 
But at Oxford the old forms of subscription were still required, though we 
learn from the report of the Oxford University Commission of 1852 that 
different interpretations were usually given, though without authority, by 


5 
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“ Impugners of the Articles of Religion, established 
in the Church of England, censured. 

“Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, That any of the 
Nine-and-Thirty Articles agreed upon by the archbishops 
and bishops of both provinces, and the whole clergy, 
in the Convocation holden at London, in the year of 
our Lord God one thousand five hundred sixty-two, 
for avoiding diversities of opinions, and for the estab- 
lishing of consent touching true religion, are in any 
part superstitious or erroneous, or such as he may not with 
a good conscience subscribe to, let him be excommuni- 
cated ipso facto, and not restored, but only by the arch- 
bishop, after his repentance, and public revocation of 
such his wicked errors.” 

The Canon, however, strong as its language is, was 
apparently intended to prohibit the laity from impugning 
and attacking the Articles rather than to require a 


different vice-chancellors or pro-vice-chancellors at the time of subscrip- 
tion for matriculation. ‘‘Sometimes the person matriculated is told that 
‘he hereby expresses his assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles, so far as he 
knows them’ ; sometimes that ‘he probably has not read them, but that 
he has no objection to them’ ; sometimes that ‘he thereby declares himself 
to be a member of the Church of England.’ Sometimes, however, no 
observation is made.”—Report, p. 55. Further, there was much justice in 
the following remark of the commissioners: ‘‘It certainly is singular that 
a lay corporation should require from laymen, simply as a condition of 
membership, that which the Church of England does not require for 
participation in its most sacred ordinance.” —Report, p. 55. Accordingly, 
the Oxford University Act of 1854 (17 & 18 Vict. c. Ixxxi.) made 
unnecessary any declaration or oath in regard to religion at matriculation. 
It also enjoined that it should be unnecessary for any person taking the 
degrees of B.A., B.O.L., B.M., or B.Mus., to make or subscribe any 
declaration or take any oath. But such degree was not to constitute a 
qualification for holding any office formerly held by members of the Chureh 
of England, unless the person had taken the oaths and declarations 
required. Finally, the Universities Test Act of 1871 (34 Vict. c. xxvi.) 
laid down definitely that no person on taking any degree other than a 
degree in divinity, or holding lay, academical, or collegiate offices should 
be required to subscribe any formulary of faith 
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definite and formal assent to them. Certainly it was so 
regarded by Archbishop Laud, who in his conference 
with Fisher the Jesuit, writes of it as follows :— 

“A. C. will prove ‘the Church of England a shrew, 
and such a shrew. For in her Book of Canons, she 
excommunicates every man, who shall hold anything con- 
trary to any part of the said Articles.” So A.C. But 
surely these are not the very words of the Canon, nor 
perhaps the sense. Not the words, for they are: ‘Whoso- 
ever shall affirm that the Articles are in any part super- 
stitious or erroneous, ete.’; and perhaps not the sense. 
For it is one thing for a man to hold an opinion privately 
within himself, and another thing boldly and publicly to 
affirm it. And, again, it is one thing to hold contrary to 
some part of an Article, which perhaps may be but in 
the manner of expression; and another thing positively 
to affirm, that the Articles in any part of them are super- 
stitious and erroneous. But this is not the main of the 
business ; for though the Church of England denounce 
excommunication, as is before expressed, yet she comes 
far short of the Church of Rome’s severity, whose 
anathemas are not only for Thirty-Nine Articles, but for 
very many more, above one hundred in matter of 
doctrine, and that in many points as far remote from the 
foundation ; though, to the far greater rack of men’s 
consciences, they must be all made fundamental, if that 
Church have once determined them; whereas the Church 
of England never declared that every one of her Articles 
are fundamental in the faith. For it is one thing to say, 
no one of them is superstitious or erroneous; and quite 
another to say, every one of them is fundamental, and 
that in every part of it, to all men’s belief. Besides, the 
Church of England prescribes only to her own children, 
and by those Articles provides but for her own peaceable 

consent in those doctrines of truth. But the Church of 
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Rome severely imposes her doctrine upon the whole 
world, under pain of damnation.” * 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the only 
formulary to which a layman is directly required to assent 
is the Apostles’ Creed. It is this which is set before 
him at his baptism, and again in the visitation of the 
sick, as containing the Articles of the faith. The position 
which the Nicene Creed occupies in the Church’s 
eucharistic office, where it is appointed to be sung or 
said before the worshippers are invited to join in the 
greatest act of fellowship and communion possible, 
practically interprets for us the sense in which the briefer 
form is to be understood. But it remains true of the 
Apostles’ Creed that for the layman, “that, and that alone, 
is required at his baptismal admission within the Church; 
that, and that alone, is asked for at the deathbed, as a 
sufficient proof that the man retains what he orginally 
began with—the Christian’s confession of a true faith.” ? 

The Articles, on the other hand, are at least primarily 
for the clergy. The loyal and faithful laity of the Church 
will naturally regard them with respect, and will in 
accordance with the terms of the Fifth Canon abstain 
from impugning them. But the Church never requires 
from them a formal act of assent to them. “Their 
proper usage is as a TUmos dvdayfs, a sketch or frame- 
work of sound doctrine, by which the Church takes 
engagements from her clergy and other teaching officers, 
that—while occupying her pulpits and teaching in her 
name—they will not be disloyal; but will teach in her 
spirit, and present her time-honoured doctrine, albeit in 
sundry forms and divers manners to her people.” 3 


1 Works (Anglo-Catholic Library), vol. ii. p. 60. 

2 Curteis, Banypton Lectures, p. 309 (ld. 1). 

8° [vid. The whole passage is worth consulting, but it is not entirely 
free from exaggeration, as there is no reference in it either to the 
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7. THe Crier DIvIsiIoNs OF THE ARTICLES. 


It only remains to mark out the chief groups or divi- 
sions into which the Articles fall, before proceeding to 
the commentary upon them. The most natural and 
convenient division of them, in accordance with their 
subject-matter, appears to be the following :-— 

I. The Catholic Faith and where it may be found 
(Articles I.—VIIT.). 

(a) The Faith (Articles I.—V.). 

(6) Scripture and the Creeds (Articles VI.—VIIT.). 

IJ. Personal Religion, or Man and his Salvation 
(Articles IX—X VIII). 

III. Corporate Religion, or the Church, the Ministry, 
and the Sacraments (Articles XIX.—XXXI). 

IV. Miscellaneous Articles, relating to the discipline 
of the Church of England, its relation to the civil power, 
ete. (Article XX XII—XXXIX.). 


Fifth Canon, or to the position of the Nicene Creed in the Communion 
Service, 
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Articuli de quibus in Synodo Lon- 
dinensi, Anno Dom. MDLIT. ad 
tollendam opinionum  dissen- 
sionem et consensum vere 
religionis firmandum, inter Epis- 
copos et alios Eruditos Viros 
convenerat. 


Uh, 


De fide in Sacrosanctam 
Trimitatem. 

Unus est vivus et verus Deus, 
zternus, incorporeus, impartibilis, 
impassibilis, immense potentie, 
sapientiz, ac bonitatis, creator et 
conservator omnium, tum visibi- 
lium, tum invisibilium. Etin uni- 
tate hujus divine nature tres sunt 
persone, ejusdem essentiz, poten- 
tie, ac eternitatis, Pater, Filius, 
et Spiritus Sanctus. 


Il. 


Verbum Det verwm hominem 
esse factwm, 

Filius qui est verbum patris in 
utero beate Virginis, ex illins sub- 
stantid naturam humanam assump- 
sit, ita ut due nature, divina et 
humana, integre atque perfecte in 
unitate persone, fuerint insepara- 
biliter conjunctz, ex quibus est unus 
Christus, verus Deus et verus homo, 
qui vere passus est, crucifixus, mor- 
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Articles agreed on by the Bishoppes, 
and other learned menne in the 
Synode at London, in the yere 
of our Lorde Godde, MDLII., 
for the auoiding of controuersie 
in opinions, and the establishe- 
ment of a godlie concorde, in 
certeine matiers of Religion. 


I 


Of fatth in the holie 
Trinitie. 

There is but one living and true 
God, and he is euerlasting, with 
out bodie, partes, or passions, of 
infinite power, wisedome, and good- 
nesse, the maker, and preseruer of 
all thinges bothe visible and inui- 
sible, and in vnitie of this Godhead 
there bee three persones of one sub- 
staunce, power, and eternitie, the 
Father, the Soone, and the holie 
Ghoste. 


II. 


That the worde, or Sonne of God, 
was made a very nan. 

The sonne whiche is the woorde 
of the father tooke mannes nature 
in the wombe of the blessed virgine 
Marie, of her Substaunce, so that 
two hole and perfeicte natures, that 
is to saie, the Godhead, and man- 
hode were ioigned together into one 
persone, neuer to be diuided, where- 


of is one Christe very God, and very 
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tuus et sepultus, ut patrem nobis 
reconciliaret, essetque hostia non 
tantum pro culpa originis, verum 
etiam pro omnibus actualibus hom- 
inum peccatis. - 


Ill. 


De descensu Christt ad 
Inferos. 

Quemadmodum Christus pro nobis 
mortuus est et sepultus, ita est etiam 
credendus ad inferos descendisse. 
Nam corpus usque ad resurrectionem 
in sepulchro jacuit, Spiritus ab illo 
emissus, cum spiritibus qui in car- 
cere sive in inferno detinebantur, 
fuit, illisque predicavit, quem- 
madmodum testatur Petri locus. 


IV. 


Resurrectio Christi. 
Christus vere a mortuis resurrexit, 
suumque corpus cum carne, ossibus, 
omnibusque ad integritatem hu- 
mane nature pertinentibus, recepit, 
cum quibusin ccelumascendit, ibique 
residet, quoad extremo die ad judi- 

candos homines revertatur. 


Vi. 


Divine Scripture doctrina sufficit 
ad salutem. 

Scriptura sacra continet omnia 
que sunt ad salutem necessaria, ita 
ut quicquid in ea nec legitur neque 
inde probari potest, licet interdum 
a fidelibus, ut pium et conducibile 
ad ordinem et decorum admittatur, 
attamen a quoquam non exigendum 
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manne, who truely suffred, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, to re- 
concile his father to vs, and to be a 
Sacrifice for all sinne of manne, bothe 
originall, and actuall. 


ITI. 


Of the goyng doune of Christe into 
Helle. 

As Christ died and was buried 
for vs: so also it is to be beleued, 
that he went downe into hell. For 
the bodie laie in the Sepulchre, 
untill the resurrection: but his 
Ghoste departing from him, was 
with the Ghostes that were in 
prison, or in helle, and didde preache 
to the same, as the place of S. Peter 
dooeth testifie. 


IV. 
The Resurrection of Christe. 


Christe didde truelie rise againe 
from deathe and tooke again his 
bodie with flesh, bones, and all 
thinges apperteining to the perfec- 
tion of mannes nature, wherewith 
he ascended into Heauen, and there 
sitteth, untill he retourne to iudge 
men at the last daie. 


Y. 

The doctrine of holie Scripture is 

sufficient to Saluation. 

Holie Scripture conteineth all 
thinges necessarie to Saluation : So 
that whatsoeuer is neither read 
therein, nor maie be proued ther- 
by, although it be somtime receiued 
of the faithful, as Godlie, and pro- 
fitable for an ordre, and comeli- 
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est ut tanquam articulus fidei creda 
tur, et adsalutis necessitatem requiri 
putetur. 


VI. 
Vetus Testamentum non est 
rejiciendwum. 

Testamentum Vetus, quasi Novo 
contrarium sit, non est repudi- 
andum, sed retinendum, quando- 
quidem tam in veteri quam in novo 
per Christumqui unicus est Mediator 
Dei et hominum, Deus et homo, 
eterna vita humano generi est pro- 
posita. Quare non sunt audiendi, 
qui veteres tantum in promissiones 

temporarias sperasse confingunt, 


VIL. 
Symbola tria. 


Symbola tria, Niceni, Athanasii, 
et quod vulgo Apostolicum appella- 
tur, omnino recipienda sunt. Nam 
firmissimis divinarum Scripturarum 
testimoniis probari possunt. 


VII. 
Peecatum Originale. 


Peccatum originis non est (ut 
fabulantur Pelagiani, et hodie Ana- 
baptiste repetunt) in imitatione 
Adami situm, sed est vitium et 
depravatio nature cujuslibet homi- 
nis ex Adamo naturaliter propagati : 
qua fit ut ab originali justitia quam 


nesse; Yeat no manne ought to 
bee constreigned to beleue it, as an 
article of faith, or repute it requisite 
to the necessitic of Saluation. 


VI. 


The olde Testamente is not to be 

refused. 

The olde Testament is not to 
bee put awaie as though it were 
contrarie to the newe, but to be 
kept still: for bothe in the olde, 
and newe Testamentes, euerlasting 
life is offred to mankinde by Christ, 
who is the onelie mediatour betwene 
Godde and manne, being bothe 
Godde and manne. Wherefore 
thei are not to be hearde, whiche 
feigne that the olde Fathers didde 
looke onely for transitorie promises. 


VII. 


The three Credes. 


The three credes, Nicene Crede, 
Athanasius Crede, and that whiche 
is commonlie called the Apostles 
Crede, ought throughly to be re- 
ceived ; for thei maie be proued by 
most certeine warrauntes of holie 
Scripture. 


VILE 


Of originall or birthe sinne. 


Originall sinne standeth not in 
the folowing of Adam, as the 
Pellagianes doe vainelie talke, 
whiche also the Anabaptistes doe 
now a daies renue, but it is the 
fault, and corruption of the nature 
of euery manne, that naturallie is 
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longissime distet, ad malum sua 
natura propendeat et caro semper 
adversus spiritum concupiscat : un- 
de in unoquoque nascentium, iram 
Dei atque damnationem meretur. 
Manet etiam in renatis hec nature 
depravatio, qua fit ut affectus carnis, 
grece pdynua caps, quod 
alii sapientiam, alii sensum, alii 
affectum, alii studium vocant, legi 
Dei non subjiciatur. Et quamquam 
renatis et credentibus nulla propter 
Christum est condemnatio, peccati 
tamen in sese rationem habere con- 
cupiscentiam fatetur Apostolus, 


IX, 
De libero arbitrio. 


Absque gratia Dei, que per 
Christum est, nos preveniente ut 
velimus, et cooperante dum 
yolumus, ad pietatis opera faci- 
enda, que Deo grata sint et ac- 
cepta, nihil valemus. 


X. 
De gratia, 

Gratia Christi, seu spiritus sanctus 
qui per eundem datur, cor lapideum 
aufert, et dat cor carneum. Atque 
licet ex nolentibus que recta sunt 
volentes faciat, et ex volentibus 
prava, nolentes reddat, voluntati 
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engendred of the ofspring of Adam, 
whereby manne is very farre gone 
from his former righteousnesse, 
whiche he had at his creation 
and is of his owne nature geuen 
to euill, so that the fleshe de- 
sireth alwaies contrarie to the 
spirit, and therefore in euery per- 
sone borne into this worlde, it 
deserueth Goddes wrath and dam- 
nation : And this infection of nature 
doeth remaine, yea in theim that 
are baptized, wherby the lust of the 
fleshe called in Greke gdpdynua 
capkés, (whiche some do expoune, 
the wisedome, some sensualitie, 
some the affection, some the de- 
sire of the flesh) is not subiect to 
the lawe of Gop. And although 
there is no condemnation for theim 
that beleue, and are baptized, yet 
the Apostle doeth confesse, that 
concupiscence, and lust hath of it 
self the nature of sinne. 


IX. 


Of free wille. 


We haue no power to dooe good 
woorkes pleasaunte, and acceptable 
to God, with out the grace of God 
by Christ, preuenting us that wee 
maie haue a good wille, and working 
in us, when we haue that wille, 


X. 


Of Grace. 


The Grace of Christ, or the holie 
Ghost by him geuen dothe take 
awaie the stonie harte, and geueth 
an harte of fleshe. And although, 
those that haue no will to good 
thinges, he maketh them to will, 
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nihilominus violentiam nullam in- 
fert. Et nemo hac de causa, cum 
peccaverit, seipsum excusare potest, 
quasi nolens aut coactus peccaverit, 
ut eam ob causam accusari non 
mereatur aut damnari. 


XI. 


De Hominis justificatione. 


Justificatio ex solo fide Jesu 
Christi, eo sensu quo in Homelia 
de justificatione explicatur, est 
certissima et saluberrima Chris- 
tianorum doctrina. 


XII. 


Opera ante justificationem. 


Opera que fiunt ante gratiam 
Christi, et Spiritus ejus afflatum, 
cum ex fide Jesu Christi non pro- 
deant, minime Deo grata sunt. 
Neque gratiam (ut multi vocant) 
de congruo merentur: Imo cum 
non sint facta ut Deus illa fieri 
voluit et pracepit, peccati rationem 
habere non dubitamus. 


XIII. 
Opera Supererogationts, 
Opera que Supererogationis 
appellant, non possunt sine ar- 
rogantia et impictate predicari, 
nam illis declarant homines non 
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and those that would euil thinges, 
he maketh them not to wille the 
same: Yet neuerthelesse he en- 
forceth not the will. And therfore 
no man when he sinneth can excuse 
himself, as not worthie to be blamed 
or condemned, by alleging that he 
yinned unwillinglic, or by compul- 
gion. 


XI. 
Of the Justification of manne. 


Justification by onely faith in 
Jesus Christ in that sence, as it is 
declared in the homelie of Justifi- 
cation, is a moste certeine, and 
bolesome doctrine for Christian 
inenne, 


XII. 
Workes before Justification. 


Workes done before the Grace of 
(/hriste and the inspiratione of his 
spirite are not pleasaunt to Gop, for- 
asmoche as thei spring not of faithe 
in Jesu Christe, neither do thei 
make menne mete to receiue Grace, 
cr (as the Schole aucthoures saie) 
deserue grace of congruitie: but 
because thei are not done as god 
hath willed and commaunded theim 
to bee done, we doubt not, but thei 
liauc the nature of sinne. 


XIII. 
Woorkes of Supererogation. 


Voluntarie woorkes besides, ouer, 
and aboue Goddes commaunde- 
mentes, whiche thei cal woorkes of 
Snpererogation, cannot be taught 
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tantum se Deo reddere que 
tenentur, sed plus in ejus gratiam 
facere quam deberent : cum aperte 
Christus dicat, Cum feceritis omnia 
quecungue preecepta sunt vobis, 
dicite: Servi inutiles sumvus. 


XIV. 


Nemo preter Christum est sine 
peccato. 


Christus in nostre nature veri- 
tate, per omnia similis factus est 


nobis, excepto peccato, a quo 
prorsus erat immunis, tum in 
carne tum in spiritu. Venit ut 


agnus absque macula esset, qui 
mundi peccata per immolationem 
sui semel factam tolleret: et pec- 
catum (ut inquit Joannes) in eo 
non erat. Sed nos reliqui etiam 
baptizati, et in Christo regenerati, 
in multis tamen offendimus omnes, 
et si dixerimus quia peccatum non 
habemus, nos ipsos seducimus, et 
veritas in nobis non est, 


XY. 
De peccato in spiritum sanctum. 


Non omne peccatum mortale post 
baptismum voluntarie perpetratum, 
est peccatum in spiritum sanctum 
et irremissibile: proinde lapsis & 
baptismo in peccata, locus peni- 
tentie non est negandus. Post 
acceptum spiritum sanctum  pos- 
sumus a gratia data recedere atque 
peecare, denuoque per gratiam Dei 
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without arrogancie, and iniquitie. 
For by theim menne dove declare, 
that thei dooe not onely rendre to 
Gop, as moche as thei are bounde 
to dooe, but that thei dooe more for 
his sake, then of bounden duetie is 
required: Whereas Christe saieth 
plainlie: when you haue dooen al 
that are commaunded youn, saie, 
We be unprofitable seruauntes. 


XIV. 
No man is without sinne, but 
Christe alone. 


Christe in the trueth of our 
nature was made like unto us in 
al thinges, sinne onely except, 
from whiche he was clearelie uoide 
both in his fleshe, and in his 
spirite. He came to be the lambe 
without spotte, who by sacrifice of 
himself made ones for euer, should 
take away the sinnes of the worlde : 
and sinne (as Saint Jhon saieth) 
was not in him. But the rest, 
yea, althoughe we be baptized, and 
borne againe in Christe, yeat we 
all offende in many thinges: and 
if we saie, we have no sinne, wee 
deceive our selues, and the trueth 
is not in us. 


XV. 
Of sinne against the holie Ghoste. 


Kuery deadlie sinne willinglie 
committed after Baptisme, is not 
sinne against the holie Ghoste, 
and unpardonable: wherfore the 
place for penitentes, is not to bee 
denied to soche as fall into sinne 
after Baptisme. After we haue 
receiued the holie Ghoste, we maie 
departe from grace geucn, and fall 
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resurgere ac resipiscere. Ideoque 
illi damnandi sunt, qui se quamdiu 
hic vivant, amplius non posse 
peccare affirmant, aut vere resipi- 
scentibus pcenitentie locum de- 
negant, 


XVI. 
Blasphemia in Spiritum Sanctum. 


Blasphemia in Spiritum Sanctum, 
est cum quis Verborum Dei mani- 
festé perceptam veritatem, ex 
malitia et obfirmatione animi, con- 
vitiis insectatur, et hostiliter 
insequitur. Atque hujusmodi, 
quia maledicto sunt  obnoxii, 
gravissimo sese astringunt sceleri. 
Unde peccati hoc genus irremissibile 
a Domino appellatur, et affirmatur, 


XVII. 

De Predestinatione et Electione. 

Predestinatio ad vitam est 
eternum Dei propositum, quo ante 
jacta mundi fundamenta suo con- 
silio, nobis quidem occulto, con- 
stanter decrevit eos quos elegit ex 
hominum genere, a maledicto et 
exitio liberare, atque ut vasa in 
honorem efficta, per Christum ad 
eternam salutem adducere; unde 
qui tam preclaro Dei beneficio 
sunt donati, illi, spiritu ejus op- 
portunotemporeoperante, secundum 
propositum ejus vocantur, vocationi 
per gratiam parent, justificantur 
gratis, adoptantur in filios uni- 


into sinne, aud by the grace of 
Gop wee maie rise again, and 
amende our liues. And therfore 
thei are to be condemned, whiche 
saie, thei can no more sinne as 
long as thei live here, or denie the 
place for penitentes to soche as 
trulie repent, and amende their 
liues. 


XVI. 
Blasphemie against the holie Ghoste. 


Blasphemie against the holie 
Ghost is, when a man of malice 
and stubburnesse of minde, doeth 
raile upon the trueth of goddes 
word manifestlie perceiued, and 
being enemie therunto persecuteth 
the same. And because soche be 
guilty of Goddes curse, thei en- 
tangle themselues with a moste 
grieuous, and hainous crime, wher- 
upon this kinde of sinne is called 
and affirmed of the Lorde, vn- 
pardonable. 


XVII. 

Of predestination and election. 

Predestination to life, is the 
everlasting purpose of God, where- 
by (before the foundacions of the 
worlde were laied) he hath con- 
stantlie decreed by his owne judge- 
mente secrete to vs, to deliuer from 
curse, and damnation those whom 
he hath chosen out of mankinde, 
and to bring them to euerlasting 
saluation by Christ, as vesselles 
made to honour: whereupon, soche 
as haue so excellent a benefite of 
Gop geuen unto theim be called, 
according to Goddes purpose, by 
bis spirite, woorking in due 
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geniti Jesu Christi imagini effici- 
untur conformes, in bonis operibus 
sancte ambulant, et demum ex Dei 
misericordia pertingunt ad sempi- 
ternam felicitatem. 


Quemadmodum predestinationis 
et electionis nostre in Christo pia 
consideratio, dulcis, suavis, et 
ineffabilis consolationis plena est 
yere piis, et his qui sentiunt in se 
vim spiritus Christi, facta carnis, 
et membra que adhue sunt super 
terram mortificantem, animumque 
ad celestia et superna rapientem, 
tum quia fidem nostram de eterna 
salute consequenda per Christum, 
plurimum stabilit atque confirmat ; 
tum quia amorem nostrum in Deum 
vehementer accendit: Ita homini- 
bus curiosis, carnalibus, et spiritu 
Christi destitutis, ob oculos per- 
petuo versari predestinationis Dei 
sententiam, perniciosissimum est 
precipitium, unde illos diabolus 
pertrudit vel in desperationem, vel 
in que perniciosam impurissime 
vite securitatem. 


Deinde licet predestinationis 
decreta sunt nobis ignota, promis- 
siones tamen divinas sic amplecti 
oportet, ut nobis in sacris literis 
generaliter proposite sunt: et Dei 
voluntas in nostris actionibus ea 
sequenda est, quam in Verbo Dei 
habemus diserte revelatam, 
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seasone, thei through grace obeie 
the calling, thei be justified frely, 
thei be made sonnes by adoptione, 
thei bee made like the image of 
Goddes onely begotten sonne Jesu 
Christe, thei walke religiouslie in 
goode woorkes, and at length by 
Goddes mercie, thei atteine to 
euerlasting felicitie. 

As the Godlie consideration of 
predestination, and our election in 
Christe is ful of swete, pleasaunte, 
and vynspeakable coumfort to godlie 
persones, and soche as feele in 
themselves the woorking of the 
spirite of Christe, mortifiying the 
woorkes of the flesh, and their 
carthlie membres, and drawing vp 
their minde to high and heauenly 
thinges, aswel because it doeth 
greatly stablish and confirme their 
faith of eternal saluation to bee 
enioied through Christe, as because 
it doeth feruentlie kindle their loue 
towardes Godde: So for curious, 
and carnall persones lacking the 
Spirite of Christ, to haue con- 
tinuallie before their yies the 
sentence of Goddes predestination, 
is a moste daungerous dounefall, 
whereby the Deuill maie thrust 
them either into desperation, or 
into a rechielesnesse of most vn- 
cleane lining, no lesse perilous then 
desperation. 


Furthermore, although the 
Decrees of predestination are vn- 
knowen unto us, yeat we must 
receiue Goddes promises, in soche- 
wise as thei bee generallie set 
foorth to vs in holie Scripture, and 
in our doinges that wille of Godde 
is to be folowed, whiche we haue 
expresselie declared vnto us in the 
woorde of Godde. 
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XVIII. 


Tantum in nomine Christi speranda 
est ceterna satus, 


Sunt et illi anathematizandi qui 


dicere audent, unumquemque in lege 
aut secta quam profitetur esse sery- 
andum, modo juxta illam et lumen 
natureaccurate vixerit : cum sacre 
liter tantum Jesu Christi nomen 
predicent in quo salvos fieri hom- 
ines oporteat. 


XIX. 


Omnes obligantur ad moralia legis 
preecepta servanda, 

Lex a Deo data per Mosen, licet 
quoad ceremonias et ritus Christi- 
anos non astringat, neque civilia 
ejus precepta in aliqua Repub. ne- 
cessario recipi debeant, nihilominus 
ab obedientia mandatorum que 
Moralia vocantur, nullus quantum- 
vis Christianus est solutus. Quare 
illi non sunt audiendi, qui sacras 
literas tantum infirmis datas esse 
perhibent, et spiritum perpetuo 
jactant, a quo sibi que predicant 
suggeri asserunt, quanquam cum 
sacris literis apertissime pugnent. 


XVIII. 


Wee must truste to obteine eternal 
Saluation onely by the name of 
Christe. 

Thei also are to be had accursed, 
and abhorred that presume to saie, 
that euery man shalbe saued by the 
Lawe, or secte whiche he professeth, 
so that he bee diligente to frame his 
life according to that Lawe, and the 
lighte of Nature: For holie Scrip- 
ture doeth sette out vnto vs onely 
the name of Jesu Christ, wherby 
menne must be saued. 


XIX. 


All men are bounde to kepe the moral 

commandementes of the Lawe, 

The Lawe, whiche was geuen of 
Gop by Moses, although it binde 
not Christian menne, as concerning 
the Ceremonies, and Rites of the 
same: Neither is it required, that 
the Ciuile Preceptes and Ordres of 
it shoulde of necessitie bee receiued 
in any commune weale: Yet no 
manne (bee he neuer so perfeicte a 
Christian), is exempte and lose from 
the Obedience of those Commaunde- 
mentes, whiche are called Moral. 
Wherfore thei are not to be hark- 
ened vnto, who affirme that holie 
Scripture is geuen onlie to the 
weake, and do boaste theimselues 
continually of the spirit, of whom 
(thei sai) thei haue learned soche 
things as thei teache, although the 
same be most euidently repug- 
naunt to the holie Scripture. 
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XX, 


De Ecclesia, 

Ecclesia Christi visibilis est ccetus 
fidelium, in quo verbum Dei purum 
predicatur, et Sacramenta quoad ea 
quae necessario exiguntur, juxta 
Christi institutum recte adminis- 
trantur. 

Sicut erravit Ecclesia Hyeroso- 
lymitana, Alexandrina et Antio- 
chena, ita et erravit Ecclesia Ro- 
mana, non solum quoad agenda et 
ceremoniarum ritus, verum in his 
etiam que credenda sunt. 


IME 
De Ecclesia wuthoritate. 

Ecclesiz non licet quicquam in- 
stituere, quod verbo Dei scripty 
adversetur: neque unum Scripture: 
locum sic exponere potest, ut alteri 
contradicat. Quare licet Ecclesia 
sit divinorum librorum testis et 
conservatrix, attamen ut adversus 
eos nihil decernere, ita preter illos 
nihil credendum de necessitate salu- 

tis debet obtrudere. 


XXII. 


De authoritate Conciliorum 
Generaliwm. 

Generalia Concilia sine jussu et 
voluntate Principum congregari non 
possunt ; et ubi convenerint, quia 
ex hominibus constant qui non 
omnes spiritu et verbis Dei reguntur, 
et errare possunt et interdum erra- 
runt, etiam in his que ad normat 
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XX, 


Of the Church. 


The visible Churche of Christ is 
a congregation of faiethfull Menne, 
in the whiche the pure worde of 
God is preached, and the sacra- 
mentes be duelie ministred, accord- 
ing to Christes ordinaunce, in all 
those thinges that of necessitie are 
requisite to the same, As the 
Churche of Jerusalem, of Alexandria, 
and of Antioche hath erred: So 
also the Churche of Rome hath 
erred, not onely in their liuing, but 
also in matiers of their faith. 


XXI. 


Of the aucthoritie of the Churche. 

It is not lawfulle for the Churche 
to ordein anything, that is contrarie 
to Goddes worde writen, neither 
maie it so expoune one place of 
scripture, that it be repugnaunt to 
an other. Wherfore although the 
churche be a witnesse and a keper 
of holie writte, yet as it ought not 
to decree any thing againste the 
same, so besides the same ought it 
not to enforce any thing to bee be- 
leued for necessitie of saluation. 


XXII. 


Of the aucthoritie of general 
Counsaitles. 

Generall counsailes maie not be 
gathered together, without the com- 
maundemente, and will of Princes : 
and when thei be gathered (foras- 
moche as thei be an assemblie of 
men whereof all be not gouerned 
with the spirite, and woorde of Gop) 
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pietatis pertinent: ideo que ab illis 
constituuntur, ut ad salutem neces- 
saria, neque robur habent neque 
authoritatem, nisi ostendi possunt 
e sacris literis esse desumpta. 


XXIII. 
De Purgatorio. 

Scholasticorum doctrina de Pur- 
gatorio, de Indulgentiis, de venera- 
tione et adoratione tum imaginum 
tum reliquiarum, nec non de invo- 
catione sanctorum, res est futilis, 
inaniter conficta, et nullis Scriptur- 
arum testimoniis innititur, imo 
Verbo Dei perniciose contradicit. 


XXIV. 

Nemo in Ecclesia ministret nisi 

vocatus, 

Non licet cuiquam sumere sibi 
munus publice predicandi, aut ad- 
ministrandi sacramenta in Ecclesia, 
nisi prius fuerit ad hee obeunda 
legitime vocatus et missus. Atque 
illos legitime vocatos et missos ex- 
istimare debemus, qui per homines, 
quibus potestas vocandi ministros 
atque mittendi in vineam Domini 
publice concessa est in Ecclesia, 
cooptati fuerint et asciti in hoc 
opus, 


XXY, 
Agendum est in Leclesia lingua 
que sit popult 
nota. 
Decentissimum est et Verbo Dei 
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thei maie erre, and sometime haue 
erred, not onely in worldlie matiers, 
but also in thinges perteining vnto 
God. Wherefore thinges ordeined 
by theim, as necessarie to saluation, 
haue neitherstrength, norauctoritie, 
onlesse it maie be declared, that 
thei be taken out of holie scripture. 


XXII. 
Of Purgatorie. 

The doctrine of Scholeaucthoures 
concerning Purgatorie, Pardones, 
worshipping, and adoration as well 
of images, as of reliques, and also 
invocation of sainctes, is a fonde 
thing vainlie feigned, and grounded 
vpon no warraunt of scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the woorde of 
God. 


XXIV, 


No manne mate minister in the Con- 
gregation, except he be called. 


It is not lawful for any man to 
take vpon him the office of Publique 
preaching, or ministring the sacra- 
mentes in the congregation, before 
he be lawfullie called, and sent to 
execute the same. And those we 
ought to indge lawfullie called, and 
sent, whiche be chosen, and called 
to this woorke by menne, who haue 
publique auctoritie geuen vnto them 
in the congregation, to cal, and 
sende ministres into the Lordes 
vineyarde. 


XXY. 


Menne must speake in the Congrega- 
tion tn soche towng, as the people 
understandeth. 


It is moste semelie, and moste 
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maxime congruit, ut nihil in Ke- 
clesia publice legatur aut recitetur 
lingua populo ignota, idque Paulus 
fieri vetuit, nisi adesset qui interpre- 
taretur. 


XXVI. 
De Sacrameniis, 

Dominus noster Jesus Christus 
Sacramentis numero paucissimis, 
observatu facillimis, significatione 
prestantissimis, societatem novi 
populi colligavit, sicuti est Bap- 
tismus et Ceena Domini. Sacra- 
menta non instituta sunt 4 Christo 
ut spectarentur aut circumferrentur, 
sed ut rite illis uteremur: et in his 
duntaxat qui digne percipiunt, salu- 
tarem habent effectum, idque non 
ex opere (ut quidam loquuntur) 
operato ; quee vox ut peregrina est 
et sacris literis ignota, sic parit 
sensum minime pium sed admodum 
superstitiosum: qui vero indigne 
percipiunt, damnationem (ut in- 
quit Paulus) sibi ipsis acquirunt. 

Sacramenta per Verbum Dei 
instituta, non tantum sunt note 
professionis Christianorum, sed 
certa quedam potius testimonia et 
efficacia signa gratiz atque bonz in 
nos voluntatis Dei, per que invisi- 
biliter ipse in nobis operatur, nos- 
tramque fidem in se non solum 
excitat, verum etiam confirmat. 
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agreable to the woorde of God, 
that in the congregation nothing 
be openlie readde, or spoken in a 
tongue vnknowen to the people, the 
whiche thing S. Paule didde for- 
bidde, except some were presente 
that should declare the same. 


XXVI. 
Of the Sacramentes. 

Our LorpE Jesus Christe hathe 
knitte toguether a companie of 
newe people with Sacramentes, 
moste fewe in numbre, moste easie 
to bee kepte, moste excellent in 
significatione, as is Baptisme, and 
the Lordes Supper. 

The Sacramentes were not or- 
deined of Christe to be gased vpon, 
or to be caried about, but that we 
shoulde rightlie use them. And in 
soche onely, as worthelie receiue 
the same, thei haue an wholesome 
effecte, and operacione, and yet not 
that of the woorke wrought, as 
some men speake, whiche worde, as 
it is straunge, and vnknowen to 
holie Scripture: so it engendreth 
no Godlie, but a verie supersticious 
sense. 

But thei that receiue the Sacra- 
mentes vnwoorthelie, purchace to 
theimselues damnatione, as Saincte 
Paule saieth. 

Sacramentes ordeined by the 
worde of God be not onely badges, 
and tokens of Christien Mennes 
professione, but rather thei bee 
certeine sure witnesses, and effectual] 
sienes of grace, and Goddes good 
will towarde vs, by the whiche he 
dothe worke invisiblie in vs, and 
dothe not onlie quicken, but also 
strengthen, and confirme our faith 
in him. 
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XXVII. 
Ministrorum malitia non tollit 
eficaciam winstitutionun diwin- 
arum. 


Quamvis in Ecclesia visibili, bonis 
mali sint semper admixti, atque 
interdum ministerio verbi et Sacra- 
mentorum administrationi presint, 
tamen cum non suo sed Christi 
nomine agant, ejusque mandato et 
authoritate ministrent, illorum 
ministerio uti licet, cum in Verbo 
Dei audiendo, tum in Sacramentis 
percipiendis: neque per illorum 
malitiam effectus institutorum 
Christi tollitur, aut gratia donorum 
Dei minuitur quoad eos, qui fide et 
rite sibi oblata percipiunt, que 
propter institutionem Christi et 
promissionem efficacia sunt, licet 
per malos administrentur, Ad 
Ecclesie tamen disciplinam pertinet, 
ut in eos inquiratur, accusenturque 
ab lis, qui eorum flagitia noverint, 
atque tandem justo convicti judicio, 
deponantur, 


XXVIIL 
De Baptismo. 

Baptismus non est tantum signum 
professionis ac discriminis nota, 
qua Christiani a non Christianis 
discernuntur, sed etiam est signum 
regenerationis, per quod tanquam 


XXVIL. 


The wickednesse of the Ministres 
dooeth not take awavre the effectwall 
operation of Goddes ordinances. 


Although in the visible Churche 
the euill be euer mingled with the 
good, and sometime the euil haue 
chief aucthoritie in the ministration 
of the worde and Sacramentes: 
Yet forasmoche as thei doe not the 
same in their owne name, but dooe 
minister by Christes commission, 
and auctoritie: we maie use their 
ministerie bothe in hearing the 
worde of God, and in the receiuing 
the sacramentes, neither is the 
effecte of Goddes ordinaunces taken 
awaie by their wickednesse, or the 
grace of Goddes giftes diminished 
from soche, as by faieth and rightlie 
receiue the Sacramentes ministred 
vnto them, whiche bee effectuall, 
because of Christes institutione and 
promise, although thei be ministred 
by euil men. Neuerthelesse it 
apperteineth to the discipline of 
the Churche, that enquirie be made 
of soche, and that thei bee accused 
by those that haue knowledge of 
their offences, and finally being 
founde guiltie by iuste iudgement, 
be deposed. 


XXVIII. 
Of Baptisme. 
Baptisme is not onelie a signe of 
profession, and marke of difference, 
wherby Christien menne are dis- 


eerned from other that bee not 
christened, but it is also a signe, 
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per instrumentum recte Baptismum 
suscipientes, Ecclesie inferuntur,} 
promissiones de remissione pecca- 
torum atque adoptione nostra in 
filios Dei per Spiritum Sanctum 
visibiliter obsignantur, fides con- 
firmatur, et vi divine invocationis 
gratia augetur. Mos Hcclesiz bap- 
tizandi parvulos et laudandus et 
omnino in Keclesia retinendus, 


XXIX. 
De Cena Domini. 


Cena Domini non est tantum 
signum mutue benevolentix Chris- 
tianorum inter sese, verum potius 
est Sacramentum nostre per mortem 
Christi redemptionis. Atque adeo 
rite, digne et cum fide sumentibus, 
panis quem frangimus est communi- 
catio corporis Christi: Similiter 
poculum benedictionis est communi- 
catio sanguinis Christi. 


Panis et vini transubstantiatio in 
Eucharistia, ex sacris literis probari 
non potest, sed apertis Scripture 
verbis adversatur et multarum 
superstitionum dedit occasionem, 


Quum nature humane veritas 
requirat, ut unius ejusdemque 
hominis corpus in multis locis simul 
esse non posset, sed in uno aliquo 
et definito loco esse oporteat, 
idcirco Christi corpus, in multis et 
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and seale of ournewe birth, whereby, 
as by an instrument thei that re- 
ceiue Baptisme rightlie, are grafted 
in the Churche, the promises of 
forgeuenesse of sinne, and our 
adoption to bee the sonnes of God, 
are visiblie signed and sealed, faith 
is confirmed, and grace increased 
by vertue of praier vnto God. The 
custome of the Churche to christen 
yonge children, is to beecommended, 
and in any wise to bee reteined in 
the Churche, 


XXIX, 
Of the Lordes Supper. 


The Supper of the Lorde is not 
onely a signe of the loue that 
Christiens ought to haue among 
theim selues one to another, but 
rather it is a sacrament of our re- 
demption by Christes death, inso- 
moche that to socheas rightlie, woor- 
thelie, and with faieth receiue the 
same, the breade whiche we breake 
is a communion of the bodie of 
Christe. Likewise the Cuppe of 
blessing, is a communion of the 
bloude of Christe. 

Transubstanciation, or the 
chaunge of the substaunce of breade, 
and wine into the substaunce of 
Christes bodie, and bloude cannot 
be proued by holie writte, but is 
repugnaunt to the plaine woordes 
of Scripture, and hath geuen occa- 
sione to many supersticions. 

Forasmoche as the trueth of 
mannes nature requireth, that the 
bodie of one, and theself same 
manne cannot be at one time in 
diuerse places, but must nedes be 
in some one certeine place: There- 





1V, 1, inseruntur, 


diversis locis, eodem tempore, 
presens esse non potest. Ht 


quoniam, ut tradunt Sacre litere, 
Christus in Celum fuit sublatus et 
ibi usque ad finem seculi est per- 
mansurus, non debet quisquam 
fidelium carnis ejus et sanguinis 
Realem et Corporalem(utloquuntur) 
presentiam in Eucharistia vel 
credere vel profiteri. 


Sacramentum Eucharistie ex 
institutione Christi non servabatur, 
circumferebatur, elevabatur, nec 
adorabatur, 


XXX, 
De unvica Christi oblatione in 
cruce perfecta. 


Oblatio Christi semel facta, per- 
fecta est redemptio, propitiatio et 
satisfactio pro omnibus peccatis 
totius mundi, tam originalibus 
quam actualibus: neque preter 
illam unicam est ulla alia pro pec- 
catis expiatio. Unde Missarum 
sacrificia, quibus vulgo dicebatur, 
Sacerdotem offere Christum in re- 
missionem pcene aut culpe pro 
vivis et defunctis, figmenta sunt, 
et perniciose imposture. 


XXXL 


Celibatus ex verbo Det pracipitur 
nemint. 

Episcopis, Presbyteris et Dia- 

conis non est mandatum ut ceeli- 
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fore the bodie of Christe cannot bee 
presente at one time in many, and 
diuerse places. And because (as 
holie Scripture doeth teache) Christe 
was taken vp into heauen, and there 
shall continue vnto thende of the 
worlde, a faithful man ought not, 
either to beleue, or openlie to con- 
fesse the reall, and bodilie presence 
(as thei terme it) of Christes fleshe 
and bloude, in the Sacramente of 
the Lordes Supper. 

The Sacramente of the Lordes 
Supper was not commaunded by 
Christes ordinaunce to be kepte, 
caried about, lifted vp, nor wor- 
shipped. 


XXX. 


Of the perfeicte oblacion of Christe 
made vpon the crosse. 


The offring of Christe made ones 
for euer, is the perfecte redemption, 
the pacifiyng of goddes displeasure, 
and satisfaction for al the sinnes of 
the whole world, bothe original 
and actuall: and there is none 
other satisfaction for sinne, but 
that alone. Wherefore the sacri- 
fices of masses, in the whiche, it 
was commonlie saied, that the 
Prieste did offre Christe for the 
quicke and the dead, to haue re- 
mission of peine or sinne, were 
forged fables, and daungerouse 
deceiptes, 


XXXI. 


The state of single life is com- 
maunded to no man by the worde 
of God. 


Bishoppes, Priestes, and Deacons 
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batum voveant: neque jure divino 
coguntur matrimonio abstinere. 


XXXII, 


Excommunicati vitandi 
sunt. 


Qui per publicam Kcclesie de- 
nunciationem rite ab unitate Ec- 
clesie precisus et excommunicatus, 
is ab universa fidelium multitu- 
dine, donec per peenitentiam publice 
reconciliatus fuerit arbitrio Judicis 
competentis, habendus est tanquam 
Ethnicus et Publicanus. 


XXXII. 
Traditiones Ecclesiastice. 


Traditiones atque ceremonias 
easdem non omnino necessarium 
est esse ubique, aut prorsus con- 
similes, nam varie et semper 
fuerunt et mutari possunt pro 
regionum et morum diversitate ; 
modo nihil contra Dei verbum 
instituatur. 

Traditiones et cxremonias Ec- 
clesiasticas, que cum Verbo Dei 
non pugnant et sunt authoritate 
publica institute atque probate, 
quisquis privato consilio volens et 
data opera publice violaverit, is, 
ut qui peccat in publicum ordinem 
Ecclesie, quique ledit authorita- 
tem Magistratus, et qui infirmorum 
fratrum conscientias vulnerat, pub- 


are not commaunded to vowe the 
state of single life without ma- 
riage, neither by Goddes lawe are 
thei compelled to absteine from 
matrimonie, 


XXXII. 


Excommunicate persones are to 
bee wuorded. 


That persone, whiche by open 
denunciacion of the Churche, is 
rightlie cut of from the vnitie of 
the Churche, and excommunicate, 
ought to be taken of the whole 
multitude of the faiethful, as an 
Heathen and publicaine, vntil he 
bee openlie reconciled by penaunce, 
and receiued into the Churche by 
a Judge that hath aucthoritie 
thereto. 


XXXIII. 
Tradicions of the Churche. 


It is not necessarie that tradicions 
and ceremonies bee in all places 
one, or vtterlie like. For at al 
times thei haue been diuers, and 
maie bee chaunged, according to 
the diuersitie of countries and 
mennes maners, so that nothing 
bee ordeined against goddes worde. 

Whosoeuer through his priuate 
iudgement willinglie, and pur- 
poselie doeth openlie breake the 
tradicions and ceremonies of the 
Churche, whiche bee not repug- 
naunte to the worde of God, and 
bee ordeined, and approued by 
common aucthoritie, ought to be 
rebuked openlie (that other maie 
feare to doe the like) as one that 
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lice, ut cxteri timeant, arguendus 
est, 


XXXIV. 
Homilie. 


Homiliz nuper Ecclesie Angli- 
cane per injunctiones Regias tra- 
dite atque commendate, piz sunt 
atque salutares, doctrinamque ab 
omnibus amplectendam continent : 
quare populo diligenter, expedite, 
clareque recitande sunt. 


XXXY. 


De Inbro Precationum et cxre- 
moniarum Leclesize Anglicane. 


Liber qui nuperrime authoritate 
Regis & Parliamenti Lcclesie 
Anglicane traditus est, continens 
modum & formam orandi, & Sacra- 
menta administrandi in Hcclesia 
Anglicana: similiter & libellus 
eadem authoritate editus de ordina- 
tione ministrorum Ecclesie, quoad 
doctrine veritatem, pii sunt, & 
salutari doctrine Evangelii in nullo 
repugnant sed congruunt, & ean- 
dem non parum promoyvent & 
illustrant, atque ideo ab omnibus 
Kcclesie Anglicane fidelibus mem- 
bris, & maxime a ministris verbi 
cum omni promptitudine animo- 
rum & gratiarum actions, recipiendi, 
approbandi, & populo Dei commen- 
dandi sunt. 


offendeth against the common 
ordre of the churche, and hurteth 
thauctoritie of the Magistrate, 
and woundeth the consciences of 
the weake brethren, 


XXXIY. 


Homilies, 


Thomelies of late geuen, and set 
out by the kinges aucthoritie, be 
godlie and holsome, conteining 
doctrine to be receiued of all 
menne, and therefore are to be 
readde to the people diligentlie, 
distinctlie, and plainlie. 


XXXY. 


Of the booke of Praters, and Cere- 
monies of the Churche of Englande. 


The Booke whiche of very late 
time was geuen to the Churche 
of Englande by the kinges auc- 
thoritie, and the Parlamente, con- 
teining the maner and fourme of 
praiying, and ministring the Sacra- 
mentes in the Churche of Englande, 
likewise also the booke of ordring 
Ministers of the Churche, set foorth 
by the forsaied aucthoritie, are 
godlie, and in no poincte repug- 
naunt to the holsome doctrine of 
the Gospel but agreable thereunto, 
ferthering and beautifiying the 
same not a litle, and therfore of al 
faithfull membres of the Churche 
of Englande, and chieflie of the 
ministers of the worde, thei ought 
to be receiued, and allowed with 
all readinesse of minde, and thankes 
geuing, and to bee commended to 
the people of God. 
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XXXVI. 
De civilibus Magistratibus. 


Rex Anglie est supremum caput 
in terris, post Christum, Ecclesiz 
Anglican & Hibernice. 


Romanus Pontifex nullam habet 
jurisdictionem in hoc Regno Angliz. 
Magistratus civilis est a Deo or- 
dinatus atque probatus, quamo- 
brem illi, non solum propter iram, 
sed etiam, propter conscientiam, 
obediendum est. 


Leges civiles possunt Christianos 
propter capitalia & gravia crimina 
morte punire. 

Christianis licet ex mandato 
Magistratus arma portare & justa 
bella administrare. 


XXXVII. 


Christianorwm bona non swnt 
communtia. 


Facultates et bona Christian- 
orum non sunt communia, quoad 
jus et possessionem, ut quidam 
Anabaptiste falso jactant; debet 
tamen quisque de his que possidet 
pro facultatum ratione, pauperibus 
eleemosynas benigne distribuere. 


XXXYVIIil, 


Licet Christianis jurare. 


Quemadmodum juramentum 
vyanum & temerarium a Domino 
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XXXVI. 


Of Ciwile magistrates, 


The king of Englande is Supreme 
head in earth, nexte vnder Christe, 
of the Churche of Englande, and 
Jrelande, 

The Bishoppe of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this Realme of 
Englande. 

The ciuile Magistrate is ordeined, 
and allowed of God: wherefore we 
must obeie him, not onely for feare 
of punishment, but also for con- 
science sake, 

The ciuile lawes maie punishe 
Christien men with death, for 
heinous, and grieuous offences, 

It is lawefull for Christians, at 
the commaundement of the Magis- 
trate, to weare weapons, and to 
serue in laweful wares, 


XXXVII. 


Christien mennes gooddes are not 
commune. 


The richesse and gooddes of 
christians are not commune, as 
touching the right title and pos- 
session of the same (as certain ana- 
baptistes dooe falslie boaste) ; not- 
withstanding euery man ought of 
such thinges as he possesseth, liber- 
allie to geue almes to the pore, 
according to his habilitie. 


XXXYVIII. 


Christien menne mate take an Othe, 


As we confesse that vaine, and 
rashe swearing is forbed Christien 
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nostro Jesu Christo & ab Apostolo 
ejus Jacobo, Christianis hominibus 
interdictum esse fatemur, ita Chris- 
tianum religionem minime prohi- 
bere censemus, quin jubente Magis- 
tratu, in causa fidei & charitatis 
jurare liceat, modo id fiat juxta 
Prophete doctrinam, in Justitia, 
in Judicio et veritate. 


XXXIX, 


Ressurrectio mortuorum nondum est 
facta, 


Resurrectio mortuorum non ad- 
huc facta est, quasi tantum ad 
animum pertineat qui per Christi 
gratiam a morte peccatorum exci- 
tetur, sed extremo die quoad omnes 
qui obierunt, expectanda est ; tune 
enim vita defunctis (ut Scripturae 
manifestissime testantur) propria 
corpora, carnes & ossa_ restitu- 
entur, ut homo integer, prout vel 
recte vel perdite vixerit, juxta sua 
opera, sive premia sive pcenas 
reportet, 


XL. 


Defunctorum anime neque cum 
corporibus intereunt, neque otiosc 
dormiunt, 


Qui animas defunctorum predi- 
cant usque ad diem judicii absque 
omni sensu dormire, aut illas asse- 
runt una cum corporibus mori, & 
extrema die cum illis excitandas, 
ab orthodoxa fide, que nobis in 
sacris literis traditur, prorsus dis- 
sentiunt. 


men by our Lorde Jesu Christ, 
and his Apostle James : so we iudge 
that christien religion doeth not 
prohibite, but that a man maie 
sweare, when the magistrate re- 
guireth in a cause of faith, and 
charitie, so it bee doen (according 
to the Prophetes teaching) in 
iustice, iudgemente, and trueth. 


XXXIX, 


The Resurrection of the dead ts not 
yeat brought to passe. 


The Resurrection of the dead is 
not as yet brought to passe, as 
though it only belonged to the 
soulle, whiche by the grace of 
Christe is raised from the death of 
sinne, but it is to be loked for at 
the last daie; for then (as Scripture 
doeth moste manifestlie testifie) to 
all that bee dead their awne bodies, 
fleshe, and bone shalbe restored, 
that the whole man maie (accord- 
ing to his workes) haue other 
rewarde, or punishment, as he hath 
liued vertuouslie, or wickedlie. 


XL. 


The soulles of them that departe this 
life doe neither die with the bodies, 
nor sleep tdlie. 


Thei whiche saie, that the soulles 
of suche as depart hens doe sleepe, 
being without al sence, fealing or 
perceiuing vntil the daie of iudge- 
ment, or affirme that the soulles 
die with the bodies, and at the 
laste daie shalbe raised yp with 
the same, doe vtterlie dissent from 
the right beliefe declared to vs in 
holie Scripture, 
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XLI. 
Millenartt. 


Qui Millenariorum fabulam re- 
vocare conantur, sacris literis a]- 
versantur, & in Judaica delirs- 
menta sese praecipitant. 


XLII. 


Non omnes tandem servandi 
sunt. 


Hi quoque damnatione digni 
sunt, qui conantur hodie perui- 
ciosam opinionem instaurare, quod 
omnes, quantumvis impii, servandi 
sunt tandem, cum definito tempore 
a justitia divina poenas de admissis 
flagitiis luerunt. 


XLI. 


Heretics called Millenarit. 


Thei that goe about to renewe the 
fable of hereticks called Millenarii, 
be repugnant to holie Scripture, 
and caste them selues headlong into 
a Juishe dotage. 


XLII. 


All men shall not bee saued at 
the length. 


Thei also are worthie of con- 
demnacion, who indeuoure at this 
time to restore the dangerouse 
opinion, that al menne be thei 
neuer so vngodlie, shall at length 
bee saued, when thei haue suffered 
paines for their sinnes a certaine 
time appoincted by Goddes iustice. 
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De Fide in Sacrosanctam 
Trinitatem. 

Unus est vivus et verus Deus, 
eternus, incorporeus, impartibilis, 
impassibilis, immense potentie, 
sapientie, ac honitatis: Creator 
et conservator omnium tum visi- 
bilium tum invisibilium. Et in 
unitate hujus divine nature tres 
sunt Persone, ejusdem essentiz, 
potentie, ac eternitatis, Pater, 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. 


Of Faith an the Holy 
Trinity. 

There is but one living and true 
God, everlasting, without body, 
parts or passions, of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, the maker 
and preserver of all things both 
visible and invisible. And in unity 
of this Godhead there be three per- 
sons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 


Tus first Article has remained without any alteration 
since the publication of the Forty-Two Articles of Edward 
VI. in 1553, in which series it occupied the same position 
as it does in our own set. Its language may be traced 
ultimately to the Confession of Augsburg,! the terms of 
which on this subject were adopted almost verbatim in 
the Thirteen Articles of 1538, agreed upon by a joint- 
committee of Anglican and Lutheran Divines. The 
same language re-appears also in the Reformatio Legun 
Leclesiasticarum, De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica, 
cap. 2. 

1 Art. 1. ‘‘ De Deo.—Ecclesie magno consensu apud nos docent decretum 
Nicene Synodi, de unitate essentir, et de tribus personis, verum et sine 
ulla dubitatione credendum esse, Videlicet, quod sit una essentia divina, 
que appellatur ct est Deus xternus, incorporeus, impartibilis, immensa 
potentia, supientia, bonitate, Creator et Conservator omnium rerum visibilium 
et invisibilium, et tamen tres sint persone ejusdem essentice et potenti, 
et cowterne, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus: et nomine persone utuntur 
ea significatione qui usi sunt in hac causa scriptores ecclesiastici, ut signi- 
ficet non partem aut qualitatem in alio, sed quod proprie subsistit.” The 


words in italics are repeated almost verbatim in our own article. 
90 
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The need of such an Article as this is shown by the 
formidable spread of Anabaptism in this country as well 
as on the Continent. Contemporary documents show 
how very many of the Anabaptists had lost all faith in 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Some were reviving 
the Sabellian heresy, and denying that there was more 
than one Person in the Godhead; others were teaching 
a form of Arianism, denying the Divinity of the Second 
Person, while others again maintained that Christ was “a 
mere man.”? 

The Article falls into two main divisions. The first 
part treats of the existence of God, and the “necessary ”? 
doctrine of the divine unity. The second speaks of the 
mode of God’s existence, and the distinctions within the 
divine nature. 

The statement in the first part, that there is but 
one living and true God, everlasting, without 
body, parts, or passions, of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, the maker and pre- 
server of all things, both visible and invisible, 
expresses a belief which is not peculiar to Christianity, 
but is common to both natural and revealed religion, and 
is held by every serious Theist, as well as every believer 
in the Christian revelation. It is not therefore a doctrine 


1 The reality ot the danger and the character of the heresies prevalent 
is shown by the closing words of the Article in the Confession of Augsburg : 
‘¢Damnant omnes hereses, contra hune Articulum exortas, ut Manicheos, 
qui duo principia ponebant, bonum et malum. Item Valentinianos, 
Arianos, Eunomianos, Mahometistas, et omnes horum similes. Damnant 
et Samosatenos, veteres et neotericos, qui, cum tantum unam personam esse 
contendant, de verbo et de Spiritu Sancto astute et impie rhetoricantur, 
quod non sint persone distinct, sed quod Verbum significet verbum 
vocale, et Spiritus motum in rebus creatum.” 

2 By saying that the unity of God is ‘‘necessary” it is meant that the 
contrary is inconceivable. ‘‘ Two prime causes are unimaginable, and for 
all things to depend of one, and to be more independent beings than one 
is a clear contradiction.”—Pearson On the Creed, Article 1, ch. ii. § 18, 


. 
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for which “Scripture proof” will be sought. The exis- 
tence and unity of God is assumed and taken for granted 
throughout Scripture. Indeed, Scripture will have no 
force or weight to anyone who has not first on other 
grounds accepted this truth. Thus the consideration of 
the several “ proofs” of God’s existence belongs to the 
study of “evidences,” and would be out of place in a 
commentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles. It is therefore 
not considered necessary to enter into it here, but the 
reader will find in the foot-note reference to a few recent 
works in which the whole subject is discussed. 

The second part of the Article, And in unity of 
this Godhead there be three persons of one 
substance, power, and eternity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, states in the briefest 
possible terms the great truth taught us by Revelation 
concerning the nature of God, the acceptance of which 
distinguishes Christianity from Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
Unitarianism, and all other forms of religious belief. 

The subject will be best considered under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

1. The grounds on which the doctrine is accepted. 

2. The history of the doctrine in the Church, and 
the growth of technical phraseology in connection with 
it. 

3. The explanation of the doctrine. 


I. The Grounds on which the Doctrine is accepted. 


Our belief in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity rests 
entirely on the revelation made by God in Holy Scripture. 


1Flint’s Uheism and Anti-Theistic Theories, Bishop Ellicott’s Being o7 
God. See also Mozley’s Essays, Historical and Theological, vol. ii.; Essays 
on The Argument of Design and The Principle of Causation ; and Mling- 
worth’s Bampton Lectures, Lect. iv, 
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Intimations that distinctions of some sort exist in the 
divine nature may be discerned in the Old Testament, 
but the proof of the doctrine can only be sought in the 
teaching of the Gospels. Without a direct revelation 
from God man could never by his reason have discovered 
that in the unity of the Godhead there are three persons, 
but when once this is disclosed man can see that it is 
not merely not contrary to reason, but rather that it 
satisfies the demands of his reason, and fits in with his 
deepest thoughts on the nature of God. Though “ not 
discoverable by reason,” it is yet “agreeable to reason.”! 

(a) The preparation for the revelation of the mystery 
under the Old Covenant.—To guard the truth of the 
unity of God, and to bear a never-failing witness to it 
in the midst of idolatry and polytheism, was the 
special function of the Jewish Church. “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lorp our God is one LorD” (Deut. vi. 4) 
forms the central declaration of the Old Covenant, 
standing to it in much the same relation that the com- 
mand to baptize into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost stands in to the Christian 
Church. It is, therefore, not to be expected that the 
doctrine of Personal distinctions within the Godhead will 
be prominently brought forward in the Old Testament. 
The unity must first be established and firmly fixed in 
the minds of God’s chosen people before the further 
revelation can be safely made and the existence of dis- 
tinct persons within the Godhead be disclosed without 
fear of leading men to polytheism. And yet throughout 
the Old Testament the thoughtful reader will from time 
to time discern the presence of hints, suggestions, and 
anticipations of the truth subsequently made known in 
its fulness through the incarnate Son. There are three 
verses in the early chapters of Genesis in which devout 

1 Gore’s Bampton Lectures, p. 134. 
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minds have often found an adumbration of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, namely, Gen. i. 26, “ And God said, Let us 
make man in owr image, after our likeness”; i. 22, 
“ And the Lord God said, Behold the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil”; xi. 7, “ And the Lord 
said . . . go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language.” So also in Isaiah vi. 8, we read, “I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for ws.” Various interpretations of these passages 
have been proposed. Some have explained the plural as 
that used by monarchs in speaking of themselves in decrees, 
etc., but this explanation is now yenerally rejected, as not in 
accordance with Hebrew usage. The majority of modern 
commentators prefer the view which refers the plural to the 
angels, as if God announced to them His resolve to create 
man. It is, however, difficult to hold this view without 
supposing that a co-ordinate share in the act of creation 
is granted to the angels, which is quite inadmissible, and 
it is by no means clear that the patristic interpretation 
of these passages which sees in them an adumbration 
of the doctrine of the Trinity is incorrect. Again, the 
believer, who reads the Old Testament in the light of the 
New, may well see a foreshadowing of the doctrine in the 
threefold repetition of the divine name in Aaron’s bless- 
ing, Num. vi. 24-26, “The Lorp bless thee and keep 
thee ; the Lorp make His face to shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee ; the Lorn lift up His countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace”; as well as in the song of 
the seraphim in Isaiah vi. 3, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lorp of Hosts ”—-an utterance which has become the 
“ Tersanctus” of the Christian Church (cf. Rev. iv. 8)? 


1 See, however, Spurrell’s Votes on the Hebrew Teat of Genesis, p. 14. 

2 Of. the thrice-repeated refrain in Ps, xcix, 8, 5, 9, which is really 
an echo of the song of the seraphim. ‘‘Holy is He... Holy is He 
. » » Holy is the Lord our God.” See the R.Y. Nothing is said in the 
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All these passages, however, though they may appeal 
forcibly to those who have already accepted the doctrine 
can scarcely serve for proof of the doctrine to the un- 
believer. For purposes of controversy no high value can 
be attached to them. The real line of preparation for 
the disclosure of the mystery must be sought elsewhere. 
It will be found in a study of those passages in which 
God is spoken of in His covenant relation to man, acting 
upon him, and revealing Himself to him, in a twofold 
manner. 

There is first that which may be called the “ external ”’ 
manifestation, by means of the messenger or “angel of 
the Lorp,” who speaks now as God, and now as one sent 
by God, so that the angel is in part identified with 
Jehovah, and in part distinguished from Him. Thus we 
read that “the LorD appeared” to Abraham, and “lo, 
three men stood over against him.” Then follows the 
account of the manifestation, and then we read that 
“the men turned from thence, and went towards Sodom ; 
and Abraham stood yet before the Lorp ... And the 
Lorp went His way, as soon as He had left communing 
with Abraham: and Abraham returned to his place. 
And the two angels came to Sodom” (Gen. xvii. 1; 
xix. 1). Plainly, then, one of the three was a more 
exalted Being than “the two angels,” and represented 
“the Lorp.” Again in Joshua v. 14, a mysterious being 


text of the name L/ohim, a plural form in which some would see a reference 
to the doctrine, because it is now generally agreed that it is simply the 
plural of majesty or intensity. It has been truly pointed out that ‘those 
who adduce it as an anticipation of the doctrine of the Trinity appear to 
forget that this use of the plural does not stand alone in Hebrew ; the 
words jy7x and Sy3 meaning Jord, master, are often used in the plural with 
reference to a single human superior (¢.g. Mx. xxi. 4, 6, 8, 29); and 
Isaiah (xix. 4) describes the conqueror of Egypt as mvp px, where the 
adjective is singular, but the substantive is plural.”—8. R. Driver, in the 
Hzpositor, 3rd series, vol. iii. p. 42. 
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appears to Joshua, and announces himself as “ Captain of 
the Lorv’s host,” and immediately afterwards we read of 
Him as “the Lorp”; for “the Lorp said to Joshua, See, I 
have given into thine hand Jericho, etc.” (See also Gen. 
evi? seg xk Ty 14s xxiv... 7405 Sx eit 
Ex. iii, 2° seg.-; xiii. 215 xiv. 195 xxxi., xxxiiL) There 
is no need to consider here the oft-discussed question 
which of the two views of the “ Angel of the Lorp” is 
correct—(1) That which has the support of most of the 
Greek Fathers, from Justin Martyr onwards, and of some 
of the Latins, namely, that the angel is actually the Logos, 
or Second Person of the Holy Trinity, thus manifesting 
Himself before the Incarnation; or (2) that which 
was advocated by St. Augustine, and is adopted by 
most moderns, namely, that he is a created angel, acting 
as the direct representative of Jehovah. In either 
case God’s presence is specially manifested through 
him, and thus there is a real preparation for the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and the Incarnation of the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity." In this connection refer- 
ence must also be made to those numerous passages from 
which the Jews of Palestine constructed their doctrine of 
the Logos, the Word, or “ Memra,” which represents the 
personal action of God, and which is found in the 
Targums in many places where the communion of God 
and man has to be expresseil. For instance, in the 
oldest Targum, that of Onkelos, Adam is represented as 
hearing the voice of the word of the Lord in the garden 
(Gen. iii. 8); the Lord protects Noah by His word when 
he enters the ark (vii. 16), and at Sinai, Moses brings 
forth the people to meet the word of God (Ex. xix, 17). 
Tn all such passages we can see that “the Palestinian 
instinct seized upon the concrete idea of “the word 


1 On the ‘‘ Angel of the Lord,” see Oehler’s Yheology of the Old Testa- 
ment, vol. i, p, 188 seg., and Medd’s Bampton Lectures, Note vii. p. 426, 
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of God, as representing His personal action, and un- 
consciously prepared the way for a gospel of the In- 
carnation.! ” 

But, further, there was, under the Old Covenant, yet 
another mode in which God disclosed Himself to man, 
through what may be termed an “internal” revelation. 
God is frequently spoken of as acting or working im man 
by means of His Spirit, a power proceeding from Him, 
not yet revealed as a distinct person, though in some 
passages there is an approximation to this, which must 
have led men’s minds in the direction of the revelation 
afterwards made. Thus, throughout the Old Testament, 
the Spirit of God, or the Spirit of Jehovah, is represented 
as the principle of the life of man’s soul, and every — 
natural and intellectual gift in man is traced back to it. 
(See Job xxvii. 3, xxxil. 4; Gen. xli. 38; Ex. xxxi. 
3, xxxv. 31.) It is the Spirit which is the source of 
inspiration (Numb. xi. 25; Isa. lxi. 1), and the prin- 
ciple of sanctification (Ps. li. 10-12, cxlin. 10). Even 
the special title given to the Third Person of the blessed 
Trinity under the New Dispensation is prepared for under 
the Old Covenant, for in two passages the Spirit of God 
is spoken of under the name of God’s Holy Spirit. 

“Cast me not away from Thy presence, and take not 
Thy holy Spirit (LXX. 76 mvedpa 76 Gyov cov) from 
me” (Ps. li. 11). “But they rebelled, and grieved 
His holy Spirit (ro wvedwa 16 aywov avrov): therefore 
He was turned to be their enemy, and Himself fought 
against them. Then He remembered the days of old, 
Moses, and His people, saying, Where is He that brought 
them up out of the sea with the shepherds of His flock ? 
where is He that put His holy Spirit (ro wvedpa 76 aytov) 
in the midst of them” (Isa. Ixiii. 10, 11).? 


1 Westcott on S. John, p. xvii. 
2 Outside the canonical books the title occurs again in Wisdom ix. 17. 
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Thus, although it would be an error to read the com- 
plete doctrine of the New Testament into the Old, yet it 
is undeniable that the way was prepared for it under the 
Old Covenant, and that the teaching of Holy Scripture on 
the Angel of the Lord and God’s Holy Spirit foreshadows 
distinctions within the Godhead, which were subsequently 
revealed as Personal. 

(6) The revelation of the mystery in the New Testament. 
—When we pass from the Old Testament to the New 
we find that we no longer have to content ourselves with 
faint adumbrations of the doctrine, but that it is clearly 
indicated that the distinctions within the Godhead are 
personal. And yet, as it has been truly said, “there is 
no moment when Jesus Christ expressly reveals this 
doctrine. It was overheard rather than heard. It was 
simply that in the gradual process of intercourse with 
Him, His disciples came to recognise Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost as included in their deepening and enlarging 
thought of God.” Almost the earliest intimation was 
that made at our Lord’s baptism, when there came from 
heaven the voice of the Father, testifying to the beloved 
Son, upon whom the Spirit descended like a dove (S. 
Matt. iii. 13-17). And from this time onwards we can 
trace the gradual disclosure of the truth throughout our 
Lord’s teaching. All through His ministry He taught His 
disciples to regard His relation to His heavenly Father 
as unique, showing that His Sonship was something 
peculiar, different from the sonship which they themselves 
could claim. His language implied that, though person- 
ally distinct from the Father, He was yet one with Him, 
and so Himself divine. So with increasing clearness, 


‘*And Thy counsel who hath known, except Thou give wisdom, and send 
Thy Holy Spirit from above.” See also Wisdom i. 5 and Ecclus, xlviii. 
12, where Codex A reads, "Edoate érdijoOn rvetuaros aylov. 

1 Gore’s Bampton Lectures, p. 181. 
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towards the close of His ministry, He spoke much of the 
Holy Spirit, and in terms which can only be satisfied if 
the Spirit be a divine Person. This is seen above all 
in the discourses spoken in the upper chamber on the 
eve of the Passion (S. John xiii—xvi.), where the fullest 
revelation of the Person and work of the Spirit is given. 
And, finally, the doctrine is summed up and handed on to 
the Church in the great commission given after the 
resurrection, “Go ye, and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost” (S. Matt. xxviii. 19). The passage 
forms the central declaration,| and contains our Lord’s 
complete revelation of the doctrine. The first two titles, 
the Father and the Son, are plainly personal titles; they 
speak of a personal relation, and would be misleading did 
they not imply that those to whom they are applied are 
personally distinct. And if the first two titles are 
personal, it will be felt that the third must be personal 
too.” Again, it is inconceivable that any but divine 
titles could be so joined with the title of the everlasting 
Father, while the fact that baptism is into the name, not 
names, implies the unity of the Three. Thus in this text 
are involved these three great truths—(1) The unity of 
God, (2) the Divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and (3) their distinct personality ; and these three truths 
go to make up the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity. 

It is impossible to give an adequate summary of the 


1The removal of 1 John vy. 7 from the Revised Version makes it un- 
necessary to refer further to this text, the spuriousness of which is now 
almost universally acknowledged. 

2 The force of this will be easily estimated by substituting the name of 
an attribute of God for one or other of the words used by our Lord. | It is 
inconceivable that we should be bidden to baptize into the name of the 
. Father and of the Son, and of the providence of God. A personal title is a 
necessity. 
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scriptural evidence for the Divinity of the Son and Holy 
Spirit without anticipating what properly belongs to the 
commentary on Articles II. and V. It will, therefore, 
not be attempted here. Nor does it seem necessary to 
prove that the apostles were not Tritheists. The unity 
of God is assumed throughout the New, as throughout 
the Old Testament. All, therefore, that it will be need- 
ful to do in this place is to indicate various passages 
where the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are men- 
tioned together as personal agents, performing distinct 
offices, leaving the reader to gather the full scriptural 
proof of the doctrine from what is said later on con- 
cerning the Second and Third Persons of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Reference has already been made to 8S. Matt. iii. 13— 
17; xxviii. 19, and the discourses in 8. John xiii—xvi. 
Besides these, attention should be drawn to the closing 
benediction of 2 Cor, xiii. 14,“ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all.” Such language seems 
quite inconsistent with any belief save that which the 
Church has always held. Again, 8. Paul writes to the 
Romans: “I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with me in your prayers to God for me” 
(Rom. xv. 30). To the Ephesians he declares: “There 
is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all” (Eph. iv. 4). Passages such as these 
—and they might easily be multiplied to a great extent 
—are sufficient to show not merely that there are dis- 
tinctions of some sort in the divine nature, but that 


1See S. Mark xii. 32; 1 Cor. viii, 4; Gal. iii. 20; 1 Tim. ii. 5; 8, 
James ti, 19; S. Jude, 4, 25, 
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these distinctions are personal. The Spirit whose “love ” 
and “communion” and “fellowship” are spoken of can 
only be a person; and of none but divine Persons could 
the language just cited be used. It finds its only 
adequate explanation in the belief that “in unity of 
this Godhead there be three Persons, of one substance, 
power, and eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” 

To conclude this part of our subject. The witness of 
Scripture to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity has never 
perhaps been better summed up in a short compass than 
in the opening words of the prayer with which St. 
Augustine concludes his great treatise “On the Trinity.” 
“QO Lord our God, we believe in Thee, the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. For the truth would not 
say, ‘Go, baptize all nations in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, unless Thou wast 
a Trinity. Nor wouldest Thou, O Lord God, bid us be 
baptized in the name of Him who is not the Lord God. 
Nor would the divine voice have said, ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord, unless Thou wert so a 
Trinity as to be one Lord God. And if Thou, O God, 
wert Thyself the Father, and wert Thyself the Son, Thy 
Word, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit your gift, we 
should not read in the book of truth, ‘God sent His 
Son’; nor wouldest Thou, O only-begotten Son, say of 
the Holy Spirit, ‘Whom the Father will send in My 
name’; and ‘whom I will send to you from the 
Father.’ ”? 


(c) The doctrine agreeable to reason.—The doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity must always be based on the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. The only questions 
we are at liberty to ask relate to the evidence for the 


18, Aug. De Trinitate, bk. xv. ch. xxviii. 


Giuversiry of Southern Caiitemfi 
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revelation. If it is clear that the doctrine is contained 
in Holy Scripture, and that the Holy Scripture is a 
revelation from God, then the doctrine must be received, 
not as “reasonable” nor as “unreasonable,” but simply 
as scriptural. It is only from what God has disclosed to 
us of Himself and His eternal Being that we are entitled 
to affirm the existence of personal distinctions within the 
divine nature. But, still, when once the doctrine has 
been revealed it can be shown to be “agreeable to 
reason,” and to harmonise with and throw fresh light 
upon man’s deepest thoughts of God. Our whole con- 
ception of God is an unworthy and impoverished one 
unless we regard Him as in His essence love. But if He 
be indeed essentially and eternally love, it would seem to 
follow of necessity that there must be a plurality within 
the Godhead. Love requires an object on which to spend 
itself. It is only conceivable as “a personal relationship 
of a lover and a loved”; and unless God only became 
love when His creative work was begun, He must have 
found within His divine Being one toward whom His 
love could eternally flow forth. And that which reason 
is thus seen to demand is supplied in the Christian 
doctrine of “the Word” which “was in the beginning 
with God,” and which “was God.” In the only-begotten 
Son, who is revealed to us as from all eternity “in the 
bosom of the Father,” is found the eternal object of 
the divine love. 

Whether we can go further than this, and say that 
reason suggests that there are more than two Persons 
within the Godhead may be doubtful. It has appeared 
indeed to many thoughtful minds that certain considera- 
tions almost necessitate a Trinity. It has been pointed 
out that our own personality is necessarily triune, and 
that if we are to think of God as personal, we must 
regard Him as possessing in transcendent perfection 
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the same attributes which are imperfectly possessed by 
man, and as therefore triune.1 Again, where there is a 
subject and an object there must be that which unites 
them. So some have felt that reason points not only to 
the Eternal Father and the Eternal Son, but to the 
Eternal Spirit, the bond of love that unites them. But 
there is no need to press such considerations as these. 
They will probably never appeal forcibly to any but the 
few who are philosophically trained. Without laying 
stress on them we may well be content to find that 
reason is so far in harmony with revelation as to suggest 
that at least there are personal distinctions of some sort 
within the Godhead, and that our God is no “ monotonous 
unity,” no “ lonely ” God, but one who is eternal love. ? 


Il. The History of the Doctrine in the Church and the 
growth of Technical Phraseology in connection with tt. 


When we pass from Holy Scripture to the writers of 
the early Christian Church we find ample proof that from 
the very first the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was held 
and believed, although the belief was what may be called 
an implicit and informal one. The Church was content 
to believe without defining. Nor did she at first feel 
the need of technical phraseology, or terms to express 
with accuracy the relation of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, or the exact character of the unity. In the 
earliest days, therefore, we hear nothing of such terms 
as “Trinity,” “Three Persons,” or “One Substance.” 
But still we can clearly see not only that the faith of 
the Church was monotheistic, but also that the Son 
and Holy Spirit were believed in as God, and yet were 


1]]lingworth’s Bampton Lectwres, p. 74. 
2See on the whole subject Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures, p. 67 seq. 
and Gore’s Bampton Lectures, p. 134 seq. 
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not confused with or merged in the Person of the Father. 
Thus Clement of Rome, the earliest of the Fathers, writing 
before the close of the first century, says: “As God 
liveth and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy 
Ghost, who are the faith and hope of the elect.”1 The 
language of Ignatius more especially on the Divinity of the 
Christ is most emphatic? while in some passages of his 
epistles the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are 
mentioned together in such a way as to show that 
Ignatius recognised real distinctions within the God- 
head.? 

During the latter half of the second century the 
language of the Fathers begins to be somewhat more 
precise and formal,* and recognised terms now make 
their appearance. The word Trinity is the earliest. The 


1Clem. Rom., Ad Cor, i. ch. lviii.; cf. ch. xlvi., ‘‘ Have we not one 
God and one Christ and one Spirit of grace that is shed forth upon 
us?” 

2 #.g., ‘‘Ignatius, who is also Theophorus, unto her that hath found 
mercy in the bountifulness of the Father most high, and of Jesus Christ 
His only Son; to the Church that is beloved and enlightened through the 
will of Him who willed all things that are, by faith and love towards 
Jesus Christ our God.” Ad Rom. ch. i.; cf. ch. vi., ‘‘ Permit me to be an 
imitator of the passion of my God.” 

3Tenatius, Ad Hphes. ch. ix., ‘‘Ye are stones of a temple, which 
were prepared beforehand for a building of God the Father, being hoisted 
up to the heights through the engine of Jesus Christ, which is the cross, 
and using for a rope the Holy Spirit.” Ad Magnes. ch. xiii., ‘‘ Do 
your diligence therefore that ye be confirmed in the ordinances of the Lord 
and of the Apostles, that ye may prosper in all things whatsoever ye do 
in flesh and spirit, by faith and by love, in the Son and Father and in the 
Spirit.” 

4Nothing is said in the text of the well-known passage in Justin 
Martyr’s first Apology (ch, vi.) in which he appears to include the angels 
as objects of the Christian’s worship, placing them before the Holy Ghost, 
because there is evidently some error connected with it ; cf. Otto’s note, in 
loc. As Professor Swete observes: ‘‘ Certainly no writer, catholic or 
heretical, would have intentionally represented the Holy Spirit as inferior 
to angels; so that the passage, if pressed against S. Justin’s orthodoxy, 
proves too much.” —LHarly History of the Doctrine of the Holy Ghost, p. 17. 
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Greek Tpids is found for the first time in the works of 
Theophilus of Antioch (A.D. 180), who speaks of the first 
three days of creation as “Types of the Trinity, of God, 
and of His word, and of His wisdom.” ! The Latin word 
Trimitas occurs a few years later in the writings of 
Tertullian, himself the first Latin writer of the Church, ? 
and from his days onwards it is used as a well-known 
term. 3 

Athenagoras, one of the Greek apologists who wrote 
about 176, uses language which shows that the relation 
of the three Persons of the Godhead was beginning to 
attract attention. “ Who would not marvel to hear men 
call us atheists, although we speak of God the Father, 
and God the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and set forth at 
once their power in unity (viv év TH évdces Stvapw), and 
their distinction in order” (thv év tH Take Siaipecww).4 
But it was not till the rise of false teaching forced the 
orthodox to say what they meant by their belief that 
the terms Person and Substance came into use. During 
the last quarter of the second century two formidable 
heresies arose, in meeting which the Church was com- 
pelled to enlarge her vocabulary, and make use of more 
precise and definite language with regard to the Godhead 
than she had hitherto done.) When Theodotus and 
Artemon ® taught that Christ was “a mere man ” (vido 
av@pwrrov), it became necessary to bring into even greater 


14d Autolycum. ii. sec. 15, rémwor ris Tpiddos, Tod Beod Kal rod Adyou 
avrod kal THs Zodlas avrov. 

2 Adv. Praxeam, ch. iii. 

3 So S. Cyprian speaks of the Jews as having observed three hours of 
prayer, ‘‘ Sacramento Trinitatis.”—De Dom. Orat. ch. 34. 

4 Legat. x. 

5On the heresy of the Artemonites, see Husebius, V. ch. xxviii. 
Artemon taught at Rome at the end of the second and beginning of the 
third century. He was excommunicated by Pope Zephyrinus (A.D, 
\198-217). 
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prominence than before the truth which had been held 
all along that He is essentially divine. When, on the 
other hand, Praxeas! taught that Christ was personally 
one with the Father, so that it was actually the Father 
who suffered on the cross in the character of the Son, the 
Church in denying this was compelled to say what she 
held the distinctions within the Godhead to be. The 
particular form of heresy of which Praxeas appears to 
have been the originator is sometimes called Patripassi- 
anism, from the fact that its advocates asserted that the 
person of the Father suffered in Christ; and sometimes 
Sabellianism, from a teacher who refined somewhat on 
the teaching of Praxeas. Its essential feature consists in 
the denial that the distinctions in the Godhead are per- 
sonal, and the assertion that they are merely distinctions 
of character, phenomenal rather than real. 

It is only after the rise of these two heresies that the 
terms Person and Substance begin to come into promin- 
ence. The teaching of Artemon was characterised as a 
“God-denying apostasy.” It was met by a threefold 
appeal, to Holy Scripture, to the traditional teaching, and 
to the worship of the Church; and it was shown that 
the essential Divinity of Christ had been believed in 
by the Church from the beginning.” But then, as the 
orthodox thus met the teaching of Artemon, they were 
confronted with the assertions of the Sabellians, who, 
accepting the truth of Christ’s Divinity, erred in denying 
His personal distinction from the Father, and charged 
those who maintained it with Tritheism, or belief in three 
Gods. To meet this charge it became necessary not only 
to dwell on the unity, but also to explain of what kind 
the distinction between Father, Son, and Holy Ghost was 

? Our knowledge of Praxeas is chiefly due to Tertullian’s work against 


him. For the character of his teaching see especially ch. i. 
2 See Husebius, V. xxviii. 
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held to be. So, in order to defend himself from anything 
like Tritheism, Tertullian lays down that the Son is of 
one substance (unius substantic) with the Father. By 
early Greek Fathers the nature or essence of the Godhead 
which is communicated to the Son and Holy Spirit from 
all eternity was expressed by two words—ousia (ovcia), 
and hypostasis (bméctacts). Some among the Alexan- 
drians especially have employed the former word to denote 
the “essence” or “substance” of the Godhead, while 
elsewhere among the Greeks hypostasis was sometimes 
used with the same meaning.2 But while the unity was 
thus established, it was also necessary to define more 
closely in what the distinctions within the Godhead con- 
sist. The Sabellians taught that they were merely dis- 
tinctions of character. In opposition to this erroneous 
teaching the Church was driven to enlarge her termino- 
logy. She was compelled to explain what she meant 
by her Creed, and forced to say what was to be under- 
stood by her assertion that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were “three.” Three what? This question was 
persistently asked, though it is clear that the Church at 
first shrank from answering, feeling that no one human 
term was adequate to express exactly whai she under- 

1 Adv Praxeam, ch. ii.: ‘‘Nihilominus custodiatur olxovoylas sacra- 
mentum, que unitatem in trinitatem disponit, tres dirigens, Patrem et 
Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum, tres autem non statu sed gradu, nec sub- 
stantia sed forma, nec potestate sed specie, wnius autem substantia et 
unius status et unius potestatis, quia unus Deus, ex quo et gradus isti et 
forme et species in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti deputantur.” 

2 Clement of Alexandria has ovcta, Strom. ii. 2, 5; iv. 25, 163; v. 10, 
66. Still earlier, Justin Martyr had spoken of the Son as not being separ- 
ated from the ovcla of the Father, Dial. ch. 128. Origen also has 
otcla. In Joann. x. 21, De Orat. 23, and so have the Alexandrian Diony- 
sius, and Alexander. débcracis is used by Dionysius of Rome (Routh, 
Reliquie Sacre, iii. p. 378), as well as by Gregory Thaumaturgus (cf. 
Basil, Zp. 210, 5). It is also the term generally employed by Athanasius 


himself for ‘‘ substance,” though in one of his earlier works he speaks of 
‘“three Hypostases.”—See Robertson’s Athanasius, p. 90. 
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stood the language of Scripture to teach. She would 
have preferred to remain content with expressing the 
unity by the neuter of the pronoun, saying that the 
Father and the Son were wnwm, not wnus, and the dis- 
tinction by the masculine; yet Tertullian, in writing 
against Praxeas, is at last compelled to use the word 
Persons, Persone. Hippolytus, a little later, uses rpdcwra, 
its true Greek equivalent.2 Origen, however, employing 
hypostasis in a different sense from that in which it had 
been generally used by the Church, speaks of there being 
more hypostases than one in the Godhead,? thus making 
it the equivalent of Person, and using it to express the 
distinction. It will be seen from what has now been 
said that a door was opened to confusion of thought, the 
word hypostasis being taken in two different senses, in 
one of which it expressed an entirely different conception 
from the Latin substantia, its true etymological equi- 
valent. Hence, in the fourth century, two questions 
arose with regard to trécrasis. 
(a) Is there one, or are there three in the Godhead ? 
(0) What is its Latin equivalent ? 


(a) The use of the word Ousia for “Substance” was 
naturally brought more into prominence by the language 
formally adopted at Nicea (325) against the Arian 


1 Adv Praxeam, ch. vii.; ef. ch. xii: ‘*‘Alium autem quomodo 
accipere debeas jam professus sum, person#, non substantie, nomine, ad 
distinctionem non ad divisionem. Ceterum ubique teneam unam sub- 
stantiam in tribus coherentibus, etc.” 

2 Contra Heresim Noeti, ch. vii. xiv. ; Philosoph. ix. 12. 

3 In Joann. ii. 6, tyets mévror ye tpets broordoes meOduevor Tuyxdvewv. 
Contra Celsum, viii. 12. Cf. Bigg’s Christian Platonists 07 Alexandria, 
p. 163. ‘‘The word for Person in Origen is commonly Hypostasis, that 
for the divine nature is less determinate, but is frequently owsia.” Yet 
Origen also uses ovcla to express the distinctions: De Orat. 15, &repos 
kar ovolay kal droxeluervdv éorw 6 “T1ds Tod mwarpds, as also did Pierius of 
Alexandria (sce Photius, Codex 119), 
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heresy, which denied the eternal Divinity of the Son. 
In the Creed which was there promulgated, it was stated 
that the Son was “ Only-Begotten, that is, of the substance 
of the Father” (wovoyev} tovréctw é€« THs ovoias rod 
maTpos), and again that He is “of one substance with 
the Father” (opoovcvoy to watpi). But in the ana- 
themas appended to the Creed, the use of tréctacis as 
an equivalent for ovaia was recognised, for those were 
condemned who said that the Son was of “a different 
substance or essence” from the Father (€& érépas tzro- 
otdcews 7 ov’ctas). Consequently, this older use of the 
word hypostasis for Substance lingered on side by side 
with the more recent use, in which it was taken as mean- 
ing Person. It is obvious that such a double use of a 
single term might lead to misconception and misunder- 
standing. Those who took hypostasis as identical in 
meaning with ousia, would charge anyone who spoke of 
“three Hypostases” with Arianism or Tritheism, and 
might fairly appeal to the Nicene anathema in support 
of their views; while, on the other hand, those who were 
familiar with the use of the word in the sense of Person 
would regard the assertion that there was but “one 
Hypostasis”” in the Godhead as pure Sabellianism. And 
this is, in fact, what actually happened. The trouble 
arose at Antioch in connection with the Meletian schism. 
And, together with other questions raised by that schism, 
it was brought before the Council of Alexandria in 362. 
There the question of terminology was inquired into, and, 
by the wise moderation of Athanasius, the trouble was set 
at rest. Both parties stated their views before the Council, 
and were cross-examined as to the meaning of the terms 
they employed. The result was, that it was speedily 
made manifest that both were perfectly orthodox. “One 
Hypostasis” was not intended to be Sabellian, nor was 
“three Hypostases ” meant to express Arian views. Ac- 
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cordingly, it was agreed that each party might retain its 
own usage, since questions of words must not be suffered 
to divide those who think alike By this wise decision 
any danger of a schism on account of the varying termino- 
logy was avoided. But still some inconvenience could 
not but be felt at this double use of the term hypostasis 
now as “Person,” and now as “Substance.” This was 
gradually removed by the general adoption of the phraseo- 
logy first employed by Origen. IIpécw7a gradually 
dropped out of use, ousta was universally employed to 
denote the substance, and hypostasis was restricted to 
mean the distinctions,? and thus in the end all the Greeks 
united in the formula, psd ovoia tpeis broctdcas.3 

(6) Meanwhile, in the west, some difficulty had arisen 
with regard to the word to be used to express the dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead. Substantia was, of course, 
the true etymological equivalent of hypostasis; and, in- 
deed, hypostasis, in the sense of substance or essence, 
seems to have been originally adopted by the Greeks as 
its translation. When, then, the Greek hypostasis had 
had a new meaning stamped upon it, and was used 
as equivalent to Person, what were the Latins to do ? 
Were they to alter their terminology as the Greeks had 
done, or to continue to use the expression which had 
come down to them with the authority of the earlier 
Fathers, such as Tertullian? Some few Latin writers, 
such as Hilary of Poictiers, attempted to assimilate their 


1See Athanasius, Tomus ad Antiochenos, sec. 5 seg., in Robertson’s 
Athanasius, p. 484, 

2 Although at Sardica (348), as at Nicea, ocla and srdcracis had been 
treated as identical, yet they are carefully distinguished in the synodal 
letter sent from Constantinople in 882, which speaks of ovcla ula... & 
Tpiol Tehevordras broordceow, iror TpLot TeNelous mpoowroLs, 

3’Ovola signifying riv plow rhs Oedrynros, and drocrdaoes expressing 
Tas Tov Tpidy lovdrnras.—Greg. Nazianz. Orat. xxi. 46, with which cf, 
Hooker, VY. li. § 1. 
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terminology to that of the Eastern Church, and spoke of 
“tres substantic,” + but such language never found favour 
in the west. It could not safely be used without a great 
deal of explanation, and to most minds would be im- 
mediately suggestive of Arianism. Consequently it soon 
dropped out of use. It is vehemently rejected by 
Jerome * and Augustine, the latter of whom speaks as if 
the phraseology was firmly fixed as wna essentia or sub- 
stantia, and tres persone, by the time when he wrote his 
great work on the Trinity (aD. 416). And in the use 
of these terms the Western Church since then has never 
varied. 

There is no need 40 pursue the history of the doctrine 
‘further. There have, it is true, from time to time been 
serious controversies within the Church as to its exact 
meaning, and incautious language has sometimes been 
used, that was perilously near to Tritheism on the one 
hand and Sabellianism on the other.* But there has 
been no change or wavering on the part of the Church 


1 Hilary, De Synodis. He is, however, very careful to explain his 
language. ‘‘Idcirco tres substantias esse dixerunt, subsistentium personas 
per substantias edocentes, non substantiam Patris et Filii diversitate dis- 
similis essentize separantes.”—Vol. ii. p. 480. 

2 Ep. ad Damaswm, xv., where he gives an account of the trouble in 
which he was involved in Syria, because of his refusal to speak of ‘‘ three 
Hypostases,” a refusal which he bases on the ground that, ‘‘in the whole 
range of secular learning, hypostasis never means anything but essence.” 

3S. Aug. De Trinitate, V. ix. 

4 For the later history of the doctrine reference may be made to Hagen- 
bach’s History of Doctrines, vol. ii, p. 209, and vol. iii. p, 327. In the 
eleventh century the nominalism of Roscellinus exposed him to the 
charge of Tritheism, while Abelard’s teaching drew upon him the charge 
of Sabellianism. For the controversy in the seventeenth century between 
Dr. South and Dean Sherlock, in which charges of Sabellianism were 
again raised, sce Perry’s English Church History, pt. i. p. 564; and on 
Waterland’s masterly vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, in oppo- 
sition to the Arianism of Dr. Clarke and others, see Abbey and Overton’s 
English Church in the Eighteenth Century, ch. viii. 
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as to the terms to be used in the expression of her faith. 
We pass therefore to the last subject to be considered in 
connection with this Article. 


Ill. The Huplanation of the Doctrine. 


In considering what is to be said in explanation of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity it must ever be borne in 
mind that the terms used by the Church, pia ovcia 
Tpels rrogtdces, una substantia tres persone, “one sub- 
stance, three persons,” are simply chosen by her in order 
to express as accurately as possible what she believes to 
be the real meaning of the statements of the Holy 
Seripture, in which our Lord revealed all that can be 
known by man of the divine nature. As we study the 
language in which our Lord speaks of Himself, and His 
relation to the Father and the Holy Spirit, it becomes. 
clear that there are two principal dangers to be guarded 
against—(1) that of exaggerating the distinctions and so 
separating the “ Persons,” and (2) that of explaining away 
the distinctions, so as ultimately to deny their reality. In 
other words, we are exposed on the one hand to the danger 
of ‘confounding the Persons,” as the Sabellians did; on the 
other to that of “ dividing the substance,” as did the Arians 
and Socinians of a later day. The sketch given above 
of the growth of technical phraseology will have shown 
that the term Persons was only fixed upon to express 
the doctrine after much hesitation; because it became 
absolutely necessary, in the face of heresy, to use some 
term to describe what the Church meant by her teaching 
on “the Three in the Godhead” ; and this term, though 
not altogether satisfactory, came nearer than any other 
to express what she understood Holy Scripture to teach. 
The matter is well put by Augustine in the following 
passage in his work on the Trinity :— 
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“Many writers in Latin who treat of these things, 
and are of authority, have said that they could not find 
any other more suitable way by which to enunciate in 
words that which they understood without words. For, 
in truth, as the Father is not the Son, and the Son is 
not the Father, and that Holy Spirit, who is also called 
the gift of God, is neither the Father nor the Son, cer- 
tainly they are three. And so it is said in the plural, 
‘I and the Father are one.’ For He did not say, ‘is 
one, as the Sabellians say, but ‘are one. Yet, when 
the question is asked, what are the three? human lan- 
guage labours altogether under great poverty of speech. 
The answer, however, is given, ‘three Persons, not that 
that might be spoken, but lest nothing should be 
said.” * 

It is clear, then, from this confession that the term 
“cannot be employed without considerable intellectual 
caution.”” We must guard against taking it in the 
‘sense of character,? and also against thinking of three 
separate existences, such as we think of when the ex- 


1 “Non audemus dicere unam essentiam, tres substantias; sed unam 
essentiam vel substantiam ; tres autem personas, quemadmodum multi 
Latini ista tractantes et digni auctoritate dixerunt, cum alium modum apti- 
orem non invenirent quo enunciarent verbis quod sine verbis intelligebant. 
Re vera enim cum Pater non sit Filius, et Filius non sit Pater, et Spiritus 
Sanctus ille qui etiam donum Dei vocatur, nec Pater sit nec Filius, tres 
utique sunt. Ideoque pluraliter dictum est, Hyo et Pater wnwm sumus. 
Non enim dixit, unum est, quod Sabelliani dicunt; sed, unwm sumus. 
Tamen cum queritur quid tres, magna prorsus inopia humanum laborat 
eloquium. Dictum est tamen tres persone non ut illud diceretur, sed ne 
taceretur.”—De Trinitate, V. ix. ; cf. VII. vi. And S. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa. 1a, Q. 29 a, 8, ‘‘ Conveniens est ut hoc nomen (persona) de Deo 
dicatur ; non tamen eodem modo quo dicitur de creaturis, sed excellentiori 
modo.” 

2 Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 32. 

8 It was probably for this reason that the Greek Church discouraged 
and finally altogether discarded the use of the term mpécwmoy as the 
equivalent of persona, 


8 
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pression is applied to three men. “The word Person, 
used in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, would on first 
hearing suggest Tritheism to one who made the word 
synonymous with individual; and Unitarianism to 
another, who accepted it in the classical sense of a mask 
or character.”1 The Church, it is needless to say, means 
neither of these. All that she intends to express by 
the use of the term “three Persons” is that which she 
understands Holy Scripture to teach, namely, that there 
are three eternal distinctions in the divine nature, anterror 
to, and independent of any relation to created life. 

1. That the distinctions are eternal is clearly taught 
in such a passage as S. Johni 1. “The Word,” which 
was “in the beginning with God” (apos tov Oedv) must 
have been distinct from God (6 @eds), and yet “the 
Word was God” (@eds). And were there no other 
passages bearing on the subject the saying of our Lord 
recorded in §. John xvii. 5 (“the glory which I had 
with Thee before the world was”) would of itself be 
sufficient to show that the Trinity is not merely 
“economic ”—1.e. God did not become a Trinity when He 
manifested Himself to mankind as Creator, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier—but that it is “immanent,” %e. an eternal 
fact in the divine nature, altogether independent of 
relation to creation, The Son must have been a distinct 
Person “ before the world was,” if He then possessed a 
“glory” of His own “ with the Father.” 

2. But while it is thus taught in Scripture that the 
Persons are eternally distinct, it is implied with equal 
clearness that though distinct they are not “separate.” 
Our Lord’s own deliberate utterance maintained His 
unity with the Father. “I and the Father are one.” 
"Ey® wal 6 marip & écyev (S. John x. 30). “Every 

1 Newman’s Arians, p. 442. 
2 See Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, ubi supra. 
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word,” says Bishop Westcott, “in this pregnant clause is 
full of meaning. It is JZ, not the Son; the Father, not 
my Father; one essence (év, Vulgate wnum), not one 
person (els, wnus); are, not am... It seems clear 
that the unity here spoken of cannot fall short of unity 
of essence. The thought springs from the equality of 
power (My hand, the Father's hand [see vers. 28, 29]); 
but infinite power is an essential attribute of God; and 
it is impossible to suppose that two beings distinct in 
essence could be equal in power.”? MHere then, in the 
compass of this brief utterance, we find a full and satis- 
factory refutation of both Arianism and Sabellianism. 
“Per unum Arius, per swmus Sabellius refutatur.”? 
The plural verb emphasises the distinction of Persons, 
while the neuter, €v (unum), brings out the truth which 
the Church has expressed in saying that the Son is “of 
one substance with the Father,” that is, partaker of His 
eternal and essential nature. 

3. But, further, while Holy Scripture in this way 
reveals to us the unity of the divine nature, there is 
another truth also taught in it which requires to be 
carefully kept before the mind, if the full teaching of the 
Church is to be realised. This is the truth that the Father 
is alone unoriginate, the fount of Deity in the eternal 
life of the Trinity. There is perhaps a danger lest we 
should represent to ourselves a sort of abstract “God- 
head,” behind the three Persons, and think that of it all 
three equally partake, so that in it is to be found their 
source and origin. Against any such erroneous notion 
the Church has guarded by the doctrine of the Monarchia, 
which teaches that the Father is the only source or apy7, 
the sole Fount of Deity (any) OedtnT0s) from which the 
Son and Holy Ghost from all eternity derive their divine 


1 Commentary on S. John’s Gospel, in loc. 
2 Bengel. 
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being! “As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath 
He given to the Son to have life in Himself” (S. John, 
v. 26). “The living Father hath sent Me, and I live 
because of the Father” (dca tov martépa, ch. vi. 57). 
In virtue of this the Father is rightly said to be the 
First Person of the Holy Trinity, by a priority, not of 
time, but of order. To quote Bishop Pearson on this 
subject : 

“ As there is a number in the Trinity by which the 
Persons are neither more nor less than Three, so there is 
also an order by which of these Persons the Father is the 
First, the Son the Second, and the Holy Ghost the 
Third. Nor is this order arbitrary or external, but in- 
ternal and necessary, by virtue of a subordination of the 
Second unto the First, and of the Third unto the First 
and Second. The Godhead was communicated from the 
Father to the Son, not from the Son unto the Father ; 
though, therefore, this were done from all eternity, and so 
there can be no priority of time, yet there must be 
acknowledged a priority of order, by which the Father is 
First, and the Son Second. Again the same Godhead 
was communicated by the Father and the Son unto the 
Holy Ghost, not by the Holy Ghost to the Father or 
the Son; though, therefore, this was also done from all 
eternity, and therefore can admit of no priority in 
reference to time, yet that of order must be here ob- 
served; so that the Spirit receiving the Godhead from 
the Father, who is the First Person, cannot be the First ; 
receiving the same from the Son, who is the Second, 
cannot be the Second, but, being from the First and 
Second, must be of the Three the Third.” 2 


1Cf. Athanasius, Orat. Contr. Arian. iv. ch. i. ula dpxh Oedrnros Kal od 
Sud dpxat Ger Kuplws Kat movapxla éoriv. 

2 Pearson, Hxposition of the Creed, Article VIII. § 22; cf. Article I. 
ch. iii. § 11. 
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To this divine “subordination” it is probable that our 
Lord referred when He said to His disciples, “The Father 
is greater than I” (S. John, xiv. 28). In one sense it 
is, of course, true that if the Father is God, the Son 
God, and the Holy Ghost God, “none is greater or less 
than another,” for the Godhead does not admit of degrees, 
and of “more” or “less.” And accordingly many divines 
have understood the words of our Lord just cited to refer 
to Him as incarnate, as they are apparently taken in 
the Athanasian Creed: “Equal to the Father as touching 
His Godhead, and inferior to the Father as touching His 
manhood.” But it is also true that there is a sense in 
which the Father, as the Source of all the Divinity of 
both Son and Spirit, is “greater” than either. “The Son 
is the Father's equal, as partaker of His nature. ‘He is 
His ‘Subordinate’ in that this equality is eternally 
derived.” + 

4, There is one other truth taught in Holy Scripture, 
which the Church has summarised in a definite theologi- 
cal term, in order to guard fully the unity of the Holy 
Trinity. It is the doctrine of the Iepsyapnots, or Co- 
inherence, the mutual indwelling of the Three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity. The doctrine is based on the words 
of our Lord in 8. John xiv. 10, 11, “The Father abiding 
in Me (6 warnp év éwol pévwov) . . . I am in the Father 
and the Father in Me”; with which should be compared 
S. Paul’s words of the Holy Spirit in 1 Cor. ii 11, 
“Who among men knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of the man, which is in him? Even so the 
things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God.” 
The meaning of the doctrine is well stated by Bishop 
Bull, from whose words it will be clearly seen that it 

1 Ziddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 234. See Westcott, Commentary on 


S. John’s Gospel, detached note on ch. xiv. 28, for a full summary of 
Patristic references to this text 
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effectually guards the faith of the Church from any 
approach to Tritheism, and secures her belief in the unity 
of the Godhead :— 

“The Father is the principle of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, and both are propagated from Him ‘by an 
internal, not by an external, production, from which, it 
results that they are not only of the Father, but am the 
Father, and the Father in them; and that in the Holy 
Trinity one Person cannot be separated from the. other, 
as three human persons are divided from one another ; 
for they who hold that the three Hypostases of the 
Godhead are in this way separate are rightly called 
Tritheists ... The Father and the Son are in such 
sense One, as that the Son is in the Father and the 
Father in the Son; and that the one cannot be separated 
from the other. This mode of union the Greek theo- 
logians call mrepeyopnous, and the Latins, ie. the school- 
men, circuminsession .. . mepuywpnows and circumin- 
session may be said to be that union by which one thing 
exists In another, not only by participation of its nature, 
but also by a full and intimate presence. This kind of 
inexistence, so to speak, our divines call circuminsession ; 
because by it certain things, however much they may be 
mutually distinguished from each other without being 
separated, do yet exist in each other without confusion, 
and as it were flow into each other.” } 


1 Bull’s Ante-Nicene Fatth, bk. iv. ch. iv. § 9; ef. Newman’s Arians, 
p. 178 seg. ; and Athanasius, Arian Orations, iii. ch. xxiii., with New- 
man’s Notes. 
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De Verbo, sive Filio Dei, qui 
verus homo factus est.+ 
Filius qui est Verbum Patris, ab 
eterno a Patre genitus verus et 
eternus Deus, ac Patri consub- 
stantialis, in utero beate Virginis ex 
illius substantia naturam humanam 
assumpsit: ita ut due nature, 
diyina et humana, integre atque 
perfecte in unitate persone, fuerint 
inseparabiliter conjuncte: ex qui- 
bus est unus Christus, verus Deus 
et verus homo : qui vere passus est, 
crucifixus, mortuus, et sepultus, ut 
Patrem nobis reconciliaret, essetque 
hostia? non tantum pro culpa ori- 
ginis, verum etiam pro omnibus 
actualibus hominum peccatis. 


THE original Article in the 


Of the Word or Son of God which 
was made very man. 


The Son, which is the Word of 
the Father, begotten from ever- 
lasting of the Father, the very and 
eternal God, of one substance with 
the Father, took man’s nature in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
of her substance: so that two whole 
and perfect natures, that is to say 
the Godhead and manhood, were 
joined together in one person, never 
to be divided, whereof is one Christ, 
very God and very man, who truly 
suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile His Father to 
us, and to be a sacrifice, not only 
for original guilt, but also for all 
actual sins of men. 


series of 1553 was 


identical with our present one, except that in it the 
clause on the eternal generation and Divinity of the 
Son (“Begotten . . . of one substance with the Father”) 
was wanting. It was drawn almost word for word from 
the third of the Thirteen Articles of 1538, which, in 


1The title in the editions of 1553 and 1563 was Verbum Det verum 
hominem esse factum, ‘‘that the Word or Son of God was made very 
man.” 

2 This word is wanting in the Latin edition published by Wolfe in 1563, 
by the express authority of the Queen. It is, however, found in the 
editions of 1553, in the Parker MS. of 1563, and in the editions of 1571. 
The omission was therefore probably due to an accidental error of the 


press, 
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its turn, was taken entirely from the Confession of 
Augsburg.” 

The clause on the eternal generation and Divinity 
of the Son was inserted in the edition of 1563 by 
Archbishop Parker, being suggested by the corresponding 
article in the Confession of Wiirtemburg. 

This Article, like the previous one, was aimed against 
the Anabaptists, many of whom were unsound on the 
cardinal doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, reviving the 
Arian heresy, while others had adopted peculiar and 
heretical notions of the Incarnation,? and others again 
rejected altogether the doctrine of the Atonement, 
denying that Christ is the Messiah and Saviour of the 
world, and actually venturing to speak of Him as “a 
mischievous fellow and deceiver of the world.” 

So early as 1535 we find that fourteen Anabaptists 
were condemned to the stake, for maintaining, among 
other things, that “in Christ is not two natures, God 
and man; and that Christ took neither flesh nor blood 
of the Virgin Mary”;* and as late as 1579, one 
Matthew Hamant was burnt at Norwich for teaching 
that “Christ is not God nor the Saviour of the world, 
but a mere man, a sinful man, and an abominable idol.” ® 


1 Conf. August. iii., ‘* De Filio Dei. tem docent quod Verbum, hoc est 
Filius Dei, assumpserit homanam naturam in utero beate Marie Virginis, 
ut sint due nature, divina et humana, in unitate persone inseparabiliter 
conjuncte, unus Christus, vere Deus et vere homo, natus ex Virgine 
Maria, vere passus, crucifixus, mortuus et sepultus, ut reconciliaret nobis 
Patrem, et hostia esset non tantum pro culpa originis sed etiam pro 
omnibus actualibus hominum peccatis. Item descendit ad inferos,”’ etc. 

2 See the passage from the Reformatio Legum LEeclesiasticarum, *‘ De 
heresibus,” ch. 5, quoted below on Article IV. p. 182. 

®See the striking letter of Bishop Hooper, quoted above in the 
Introduction, p. 22. 

* Stow’s Chronicle. 

5 Hollinshed, and ef, Strype, Annals, vol. iii. p. 557, for a similar case a 
few years later, 
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There are three principal subjects considered in this 
Article,which falls accordingly into three principal clauses— 
1. The Divinity and eternal generation of the Son. 

2. The Incarnation. 
3. The Atonement. 


I. The Diwinity and eternal generation of the Son. 


“The Son, which is the Word of the Father, 
begotten from everlasting of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, of one substance with 
the Father.” Each expression in this clause requires 
careful consideration. 

The Son. Bishop Pearson? points out that there 
are four subordinate senses in which this title is given 
to our Lord. He is the Son— 

(a) As born of the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary. 
See 8. Luke i. 35: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee: wherefore also that which is to be born shall be 
called holy, the Son of God.” 

(6) As designed by God’s special will to His high 
office. See S. John x. 34-36: “If He called them 
gods, unto whom the word of God came (and the Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken), say ye of Him whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; 
because I said, I am the Son of God?” 

(c) As raised by God from the dead. See Rom. i. 4: 
“ Declared to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead.” 
Cf. Acts xiii. 33. 

(d) As appointed heir of all things. See Heb. i. 2-5: 
“His Son, whom He appointed: heir of all things .. . 

1 Pearson On the Creed, Art. II. ch, iii, 
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having become by so much better than the angels, as He 
hath inherited a more excellent name than they.” 

But though in all these senses it may be said that the 
title Son belongs to Him, they are, however, but inferior 
and improper senses; for the title is properly given to 
Him, not for anyone of the reasons just given, but 
because He has the divine essence communicated to Him by 
the Father from all eternity. In this sense He is God’s 
“own Son,” and God is His “own Father.”? The title 
belongs to Him, therefore, in His divine nature. Prior 
to the Incarnation, prior to the creation, He has from 
all eternity been the Son in this sense, in that He 
derives His Divinity from the Father, who, as was shown 
under the last Article, is alone unoriginate (dvapyos), the 
Son being indeed God, but (as the Nicene Creed reminds 
us) by proceeding from God. “God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God” (@eds é« Ocoi, 
has x PAdtos, Deds arnOuds ex Ocod arnOuvod). 

Which is the Word of the Father. The per- 
sonal title of Word, or Logos, is given to the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity only in S. John i. 1, 14, 
and Rev. xix. 13 (“the Word of God,” cf. however Heb. 
iv. 12 and 1 John i. 1). The reader will scarcely 
expect a discussion of its meaning and significance here. 
For this he will naturally turn to the Commentaries on 
S. John’s Gospel? It will be sufficient for our purpose 
here to point out how this title at once suggests the 
eternity of Him to whom it is applied, for it is impossible 
to conceive of the Father as ever ddoyos, without that 
eternal Thought or Reason, which is the Son. Thus the 
two titles, Son and Word, as it has often been pointed 
out, supplement and reinforce each other; and, taken 


1See S. John v. 18: Iardépa iSvoy édeye rdv Ocdv, and Rom. viii. 32: 
rod lolov viod ovx épeloaro, 
2 See especially Westcott on S. John’s Gospel, Introd. p, xv. 
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together, guard and protect the full truth concerning the 
Second Person of the Holy Trinity. Either of them 
standing alone might have seemed to sanction error. 
While the title Son suggests personal distinction, it 
might, if it stood alone, have been pressed into the 
service of Arianism, as if it implied that the Son was of 
more recent origin than the Father. “The Word,” on 
the contrary, although of necessity conveying the idea of 
eternity, does not necessarily suggest Personality, and 
thus might have been appealed to as sanctioning Sabel- 
lianism. But when the two titles are combined, the 
possible misapplication of either of them is at once 
avoided. The Son, who is also the Word, must be 
eternal. The Word, who is also the Son, must, be a 
distinct Person.’ 

Begotten from everlasting of the Father (ad 
eterno a Patre genitus). If the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity is from all eternity the Son, it follows that 
He is “begotten from everlasting”; and thus eternal 
generation is the term used by the Church to express the 
manner in which the divine essence is communicated by 
the Father to the Son. It must never be understood as 
if it referred to an “event” which “once” took place, 
for it is intended to denote not an act but an eternal 
and unchangeable fact in the divine nature. The precise 
term is apparently due to Origen, who says 0 Ywrp del 
yevvatat, the Saviour is ever begotten ;? and similarly 
Augustine says: “Semper gignit Pater, et semper 
nascitur Filius’? Such expressions are, however, 
founded on the language of revelation, for Holy Scripture 


See Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 234, and cf. Robertson’s Athana- 
sius, p. 472, Note 1. 
2 Opera, vol. iv. ; S. Pamphili Martyris, Apologia, ch. iii. ; cf. Routh, 
Reliquice Sacre, vol. iv. p. 354, 
3 Ep. 238, 
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not only speaks of the Second Person of the Trinity as 
“the Son,” but also applies to Him the terms “ begotten ” 
and “only begotten.”! The latter term (uovoyerns) is 
used several times by 8. John (i. 14, 18; i. 16, 18; 
1 John iv. 9), but by no other writer of the New 
Testament. Elsewhere 8. John also speaks of Him as 
“begotten ” (yeyevynuévos and yevvnbels; see 1 John vy. 
1,18.) SS. Paul employs another phrase to express the 
same idea, when he speaks of Him as “the First-born of 
all creation” (rpwrdtoKos mdons Kticews, Col. i. 15)? 

The very and eternal God (Verus et eternus Deus). 
It became necessary to use such adjectives after the rise 
of the Arian heresy in the fourth century, for the Arians 
were willing to allow that in some sense Christ might be 
termed God, though they denied that He was of one 
substance with the Father, and maintained that “ once” 
He did not exist (jv more Ste odk Hv Kal mplv yevrvnO vat 
ov« Hv). Thus, on the Arian hypothesis, He is neither 
true (verus, very), nor eternal God. Hence in the Nicene 
Creed it was found necessary to state emphatically that 
He is “ very God of very God,” and the use of the similar 
phrase in the Article before us is probably due to the 
revival of the Arian heresy by the Anabaptists. To the 
same cause we may also trace the need for the next 
expression employed in the Article. 

Of one substance with the Father (Patri Con- 
substantialis = opoovotos td tatpi). This is the dis- 
tinctive symbol of the Catholic faith against Arianism, 
first inserted in the Creed at the Council of Niczea (325). 
Not that the adoption of the term marked any change 
in the faith of the Church. The faith was “ once for all 


1The term is applied to Him, @7s pavos ix movov rod warpis pbvws 
tyevvidn. S. John Damascene. 

2On this passage and its true meaning, see Lightfoot’s Commentary, 
in loc. 
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delivered to the saints” (S. Jude, 3), and there can 
be no change in it, nor addition to it. The only 
“development” of which it admits is a development by 
explanation, not a development by addition. The old 
faith may need restating in new terms and a somewhat 
fuller definition, in order to guard against misinterpreta- 
tion. But this is all; and nothing more than this was 
attempted at Nicea. “The Nicene divines,’ says 
Liddon, “interpreted in a new language the belief of 
their first Fathers in the faith. They did not enlarge it; 
they vehemently protested that they were simply pre- 
serving and handing on what they had received. The 
very pith of their objection to Arianism was its novelty ; 
it was false because it was of recent origin. They them- 
selves were forced to say what they meant by their 
Creed, and they said it. Their explanation added to the 
sum of authoritative ecclesiastical language, but it did not 
add to the number of articles in the Christian faith: the 
area of the Creed was not enlarged. The Nicene Council 
did not vote a new honour to Jesus Christ, which He had 
not before possessed: it defined more closely the original 
and unalterable basis of that supreme place which, from 
the days of the apostles, He had held in the thought and 
heart, in the speculative and active life of Christendom.” ! 

After what was said under the first Article on the 
history and meaning of the terms Ousia and Hypostasis, 
there is no need to explain further the meaning of the 
word Homoousios, “of one substance.” But it may be 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. 429; cf. Gore’s Bampton Lectures, p. 96. 
‘‘These decisions do, it is contended, simply express in a new form, 
without substantial addition, the apostolic teaching as it is represented in 
the New Testament. They express it in a new form for protective 
purposes, as a legal enactment protects a moral principle. They are 
developments only in the sense that they represent the apostolic teaching 
worked out into formulas by the aid of a terminology which was supplied 
by Greek dialectics.” 
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well to emphasise the fact that it was not adopted at 
Nicea without anxious consideration. It was open to 
several objections, which the Arians were not slow to 
urge. The following were the principal ones :— 

1. It was said to be a novelty, and not found in 
Scripture. 

2. It was a philosophical term; as such it had been 
used by heretics, and it implied a divine substance 
distinct from God, of which the persons partook. 

3. It had been rejected at the Council of Antioch 
against Paul of Samosata, A.D. 268. 

4. It was of a Sabellian tendency. 

Of these objections the first was met by pointing out 
that, even if the term were novel, its meaning was not; 
and though it was not actually found in Scripture, yet it 
did but sum up the doctrine of Scripture on the nature 
of the Son of God. “In it,” says Athanasius, “the 
Bishops concentrated the sense of the Scriptures.”1 As a 
matter of fact, however, the term was not such a novelty as 
the Arians tried to make out, and precedents for its use 
were quoted from early writers, notably Dionysius of Rome 
and his namesake of Alexandria in the third century.” 

With regard to the second objection, it was made 
abundantly clear that the Church was not using the 
term in the sense in which it had been used by philo- 
sophers. She did not intend to imply that there was 
any substance distinct from God. She only used the 
term “to express the real Divinity of Christ, and that as 
being derived from and one with the Father’s.” 3 


- Athanasius, Def. Nic. defin. ch. v. § 20. 

2 Athanasius, wht supra. Eusebius of Cesarea himself confesses the 
antiquity of the word (‘‘ Epistola Eusebii in Socrates,” H. #. I. viii.). 
Origen apparently had made use of the word (Pamphili Apol. 5), and so 
had Theognostus, while so early a writer as Tertullian has its Latin 
equivalent ‘‘ wntius substantice”’ (see above, p. 107). 

8 Newman’s Arians, p. 191. 
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The third objection was disposed of by showing that 
if the Fathers at Antioch rejected the word it was 
because Paul of Samosata had attempted sophistry, and 
taking the word in its philosophical sense had argued 
that it implied that there were three substances, one the 
previous substance, and the other two derived from it. 
Its rejection, if a fact, was due to the desire to guard 
against this. At Nica, on the contrary, its adoption 
was necessitated by the evasions of the Arians. At 
Antioch it would have obscured the truth and led to 
misconception, whereas at Nica it was required to 
protect the faith from error of a different character.! 

The fourth and last objection was removed by-a care- 
ful explanation of the sense in which the word was really 
used, and by the gradual adoption of the word Hypostasis, 
to express the real distinctions within the Godhead, in 
which the Church believed. 

In this manner all the objections raised to the use of 
the term were met, and it was insisted upon and clung 
to by the orthodox party, not from any feeling of obstinacy 
or prejudice, but simply because experience taught them 
that it was the one term which the subtlety and ingenuity 
of the Arians was unable to pervert or explain away, and 
which expressed without ambiguity the truth that needed 
to be so jealously guarded, the truth, that is, of the absolute 
and essential Divinity of the Son of God. 

We have now considered separately each expression in 
the first part of the Article. Before, however, proceeding 
to our second subject it is necessary to give a brief sum- 
mary of the scriptural evidence of the Divinity of the Son. 

1. In the first place, it may be shown that our Lord’s 
own claims are such that it is impossible to think of 
Him except as one who is God. At first, no doubt, this 


18ce Athan. De Synddis, 43, and cf, Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, 
p. 430. 
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would not have been realised by those around Him; but 
as they listened to His teaching, heard Him set His 
claims above those of the nearest and dearest of personal 
relations,’ assume as of right a power to extend or even 
to abrogate the provisions of the Mosaic law,’ assert 
Himself as “greater than Jonah,” “greater than 
Solomon,”* “greater than the temple,”* claim Himself 
‘to give rest to the weary and heavy-laden, speak of a 
knowledge of the Father possessed by none other, 
declare that He would come again “in His glory and 
the glory of the holy angels,” and sit on the throne of 
judgment,® they must have wondered with an increasing 
wonder who it was who could make such tremendous 
claims. 

Nor was this all. They saw Him work His miracles, 
and as He healed the sick, or cast out devils, they heard 
Him in His own name bid the sick arise or the devils 
depart.’ Miracles had been wrought by others before. 
They were wrought by the apostles themselves. But it 
was in their Master’s name that the devils were subject 
unto them. And when they bade the sick arise it was 
again in His name. “Atneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole” (Acts ix. 34). Very striking is it to contrast 
the Lord’s words to the evil spirit, “Thou deaf and dumb 
spirit, I command thee (éyo cou émutdoow) come out of 
him” (8S. Mark ix. 25), with St. Peter’s disclaimer in 
Acts iii. 12, “ Why marvel ye at this? or why look ye on 
us as though by our own power or holiness we had 
made this man to walk.” So again, they saw that He 
accepted worship, by whomsoever it was offered to Him ;° 


1S. Matt. ix. 37. 2S. Matt. v. 22 seqg., xix. 8 seq. 
3S, Matt. xii. 41, 42. 48. Matt. xii. 6. 
5 §. Matt. xi. 27-80. 6S. Matt. xxv. 31. 


78. Mark ix. 25; S. Luke vii. 14. 8S. Luke x. 17. 
9S. Matt. viii. 2 (the leper) ; ix. 18 (the ruler of the synagogue); xiv. 
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though “worship” as every Jew was taught from his 
childhood was the prerogative of God alone, and must be 
rejected not only by men (see Acts x. 25, xiv. 15), but 
even by angels (see Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9). 

Again, when He spoke of His relation to the Father, 
they heard Him distinctly assert His union with Him 
(“I and the Father are one,” 8. John x. 30), and speak 
of the “glory which” He “had with” Him “before the 
world was” (S. John xvi. 5). They heard Him claim 
a timeless pre-existence before Abraham had come into 
being, and in so doing appropriate as His own the 
special title of Jehovah under the Old Covenant “I am” 
(ply ABpadp yevéc Oar, eyo eiws,S. John, viii. 58). Very 
instructive also is the discourse in S. John v., in connection 
with which the Jews sought to kill Him, “ because He 
not only brake the Sabbath, but also called God His own 
Father, making Himself equal with God.” Thus His 
opponents understood Him to claim Divinity, and He did 
not utter a single word that would lead them or His own 
disciples to suppose that their inference was wrong. 
“Tntelligunt Judi quod non intelligunt Ariani” is the 
striking and suggestive comment of Augustine on the 
passage. Thus, as the apostles listened to such language, 
and heard such claims advanced as those which have 
been very briefly summarised here, it must gradually 
have dawned upon them that their Master was not only 
as one of the prophets of old; they realised at last that He 
was the Messiah for whom all Jews were looking, and 
that He was in a unique and special sense the Son of 
God. Peter: was but the mouthpiece of them all when 
33 (those with Him in the boat); xv. 25 (the Syro-Phcenician woman) ; 
xx. 20 (the mother of Zebedee’s children) ; xxviii. 9. 17 (the women and 
disciples after the resurrection) ; St. Mark v. 6 (the Gadarene demoniac). 
The force of the argument is best seen by contrasting these passages with 


those referred to in the text where apostles and angels refuse with horror 
the ‘‘ worship” offered to them, 


9 
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he confessed, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God” (S. Matt. xvi. 16). Even this confession, how- 
ever, great as it is, falls short of the full acknowledgment 
of His eternal Godhead, for in spite of indications which 
may to us appear not obscure,’ it does not seem that the 
Jews were looking for a divine Messiah.” But when the 
crowning proof of divine power was given by the resur- 
rection from the dead, then there came the conviction, 
never afterwards lost, expressed in the words of Thomas, 
which were accepted by our Lord as the true expres- 
sion of faith in Him, “ Thomas saith unto Him, My Lord 
and my God” (S. John xx. 28).? 

2. In considering the evidence for the Divinity of 
our Lord the first place must always be given to His own 
words and claims. Although, as Bishop Westcott says, 
“He never speaks of Himself directly as God,” yet “the 
aim of His revelation was to lead men to see God in 
Him.”* That the apostles did thus finally apprehend the 
aim of His revelation is shown by the words of Thomas 
quoted above; but the full proof that they had grasped 
the bearing of His teaching and recognised His Eternal 
Godhead must be sought in their teaching and language 
concerning Him, preserved in the Acts and Epistles, as well 

1 #.g., not only are such names as “Immanuel” (Isa. vii. 14), and 
‘‘Jehovah is our righteousness” (Jer. xxiii. 6) given to Him. These 
need not denote more than the fact that through Him Jehovah would 
manifest Himself, but in Isa, ix, 6 He is spoken of as ‘‘the mighty 
God,” El Gibbor, a title given to Jehovah Himself, in the very next chapter 
(x. 21), and in Micah v. 2 it is said that ‘‘ His goings forth are from of 
old, from everlasting.” 

* See Ryle and James on the Psalms of Solomon, p. ly. 

3 The argument from the claims of our Lord and His ‘‘self-assertion” is 
sometimes putin the form of the dilemma, ‘‘ Aut Deusaut homo non bonus,” 
a dilemma from which there appears no way of escaping. See Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures, Lect. iv. ; ef. Gore’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 9-17; and 
for a good popular statement of the position, The Great Dilemma, by 


the Rev. H. B. Ottley. 
* Commentary on S. John’s Gospel, note on S. John xx, 28, 
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asin the Gospels. The summary of the evidence for this 
will be best presented under separate heads, as follows: 

(a) The great dogmatic passages in the Pauline Epistles 
in which the person and nature of Christ are fully 
dwelt upon. Three such are of special importance. 

Phil. ii. 6-8: “Christ Jesus, who, being in the form 
of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God: but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of man: and being found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, yea the death of the cross.” 

The main subject of this passage is the Incarnation ; 
but the apostle states very clearly who He was who 
became incarnate. He was One who was, to begin with, 
in the form of God (év popfy Ocod trdpywr), and yet 
such was His humility, that He did not consider His 
equality with God (ro etvas ica Oc@), a thing to be 
grasped at, to be claimed at all hazards, but he “ emptied 
Himself.” etc. The pop») Ocod, as Bishop Lightfoot points 
out, denotes the reality, the characteristic attributes of 
the Godhead, exactly as the “ form of a servant” (wopdnyv 
SovXov), which he “took,” indicates the reality of the 
human nature. And the whole passage implies very 
clearly that He who was incarnate in time, existed before 
the worlds in the eternal Godhead. 

Col. i. 15-18: “Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of all creation; for in Him were all 
things created, in the heavens and upon the earth,.. . 
all things have been created through Him ( 60’ adrod) 
and unto Him; and He is (adros éo7e) before all things, 
and in Him all things consist. And He is the head of 
the body, the Church, who is the beginning, the firstborn 
from the dead; that in all things He might have the 
pre-eminence.” Here the apostle is claiming for the 

1 Sce Lightfoot on Philippians, p. 108 seq. 
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Son absolute supremacy in relation to the universe 
(vers. 15-17), and the Church (ver. 18), and He starts 
by speaking of His relation to the invisible God, of whom 
He is the “image” (ecx#yv), a term which implies not mere 
likeness, but actual representation and manifestation. 
He then attributes to Him the work of creation of all 
things, both visible and invisible, and finally claims for Him 
a pre-existence before all time. “HEIs before all things.”? 
Such claims could not, without blasphemy, be made on 
behalf of any creature, however glorious. He, of whom the 
apostle makes such assertions, can only be Himself God. 

A similar passage, the witness of which is not less 
clear, is found in Hebrews i. 2 seg., where the work of 
creation is again attributed to the Son, who is also said 
to be “the effulgence of the Father’s glory and the very 
image of His substance” (aravyacua tis d0Ens Kal 
XapaxThp Ths troctdcews avtov), and contrasted with 
the angels, none of whom is ever addressed in Scripture 
as Lord, or God, as is the Son in Ps. xlv. 7 and cii. 25, 
as quoted by the writer of the epistle. 

(6) The last-mentioned reference to the Old Testa- 
ment (Ps. cii. 25) leads us naturally to another point, 
which brings out, in a most striking fashion, how com- 
pletely the apostles assumed the Divinity of Christ. 
In Ps. cil. there is no reference to the Messiah. It 
is Jehovah of whom the Psalmist is speaking, and yet 
the writer of the epistle applies his words to Christ. 
Nor does the passage stand alone, for it will be 
found that several passages, which in the Old Testament 
are directly spoken of Jehovah, are in the New Testament 
cited as referring to Christ, a fact which implies that the 
writers who thus cited them identified Christ with Jehovah. 
Eg. Isaiah (ch. vi.) saw the glory of Jehovah. S. John, 
after speaking of Christ, says definitely, “These things 

1 Lightfoot on Colossians, p. 209 seq. 
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said Isaiah, when he saw His (viz. Christ’s) glory, and 
spake of Him” (xii. 41). Zech. xii. 10 is quoted in S. John 
xix. 37 of the crucifixion of Jesus, but on turning to the 
prophet we discover that Jehovah is the speaker, who 
says, “They shall look unto Me, whom they have 
pierced.”* And once more S. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 15) takes 
up the words of Isaiah viii. 13 (“Sanctify the Lorp of 
Hosts”), and says directly, “Sanctify Christ as Lord in 
your hearts” (kipuov 5& Tov ypiotov ayiacate év Tals 
Kapdiats tua), where LorD is, without the shadow of a 
doubt, intended to represent the sacred name of Jehovah, 
of the Old Testament. It has been said, not without 
truth, that if the word Lord had been written in capital 
letters in the New Testament, wherever it represents 
Jehovah, as it is written in the Old Testament, 
Socinianism would have been an impossibility. 

(c) Further, an appeal may be made to those passages 
in which Christ is directly termed God. Foremost among 
these will stand the opening verses of S. John’s Gospel. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God (mpos tov Ocov), and the Word was God 
(@cds) . . . the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” Here He who was incarnate is expressly identified 
with that “ Word” which “was God,” and a few verses 
lower down, according to a very probable reading (noted 
in the margin of the Revised Version), 8. John calls 
Him God again, for in the 18th verse, where we read, 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him,” many very ancient authorities read “ God 
only begotten” for “only begotten Son? Next to this 


1 [tis possible, however, that with many Hebrew MSS. we ought to 
read ‘‘ Him,” and not ‘‘ Me.” 

2 Cf. Rom. x. 9-13 with Isa. xxviii. 16 and Joel ii. 32. 

3 See Westcott’s Commentary, in loc., and Hort’s 7'wo Dissertations. 
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may stand Romans ix. 5: “Of whom is Christ as con- 
cerning the flesh, who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
Amen.” For though, as the margin of the Revised 
Version tells us, “some modern interpreters place a full 
stop after flesh, and read He who is God over all be 
(is) blessed for ever,” yet such a rendering appears to be 
nothing but an evasion of the plain meaning of the words, 
for, as so careful and accurate a scholar as Dean Vaughan 
says, it introduces “a harsh and abrupt transition, for 
which there is no cause and no parallel.”* Other pas- 
sages to which reference may be made are the following: 
Acts xx. 28, “The Church of God, which He purchased 
with His own blood” (here, however, the text cannot be 
regarded as certain, some ancient authorities reading 
“the Lord” for “God”). Titus ii. 13, where the natural 
rendering of the words, tod peyadou Ocod Kat cwrtipos 
jnuav “Incod xypictod is that of the Revised Version, 
“Our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” applying 
to Him the titles, God and Saviour. So also in 2 
Pet. i 1, rod @cod judy Kai cwripos ’Incod ypiorod, it is 
difficult to think any rendering correct except that of the 
Revised Version, “Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” ? 

(d) Lastly, we have the incidental witness of passing 
statements, in which divine attributes and actions are 
ascribed to Christ, and prayers and doxologies are 
addressed to Him. See Acts vil. 59; 2 Cor. v. 10 
(where the office of judging the world is assigned to 
Christ); xii. 8,9 (where St. Paul prays to Him, o «vpios 


The reading povoyerjs cds is definitely accepted in Westcott & Hort’s 
Greek Testament. 

1 Commentary on Romans. Seealso note in Speaker's Commentary, in toc., 
and Sanday and Headlam’s exhaustive note in The International Commentary. 

2 In 1 Tim. iii. 16 it seems quite clear that the reading Ocds is not genuine, 
but even so, the pre-eaistence of Christ is implied in the word édavepdOn, 
In 1 John v. 20 the words 6 dAn@ivds Ocbs may refer to ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” but 
their reference is not certain. See Westcott’s Commentary, in loc. 
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from the context can only be Christ whose “strength” 
is to “rest upon” the apostle); Eph. i, 20-23; Heb. 
vii. 3, xili. 8; and the doxologies in Rev. i. 5, v. 9-14. 


Il. The Incarnation. 


“The Son . . . took man’s nature in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin, of her substance, so that 
two whole and perfect natures, that is to say the 
Godhead and the manhood, were joined together 
in One Person, never to be divided, whereof is 
one Christ, very God and very man.” 

As in the earlier part of the Article so here the exact 
expressions used require careful notice. They are 
selected so as to exclude the three principal forms of 
heresy which have arisen on the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. Of the four great “Christological” heresies of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, the earliest, that of Arius, 
denying the true Divinity of Christ, has been already 
excluded by the opening words of the Article. The 
three remaining ones, those of Apollinaris, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches, are effectually guarded against by the section 
before us. Of these three heresies, that of Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Laodicea, was the earliest, following close upon 
the Arian, and being condemned at the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 381. It “maimed” the humanity of Christ. 
Adopting the threefold division of man’s nature (body, 
soul, and spirit, 1 Thess. v. 23) Apollinaris admitted 
that Christ possessed both body and soul, by which latter 
term he meant the anima animans, the lower faculties 
common to man with the brute creation, but he denied to 
Him the anima rationalis, the higher “spirit,” including 
the intellectual and spiritual powers. Of this he said He 
had no need, for its place was supplied by the divine 
Logos. Thus, on this theory, Christ could not be said 
to be perfect man, for an essential part of manhood, the 
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higher spiritual nature, was wanting. Such teaching 
obviously affects the whole conception of Christ’s 
redemptive work. If the humanity was incomplete and 
imperfect, the redemption would be incomplete, and 
imperfect, too, for the nobler part of man’s nature, 
although needing redemption no less than the body, 
should have no part nor share in it. 

The heresy of Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
which was condemned at the Third General Council at 
Ephesus, 431, involved the assertion that there were two 
persons in Christ. According to Nestorius, the blessed 
Virgin could not rightly be termed Theotocos (mother of 
God), for she gave birth only to a human person, who was 
conjoined with the divine Son of God. “He who was 
formed in the womb of Mary,” said Nestorius, “was not 
Himself God, but God ‘assumed’ Him, and on account 
of Him who assumed, He who is assumed is also called 
God.” This heresy involves, even more than Apollin- 
arianism, the virtual destruction of the Atonement, for if 
in Christ there be two persons, one divine and the other 
human, it was only “a man” who died on the cross, and 
not a divine Person, whereas it is really “ the infinite 
worth of the Son of God,” that is “ the very ground of 
all things believed concerning life and salvation, by that 
which Christ either did or suffered as man in our behalf.”! 

EKutychianism, the last of these heresies, was condemned 
at the Fourth General Council, held at Chalcedon in 451 
Historically it was a reaction against Nestorianism. 
Eutyches, from whom it takes its name, was a monk of 
Constantinople, who in his anxiety to avoid maintaining 
anything approaching to a twofold personality in Christ, 
was led to assert that after the Incarnation there was 
but one nature in Him, for he thought that the human 
nature became so merged in the divine, as to be absorbed 

1 Hooker, Lvclesiastical Polity, bk. V. ch. lii. § 8, 
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by it, and no longer to remain distinct. Thus he denied 
that two whole and perfect natures remained in Christ, and 
so did away altogether, not only with the value of Christ’s 
example, but also with all possibility of acknowledging 
the redemption of man, because, according to him, He 
who suffered and died was in no way qualified to represent 
man, as being in no true sense human. 

It was in the course of the controversies called forth 
by these heresies that the Church was led to formulate 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, in the terms which are 
adopted in the Article. The Person of the Son of God 
is from all eternity. At the Incarnation no new person 
came into being. But He who as God the Son had 
existed from all eternity, “took man’s nature upon Him 
in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance,” and 
from henceforth has existed not only as God, but also as 
man, “two whole and perfect natures, the Godhead and 
manhood,” being inseparably united in His single Per- 
sonality. This union of the two natures in one Person 
is termed the hypostatic union, a union, that is, in a 
single hypostasis, or personal self. That the two natures 
are thus united in one Person is plainly taught in Holy 
Scripture, for it is solely owing to the wnity of person in 
Christ that in speaking of Him divine and human titles 
can be freely interchanged. St. Paul speaks of “the 
Church of God which He purchased with His own blood 
(Acts xx. 28), thus sanctioning by implication the phrase, 
“the blood of God.” Our Lord Himself while on earth 
described Himself as “the Son of Man, which is im 
heaven” (St. John iii, 13),' and St. Paul charges the 
Jews with having “crucified the Lord of Glory” (1 Cor. 
ii. 8). In such expressions there is attributed to Christ, 
spoken of by a divine title, that which belongs only to 


1 It ought to be added that the last words, ‘‘ which is in heaven,” are of 
doubtful genuineness, They are omitted in the Revised Version, 
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humanity, and conversely, when a human title is employed, 
a divine attribute is ascribed to Him. 

“A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby 
these concrete names, God and man, when we speak of 
Christ, do take interchangeably one another’s room, so 
that for truth of speech it skilleth not whether we say 
that the Son of God hath created the world, and the Son 
of Man by His death has saved it, or else that the Son 
of Man did create, and the Son of God die to save the 
world. Howbeit, as oft as we attribute to God what the 
manhood of Christ claimeth, or to man what His deity 
hath right unto, we understand by the name of God and 
the name of man neither the one nor the other nature, 
but the whole person of Christ, in whom both natures 
are. When the apostle saith of the Jews that they 
crucified the Lord of Glory, and when the Son of Man 
being on earth affirmeth that the Son of Man was in 
heaven at the same instant, there is in these two speeches 
that mutual circulation before mentioned. In the one 
there is attributed to God, or the Lord of Glory, death, 
whereof divine nature is not capable; in the other, 
ubiquity unto man, which human nature admitteth not. 
Therefore by the Lord of Glory we must needs understand 
the whole Person of Christ, who being Lord of Glory was 
indeed crucified, but not in that nature, for which He is 
termed the Lord of Glory. In like manner, by the Son 
of Man the whole Person of Christ must necessarily be 
meant, who, being man upon earth, filled heaven with 
His glorious presence, but not according to that nature 
for which the title of man is given Him,”! 

This interchange of titles is termed the “ Communicatio 
Idiomatum,” and by the Greeks avtidsocis. It is only 
possible because the two natures are united in one Person, 
for it is only the personal titles, God and man, that can 

1 Hooker, Heclesiastical Polity, bk. V. ch. liii. § 4. 
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be thus interchanged. The abstract terms of nature, 
Godhead, and manhood, cannot be interchanged, because 
the natures remain distinct. It is true, then, to say that 
“God died for man,” though the Godhead died not. If, 
however, Nestorianism were true, and if there were in 
Christ two persons, then it would be impossible to say that 
God died, or that the Jews “crucified the Lord of Glory.” 

But while the Church thus maintains, as against 
Nestorianism, the unity of person, she maintains also 
against Apollinarianism and Eutychianism that the two 
“whole and perfect natures” remain distinct, and that 
each retains its own essential properties. ‘“ Whatsoever 
is natural to deity the same remaineth in Christ uncom- 
municated to His manhood, and whatsoever is natural to 
manhood His deity thereof is incapable.” The true pro- 
perties and operations of His deity are summed up by 
Hooker under six heads :—(1) To know that which is 
not possible for created natures to comprehend ; (2) To 
be simply the highest cause of all things, the well-spring 
of immortality and life; (3) To have neither end nor 
beginning of days; (4) To be everywhere present and 
enclosed nowhere ; (5) To be subject to no alteration nor 
passion ; (6) To produce of itself those effects which can- 
not proceed but from infinite majesty and power. To 
assert that any of these was communicated to Christ's 
manhood is practically to confuse the natures, to give to 
the finite nature that which belongs to the infinite, and 
so to destroy the perfection of the manhood, ae. to fall 
intc the error of Apollinaris or of Eutyches. Against 
such errors we may appeal to the witness of the Gospels, 
which set before us Christ’s manhood as real and perfect, 
taken indeed by Him in the womb of the blessed Virgin, 
of her substance, “ by the operation of the Holy Ghost,” 
without the intervention of any human father, yet subject 
to those limitations which essentially belong to a finite 
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created nature. The evidence of Scripture for the birth 
from a virgin is clear and precise. Although popular lan- 
guage is freely used, so that Joseph and Mary are termed 
“ His parents” (S. Lukeii. 27, 41), and “ His father and His 
mother ” (zbid. ver. 33), and even the blessed Virgin speaks 
to Him of Joseph as His “ father” (ibid. ver. 48), yet both 
the Evangelists who record the nativity make it perfectly 
clear that it was from a virgin that He was born, without 
the intervention of any human father. The two accounts 
in 8. Matthew and 8S. Luke are written from different 
points of view, the first evangelist giving us the narrative 
from Joseph’s side, the third from the side of the mother ; 
but they are capable of being easily harmonised, and there 
are strong grounds for thinking that S. Luke i. and i. are 
based on an account which came from the blessed Virgin 
herself.! In the Epistles of S. Paul, it must be admitted 
that there is no dzrect reference to the birth from a Virgin, 
but not only is it “obviously unsafe to argue from S. 
Paul’s silence, when he is equally silent on many other 
matters, which certainly formed part of the apostolic 
teaching,” but also “there are portions of his teaching 
where the event may well have been in the background 
of his thoughts, as when he speaks of our Lord as “ the 
heavenly man,” insists on His absolute sinlessness, and 
describes Him as “ made of a woman,” in a context where 
it would have been at least as natural to represent Him 
as the son of Joseph had he believed Him to be such.”? 

1 See an article on ‘‘The two Accounts of our Lord’s Infancy” in the 
Expositor, 2nd series, vol. iii, p. 16. Cf also Gore’s Dissertations on 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation, Dissert. i.; and H, 8. Eck, The 
Incarnation (1901), c. iv. 

2 Swete, Zhe Apostles’ Creed, p. 54. Of. also Knowling, Wiiness of the 
Epistles, p. 274 seq. Dr. Swete fully proves (op. cté. p. 43 seg.) that the 
birth from a Virgin formed part of the belief of the Church from the very 
first, referring not only to Iveneus (i. x. 1) and Tertullian (De Vel. Virg. 
1; Adv. Prax. 2; De Prescript. 18), but also to Justin Martyr (Apo. 
I. xxi. xxii. xxxii. xxxiii. Ixili. ; Dial. xliii, xlviii. c.), Aristides, and 
Ionatius (Mph. 19, Trail. 9, Smyri. 1), See, further, Eck (op. cit). ¢. v. 
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That the humanity thus taken was real and complete 
is shown by numerous passages in the Gospels. He 
hungered and thirsted (S. Matt. xxi. 18; S. John xix. 
28); He was weary (S. John iv. 6); He slept (S. Mark 
iv. 38); He was grieved (S. Mark iii. 5); He wept 
(S. Luke xix. 41; 8. John xi. 35); He “increased in 
wisdom ” as well as “in stature” (S. Luke ii. 52); His 
soul (frvy7) was exceeding sorrowful even unto death 
(S. Matt. xxvi. 38); He “sighed deeply in His spirit” 
(76 mvevpate avtod, 8. Mark viii. 12); He “ groaned 
in spirit” (S. John xi. 33); He was troubled in spirit 
(S. John xiii. 21); and at the moment of death He com- 
mended His spirit into the Father’s hands (S. Luke xxiii. 
46; ef. S. John xix. 30, wapédwxe 76 rvedua). He, of 
whom such terms as these are used, must have possessed 
a true and proper human nature, consisting of body, soul, 
and spirit, nor can the properties of Deity have been trans- 
fered to that nature of which these expressions are used. 

It is this union of the two whole and perfect natures 
in the one Person, which alone enables us to explain and 
do justice to all the features in the representation of 
Christ in the Gospel narratives. On the one hand, we 
have to account for the fact that He acts with powers 
far beyond those of ordinary men, and is endowed with 
knowledge far exceeding that of others. In His human 
body He was able to walk on the water. He could turn 
the water into wine, multiply the loaves and fishes so as 
to feed the hungry crowds that followed Him, heal the 
sick, give sight to the blind, cast out devils, and raise the 
dead. He saw Nathanael under the fig-tree (S. John 
i. 50), read the hearts of His disciples, and knew their 
thoughts before they were expressed (S. Matt. xvii, 25); 
“needed not that any should bear witness concerning 
man: for He Himself knew what was in man” (8S. John 
ii. 25); He “knows the Father as the Father knows” 
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Him (S. John x. 15; cf. S. Matt. xi. 27). This is one 
side of the truth concerning the Person of Christ, as 
disclosed in the Gospel narrative. It is explained by 
the fact that though the essential properties of Deity 
are not communicable to man’s nature, yet the super- 
natural gifts, graces, and effects thereof are,” and by 
what Hooker calls “the gift of unction,”? as a conse- 
quence of the close union of the two natures in a single 
Personality, supernatural gifts and graces flowed in from 
the higher upon the lower nature united to it, infinitely 
ennobling and exalting it, but not in any way destroying 
its true and perfect hwman character, nor endowing it 
with the properties of Deity. Thus the body of Christ 
was a true human body, enabled by a divine gift to walk 
upon the water, but not able to be in two places at once, 
which would be contrary to the properties of human 
nature. The power of working miracles was, in the same 
way, a supernatural effect of Deity, as was also the 
enlightenment of the human soul with the knowledge of 
“what was in man.” But there is another side as well 
to the portrait drawn in the Gospels, and from many 
passages we can see that, though for all purposes of His 
divine mission and work our Lord’s manhood was thus 
supernaturally enlightened and endowed with divine 
powers, yet in ordinary matters, outside the sphere of the 
special work He had come to do, He accepted the 
limitations common to men in general, and natural to 
His position as born in a particular spot, at a particular 
time in the world’s history. Though He miraculously 


1 Heclesiastical Polity, bk. V. ch. liv. 

2 The expression is justified by 8. Peter’s words in Acts x. 88: ‘*‘ How 
God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power ; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of 
the devil: for God was with Him.” Cf. also S. Luke iv. 18. 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed 
me, etc,” 
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fed the five thousand in the wilderness, yet when He 
was Himself an hungered, He was content to wait while 
His disciples went into the city to buy food to supply 
His needs (S. John iv. 8). In reference to His human 
intellect, it is said that He “increased in wisdom” 
(S. Luke um. 52). Of the day and hour of the last 
judgment He Himself tells us that He did not know. 
“ Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father” 
4S. Mark xii. 32). He raised the dead to life, but 
when His hour was come, Himself submitted to the 
power of death. Both classes of passages to which 
attention has been drawn refer to one and the same 
Person, and that Person the Eternal Son of God. That 
which explains them is the fact that in taking upon 
Him our nature He voluntarily limited Himself. In S, 
Paul’s phrase, éxévwcev éavrév (Phil. ii. 7), He “ emptied 
Himself ”—not of His Godhead, for that were an 
impossibility, but of the exercise of His divine pre- 
rogatives. He condescended “in all things to be made 
like unto His brethren” (Heb. ii. 17), “sin only excepted” 
(Heb. iv. 15; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. i. 22). 


1 Since peculiar difficulty is sometimes felt with regard to the question of 
the limitation of knowledge in the human soul of Christ, it may be well to 
add a brief note on the subject. Infinite knowledge, in the strictest sense of 
the word, can only belong to an infinite mind. It is, therefore, a ‘‘ pro- 
perty” of the Godhead (cf. Hooker, Heclesiastical Polity, V. liii. § 1), 
and to say that the knowledge possessed by Christ’s soul was infinite is 
practically to fall into the heresy of Apollinaris. Though, however, the 
finite human soul could not be possessed of infinite knowledge, yet, short 
of this, there is nothing of which we should be justified in saying that 
Christ as man ‘‘could not have known it.” Each ‘‘ piece of information” 
is finite, and, as a supernatural gift, not a property of the Godhead, might 
therefore have been communicated to the manhood. Had He so willed, 
He might have known it. Of one fact we have the express warrant of 
His own word for saying that He did not know it (S. Mark xiii. 32). 
What further limitations of knowledge there may have been beyond this 
can only be a matter of reasonable inference from the Gospel narrative, 
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Ill. The Atonement. 


Who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and to 
be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but 
also for all actual sins of men. 


Whatever they were, they were purely voluntary. If there were matters 
which He did not know, it was not because He could not have known 
them, but because He condescended not to know. Theologically, there is 
no greater difficulty in believing that He was ignorant of a hundred 
things than in believing that He was ignorant of one. If one fact was 
hidden from His human intellect we are forced to admit the co-existence 
of ignorance and infinite knowledge in a single Personality. But this, as 
the late Dr. Liddon has pointed out in his Bampton Lectures, is but one 
of the many contrasts which, in accepting the Incarnation at all, we are 
bound to admit; nor is it really more mysterious than many “‘ other and 
undisputed contrasts between the divine and human natures of the 
incarnate Son—e.g. the co-existence of local presence and omnipresence— 
of absolute blessedness, and intense suffering” (see Liddon’s Bampton 
Lectures, p. 463). Dr. Liddon urges that we have no right to infer from 
St. Mark xiii. 32 ignorance on Christ’s part on any other subject. It is 
true that we are never directly told of anything else that He did not 
know. But there are various expressions in the Gospels which appear 
to indicate that there were limitations of knowledge beyond this, and 
that on ordinary matters He willed to be dependent on ordinary means of 
information. He ‘‘increased in wisdom.” Seeing the fig-tree with 
leaves—the usual sign of fruit—He came to it, “‘if haply He might find 
anything thereon” (S. Mark xi. 18). Again and again we read that He 
‘‘marvelled” at something. Moreover, His questions, though doubtless 
often asked to ‘‘ prove” His disciples, yet sometimes appear to have been 
called forth by a desire for information, e.g., ‘‘ Where have ye laid him ?” 
(S. John xi. 34). ‘‘How many loaves have ye?” (S. Mark vi. 38, 
viii. 5). ‘* How long time isit since this hath come unto him ?” (S. Mark 
ix, 21). See further, Gore’s Bampton Lectures, Lect. vi., and ‘‘ An 
Inquiry into the Nature of our Lord’s knowledge as Man,” by W. S. 
Swayne. It may be added (in order to ayoid misconception) that no 
argument can justly be drawn from limited knowledge to error or 
fallibility on the part of our blessed Lord, for, as the late Bishop Harold 
Browne pointed out, ‘‘ Ignorance does not of necessity involve error. Of 
course in our present state of being, with our propensity to lean on our 
wisdom, ignorance is extremely likely to lead to error. But ignorance is 
not error ; and there is not one word in the Bible which could lead us to sup- 
pose that our blessed Lord was liable to error in any sense of the word, or in 
apy department of knowledge.” —Pentateuch and Elohistic Psalms, p- 18, 
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In the wording of this portion of the Article four 
expressions are worthy of especial notice.— 

1. “Who truly suffered.,.—So in Article IV. we 
read, “Christ did truly arise again from death.” There 
is evidently a special emphasis upon the word “ truly ” 
in each case. And there can be no doubt that it was 
designedly added to guard against a Docetic view of the 
Incarnation, which had recently been revived by some 
among the Anabaptists. The heresy of the Docete 
(Aoxnrai) appeared in very early days. Its advocates 
maintained that our blessed Lord’s body was like ours 
only in appearance, and not in reality. According to 
S. Jerome, “while the apostles were still surviving, 
while Christ’s blood was still fresh, in Judea, the Lord’s 
body was asserted to be but a phantasm.”! This view, 
which it is almost needless to say, contradicts the whole 
tenor of Scripture, was very prevalent among the 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, many of whom 
denied altogether that Christ really took flesh in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin,? and thus were led on to 
deny the reality of both His passion and His resurrec- 
tion. Hence the insertion of the word “truly ” here, 
and also in Article IV. 

2. To reconcile His Father to us. — Exception is 
sometimes taken to this phrase, on the ground that 
it is unscriptural; for the Bible speaks of the need 
for men to be reconciled to God, but says nothing 
of God being reconciled to man. As far as the mere 
form of expression is concerned it must be admitted 
that the objection can be sustained. The following are 


1 Adv. Lucif. 23. 

2 See the Preface to Bishop Hooper's Lesson of the Incarnation, where 
it is noted that this ‘‘most pestilent and dangerous” doctrine has 
‘‘gotten into the hearts of many.”—Later Writings of Bishop Hooper 
(Parker Society), p. 3. 


Io 
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the only passages in the canonical books of Scripture 
in which the word “reconcile” occurs in this connection, 
and in none of them does the phrase used in the article 
occur. 

Rom. v. 10, 11: “For if, while we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God (KatnAAdynuev TH Oc), through 
the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled 
(xatadXaryévtes), shall we be saved by His life. And not 
only so, but we also rejoice in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom we have now received the 
reconciliation” (xatadAayy}). 2 Cor. v. 18-20: “ But 
all things are of God, who reconciled us to Himself (Tod 
KatadrdkavTos Huds éavt®) through Christ, and gave 
unto us the ministry of reconciliation (Tis catadXayys) ; 
to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses, 
and having committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 
We are ambassadors, therefore, on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us: we beseech you, on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” Eph. i. 16: 
“That He might reconcile them (atroxaradddén) both in 
one body unto God through the cross, having slain the 
enmity thereby.” Col. i. 19-22: “For it was the good 
pleasure of the Father that in Him should all the ful- 
ness dwell; and through Him to reconcile (doxa- 
tadrdEat) all things unto Himself, having made peace 
through the blood of His cross; through Him, I say, 
whether things upon the earth, or things in the heavens. 
And you, being in time past alienated and enemies in 
your mind in your evil works, yet now hath He recon- 
ciled in the body of His flesh through death, to present 
you holy and without blemish and unreproveable before 
Him.” 

The Socinians, and those who with them object to the 
language of our Article point to the form of expression 
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in all these passages, as indicating that the need for 
reconciliation was all on man’s side, and hence they infer 
that there was no need for Christ “to reconcile His 
Father to us.” The Atonement revealed God’s love, and 
so influenced men, but it had no “objective” value. 
Such an objection at first sight may appear to be plaus- 
ible. But it is believed that a careful examination of 
the teaching of Scripture will show that it is quite 
untenable, and that the language of the Article: is 
perfectly justifiable. Though undoubtedly the prominent 
thought in all the passages quoted above is that of the 
removal of the enmity on man’s part, yet the clause in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “not reckoning unto them their trespasses,” 
is sufficient to show that there is another aspect under 
which the Atonement may be viewed. As Bengel ex- 
cellently says, “«xatadnrayy est Siardevpos, et tollit (a) 
indignationem Dei adversus nos (2 Cor. v. 19; (0) 
nostramque abalienationem a Deo (2 Cor. v. 20).”1 This 
is borne out by an examination of other passages in Scrip- 
ture, in which the same word, catadddoow (or the kindred 
dvadkracow) is used. The word merely means “the re- 
establishment of friendly relations between persons who 
have been at variance: on which side the antagonism 
exists is not to be determined by the word itself, or by 
its grammatical construction.”? So in S. Matt. v. 24, 
our Lord says: “If thou art offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” The brother, who has some 
cause of complaint, is, according to our idiom, the one 
who needs reconciliation. But our Lord puts it the 


1 Bengel on Rom. iii. 24. 
2 Dale on the Atonement, Note O, where see a careful discussion of the 
whole question, Cf. also Pearson On the Creed, Art. X. § 6, 
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other way. Not “first reconcile thy brother,” but “ first 
be reconciled to thy brother.” 1 

But the real justification of the language of the Article 
lies deeper than this. Even if the particular passages in 
which the word “ reconcile” occurs could all be shown to 
refer entirely to the removal of man’s alienation from God, 
yet that the Atonement effected something which may truly 
be described as the reconciliation of God to man would 
seem to follow from those other passages in which the 
death of Christ is regarded as a “ propitiation” and a sacri- 
fice. Such passages are Rom. ili. 25: “Whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation ((Aaorpcov) through faith, by His 
blood” ;2 1 John it. 2: “He is the propitiation ((Aacpos) 
for our sins”; 1 John iv. 10: God “sent His Son to be 
the propitiation (‘Aaopos) for our sins.” Such language 
as this is amply sufficient to justify the phrase that is 
used in our Article, for it clearly implies that God 
“changed His relation of antagonism to the world into a 
relation of friendship, by sending His Son ‘to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’ His own love for the world 
moved Him to do this; but until He did it there was 
antagonism, which, according to the apostolic thought, 
would have ultimately issued in ‘ wrath.’ ” % 

3. “Not only for original guilt, but also for all actual 


1 Cf. also 1 Sam. xxix. 4 and 1 Cor. vii. 11. It is noteworthy that in 
the Second Book of Maccabees three times God is said to be reconciled 
(karadrdayfvac) to man (2 Macc. i. 5, vii. 33, viii. 29; cf. v. 20, where the 
remarkable phrase ‘‘the reconciliation of the great Lord” occurs. % Tod 
peydrou Seomdbrov kara\\ay%). 

2 “The Greek word properly means ‘‘that which renders propitious.” 
Here ‘‘ that which renders God propitious.” In some way, which is not 
explained at all in this passage, and imperfectly explained elsewhere, the 
death of Christ did act so as to render God ‘‘ propitious” towards men, 
He became more ready to pardon as they became more anxious to be 
pardoned.”—Dr. Sanday in Bp. Ellicott’s Mew Testament for English 
Readers (Note on Rom. iii. 25). 

3 Dale on the Atonement, whi supra. 
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sins of men.” —The careful specification of both “original 
guilt” and also “actual sins” is remarkable. We meet 
with it again in Article XXXI., where it is said that 
“the offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual.” It is accounted 
for by the fact that teachers were found within the 
Roman communion who, following the guidance of some 
among the schoolmen, actually taught that, though 
Christ suffered on the cross for original sin, the sacrifice 
of the altar was daily offered for actual sin. The lan- 
guage of the Article, as we have already seen, is drawn 
from the Confession of Augsburg, which directly mentions 
this terrible perversion of the truth in the following 
passage :— 

“ Accessit opinio, que auxit privatas missas in infini- 
tum, videlicet quod Christus sua passione satisfecerit 
pro peceato originis, et instituerit missam, in qua fieret 
oblatio pro quotidianis delictis, mortalibus et veniali- 
bus.” ? 

4. “For all actual sins of men.” — Attention is 
drawn to this assertion of the universality of redemp- 
tion, because in various editions of the Articles the 
important word “all” has been, without the slightest 
authority, omitted, in order to force the article into 
agreement with the Calvinistic theory of “ particular 
redemption,” «¢. the doctrine that Christ died not for all, 
but only for “the elect.” According to Hardwick, the 


1See the Sermons on the Eucharist, formerly attributed to Albertus 
Magnus. ‘‘Secunda causa institutionis hujus sacramenti est sacrificium 
altaris, contra quandam quotidianam delictorum nostrorum rapinam. Ut 
sicut corpus Domini semel oblatum est in cruce pro debito originali: sic 
offeratur jugiter pro nostris quotidianis delictis in altari et habeat in hoc 
ecclesia munus ad placandum sibi Deum super omnia legis sacramenta 
vel sacrificia pretiosum et acceptum.”—De SS. Huch. Sacr. Serm. i, 

2 Confessio August. pt. ii. art. iii, 
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omission is found as early as 1630. It appears also in 
the Article as revised by the Assembly of Divines in 
1643, the whole clause being there rewritten in the 
interests of Calvinism, and standing as follows: “Who 
for our sakes truly suffered most grievous torments in 
His soul from God, was crucified, dead, and buried, to 
reconcile His Father to us, and to be a_ sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for actual sins of 
men.” 

The special phrases of the Article which appear to 
require some explanation have now been noticed. But 
nothing has yet been said on the general subject of the 
Atonement. The subject is too vast to receive anything 
like adequate treatment in the narrow limits within 
which it must be confined in such a work as this. All 
that can be attempted here is to give in briefest form 
a summary of the teaching of Scripture on the sacrifice 
of Christ; and in connection with it to suggest a few 
considerations which may be found helpful in removing 
the objections which are sometimes raised against the 
doctrine. 

(a) That the Article is only following the language 
of Scripture when it says that Christ suffered “to be a 
sacrifice” for sin, may be shown from numerous passages, 
such as the following :— 

1 Cor. v. 7: “Our passover also hath been sacrificed 
(é7v0n), even Christ.” 

Eph. v. 2: “Walk in love, even as Christ also loved 
you, and gave Himself up for us, an offering and a sacri- 
fice (mpoogopav kai Ovolav) to God for an odour of a 
sweet smell.” 

Heb. vii. 26, 27: “For such an high priest became 
us, holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily 
like those high priests to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
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own sins and then for the sins of the people: for this 
He did once for all, when He offered up Himself (éavrov 
avevéyKas).” * 

Heb. ix. 26: “ Now once at the end of the world hath 
He been manifested to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself (6:a rijs @vclas avtod).” Compare also Heb. x. 
10 seg., and the passages quoted above, concerning pro- 
pitiation (Rom. iii. 25; 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10). 

Again (0) the vicarious character of His suffering seems 
to be plainly implied in such passages as these: 

S. Matt. xx. 28: “The Son of Man came. . . to give 
His life a ransom for many (Avtpov aytl moAdGr).” 

S. John x, 11-18: See especially ver. 15, “I lay 
down my life for (iép) the sheep.” 

1 Tim. ii 6: “Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a 
ransom for all (ayr/Avtpov bmrep mdvTwr).” 

See also 1 Pet. ii, 21-25, ii. 18; 1 John iii. 16, and 
Rom. viii. 3, where the Revised Version renders srepi 
awaptias by the words “as an offering for sin.” 

Elsewhere we read of the Church as purchased with 
the blood of Christ (Acts xx. 28, iy mepuetroujoato); of 
“redemption (d7oAdtpwors) through the blood” (Eph. i. 
7 and 1 Pet. i. 18 (éA\vtpwOnre). 

(c) For the wnwersal character of redemption and the 
fact that it was for all men that Christ died, appeal may 
be made to S. John iii. 16: “God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” The breadth of such language is quite inconsistent 
with narrower theories that would limit the saving work 
of Christ to “the elect.” So in 1 John ii. 2 we read 
“ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the whole world,” while in the words of S. 
Paul quoted above we are expressly told that “He gave 
himself a ransom for all” (1 Tim. ii. 6), as elsewhere the 
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same apostle states that He is “the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe” (1 Tim. iv. 10).* 

Language such as that quoted under the two former 
heads (a and b) is surely incompatible with any theory 
that denies the objective value of the Atonement. To 
maintain that the whole value of the death of Christ lies 
in its effect upon the minds and hearts of men by the 
supreme revelation which it makes of the love of God is 
to evacuate the words of Scripture of their plain meaning, 
and to introduce a method of interpretation which, if 
permitted, will enable men to evade the force of the 
clearest declarations. That grave difficulties can be 
raised with regard to the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice 
cannot be denied. But they are largely due, not to the 
doctrine itself as set forth in Scripture, but to the way in 
which it has been presented by divines. 

It is a fact to which everyday experience bears wit- 
ness that mediation is a law of this life, that repentance 
and amendment are of themselves often wholly insufficient 
to prevent the penal consequences of misconduct, and that 
vicarious suffering does contribute largely to the relief of 
others. The argument, as stated by Butler in the fifth 
chapter of the second part of the Analogy is un- 
answerable; and therefore to a theist, who accepts the 
order of nature and the existing constitution of things as 
coming from the hand of God, there will be no difficulty 
in admitting that the same method holds good in regard 
to man’s salvation, which he finds to obtain in regard to 
his temporal welfare. Difficulties concerning details may 
fairly be raised; but to the general principle no exception 
can fairly be taken. 

Nor must it be forgotten that while vicarious suffering 
in the natural order of things is often compulsory and 
involuntary, the sacrifice of Christ was purely voluntary. 

1 Cf 1 Tim. ‘1. 4 
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He gave Himself, Odlatus est quia ipse volwit. This does 
away altogether with any “injustice” as against the 
victim. There can be no ‘injustice in laying on one 
that which He Himself wills to undertake. And, on 
the other hand, it must be carefully borne in mind 
that Holy Scripture is in no way responsible for those 
coarse and crude forms of presenting the doctrine, which 
give colour to the notion that it was an act of arbitrary 
substitution, the innocent suffering, and the guilty being 
let off scot-free. Throughout, Holy Scripture ever insists 
on the need of repentance on the part of the sinner, if he 
is to obtain the benefit of Christ’s redemptive work. It 
teaches also that it was not merely “a man” who suffered. 
Had this been the case there might have been some 
ground for the notion that it was a purely arbitrary substi- 
tution of the innocent for the guilty. But the sufferer was 
“the man,” the “Second Adam,” the Head and Representa- 
tive of the whole race, for which He is thereby quali- 
fied to become the sponsor (éyyvos). In the words of 8. 
Trenzus: “As a man caused the fall, so a man must 
cause the restoration. He must be a man able to sum up 
(recapttulare) all the human species in Himself, so as to bear 
the punishment of all, and to render an obedience that will 
compensate for their innumerable acts of disobedience.” ? 


1JTsa. lili. 7, in the Vulgate. As a translation the words cannot be 
defended, but they give grand expression to a truth of Scripture. 

2Treneus, y. i. 1; cf. Norris, Rudiments of Theology, p. 59: ‘* When 
the mystery of the Redeemer’s Person is borne in mind, it almost ceases 
to be a mystery that His death should affect the whole human race. 
Every act of Christ must vibrate through humanity! If, in a plant, an 
injury to the root is felt in every branch; if in an army, it is not the 
captain only who conquers or is conquered, but every soldier with him ; if 
in all organic societies, when one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it; ifin the great family of mankind, the fall of one entailed the 
fall of all--then is it a strange thing that S. Paul thus judged, that if 
Christ died for all, then all died in Him?” See also Wilberforce on the 
Incarnation, ch. ii. 
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Again, objections of another kind, which are frequently 
raised, are only valid against an entire perversion of the 
scriptural doctrine. The Atonement has sometimes been 
represented as if it involved a discordance of will between 
the First and Second Persons of the blessed Trinity. 
Christian preachers have not always been careful in 
their language, and their teaching has sometimes given 
countenance to the idea that the Father was vengeful 
and longing to punish, while the Son was all mercy and 
tenderness; whereas Holy Scripture consistently re- 
presents the Atonement as an act of love on the part of 
the Father equally with the Son. “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life” (S. John iii. 16). God “spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all” (Rom. viii. 32). And 
while we read of the “wrath” of God, we read also of 
“the wrath of the Lamb” (Rev. vi. 16). 

These considerations may prove helpful in meeting 
some of the most obvious objections which are brought 
against the doctrine. It may not be possible out of the 
various notices of the Atonement in Scripture to form a 
complete and consistent theory that shall be entirely 
free from all difficulty. Nor is it necessary that the 
attempt to form such a theory should be made. From 
time to time various “ schemes ” have been advanced, and 
explanations offered which have been more or less widely 
accepted by divines. But none of them can claim the 
formal sanction of the Church as a whole. That which 
perhaps has been the most widely held of all is the 
patristic theory that by the fall Satan gained a “ right” 
over man, and that man could therefore only be released 
by a satisfaction of Satan’s just claim. According to this 
view the death of Christ was regarded as the “ price” or 
“ransom” paid to Satan to satisfy his claim. It has 
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been said that S. Irenzeus was the first to suggest this 
view, which is further developed by Origen, and that it 
is the common explanation of the necessity for the death 
of Christ, which prevailed for nearly a thousand years in 
the Church, till the days of 8. Anselm, in whose work 
Cur Deus Homo, it is for the first time expressly and 
unreservedly rejected. There is, perhaps, some exaggera- 
tion in this statement,? but there can be no doubt that 
at one time the theory was very widely held. It rests, 
however, on an entire misunderstanding of the scriptural 
use of such figurative expressions as “ransom ” and “ pur- 
chase.” It is quite certain from numerous passages in 
the Old Testament that to the Jew these terms would 
never have suggested the question “To whom was the 
the ransom paid?” as they suggested it in later days to 
Greek and Latin writers. The great event in their 
national history, which fixed for the Jews. once for all 
their conception of redemption or ransom, was. the 
exodus from Egypt. Then it was that God redeemed 
His people, delivered them from the house of bondage, 
purchased them, ransomed them. All these terms are 
freely used in Holy Scripture of the event. So in the 
Song of Moses we read: 

“Thou in Thy mercy hast led forth Thy people whom 
Thou hast redeemed APS; LXX., d&tutpdocw. ... All 
the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. Fear and 
dread shall fall upon them; by the greatness of Thine 
arm they shall be still as a stone; till Thy people pass 
over, O Lord; till the people pass over which Thou hast 
purchased, MP; LXX., éerjow (Ex. xv. 13-16). 

1 See Oxenham’s Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 126, and cf. p 167. 

2 See Norris’s Rudiments of Theology, p. 274 seq. 

3 In the LXX. durpdw occurs about seventy times of God’s redemption 
of His people collectively or individually, occurring first in Ex. vi. 6. 


‘J will redeem you with a stretched-out arm” ; and representing the two 
Hebrew words x3 and 19. Krdojos is of much rarer oceurrence, Besides 
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This was the deliverance which fixed decisively the 
idea of redemption. God redeemed, ransomed, purchased 
His people; but there was nothing paid to Pharaoh or 
to the Egyptian taskmaster. Any thought of a sum of 
money or ransom, received by the power from which the 
captive is delivered, is wholly absent from the Old Testa- 
ment conception of redemption. “It cannot be said,” 
writes Bishop Westcott, “that God paid to the Egyptian 
oppressor any price for the redemption of His people. 
On the other hand, the idea of the exertion of a mighty 
force, the idea that the redemption costs much is every- 
where present.”* Though there was no compensation of 
any kind paid to the Egyptian bondmaster there was clearly 
the interposition of something as a condition of deliver- 
ance—the people were redeemed. Thus, when we re- 
member how, all through the Old Testament, this great 
act of deliverance is spoken of as God’s redemption or 
ransom of His people, we see at once that writers of 
the New Testament would naturally use similar language 
of its “perfect spiritual Antitype,” the great act of 
deliverance from Satan’s bondage which they connected 
with the cross of Jesus Christ; and that they would 
speak of the Church as redeemed or ransomed, by the 
precious blood of Christ, without any thought occurring 
to them of the question which disturbed men’s minds in 
later times, to whom was the ransom paid—a question 
which has only arisen from a misconception, and from 
bringing in to the interpretation of Holy Scripture ideas 
which are totally foreign to it. 

We shall be right, then, if we dismiss from our minds 
once for all the notion of a ransom paid to Satan. Nor 
need we shrink from resting content without attempting 
Ex. xv. 16 (where Codex A has é\urpwow) it is used of God in Ps. lxxiii. 


(Iixxiv.) 2, and Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 54=a3p. 
1 On the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 296, 
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to construct a complete theory of the Atonement. The 
subject is best left where Scripture leaves it. While, on 
the one hand, we refuse to explain it away, or to do 
violence to the passages quoted above which attribute an 
atoning value to the suffering of Christ, and regard it as 
a “sacrifice” and “ propitiation,” on the other hand we 
may well decline to speculate too closely on the precise 
manner in which it was efficacious. The fact that it was 
efficacious is clearly taught in Scripture, and that is 
enough for us. The conclusion which forced itself on 
the mind of Bishop Butler in the eighteenth century is 
one which we shall do well to make our own. 

“ How and in what particular way it had this efficacy, 
there are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to 
explain, but I do not find that the Scripture has ex- 
plained it... . And if the Scripture has, as surely it 
has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ mys- 
terious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures 
about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least 
uncertain. Nor has anyone reason to complain for want 
of farther information, unless he can show his claim 
to it. 

“Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of 
what Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what 
the Scripture has authorised; others, probably because 
they could not explain it, have been for taking it away, 
and confining His office as Redeemer of the world to His 
instruction, example, and government of the Church. | 
Whereas the doctrine of the gospel appears to be, not 
only that He taught the efficacy of repentance, but 
rendered it of the efficacy which it is by what He did 
and suffered for us; that He obtained for us the benefit 
of having our repentance accepted unto eternal life; not 
only that He revealed to sinners that they were in a 
capacity of salvation, and how they might obtain it, but, 
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moreover, that He put them into this capacity of salvation 
by what He did and suffered for them, put us into a 
rapacity of escaping future punishment and obtaining 
future happiness. And it is our wisdom thankfully to 
accept the benefit, by performing the conditions upon 
which it is offered on our part, without disputing how it 
was procured on His.” * 
1 Analogy, pt. ii. ch. v. 
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De descensw Christi ad inferos. Of the going down of Christ into hell. 

Quemadmodum Christus pro As Christ died for us, and was 
nobis mortuus est et sepultus, ita buried: so also it is to be believed 
est etiam credendus ad Inferos that He went down into hell. 
descendisse. 
In the Confession of Augsburg there was merely a single 
clause on the descent into hell in the article, De Filio 
Dei, “Item, descendit ad inferos.” Our own Article, as 
it now stands, is considerably shorter than the corres- 
ponding one in the series of 1553. As originally drawn 
up by Cranmer it went more fully into the explanation 
of what was meant by the descent into hell, and con- 
tained these words: “Nam corpus usque ad resurrec- 
tionem in sepulchro jacuit, spiritus ab illo emissus, cum 
spiritibus qui in carcere sive in inferno detinebantur, 
fuit, illisque predicavit, quemadmodem testatur Petri 
locus. At suo ad inferos descensu nullos a carceribus 
aut tormentis liberavit Christus Dominus.” In this form 
the Article was signed by the six royal chaplains, but 
prior to publication the last clause (At suo... 
Dominus) was omitted, and the Article, as published in 
1553, stands in the English copy as follows :— 

“ As Christ died, and was buried for us: so also it is 
to be believed that He went down into hell. For the 
body lay in the sepulchre until the resurrection: but 
His ghost departing from Him was with the ghosts that 
were in prison or in hell, and did preach to the same, as 


the place of St. Peter doth testify.” 
159 
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At the revision in Elizabeth’s reign the bishops in 
Convocation struck out the last clause which refers to 
St. Peter’s language,! and the Article was thus brought 
into its present form, in which it simply states the fact 
of the descent, but attempts no explanation of it, and 
brings forward no scriptural proof of it. The reason for 
the alteration is probably to be sought for in the 
controversies which were agitating the country at the 
time. The subject is one which has always had a 
special attraction for many minds, and in the sixteenth 
century there were many and various theories held 
concerning it; and the violent controversies which had 
been raised in some parts of the country are quite 
sufficient to account for the excision of the allusion to 
S. Peter’s language. The following extract from a 
paper of Bishop Alley of Exeter, drawn up in prepara- 
tion for the Convocation of 1553, admirably illustrates 
the wisdom of the Elizabethan divines in their treatment 
of this Article : 

“First, for matters of Scripture, namely, for this place 
which is written in the Epistle of S. Peter, that 
Christ in Spirit went down to Hell, and preached to the 
souls that were in Prison. There have been in my 
diocese great invectives between the preachers, one 
against the other, and also partakers with them; some 
holding that the going down of Christ, His soul to Hell, 
was nothing else but the virtue and strength of Christ, 
His death, to be made manifest and known to them that 
were dead before. Others say that Descendit ad inferna 
is nothing else but that Christ did sustain upon the 


1 The clause was untouched by Parker in his preliminary revision, and 
is therefore found in the MS. which the archbishop submitted to the 
bishops (now in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). It 
is, however, marked in this for excision, a line being drawn through it 
with the archbishop’s red pencil. 
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cross the infernal pains of hell, when He called Pater, 
quare me dereliquisti, i.e. Father, why hast Thow forsaken 
me? Finally, others preach that this article is not 
contained in other symbols, neither in the symbol 
of Cyprian, or rather Rujine. And all these sayings 
they ground upon rasmus and the Germans, and 
especially upon the authority of Mr. Calvin and Mr. 
Bullinger. The contrary side bring for them the 
universal consent, and all the Fathers of both churches, 
both of the Greeks and the Latines. For of the Latine 
Fathers, they bring in S. Austin, S. Ambrose, 8. Jerom, 
Gregory the Great, Cassiodore, Sedulius, Virgilius, Prim- 
asius, Leo, with others, as it may appear in the places 
by them alledged. Of the Greek Fathers, they alledge 
Chrysostom, Husebius, Emissenus, Damascen, Basil the 
Great, Gregory Nyssen, Epiphanius, Athanasius, with 
others. Which all, both Latines and Grecians, do plainly 
affirm, Quod anima Christi fuit vere per se in inferno, te. 
that the soul of Christ was truly of itself in hell; which 
they all with one universal consent have assertively 
written from time to time, by the space of 1100 years, 
not one of them varying from another. 

“Thus, my Right Honourable good Lords, your 
wisdoms may perceive what tragedies and dissensions 
may arise for consenting to, or dissenting from this 
article. Wherefore, your grave, wise, and godly learning 
might do well and charitably, to set some certainty 
concerning this doctrine; and chiefly because all dis- 
sensions, contentions, and strifes may be removed from 
the godly affected preachers.” ? 


1 Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 848. At an earlier date the subject was 
causing trouble, for in May 1550 Micronius writes to Bullinger, and tells 
him that ‘‘they are disputing about the descent of Christ into hell” 
(Original Letters, vol. ii. p. 561). It is also worth noticing that among 
Parker’s books there exists a volume with the following title, A Treatise 
concerning the immediate Going to Heaven of the souls of the faithful 


ii 
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We shall probably not be far wrong if we attribute to 
this appeal from the Bishop of Exeter the alteration 
introduced into the Article.t 

Three subjects require to be considered in connection 
with this Article. 

1. The meaning of the word Hell. 


fathers before Christ; and that Christ did not descend imto Hell, by 
Christopher Carlile. Appended to this isa memorandum: ‘‘This book 
exhibited and delivered the 20th day of August 1563, to the most 
Reverend Father in God, the Lord Matthu, Archbishop of Cant., 
by me, Thomas Tailor, ete. . . . the doctrine whereof I neither allow 
nor approve.” See Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
vol. ix. p. 510. 

Was the dispute, referred to by Micronius, caused by Bishop Hooper’s 
Brief and Clear Confession of the Christian Faith, which was published 
in the year 1550? The following extraordinary passage may well have 
given rise to any amount of discussion :—‘‘I believe also that while He 
was upon the said cross dying, and giving up His spirit unto God His 
Father, He descended into hell; that is to say, He did verily taste and 
feel the great distress and heaviness of death, and likewise the pains and 
torments of hell, that is to say, the great wrath and severe judgment of 
God upon Him, even as if God had utterly forsaken Him, yea, as though 
God had been His extreme enemy ; so that He was constrained with loud 
voice to ery, ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ This is 
simply my understanding of Christ, His descending into hell. And 
besides, I know well that this article hath not from the beginning been 
in the creed, and that many others have otherwise both understanded 
and interpreted it ; which esteem that Christ verily and indeed descended 
into hell, to the place of the damned, alleging the text of S. Peter ; the 
which I confess is yet covered and hid from me. The Lord vouchsafe to 
open the gate unto us, and to give us an entrance into such mysteries.” 
—Later Writings of Bishop Hooper (P.S.), p. 30. 

1 Even so the article remained a subject of bitter controversy in some 
quarters. See Strype’s Parker, bk. iii. ch. xviii., where there is a notice 
of a controversy which arose at Cambridge in 1567, ‘‘ what the true sense 
of Christ’s descent into hell was; whether it were a local descent, as it 
was then commonly taken, or to be understood in some other meaning. 
This dispute was managed with so much heat, that it came to the 
secretary, who was that universities’ Chancellor, And he sent unto the 
archbishop for his advice in this matter ; who gave him his thoughts for 
the better stilling, and composing this difference. But what that was, I 
find not.” 
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2. The scriptural grounds for the doctrine, and the 
object of the descent. 

3. The history of the doctrine in the Church and of 
the clause in the creed referring to it. 


I. The Meaning of the word Hell. 


The word used in the Latin ofthe Article is [nferi, which 
is also used in the Athanasian Creed, and in most of the 
later copies of the Apostles’ Creed. The older ones 
usually have Jnferna, a few the singular Infernum2 The 
difference in meaning is but slight. If the distinction 
of genders is to be pressed, we should have to say that 
while the neuter referred only to the place, the masculine 
was suggestive of the persons to whom He descended ; 
and we actually find that in an Anglo-Saxon Psalter the 
clause is rendered, “ He nither astah to hel-warum ” 3— 
ae. to the inhabitants of hell. But it is not clear that 
any such distinction is intended to be drawn, for the 
words Inferi, Infernus, and Inferna are apparently used 
indiscriminately in the Vulgate, as the equivalents of the 
Hebrew Sheol (*i8’) and the Greek Hades (’Avdys), 
while they are never used to represent Gehenna or the 
place of torment. In order, therefore, to see the 
meaning of the word Hell in this Article, it is 
necessary to examine the belief of the Hebrews concern- 
ing the invisible world. Sheol occurs more than sixty 
times in the Old Testament, being in almost every 
instance rendered in the LXX. by “Aidns. The word 
itself is a “neutral” word,* meaning the under-world or 
state of the departed in general—the “ meeting-place for 


180 the Oreed of Aquileia as given by Rufinus. There is some 
evidence that this was also the original reading in the Athanasian 
Creed. 

2 The singular is found in the Creed of Venantius Fortunatus, 

3 Lambeth Library, No. 427, of the ninth century. 

4 The word bixy is softened from yw, a root meaning to be hollow. 
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all living” (Job xxx. 23), where were the souls of the 
righteous, Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 35), Samuel (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 15), David (2 Sam. xii. 23), as well as tyrants 
such as the King of Babylon (Isa. xiii. 9). In course of 
time, as Jewish belief developed, and the hope of 
a future life became clearer, it was recognised that there 
was a difference in the condition of the souls of the 
departed in the under-world, though there are but the 
faintest traces of this in the canonical books of the Old 
Testament.? Our “main pre-Christian authority ” for the 
belief of the Jews, shortly before the days of our Lord’s 
ministry, is the Book of Enoch, dating from the first and 
second centuries, B.c. In this we read of a vision shown 
to Enoch by an angel, who showed him “ beautiful places 
intended for this, that upon these may be assembled the 
spirits, the souls of the dead.”* These are the resting- 
places of the souls of the just, and elsewhere we read 
of a Garden of Righteousness and Garden of Life,* 
which “appears to be the prototype of what was after- 
wards known as the Garden of Eden, or Paradise,” though 
its “ relation to the abodes just described is not distinctly 
indicated.”® Enoch is also shown other places not far 
from the abodes of the righteous, where the souls of the 
wicked are separated in great affliction until the great 
day of judgment. While later on he is granted a 
vision of a “cursed valley ” which “is for those who will 
be cursed to eternity,”’ namely, the valley of Hinnom, 
better known in this connection in the Grecised form of 
the word, Gehenna (= D137 *83)8 

1 Six is not actually mentioned in this passage, but Josephus definitely 
speaks of "Avéns as the place from which the soul of Samuel was evoked, 
-Antig. VI. xiv. § 2. 


2See on the whole subject R. H. Charles, 4 Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life (1899). 


3 Book of Enoch, ch. xxii. 4Ch, xxxii. Lx. Lxi. Lxxvii. 
5 Driver’s Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 79. 
6 Ch. xxii. 7 Ch. xxvii. 


8 nina is used frequently in the Targums and the Talmud, ¢.g. Pirqe 
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Sheol, then, according to the belief of the Jews, is the 
place where the souls of the departed await their final 
judgment, and is divided into two parts, in one of which 
are the souls of the faithful in peace and rest, in the 
other the souls of sinners, already in torment, though 
apparently not yet in Gehenna. And this is the belief 
which seems to have the direct sanction of the New 
Testament. Thus our Lord promises to the penitent 
thief that he shall be with Him “ to-day in Paradise” 
(=the garden of Eden, S. Luke xxiii. 43); and in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, Lazarus is carried by the 
angels to “ Abraham’s bosom,” seemingly another name 
for Paradise, while Dives is described as being “in 
Hades,” and “in torments” (8S. Luke xvi. 22, 23). To 
Sheol or Hades, then, the English word Hell? in this 
Article corresponds, and like the Hebrew word it is a 
“neutral” term, in itself conveying no notion of the 
condition of the spirits detained in it, whether it be one 
of blessedness or the reverse. Both the Greek and 
Latin terms, Hades and Inferi, are entirely free from the 
associations which have unfortunately grown up round 
our English word Hell, owing to the unfortunate accident 
that it has been adopted as the translation for Gehenna > 
Aboth v. 29, where 77y }2 also oceurs. See Schiirer, Jewish People in the 
Time of Christ, div. ii. vol. ii. p. 183, and ef, Charles, op. cit. p. 188, etc. 

1 See Lightfoot, Horw Hebraice, on S. Luke xvi., where instances are 
quoted of the use of this term by Jewish writers. ; 

2 Hell comes from the Anglo-Saxon Helam (German, /Ziil/en), to cover. 
It is, therefore, the unseen and covered place. ‘‘It is properly used both 
in the Old and New Testament to render the Hebrew word in the one 
and the Greek word in the other, which describe the invisible mansions 
of the disembodied souls, without any reference to sufferings.” —Bishop 
Horsley’s Works, vol. ii. Serm. 20. 

3 Hell is in the Authorised Version used as the translation of yéevva in 
S. Matt. v. 22, 29, 30, x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15, 83; S. Mark ix. 43, 45, 
47; S. Luke xii. 5; S. James iii. 6. It represents “Acdys in S. Matt. 
xi. 28, xvi. 18; S. Luke x. 15, xvi. 28; Acts ii. 27, 31; 1 Cor. xv. 55 
(marg.); Rev. i. 18, iil. 7, vi. 8, xx. 18, 14. 
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as well as Hades, and thus denotes definitely the place 
of torments, as well as the intermediate state. 


IL. The Scriptural Grounds for the Doctrine and the Object 
of the Descent. 


The passages of Scripture which require to be con- 
sidered in connection with the subject of our Lord’s 
descent into hell are four in number: (a) St. Luke 
xxliL 43; (0) Acts 1. 24-31, including the quotation of 
Ps, xvi. 10; (¢) Eph. iv. 9; and (d) 1 Pet. ii. 18, iv. 6. 

(a) St. Luke xxii. 43. This verse gives us our Lord’s 
promise to the penitent thief, “ Verily, I say unto thee, 
To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” The words 
assume and sanction the current belief that Paradise, or 
the Garden of Eden, was the part of that unseen region 
to which the name of Sheol was given, in which the 
souls of the faithful departed were preserved. And thus 
the passage appeals to us with the weight of a direct 
statement from our Lord Himself that after His death 
He would pass into the region of departed souls, .¢. 
would “descend into hell.” 

It would seem, then, that on scriptural grounds, and 
apart from all historical considerations, we are justified 
in referring to these words in connection with the descent 
into hell. But it does not appear that they were ever 
appealed to by the Fathers as proof or illustration of the 
fact of the descent, and those who first inserted the 
clause into the creed can hardly be supposed to have 
had in view the promise to the penitent thief. Although 
it would seem that Jewish belief inclined to the inclusion 
of Paradise in Sheol, or Hades, yet some of the Christian 
Fathers, as Tertullian,’ expressly distinguish between the 

1 Tertullian (De Anima, 55) mentions a treatise that he had written, 


De Paradiso, in which he says that he had proved ‘‘omnem animam apud 
inferos sequestrari in diem Domini.” He carefully distinguishes between 
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two; and the general opinion among them, to which the 
clause in the creed must have been intended to give 
expression, most certainly was that Christ descended: 
into some region which they never speak of as Paradise, 
where were the souls of the faithful who had died under 
the Old Covenant, that He announced to them the 
accomplishment of His work of redemption, and then 
transferred them to Paradise. Something more will have 
to be said on this subject later on. For the present we 
pass on to the consideration of the next passage of 
Scripture alleged as proof of the doctrine. 

(6) Acts ii, 24-31. In these verses 5. Peter quotes 
and applies the language of David in Psalm xvi.: “I 
beheld the Lord always before my face, for He is on 
my right hand, that I should not be moved: Therefore 
my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced; moreover 
my flesh also shall dwell in hope: because Thou wilt not 


Paradise and Inferi, holding that the martyrs, and they alone, go 
direct to Paradise, All others, including the souls of the faithful gener- 
ally, are apud inferos. But this region is divided into two parts, 
‘*Sinus Abrahe” (which is thus distinguished from Paradise), and the 
place assigned to the wicked. The patriarchs and prophets were apud 
inferos, and to them Christ descended to make them compotes swi. 
Cf, Adv. Marcion. iv. 34. In Apol. 47, Paradise is the place of heavenly 
bliss, appointed to receive the spirits of the saints, apparently after the 
last judgment. Irenzeus (V. xxxi.) has much about the ‘“‘place where 
the souls of the dead were,” the ‘‘invisible place allotted by God,” where 
souls ‘‘remain till the resurrection,” but nowhere identifies it with 
Paradise. According to Origen there is an upper and a lower Paradise. 
To the lower one (=Abraham’s bosom) go the souls of the righteous, and 
thither Christ transferred the souls of the patriarchs and prophets. See 
hom. in Num. xxvi. 4, and hom. ii. inl Reg. In Augustine, De Glenest 
ad Literam, bk. xii. ch. xxxiii, the reader will find a very interesting 
discussion of the meaning of the terms Inferi, Sinus Abrahz, and Paradise, 
Augustine admits that the place where the souls of the just are is some- 
times called Inferi, but points out that Lazarus is not said to be apud 
inferos, whereas Dives is. Cf. also Zp. ad Dardanwm, clxxxvii., where 
Augustine admits that the explanation of our Lord’s saying to the penitent 
thief, which refers it to the descent into hell, is a possible one, though, 
as he thinks, involving considerable difficulties, 
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leave my soul in Hades (eds dénv), neither wilt Thou 
give Thy Holy One to see corruption. Thou madest 
known unto me the ways of life; Thou shalt make me 
full of gladness with Thy countenance.” These words, 
the apostle proceeds to show, received no adequate 
fulfilment in the person of David. They could not, 
therefore, find their ultimate realisation in his experi- 
ence. “He both died and was buried, and his tomb is 
with us unto this day.” They look forward beyond the 
life and death of the patriarch, and find their complete 
realisation in the person of the Messiah. David, “ being 
therefore a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins He 
would set one upon his throne, he foreseeing this spake 
of the resurrection of the Christ, that neither was He 
left in Hades (es anv) nor did His flesh see corruption.” 
The witness of this passage to the fact of the descent is 
equally clear with that of the one previously cited, 
though it says nothing of the odject of the descent, or of 
the nature of the region visited. 

(c) Eph. iv. 9: “Now that He ascended, what is it 
but that He also descended into the lower parts of the 
earth (els Ta Kat@Tepa pépyn THs ys, Vulg. in inferiores 
partes terre)? He that descended is the same also that 
ascended far above all the heavens, that He might fill 
all things.” 

This passage cannot be appealed to without some 
hesitation, for the interpretation of it is not absolutely 
certain. Two different views have been taken of its 
meaning. First, that which takes it of the descent into 
hell; a view which finds large support among both 
ancient and modern commentators, and which can claim 
in its favour the use of the term Ta xatwrata Ths ys in 
the LXX. rendering of Psalm Ixii. (Ixiii) 10, and of the 


kindred phrase év Tots Katwratw (KkaTwTaTols, X ART) THs 
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ys in Cxxxvili. (exxxix.) 15. Indeed, as Bishop Pearson 
says, “ This exposition must be confessed so probable, that 
there can be no argument to disprove it.” But though 
it is the most probable, yet it is not the only possible 
interpretation of the apostle’s words; for, secondly, they 
may be taken as contrasting the earth beneath with the 
heaven above, and thus allude not to the descensus in 
inferna, but simply to the fact of the Incarnation, when 
Christ “came down” or “descended into” the earth 
beneath.? 

(d) The last passage to be considered brings us face to 
face with the whole question of the olject of the descent. 
Were it not for the language of 8. Peter in his First 
Epistle (1 Pet. ii. 18-iv. 6) there would be no grounds 
for looking for any further object of the descent into 
hell than this: that Christ might fulfil the conditions of 
death as really and truly as of life. If Hell or Hades 
merely means the unseen world of departed spirits, then 
death in the case of every human being, consisting as it 
does of the separation of the soul and body, zpso facto 
involves a “descent into hell” on the part of everyone 
who is subject to it. If, then, our Lord really died upon 
the cross, it was a necessity that His human soul should 
pass into the world of spirits, and “descend into hell.” 
“ Christ in dying shared to the full our lot. His body 
was laid in the tomb. His soul passed into that state on 
which we conceive that our souls shall enter. He has 
won for God, and hallowed every condition of human 
existence. We cannot be where He has not been. He 
bore our nature as living: he bore our nature as dead.” # 
This, then, namely, to fulfil the conditions of death, may 


1 For a full discussion of this passage see the Commentaries of Meyer 
and Ellicott, im loc. Both these writers decide in favour of its reference 
to the descent into hell. 

2 Westcott’s Historie Faith, p. 76. 
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unhesitatingly be set down as one object of the descent. 
It remains to consider whether the language of S. Peter 
compels us to maintain that there was a yet further 
object of it, namely, the preaching of the gospel to them 
who were sometime disobedient. 

1 Pet. iti 18 seg.: “Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that He might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened in the Spirit (OavaTwdeis pév capxl, Cworrom 
Gels O€ wvevparte): in which also He went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison (€v @ kal Tots év dvAak7 
mvevpact mopevlels éxypvEev), which aforetime were 
disobedient when the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah. . . . [ch. iv. 6] For unto this end was the 
gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit (es rodTo yap Kal vexpots ebnyyericOn, 
iva Kpi0dau péev kata avOp@movs capKi, Gaol dé Kata 
Ocdv tvevpare).” 

It has been already mentioned that the direct reference 
to this passage was struck out of the Article in its passage 
through Convocation in 1563, owing to the controversies 
which were then agitating the country. But although 
there was manifested an unwillingness to bind a particular 
interpretation of what is confessedly a very difficult 
passage upon the consciences of the clergy, yet the 
judgment of the English Church as to the meaning of 
S. Peter’s words is not obscurely indicated by the reten- 
tion of the passage as the epistle for Easter Eve, an 
oceasion for which it is obviously appropriate only if it 
be taken as referring to the descent into hell. 

In the early Church it would appear that there was 
no doubt whatever concerning the reference of the 
apostle’s words. The first writer who directly connects 
the passage with the descent is believed to be Clement of 
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Alexandria. In this he is followed by Origen.’ Nor is 
there a trace of any other interpretation till the days of 
Augustine. He, however, in a letter to Evodius, Bishop 
of Uzala, enters fully into the exegesis of the words, and 
concludes his discussion by deciding that they have 
nothing whatever to do with the descent into hell, but 
refer to the teaching of Christ—in the spirit not in the 
flesh—to the unbelieving in the days of Noah.2 Augus- 
tine’s authority was naturally of great weight in the 
Western Church. His view on this subject is adopted 
by Bede, by S. Thomas Aquinas,’ and, as might be 
expected, found favour with many of the Reformers; and 
it must be admitted that “the dominant exegesis of 
1 Pet. it 19, among the English theologians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has been that 
which disconnects it altogether from the descent into 
Hades.* 

In spite, however, of this, there is little doubt that 
Augustine and those who followed his lead in this matter 
are wrong. They have often failed to see clearly the dis- 
tinction between Hades and Gehenna, and have sometimes 
been misled by the erroneous reading, T@ mvevpare, as, for 
instance, was Bishop Pearson, who interprets the clause 
not of the human soul of Christ, but of the power of His 
Divinity ; an explanation which can hardly be maintained 
when the definite article is deleted, for the phrase 
Oavatobels pév capkt, Cwotroimels bé mvevdpare can point 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, VI. vi. ; Origen, In Matt, 132. 

2 The whole letter (No. clxiv.) is worth careful study. ‘‘The spirits in 
prison” are explained by Augustine as ‘‘souls which were at the time 
still in the bodies of men, and which being shut up in the darkness of 
ignorance were, so to speak, ‘in prison’—a prison such as that from 
which the Psalmist sought deliverance in the prayer, ‘ Bring my soul out 
of prison that I may praise Thy name.’” 

3 Summa, 8a Q. 52, 2, 3m. 

4 Plumptre’s Spirits in Prison, p. 97. 
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to nothing but the contrast between flesh and spirit,’ or 
(as the terms are popularly used) body and soul. Taking 
the words of the apostle, then, as they stand, it would 
appear that they speak directly of what happened after 
the death of Christ. “Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened (7.ec. endowed with a new power of life) in 
the spirit ” He “ went and preached to the spirits in prison.” 
The spirits to whom the announcement was made are 
further described as those “which aforetime were dis- 
obedient, when the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.” If the 
interpretation here given be correct, these words definitely 
teach us that the or at any rate an object of the descent 
was the proclamation of the gospel to that generation 
which had been cut off by the flood. Two questions 
immediately present themselves: (1) What was the 
effect of the preaching, 7.e. did it bring about any altera- 
tion in the condition of those to whom it was made? 
and (2) Was it confined to the generation actually 
specified by S. Peter, or were its benefits (Cf any) 
extended to others also ? 

1. With regard to the first of these questions, it has 
been pointed out that the word used by the apostle is 
éxnpvée, proclaimed as a herald. Hence it has been 
inferred that the preaching was “a mere proclamation of 
blessedness to men who had already repented when on 
earth, and had no need of repentance after death, when 
it never comes, and could not avail even if it did come.” ” 
This view is unsatisfactory for two reasons—/irst, the 
words of Scripture cannot be said to imply that the 
recipients of the preaching had “already repented when 
on earth.” §. Peter speaks of them as having been 
“aforetime disobedient,” but says not one word of any 

1Cf. Rom. i. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
? Bishop Browne on Zhe Articles, p. 96. 
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subsequent repentance; secondly, 1 Pet. iii. 19 does not 
stand alone. It cannot be fairly isolated or considered 
apart from ch. iv. 6, which speaks of the gospel being 
preached—using the word evayyedifev not knpvaocew— 
to the dead (vexpois), and states further the object of the 
preaching: “that they might be judged according to men 
in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.’ 
These words are admittedly difficult, but they certainly 
seem to imply that the preaching was attended with some 
beneficial result. On the whole, the best interpretation 
of them appears to be that which takes the first clause 
immediately following ta (that they might be judged, 
etc.) as a subordinate one, of the state which the 
evnyyeric@n left remaining, and thus makes the last 
words “that they might live, etc.,” as the true result 
and end of the preaching.2, But whatever be the details 
of interpretation, the passage as a whole is surely a 
sufficient warrant for holding (a) that there was a second 
object of the descent into hell, namely, to preach to the 
spirits in prison; and (0) that this preaching of the gospel 
to the dead was in some way instrumental in changing 
their condition for the better. 

If this view be correct it follows that the descent into 
hell should be regarded not only as the last step in the 
humiliation of Christ, but also as the first step in His 
triumph. It witnessed the initial fulfilment of that 
acknowledgment of Him, of which S. Paul speaks in 
Phil. ii. 10, “ that in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth («catay@oviwv), and that every tongue 

i Jt is remarkable that neither Horsley in his celebrated sermon on 
1 Pet. iti. 19 (Works, vol. ii. Serm. 20) nor Bishop Browne (On the 
Thirty-Nine Articles) makes the slightest allusion to this text. 

2 Cf, Alford, i Zoc.; the construction may be illustrated by Rom. vi. 
17, viii. 10. See also on the whole passage C. Bigg in the Lnternational 
Critical Commentary. 
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should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father,’ where it should be noticed that the 
word used for “things under the earth” is rendered in 
the Vulgate, Inferna, which, as we have already seen, is 
one of the terms most frequently employed to describe 
the place to which Christ “ descended” after His death. 
2. The second question, Was the preaching confined 
to the generation specified by 8. Peter, or were its 
benefits extended to others as well, is one to which 
it is perhaps impossible to return a definite and certain 
answer. One generation, and one generation alone, is 
specified by the apostle; and that just the generation of 
which it might be said that it received exceptional treat- 
ment on earth. It may, therefore, have been the subject 
of a special extension of mercy in the unseen world of 
Hades. But, as will be shown immediately, there is 
an extraordinarily strong tradition among the Fathers that 
Christ descended to the patriarchs and prophets of the 
Old Dispensation, and preached to them, and bettered 
their condition. There is no other passage of Holy 
Scripture from which such a tradition can have originated; 
and it would therefore seem that the Fathers took it that 
those mentioned by S. Peter were but specimens, so to 
speak, of a class—of those, that is, who had lived and 
died under the Old Covenant. It may be so. But this 
is all that can be said. Where Scripture is silent, such an 
inference must be more or less precarious, and though 
the opinion may appear a probable one, it can only be 
held (if at all) as a “ pious opinion,” which cannot be 
pressed upon any as a part of the faith. In any case, it 
would be rash in the extreme to infer from this passage 
the possibility of an extension of the day of grace, or an 
opportunity of repentance beyond the grave, for Christians, 
whose case is wholly different. It cannot be said that 
the apostle’s words afford the slightest grounds for 
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expecting a second offer of salvation to any of those who 
have slighted or misused God's revelation made “in His 
Son.” 


lil. The History of the Doctrine in the Church, and of the 
clause in the Creed referring to tt. 


Although the clause “ He descended into hell,” has 
never formed part of the creed of the Eastern Church, 
and only made its way into that of the West in com- 
paratively late times, it is remarkable how prominent a 
position the fact of the descent occupied in the belief of 
the early Christians, and how very general was the belief 
that it was instrumental in changing for the better the 
condition of the faithful who had died before the coming 
of Christ. It meets us from the very first. Ignatius 
(A.D. 115), in his Hpistle to the Magnesians, speaks of it: 
“Even the prophets, being His disciples, were expecting 
Him as their teacher, through the Spirit. And for this 
cause He, whom they rightly awaited, when He came, 
raised them from the dead.”* Justin Martyr (140) and 
Treneus (180) both quote the following passage as from 
Jeremiah or Isaiah, and apply it to the descent into hell. 
“The Lord God remembered His dead people of Israel 
who lay in the graves ; and descended to preach to them 
His own galvation.”? Irenzeus also quotes a certain pres- 
byter “ who had heard it from those who had seen the 
apostles and from those who had been their disciples,” 


1 Tonatius, dd Magn. ch. ix. 

2 Justin Martyr’s Dial. with Trypho, ch. lxxii. Justin Martyr here (pro- 
bably without sufficient justification) accuses the Jews of having cut out 
the passage from the sayings of Jeremiah. There is no trace of any such 
words in existing copies of the LXX. Irenaeus says nothing of any such 
charge against the Jews, but cites the passage several times ; in III. xxii. 
as from Isaiah, in LV. xxxvi. as from Jeremiah, and in LV. ly., without 
giving the name of the author. 
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as having said that the Lord “ descended in ea que sunt 
sub terra, preaching His advent there also, and declaring 
remission of sins received by those who believe in Him. 
But all those believed in Him, whose hope was set on 
Him—that is, who foretold His advent and submitted to 
His dispensations, just men and prophets and patriarchs, 
ete.” Similarly, Tertullian (200) says that Christ “in 
Hades (apud inferos) underwent the law of human death, 
nor did He ascend to the heights of heaven, until He 
descended to the lower parts of the earth (in wnferiora 
terrarum) that there He might make patriarchs and pro- 
phets sharers of His life (compotes suwt).”2 To a still 
earlier date, perhaps,? belongs the recently discovered 
fragment of the apocryphal Gospel of Peter, which re- 
fers to the descent into hell in the following words :— 
“They see three men coming forth from the tomb, twa 
of them supporting the other, and a cross following them ; 
and the head of the two reached to heaven; but that of 
Him who was led by them overpassed the heavens. And 
they heard a voice from the heavens, saying, Thou didst 
preach (é«jpvéas) to them that sleep; and a response 
was heard from the cross, yea.” It would be easy to 
multiply quotations from later Fathers. References to 
some of them are appended in a note But those just 


4 Treneus, IV. xlii. 2 De Anima, ch. 55. 

3“ About A.D. 165.” See Swete, Gospel of Peter, p. xliv. The passage 
quoted in the text occurs in ch. ix. 

‘The descent into hell is a prominent feature in the apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus, which perhaps dates from the second century (ch. xxxi.- 
xviy.). The doctrine was accepted by the heretic Marcion (see Irenzus, I. 
xxv.). It also appears in the apocryphal correspondence between Abgar 
of Edessar and our Lord, preserved by Eusebius, H. #. 1. xiii. Of the 
third century the following Christian Fathers among others refer to it :— 
Hippolytus, De Antichristo, 45 ; Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, vi. 
6 ; Origen, Contra Celswm, ii. 48 ; ef. in Lucam, Hom. iv.; in Joann. ii. 30 ; 
Cyprian, T'cstém. adv. Jud. ii. ch. xxiv. In the fourth century reference 
may be made to Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. iv. 11; xiv. 18,19. Athana- 
sius, Orat. contr. Arian, ili, 23, 29; Epist. ad Epict. 6; Hilary of 
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cited from writers of the second century are sufficient te 
establish the early and widespread belief of the Church in 
the fact of the descent into hell. They also give evidence 
of the belief that the descent brought with it some benefit 
to those of the Old Covenant to whom Christ preached. 
Turning now to the creeds of the Church it is to be 
noticed that the clause, “ He descended into hell,” is not 
found in a single Eastern one. It is therefore wanting 
in the Nicene Creed. Nor is it to be found in the 
earlier creeds of the West. The first creed of any kind 
to contain the clause is that which was apparently drawn 
up at Sirmium and accepted at Ariminum in 359. This 
creed, although a Latin one, is only known to us through 
the Greek translation of it preserved by Socrates in his 
Ecclesiastical History (bk. ii. ch. xxxvii.). In it we find 
the words: “ Was crucified and died and descended into 
hell (e’s ta xatray Poa xaterOdvra), and disposed matters 
there ; at the sight of whom the door-keepers of Hades 
(wuXwpol dbov) trembled.” It has been suggested with 
some probability that the clause may have been thus 
prominently placed in this creed “ the more effectually to 
blind the eyes of the orthodox.”? The fact of the descent 
was important in connection with the views which were 
afterwards developed into the Apollinarian heresy. If 
admitted, it was a direct proof of the existence of the 
human soul in Christ, for this alone could have been the 
subject of the descent. It may be, therefore, that the 


of Poictiers, Tract. in Ps. cxxxviii. 22; Basil, In Ps. xlviii. 9 ; Ambrose, 
De Exc. Fratris. ii. 103. At the close of the fourth, and beginning of the 
fifth century there are allusions in Jerome, Jn Dan. ch. iii.; In Hsat, 
bk. vi. ch. xiv., Zn Hzec. bk. iii. ch. xii., In Osee, bk. iii. ch. xiii. ; 
Augustine, De Genesi ad literam, xii. 53, Epist. ad Hvod,; and, later, 
see Oyril of Alexandria, Hom. Pasch. xx. 

1 The last phrase is clearly suggested by the LXX. in Job. xxxviii. 17, 
mudwpol dé ddov iddvres oe Exrngav. 

2Cf, Heurtley’s Harmonia Symbolica, p. 134. 
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Arians hoped that by this ostentatious profession of a 
belief, which by implication overthrew their own heretical 
denial of the human soul in Christ, they might draw off 
attention from their inadequate statements on the real 
point at issue between them and the orthodox party, and 
thus secure the acceptance of their creed. However this 
may be, the occurrence of the clause in this creed of theirs 
is to be noticed as being historically its first appearance 
in any formal creed of any sort. Some forty years later 
we meet with it for the first time in a Baptismal creed, 
namely, in that of the Church of Aquileia, in which it 
occurs in the form, descendit in inferna. Our knowledge of 
this is due to Rufinus (A.D. 400), who expressly informs us 
that at that time the clause was not in the creed of the 
Church of Rome.!| We come across it next in the creed 
given by Venantius Fortunatus (570), which is clearly 
based on the Aquileian Creed of Rufinus. Here it is 
given in the form, descendit ad infernum.”? The plural 
(inferna) is found in the form given in the Gallican 
service books.2 In Spain it is met with in the creed 
given by Ildefonsus of Toledo, and Etherius and Beatus 
in the seventh and eighth centuries (descendit ad in- 
Serna),* although it is wanting in the creed given in the 
printed Mozarabic Missal.6 In Ireland it is found in the 
creed contained in the Bangor Antiphonary, which dates 
from the seventh century (680—691).° Here it occurs 

’ Rufinus, In Symb. 18. Dr. Swete thinks that the clause cannot have 
been of recent introduction in the days of Rufinus, and is inclined to 
assign it to the end of the second century or the beginning of the third, 
as a protest against the Docetic heresy. See his work on The Aposties’ 
Creed, p. 61. 

2 Expos. xi. 

3 “ Missale Gallicanum,” Migne, vol, Ixxii. p. 849. ‘‘ Sacramentarium 
Gallicanum,” ibid. p. 489. 

4See Hahn, Bibl. der Symbole, p. 66. 


5 Migne, vol. lxxxv., p. 395. 
6 The Antiphonary of Bangor, fol. 19 (H. Bradshaw Soc.) 
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perhaps for the first time in the form descendit ad in- 
feros; and after this it is generally met with in one or 
other of its forms. 


Note.—It has not been thought necessary in con- 
sidering this Article to say anything of the various inter- 
pretations which have sometimes been put upon the words, 
but which really evacuate them of their plain meaning, 
eg. that of Durandus, which explains them of a “ virtual 
motion and efficacious presence,” or that of Calvin, that 
the descent into hell consisted in suffering the torments 
of Gehenna. A refutation of these and some other 
strange and fanciful interpretations may be found in 
Pearson’s work On the Creed. But at the same time it 
may be well to warn the readers that in his section on 
this article of the creed Pearson has written “less lucidly 
than is his wont.” (1) He begins with an erroneous 
statement concerning the Creed of Aquileia, in which 
he asserts (contrary to fact) that the word scpultus was 
wanting. Rufinus clearly shows that it contained both 
sepultus and descendit in inferna. (2) He mistakes the 
meaning of Rufinus, from whose language he infers that 
“ the first intention of putting these words in the creed 
was only to express the burial of our Saviour,” whereas 
all that Rufinus intends to say is that the clause sepultus 
in the Roman and Oriental Creeds includes the notion of 
the descent of the soul into Hades, as well as the com- 
mittal of the body to the grave. (3) He is misled by 
the erroneous reading, T@ mvevparte, in 1 Pet. iii. 18, and 
gives what can only be called a forced and non-natural 
interpretation of the whole passage, denying its reference 
to the descent into hell at all. (4) He nowhere distin- 
-guishes clearly between Hades and Gehenna, and ends 

by confusing the two, and directly asserting that Christ 
descended into Gehenna. “ By the descent into hell, all 
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those which believe in Him are secured from descending 
thither. He went into those regions of darkness that 
our souls might never come into those torments which 
are there.” An excellent study of the whole subject of 
this article may be found in Dean Plumptre’s Spirits in 
Prison, No. iii. See also C. Clemen’s Miedergefahren zu 


den Toten (1900). 
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De Resurrectione Chrisli. 


Christus vere a mortuis re- 
surexit, suumque corpus cum 
earne, ossibus, omnibusque ad 
integritatem humane nature per- 
tinentibus, recepit, cum quibus in 
celum ascendit, ibique residet, 
quoad extremo die ad judicandos 
homines reversurus sit. 


Tuts Article has remained 


Of the Resurrection of Christ. 

Christ did truly arise again from 
death, and took again His body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things 
appertaining to the perfection of 
man’s nature, wherewith He as- 
cended into heaven, and there 
sitteth, until He return to judge 
all men at the last day. 


practically unchanged since 


the publication of the Edwardian series in 1553.7 Its 
language differs considerably from that of the correspond- 
ing Article in the Confession of Augsburg, as well as 
from that in the Thirteen Articles of 1538, which was 
taken almost word for word from the Third Article of that 
formulary.2 The emphatic assertion of the truth of 
the resurrection and of the reality of the human nature 
of the risen Lord indicates that the special object of the 
Article was to guard against the Docetic views adopted 


1Jn 1553 and 1568 the title in the Latin was ‘‘ Resurrectio Christi,” for 
which ‘‘ De resurrectione Christi” was substituted in 1571 as harmonising 
better with the English. In the last clause the word ‘‘all” appears for 
the first time in the Hnglish edition published in 1563. The correspond- 
ing word omnes in the Latin found in modern texts is wanting not 
only in the published editions of 1553 and 1568, but also in that of 1571 
by John Daye, awctoritate serenissima regine. 

2“‘Ttem descendit ad inferos et vere resurrexit tertia dic, deinde 
ascendit ad ccelos, ut sedeat ad dexteram Patris, et perpetuo regnet et 
dominetur omnibus creaturis, sanctificet credentes in ipsum, misso in 
corde eorum Spiritu Sancto, qui regat, consoletur, ac vivificet eos, ac 
defendat adversus Diabolum et vim peccati. Item Christus palam est 
rediturus ut judicet vivos et mortuos etc. juxta symbolum apostolorum. 


Article III. of 1538. Cf. Conf. August. Art. iii. ‘‘ De Filio Dei.” 
181 
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by some of the Anabaptists, which was associated with a 
further error as to the nature of the risen body, practi- 
cally amounting to a denial of the existence of the 
humanity of Christ since the resurrection. This error 
is described and condemned in the following passage 
from the Reformatio Legum LEcclesiasticarum which illus- 
trates the meaning and shows the intention of this article. 

“Circa duplicem Christi naturam perniciosus est et 
varius error: ex quibus alii sunt ex Arianorum secta, 
Christum ita ponentes hominem ut Deum negent. Ali 
eum sic Deum judicant ut hominem non agnoscant, et de 
corpore nugantur de ccelo divinitus assumpto, et in 
virginis uterum lapso, quod tanquam in transitu per 
Mariam quasi per canalem aut fistulam preeterfluxerit. 
Quidam verbum in carnis natwram conversum asserunt, 
quam, quamprimum a morte in celum fuit recepta, rursus 
volunt in naturam divinam reversam et absorptam esse. 
Quorum illi delirium imitantur, qui corpori Christi tam 
latos fines dant, ut illo credant aut omnes locos simul, aut 
innumeros obsideri Quod si confiteremur, humanam 
e Christo naturam eximeremus. Quemadmodum enim 
Dei natura sibi hoc assumit, ut per omnia permeet, sic 
humane semper illud attributum est, ut certis locorum 
finibus circumscripta sit. Quidam corpus ipsum szpe 
dicunt, et subinde factum esse. Qui errores omnes 
Sacrarum Scripturarum authoritate sic corrigendi sunt, ut 
Christus meliore natura Deus sempiternus accipiatur, et 
quidem equalis sit Dei Patris; humana vero corpus 
habeat ex tempore factum, neque sepius quam semel, 
neque ex alia materia quam ex Marie virginis vera et 
sola substantia ac quemadmodum reliqua humana corpora 
suis loci finibus cireumscriptum.” ! 

This extract—and particularly the portion of it in 
italics—makes it quite clear that when this Article was 


1 Reformatio Legum Eeclesiasticarum, ‘‘De Heres,” ch, 5, 
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first drawn up there was much erroneous teaching on the 
nature of our Lord’s humanity, and that there was in 
some quarters an inclination to deny that after the 
resurrection it continued to be in any sense true human 
nature. Hence the need for this Article asserting not 
only that Christ truly arose, but also that He took again 
His body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to 
the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith He ascended,etc.” 

The three principal subjects which require considera- 
tion are the following :— 

1. The resurrection of Christ. 

2. The ascension and session (at the right hand of the 
Father). 

3. The return to judgment. 


I. The Resurrection of Christ. 


The Article is concerned with this simply as an histori- 
cal fact. Questions, therefore, of its significance, its bear- 
ing upon our Lord’s claims, its position as the central fact 
round which other doctrines group themselves, its witness 
to our acceptance with God, its revelation of the unseen 
world and our relation to it—1important as all these are— 
do not directly come before us here.’ The points to be con- 
sidered in connection with the statements of the Article are 
two— 

(a) The evidence for the fact of the resurrection; and 

(6) The nature of the resurrection body. 


(a) The evidence for the fact of the resurrection. In: 
the forefront must always be placed the witness of S. 
Paul. His epistles were all—-or nearly all—written 
some time before the gospel narratives were committed 
to writing. Doubts have, it is true, been freely cast 


1 Reference may be made on all these subjects to Westcott’s Gospel of 
the Resurrection, or Milligan’s Lectures on the Resurrection. 
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on the genuineness of some of them. Sut all except the 
most sceptical of critics will admit that First and Second 
Corinthians, Romans and Galatians, were written between 
the years A.D. 52 and 60, by the apostle whose name they 
bear. And these epistles alone are amply sufficient to 
prove not merely that the fact of the resurrection was 
believed in by the whole Church at the time when they 
were written, but that the belief in it grew up at the 
time of the alleged event, on the spot, and that the 
Church was immediately reconstructed on the basis of the 
resurrection. The most striking passage of all is that in 
1 Cor. xv., where S. Paul enumerates the appearances of 
the risen Jesus, and stakes everything on the truth of the 
resurrection. “If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and 
we are found false witnesses of God, because we have 
testified of God that He raised up Christ.” But apart 
from this the belief is bound up with the apostle’s whole 
life, and underlies his whole teaching. There is scarcely 
an epistle in which he does not allude to it. “ The literal 
fact of the resurrection is the implied and acknowledged 
groundwork of the apostle’s teaching.” ! §. Paul’s conver- 
sion is generally dated a.p. 35 or 36. The crucifixion 
probably took place in A.D. 30. Thus we see from the 
witness of S. Paul that, within six years of the alleged 
event, the belief in it was universally held by Christians, 
for the witness of his epistles is of such a character as 
entirely to exclude the notion that the belief can have 
grown up or come to be widely accepted after his con- 
version. The belief is thus pushed back to an earlier 
date, which leaves no time for the gradual growth of 
legend or myth. 


1 Westcott, Zhe Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 105, The only epistles 
of 8S. Paul in which there is no direct reference to the resurrection are 
Second Thessalonians, Titus, and Philemon, 
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Next to the witness of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
may be placed that of the Apostle of the Circumcision. 
S. Peter’s First Epistle begins with the doctrine of “the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” (1 Pet. i. 
3), which is referred to as a known and acknowledged 
fact again in ch. 1. 21 and iii. 21. 

Reference may also be made to the early preaching of 
the apostles as preserved in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The tendency of modern criticism is on the whole to confirm 
more and more 8S. Luke’s accuracy as an historian, and 
we cannot doubt that in these early chapters we have a 
faithful representation of the history of the first days of 
the Christian Church, and of the character of the 
apostolic preaching. We find, then, not only that 
Matthias was elected at 8. Peter’s suggestion, in the 
place of the traitor Judas, to be “a witness of the 
resurrection” (Acts i. 22), but that the literal fact of 
the resurrection occupies the foremost position in 8. 
Peter's own speeches on the day of Pentecost (ii. 24— 
36); in Solomon’s Porch (iii. 15; cf. iv. 33); before the 
Council (v. 30); and in the house of Cornelius (x. 40). 

The evidence, thus summarised, is independent of that 
in the Gospels. Much, if not all of it, would still remain, 
even if they could be shown to be comparatively late 
compilations. But the fact that there is such a wealth 
of testimony to the truth of the resurrection affords a 
striking confirmation of the veracity of the evangelists’ 
accounts of it. The fact is, of course, stated by all four 
evangelists. On some details their narratives may be 
hard to harmonise, but on the main fact their witness is 
clear and precise, and leaves no room for doubt that they 
at least believed the resurrection as a true and literal 
fact. “Indeed,” says Bishop Westcott, “taking all the 
evidence together, it is not too much to say that there 
is no single historic incident better or more variously 
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supported than the resurrection of Christ. Nothing 
but the antecedent assumption that it must be false 
could have suggested the idea of deficiency in the proof 
of it.” 4 

One minor point deserves a brief notice before leaving 
the subject of the witness of Scripture to the resurrec- 
tion. It will be observed that the Article asserts that 
“Christ did truly arise.” It is sometimes stated that 
this is not the way in which the fact is represented in 
Scripture, as there the action is ascribed to the Father, 
who is said to have raised Christ from the dead. 
Certainly, it is true that in the vast majority of instances 
the Father is spoken of as the agent, and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ is regarded as an awakening effected by 
His power (see Acts iii 15, iv. 10, v. 30, x. 40; 
Rom. iv. 24, viii, 11, ete). But there are other 
passages in which it is spoken of definitely as a rising 
again on the part of the Son. In 8. John ii 19 our 
Lord Himself says distinctly “of the temple of His 
body ” “I will raise it up,” while in x. 18 He expressly 
asserts His right not only to “lay down” His life, but 
to “take it again.” And if He could thus claim the 
action as His own, it will surely be felt that no further 
justification is required for the use of the active voice 
“arise” in this Article as in the creeds of the Church.® 

(6) The nature of the resurrection body.—The state- 

1The Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 133. Fuller consideration of the 
evidence of the resurrection is not attempted here, because it seems to 
belong more properly to the subject of Christian evidences. For a care- 
ful statement of it, and a criticism of the theory of visions, reference may 
be made to Row’s Bampton Lectures, vi. and vii. 

2Cf. Westcott on S. John ii. 22. 

3In the Western Crecds the word used is always reswrrewit. In 
those of the East it is as regularly dvacrdvra, ’Hyelpec@a, the passive, is 
the word more commonly used in Scripture, but dvacrfvac and dvéorn 
occur in S. Mark viii. 31, ix. 9, xvi. 9; S. Luke xxiv. 7, 46; §S, 
John xx. 9; Acts x. 41, xvii. 3; 1 Thess, iv, 14. 
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ment of the Article that Christ . . . took again His 
body with flesh, bones, and all things apper- 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature, is one 
which very closely follows the language of Holy Scripture. 
That it was the crucified body which our Lord took again 
is plainly taught by the evangelists. It still bore the 
marks of the passion, for “He showed unto them His 
hands and His side” (S. John xx. 20). The reality of His 
body is evidenced by the fact that He ate before the 
disciples (S. Luke xxiv. 43; cf. Acts x. 41). When 
“they were affrighted and supposed that they had seen 
a spirit,” He reassures them with the words, “ Behold 
My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself: handle Me 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
Me have” (St. Luke xxiv. 36-40). All these passages 
mark very clearly the reality and identity of the resur- 
rection body. Yet there are other passages which indi- 
cate with equal clearness that a change has passed over 
it. It was the same, and yet different. The body has 
not been left in the grave, but it has been transfigured . 
and endowed with new powers. He appears in their 
midst when “the doors were shut” (S. John xx. 19), 
He vanishes out of the sight of the two at Emmaus as 
suddenly and mysteriously as He appears in the midst of 
the ten (S. Luke xxiv. 31). And finally, in the last 
scene on the Mount of Olives, “as they were looking He 
was taken up, and a cloud received Him out of their 
sight” (Acts i. 10). Thus are taught the two lessons of 
the reality of the resurrection body, and its glorification. 
“There is sown a natural body ; there is raised a spiritual 
body” (1 Cor. xv. 44). Of the actual nature of the 
resurrection body we know but little, and that little is 
drawn entirely from the statements of Scripture. It is 
perhaps impossible for us in our’ present condition to 
form any distinct conception of it, or to understand the 


a 
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laws which regulate its presence and action. We can 
do little more than note the indications of its nature to 
be found in Holy Scripture. And the passages referred 
to above make it perfectly clear that while personal 
identity is preserved and bodily structure remains, yet 
its presence and appearance is governed by laws which 
are entirely different from those to which the “natural 
body” is subject. It is a glorified, and.a “spiritual” 
body. Further, S. Paul exptessly fells us that “flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the. kingdom of heaven? (1 
Cor. xv. 50), in connection with which statement we 
cannot fail to see a deep significance in the fact that 
when our Lord would describe His risen body to the 
disciples He speaks of it not in/the familiar phrase 
“flesh and blood,” but makes use of the unique expres- 
sion “flesh and bones” (S. Luke xxiv. 39). This lan- 
guage is carefully repeated in oux.own Article (“took 
again His body with flesh, bones, and all things apper- 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature”), and without 
venturing to assert that the resurrection body was 
bloodless, we may safely say that the unique phrase 
employed by our Lord was designedly chosen to convey 
a different idea from the ordinary term “ flesh and blood.” 
This latter expression occurs in 8. Matthew xvi. 17; 
1 Cor. ixv. 505.Gall i165; Ephiovi..125 Hebsdk 24. 
In the last of these passages it is used of our Lord’s 
incarnate life before the crucifixion. “Since the 
children are sharers in flesh and blood, He also Himself 
in like manner partook of the same.” It is here used to 
denote that He took upon Him man’s nature wnder its 
present conditions, “flesh and blood” being, as will be 


1See Bishop Westcott’s notes on the passage, Commentary on the 
Lipistle to the Hebrews, p. 52, where it is pointed out that by the use of 
the phrase alua cal odpé ‘‘stress is laid on the element which is the 
symbol of life as subject to corruption,” 
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seen from the other passages where it occurs, a term 
with earthly associations connected with it, suggestive 
rather of the lower animal life than of the higher 
spiritual existence. “Flesh and bones” is altogether a 
nobler expression. Its meaning may be gathered from 
such passages as Gen. il. 23, xxix. 14; Judges ix. 2; 
2 Sam. v. 1, xix. 12, 13. These may suggest that it 
denotes “community, kinship, close personal union and 
relationship” ; and thus it is indicative of the change that 
has passed over the body of the risen Saviour, that 
though in His incarnate life before the crucifixion He 
“partook ” of “ flesh and blood,” yet after the resurrec- 
tion He claims not this, but “flesh and bones.” He 
would teach His disciples that He was not formless 
spirit. But to have said that He was “ flesh and blood” 
would have misled them into the idea that He was ex- 
actly what He had been. He therefore says that He has 
“flesh and bones,” in proof that, while He had under- 
gone a change, that change still left Him truly human. 


IL. Zhe Ascension and Session (at the Right Hand of 
the Father). 


(a) The fact of the Ascension, though clearly stated, 
has comparatively little stress laid upon it in Holy 
Scripture. Of the four evangelists, neither 8. Matthew 
nor 8. John relate it, although the latter has pre- 
served words of our Lord which directly refer to it, 
and so may be said to assume it as a well-known fact 
(See S. John i. 13, vi. 62; xx. 17). It is just men- 
tioned—but nothing more—at the close of 8S. Mark’s 
Gospel, in the section the authorship of which is dis- 
puted (S. Mark xvi. 19). In St. Luke’s Gospel, accord- 


1 Milligan On the Resurrection, p. 242. The whole note is suggestive, 
and on the nature of the resurrection body reference may be further made 
to the first lecture in the same volume. 
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ing to the received text, a brief notice of it is given, but 
the words referring to it are marked in Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament as a “western non-interpola- 
tion,” being omitted in an important group of early 
authorities! S. Luke has, however, preserved a full 
account of it in the Acts of the Apostles @. 9-11), to 
which it forms the proper introduction as the prepara- 
tion for the day of Pentecost. 

In 8S. Paul’s Epistles there are but two direct refer- 
ences to it, namely, in Eph. iv. 8-10: “ Wherefore He 
saith, when He ascended on high, He led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men. Now this, He 
ascended, what is it but that He also descended into the 
lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the 
same also that ascended far above all the heavens, that 
He might fill all things.” 1 Tim. iii, 16: “ Received up 
in glory” (avernpOn év ddEn). S. Peter in his First Epistle 
(iii. 22), speaks of Christ as having “gone into heaven.” 
But though direct notices of the actual Ascension are 
but few, the fact is implied and assumed not only in 
all those passages referred to below, which speak of the 
session at the right hand of the Father, but also in the 
whole conception of the priestly work of Christ as de- 
seribed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as in the 
representation of the glorified Christ in the Apocalypse. 

The mystery of the Ascension is one which it is 
peculiarly difficult for finite minds such as ours to grasp. 
We have to guard against thinking of it as a mere 
change of position from one place to another. As 
heaven is a state rather than a place, so the Ascension 
involves a change of the mode of existence rather than 


1The words kal dvepépero els rdv oipavdv, S. Luke xxiv. 51, are omitted 
in 8 D, abc gf rhe. The recently discovered Old Syriac Version, how- 
ever, which generally agrees with the ‘‘ Western” group reads the verse 
as follows: ‘‘ And while He blessed them, He was lifted up from them.” 
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a change of position. And yet we are not to think of it 
as if it brought about the destruction of our Lord’s 
manhood or its absorption into Deity. The Mediator 
between God and man is still “Himself man” (1 Tim. 
ii. 5). By the Ascension He “has entered upon the 
completeness of spiritual being, without lessening in any 
degree the completeness of His humanity. . .. We 
cannot indeed unite the two sides [of the thought] in 
one conception, but we can hold both firmly without 
allowing the one truth to infringe upon the other.”? 
This we can do, and with this we must rest. content. 
And so with regard to that “heaven” into which He 
passed when “a cloud received Him out of their sight” ; 
the following words of a thoughtful and devout theologian 
seem to state very exactly the two sides of the truth 
which, if we are loyal to scriptural truth, we find our- 
selves compelled to maintain concerning it: 

“We cannot conceive of heaven as any distinct place 
—some sphere, some distant world, or the like—some 
distinct ‘where, according to the ideas of our present 
sensible perceptions; because heaven is everywhere that 
God is. Yet we must persuade ourselves of some more 
definite place in heaven where the cosmical, the created 
life, is perfectly realised; where God Himself is all in 
all, where the fragmentary, the imperfect, inseparable 
from existence in time, is lifted up into the fulness of 
eternity.” ” 

(0) As in the Apostles’ Creed, the words, “ He ascended 
into heaven,” are immediately followed by the clause, 
“And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty,” so in the Article after, wherewith He 
ascended into heaven, we read, and there sitteth. 
The phrase employed once more is entirely scriptural 


1 Westcott’s Historic Faith, p. 81. 
2 Martensen, Christian Dogmatics (HK. T.), p. 821. 
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In the Old Testament it is used of the Messianic King 
in Ps. cx. 1: “The Lord said unto My Lord, sit thou on 
My right hand until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” 
Its occurrence in this passage evidently suggested its use 
in the New Testament, in which it may be fairly said to 
be the regular phrase employed to describe the condition 
of the risen and glorified Saviour. So in [S. Mark] 
xvi. 19 we read that “the Lord Jesus . . . was received 
up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God.” 
In Rom. viii. 32 it is said that “ Christ Jesus,’ who was 
raised from the dead, “is at the right hand of God.” 
In Col. iti. 1, He is spoken of as “seated on the right 
hand of God.” Heb. x. 12: “He, when He had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right 
hand of God.”! In all these passages, wherever the 
position is indicated, it is that of sitting. One exception 
to this there is in the New Testament. In Acts vu. 55 
S. Stephen says: “ Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” It 
is remarkable that the phrase should occur here and here 
only ; and there can be little doubt that S. Chrysostom 
is right in the interpretation which he puts upon the 
unusual expression. “ Why standing, and not sitting ? 
To show that He is ready to succour His martyr. For 
thus it is said also of the Father, ‘Stand up, O God, 
and ‘now will I up, saith the Lord, I will set him in 
safety.’ ”? 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to point out that the 
expression, “Sitteth at the right hand of God,” is to be 
taken metaphorically, and that, as Bishop Pearson says, 
“we must not look upon it as determining any posture 


'In Acts ii. 33, it is doubtful whether the words should be rendereé, 
‘* Being by the right hand of God exalted,” or ‘‘ Being at the right hand 
of God exalted.” 

2 Hom. vi. in Ascens. 
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of His body in the heavens, correspondent to the inclina- 
tion and curvation of our limbs.”! Both parts of the 
expression are valuable for the ideas and thoughts which 
they are intended to bring before us. Sitting is sug- 
gestive of continuance, of rest after labour, of the king 
upon his throne, and the judge upon the judgment-seat. 
The right hand is the symbol of strength and power. It 
is the position of honour and dignity; and, as Pearson 
adds, “the right hand of God is the place of celestial 
happiness and perfect felicity ; according to that of the 
psalmist, ‘In Thy presence is fulness of joy, at Thy 
right hand pleasures for evermore.” 

(c) Before leaving the subject of the Ascension and 
session at the right hand of God, there is one question 
arising in connection with it which demands a brief 
consideration: How far can the risen and ascended 
Lord be said to be present everywhere as man? At the 
time when the Articles were drawn up the subject had 
been brought prominently forward on the continent, 
owing to the unfortunate teaching of some of the 
Lutheran divines, following Luther himself who, in the 
course of the controversy on the Lord’s Supper, en- 
deavoured to support his doctrine on the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist by a theory of the ubiquity or 
omnipresence of the human nature of the Lord, of which 
theory it can only be said that it is altogether destructive 
of the reality of the manhood, and endows it with some, 
at least, of the essential properties of Deity, namely, 
omnipresence, omnipotence, and omniscience. 

That the subject was definitely present to the minds 
of those who compiled our Articles is plainly indicated 
by the passage from the Reformatio Legum Leclesiasticarum, 
which has been already quoted as illustrative of this 
Article. And the terms used in the Article itself are 

1 On the Oreed, Art. VI. ch. i. 
aS 
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quite sufficient to show that those who drew it up had 
no sympathy with “ Ubiquitarianism,”1 but intended to 
attribute what can only be called a “local” presence to 
the body of Christ in heaven. He “took again His 
body . . . wherewith He ascended into heaven, and there 
sitteth until He return, etc.” But while it is necessary 
to repudiate any teaching which would destroy the 
perfection of our Lord’s humanity, and practically 
involve us in Eutychianism, it is at the same time equally 
needful to guard against imagining that there are in 
Christ two centres of personality, and that the two 
natures are in any way separated from each other, a 
view which would implicate us in something like 
Nestorianism. The subject is carefully discussed by 
Hooker, whose guidance we may thankfully follow. In 
the fifty-fifth chapter of the fifth book of the Eeclesi- 
astical Polity he points out—(1) That “the substance of 
the body of Christ hath no presence, neither can have 
but only local”; (2) That “there is no proof in the world 
strong enough to enforce that Christ had a true body, 
but by the true and natural properties of His body, 
amongst which properties definite or local presence is 
chief”; (3) That “if his majestical body have now any 
such new property, by force whereof it may everywhere 
really, even im substance, present itself, or may at once 
be in many places, then hath the majesty of his estate 
extinguished the verity of His nature.” Consequently he 
holds it “a most infallible truth that Christ as man is 
not everywhere present.” But, having said this, he 
proceeds at once to add that am some sense it may be 
granted that even as man He is everywhere present. 
“His human substance in itself is naturally absent from 


1The ‘‘Ubiquitarians” are frequently alluded to by Bishop Jewel 
in his letters. See his Works (Parker Soc.) vol. iv. pp. 1258, 1261, 
1264, 
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the earth, His soul and body not on earth but in heaven 
only. Yet because the substance is inseparably joined 
to that personal Word which, by His very divine essence 
is present with all things, the nature which cannot have 
in itself universal presence hath it after a sort, by being 
nowhere severed from that which everywhere is present. . . 
Wheresoever the Word is, it hath with it manhood, else 
should the Word be in part or somewhere God only and 
not man, which is impossible.” Thus there results (a) a 
‘ sort of presence of the manhood by conjunction. 
Again, there is a second way in which a kind of 
universal presence may be attributed to the manhood. 
It has (6) a presence of co-operation, for “that Deity of 
Christ which, before our Lord’s Incarnation wrought all 
things without man, doth now work nothing wherein the 
nature which it hath assumed is either absent from it or 
idle.” “Touching the manner how He worketh as man in 
all things, the principal powers of the soul of man are 
the will and the understanding, the one of which two in 
Christ assenteth unto all things, and from the other 
nothing which Deity doth work is hid;1 so that by 
knowledge and assent the soul of Christ is present with 
all things which the Deity of Christ worketh.” Further, 
of the body of Christ it may be said, that “although the 
definite limitation thereof be most sensible,” yet in some 
sort it, too, admits of a “kind of infinite and unlimited 
presence.” It is an integral part of that human nature 
which is nowhere severed from Deity, and thus a 


1 Lest it should be said that this gives to the manhood an essential 
property of Deity, namely, “‘ omniscience,” it will be well for the reader to 
refer back to what Hooker has said in a previous chapter on the illumina- 
tion of the human soul of Christ, ‘‘which being so inward unto God 
cannot choose but be privy unto all things which God worketh, and 
must therefore of necessity be endued with knowledge so far forth 
universal, though not with infinite knowledge peculiar to Deity itself.” 
Eccl. Polity, bk. V. ch. liv. § 7. 
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“ presence of conjunction ” may be ascribed to it. “And 
forasmuch as it is by virtue of that conjunction made 
the body of the Son of God, by whom also it was made 
a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, this giveth it 
a presence of force and efficacy throughout all generations 
of men. Albeit, therefore, nothing be actually infinite 
in substance but God only in that He is God, nevertheless 
as every number is infinite by possibility of addition, and 
every line by possibility of extension infinite, so there is 
no stint which can be set to the value or merit of the 
sacrificed body of Christ; it hath no measured certainty 
of limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, 
but is also itself infinite in possibility of application.” 4 


IIL The Return to Judgment. 


The concluding words of the Article, Until He 
return to judge all men at the last day, merely 
repeat the substance of the corresponding clause in 
the Creed, “from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead,” without in any way explaining 
or elaborating it. It does not appear that there wag 
any special form of false teaching on this subject, 
which the statement was intended to combat. Errors 
with regard to eschatology are plainly and directly 
condemned in Articles XX XIX. to XLII. of the series of 
1553, but in the Article before us the mention of the 
judgment is probably introduced incidentally rather than 
polemically, as being the natural close of the dispensation 
referred to in the previous clause, “On the session at the 
right hand of the Father.” It will, then, be sufficient to 
notice here how the Article accurately follows Seripture— 
(a) in pointing to the Redeemer as also the Judge, and 


1The subject of the presence of Christ as Man is fully considered 
in Augustine’s Hpistola ad Dardanum, ‘‘ De Presentia Dei,” Ep. clxxxvii, 
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(6) in connecting this judgment with His second advent, 
and not with the moment of each man’s death. 

(a) It is the teaching of Scripture that the second 
Person of the Holy Trinity, who has come as the Saviour 
of the world, shall also “come to be our Judge.” See 
Se Matt. xvie27, xxiv. 37, xxve SL; Acts © 11) x. 42: 
2 Cor. v. 10; 2 Thess. ii. 2, ete. 

(6) The time of the general judgment is not the 
moment of each man’s death, but what Scripture terms 
“the last day.”! See 8S. Matt. xii. 39 seg., xxv. 31-33; 
Acts, xvit..31);, Rom: -ii;5, 16341. ,Cor.iy...5.; 2 Pet. a1 
9, 10, ete. 

1See S. John vi. 39 seg.; xi, 24; xii. 48. 
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De Spiritu Sancto, Of the Holy Ghost. 


Spiritus Sanctus, a Patre et Filio The Holy Ghost, proceeding from 
procedens, ejusdem est cum Patre the Father and the Son, is of one 
et Filio essentie, majestatis, et substance, majesty, and glory, with 
glorie, verus, ac eternus Deus. the Father and the Son, very and 

eternal God. 


THERE was no Article corresponding to this in the series 
published in 1553. Ten years later (1563) this was 
added by Archbishop Parker, being taken by him sub- 
stantially from the Confession of Wiirtemburg. The 
reason for its insertion was possibly twofold—(1) The 
spread of false teaching concerning the distinct Person- 
ality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit. That these 
truths were impugned by some at the time of the 
Reformation is shown by the first of the Thirteen Articles 
of 1538, which ends with a condemnation of “Samosa. 
tenos veteres e¢ neotericos, qui cum tantum unam per- 
sonam esse contendant, de Verbo et Spiritu Sancto astute 
et impie rhetoricantur, quod non sint persone distinct, 
sed quod verbum significet verbum vocale, et Spiritus 
motum in rebus creatum”; while the Reformatio Legum 
Lcclesiasticarum supplies further proof how necessary it 
was to guard against error on this subject, for after 
language referring to other heresies it proceeds as 
follows: “Sic illorum etiam est execrabilis impudentia, 


qui cum Macedonio contra Spiritum Sanctum con- 
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spiraverunt, illum pro Deo non agnoscentes.”! But 
while these quotations witness to the prevalence of error, 
a recollection of the date to which the documents from 
which they are drawn belong, shows that they describe 
the state of things that obtained before the publication 
of the Articles of Edward’s reign; and it may fairly be 
asked why there was no Article repudiating these errors 
in that series. The answer may perhaps be found in 
the supposition that it was considered that they were 
sufficiently condemned by the terms of Article I. (“Of 
the Holy Trinity”), the language of which our present 
Fifth Article partially repeats, adding only a statement on 
the procession of the Holy Spirit. Since, however, the 
same would hold good also of the Elizabethan Article, it 
appears probable that Archbishop Parker’s addition was 
due, not so much to the felt need of more precise and 
definite language, as (2) to the desire to give the docu- 
ment the character of greater completeness. If there was 
an Article on the Son of God, it may well have been felt 
that the lack of a corresponding Article on the Third Per- 
son of the Holy Trinity was a deficiency which it would be 
wise to supply, for the sake of symmetry and proper balance, 
even though there was no positive necessity for it arising 
from heresy, which without it would not be excluded. 

The subjects which call for attention in connection 
with this Article are three in number: 

1. The Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

2. The distinct Personality. 

3. The doctrine of the Procession. 


I. The Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 


It is hard to understand how this can ever have been 


1 Ref. Leg. Eccl. ‘‘De heres.” ch. 6. Even so late as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Bishop Pearson speaks of ‘‘the ancient but newly- 
revived heresy of the Arians and Macedonians.” —On the Oreed, Art. vill. 
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doubted ; and it is probable that but few persons will be 
found in the present day to question it. The evidence of 
Scripture upon it is full and complete, and leaves no room 
whatever for doubt as to its teaching. Not only are divine 
actions and attributes ascribed to the Spirit, but also He 
is directly termed God. 

(a) Dwine actions and attributes are ascribed to the 
Spirit—tIn the Old Testament the references to the 
action of the Spirit of God in creation (Gen. 1 2; Ps. 
xxxilll. 6), and in inspiring the prophets (Isa. lxi. 1), 
whatever may be thought of their bearing on the doctrine 
of His distinct Personality, are manifestly inconsistent 
with the notion that He is a xticwa. His work in 
bringing about the Incarnation can only belong to one 
who is in the highest sense divine. “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee; wherefore also that which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God” (S. Luke i. 
35). The Spirit dwells in the bodies of men as in a 
temple. See 1 Cor. ii. 16: “Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19: “Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you?” “Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost” is an 
offence of so heinous a character that it is spoken of as 
a sin which “hath never forgiveness” (S. Mark iii. 29), 
whereas all other blasphemies may be forgiven—a fact 
which it is impossible to reconcile with any other sup- 
position but that of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

(b) But, besides this, the Spirit is directly termed God. 
In Acts v. 3, 4, Peter says to Ananias, “ Why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? . . . thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God.” Thus to lie to the 
Holy Ghost is to lie to God. 

2 Cor. iii, 15-18: “ Unto this day, whensoever Moses 
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is read, a veil lieth upon their hearts. But whensoever 
it shall turn to the Lord, the veil is taken away. Now 
the Lord is the Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty. But we all, with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit.” “The Spirit is here so 
plainly said to be the Lord, that is Jehovah, the one 
eternal God, that the adversaries of this truth must 
either deny that the Lord is here to be taken for God, 
or that the Spirit is to be taken for the Spirit of God: 
either of which denials must seem very strange to any 
person which considereth the force and plainness of the 
apostle’s discourse.” 1 

Again, whereas in one Gospel we read: “If I by the 
jinger of God cast out devils” (S. Luke xi. 20), in the 
parallel passage in another we read, “If I by the Spirit 
of God cast out devils” (S. Matt. xii, 28), and whereas 
Isaiah describes a divine utterance that came to him, 
and says, “I heard the voice of the Lord” (Isa. vi. 8), 
St. Paul quotes the words as an utterance of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts xxviii. 25 seg.), thereby identifying Him 
with the Jehovah of the Old Covenant. 


IL. The Distinet Personality. 


If it is difficult to understand how the doctrine of 
the Spirit’s Divinity could ever be doubted, with the 
doctrine of His distinct personality the case is very 
different. It is not hard to see how error would be 
likely to grow up on this subject. The same term, 
mvedpa, is used in Holy Scripture both for the Person, 
and for the spiritual gifts. It is largely owing to this 
that men have sometimes failed to see the truth of 
the distinct Personality, and have imagined that wher- 


1 Pearson On the Creed, Art. viii. 
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ever the “Spirit of God” is mentioned, it is an im- 
personal attribute or quality, or an endowment granted 
to man as a divine gift. Careful consideration, however, 
of the language used in Holy Scripture makes it quite 
clear that such a view is wholly inadequate. It will 
be seen that, throughout the New Testament, personal 
actions are ascribed to the Spirit, and such actions as 
cannot be predicated of the Father or the Son. Our 
Lord’s discourses in the upper chamber on the eve of His 
passion (S. John xiii—xvi.) deal largely with the subject 
of the Holy Spirit, whom He would send from the Father, 
or whom the Father would send in His name (xiv. 26, 
xv. 26), as “another Comforter” or “ Advocate” (dXov 
mapdkyntov). The use of this term seems of itself 
decisive. Whatever be the exact translation of zapd- 
«dntos the title is certainly a personal one. It is 
applied to our Lord in 1 John ii. 1, and if the Spirit is 
to be “another Paraclete,’ He must not only be distinct 
from the Son, and from the Father, by whom He is 
“sent,” but must equally be a Person. Further, the 
masculine pronoun is used, “ He (éxetvos) shall teach you 
all things” (S. John xiv. 26), and such personal actions 
are ascribed to Him as teaching, reminding, bearing 
witness, convicting of sin, guiding into truth, declaring 
things to come, glorifying Christ, taking of the things of 
Christ, and declaring them to the disciples (xiv. 26, 
xv. 26, xvi. 8-14). But the proof of the distinct person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost is not confined to these chapters 
of S. John’s Gospel. The apostolic epistles are full of 
passages which testify to the same truth. “The Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not how to pray 
as we ought; but the Spirit Himself (atro 17d mvedua) 
maketh intercession for us with groanings that cannot 
be uttered; and He that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh 
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intercession for the saints according to the will of God” 
(Rom, viii. 26, 27). The Spirit here can only be thought 
of as distinct from the Father with whom He intercedes, 
nor can there be any personification of, or confusion 
with, the human spirit, since the Spirit “helpeth our 
infirmities,” and “maketh intercession for us.” And 
though, undoubtedly, such attributes as love are personi- 
fied in Scripture, and personal actions ascribed to them, 
which are really done by the men in whom they reside 
(see eg. 1 Cor. xiii.), yet such a passage as 1 Cor. xii. 
4 seg. is decisive against the notion that the language of 
the apostle concerning the Spirit may be explained in 
the same way. Here the Spirit of God is spoken of as 
apportioning the gifts of grace. He is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the gifts which He assigns to men, and 
personal action is markedly attributed to Him. “There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit... But 
to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit to 
profit withal. For to one is given through the Spirit the 
word of wisdom; and to another the word of knowledge, 
according to the same Spirit; to another faith, in the 
same Spirit; to another gifts of healings, in the one 
Spirit; and to another workings of miracles; and to 
another prophecy ; and to another discernings of spirits ; 
to another divers kinds of tongues; and to another the 
interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh the one 
and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally even 
as He will.” The Personality of the Holy Spirit is 
evident throughout this passage. “Even as He will” 
could be said of no influence or attribute. Many other 
passages to the same effect might be quoted. Elsewhere 
we read of the Spirit being “grieved” (Eph. iv. 30), of 
men being “led by the Spirit” (Gal. v. 18). It is 
possible to “lie to the Holy Ghost” (Acts v. 4), and to 
“blaspheme against Him” (S. Matt. xii, 31). Language 
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such as this is surely conclusive. It would be inexplic: 
able and misleading if the Spirit were only an attribute, 
influence, gift, or operation. He is plainly revealed in 
the Holy Scripture as a divine Hypostasis, distinct from 
both the Father and the Son—the Third Person in the 
Blessed Trinity. 

It may be added, with reference to the use of the 
same term, mvedua, both for the Person and the gift, that 
a comparison of passages will show that as a rule where 
the gift, operation, or communication of the Spirit is 
spoken of in Scripture, the word mvedua is without the 
article. Where the word is definite, To mvedya, it will 
generally, if not always, be found that the divine Person 
is designated. 

Before passing on to the subject of the procession, it will 
be well to notice briefly the history of the doctrine of the 
Divinity and Personality of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

In the earliest ages comparatively little attention was 
paid to the subject. The doctrine was held, so to speak, 
in an formal manner. The witness of hymns, 
doxologies, and professions of faith, as well as the 
incidental statements of early Fathers, all combine to 
convince us that the Church had no real doubts on the 
Divinity or Personality of the Holy Ghost, although the 
doctrine was not formally and dogmatically stated, and 
occasionally there are traces of a confusion of thought 
and language, so that not only are acts and operations 
ascribed to the Son which would be properly assigned to 
the Spirit, but the Spirit is actually identified with the 
Son.2 Such passages are, however, rare; and against 


1See Dean Vaughan, Lectwres on the Epistle to the Romans, p. 103, and 
cf, Pearson On the Creed, Art. viii. 

2See Ps. Clement, 2 Cor. ix. and xiv. Hermas, Pastor. Sim. v. ix. ; 
Theoph. ad Autolyc. ii, 23; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 33, where the 
Incarnation is said to have been wrought by the Word Himself, though 
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them may be set the witness of many others, which 
show that the doctrine was recognised from the begin- 
ning.t “The Catholic doctrine of the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost,” it has been truly said, “found a place from the 
first in the life and worship of the Church; in her 
worship because in her life. Yet the dogmatic expression 
of this truth will be sought in vain among the out- 
pourings of Christian devotion. Until heresy attacked 
one by one the treasures of the traditional creed, they 
were held firmly indeed, yet with a scarcely conscious 
grasp: the faithful were content to believe and to 
adore.” 2 

The first recognition in any form of the fact that the 
doctrine had not hitherto received the attention due to 
it may be found in the outbreak of Montanism in the 
latter half of the second century. It has been said that 
Montanus claimed himself to be the Paraclete, but this 
assertion probably arises from a misunderstanding of his 
claim to be the inspired organ of the Spirit. According 
to the express statement of Epiphanius, his views were 
sound on the subject of the Holy Trinity, and therefore 
the prominence which he gave to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit may be taken as “the first expression of a 
need already beginning to make itself felt—the need of 
a fuller recognition of the Person and work of the Holy 
Ghost.” 4 

In the early days of the Sabellian heresy the subject 


elsewhere Justin clearly distinguishes the Spirit from the Word, placing 
“in the third order” (év tplrn rdééev) the Spirit of prophecy ‘‘for we 
honour Him with the Word,” Apol. i. 13. 

1See Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. ii. xlv. xlvii. lviii. ; Ignatius, Ad 
Magn. xiii.; Philad. vii.; Eph. ix. xviii; Mart. Polyc. xiv. 
xxii. ; Zheoph. ad Autol. ii. 15; Athenagoras, Legat. x.; Ireneus, 
IV. xiv.; xxxiv. ete. 

2 Swete, On the Early History of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, p. 8. 

3 Her. x\viii. 4 Swete, op. cit. p. 12. 
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of the Holy Spirit was not prominently brought forward, 
but as the controversy proceeded there were indications 
that the Sabellians were prepared to extend to the 
Third Person of the Trinity the principle of explana- 
tion which they applied to the Second, and to regard 
the Spirit merely as a manifestation or character of 
the one Person whom they admitted as God. The 
subject, however, still remained in the background, 
jor was the attention of churchmen specially directed 
to it for some time yet. Indeed, it is not till a 
considerable time after the outbreak of the Arian heresy 
in the fourth century that it receives due considera- 
tion. The creed which received the sanction of the 
Fathers assembled at Nica (a.D. 325), being drawn up 
expressly to guard against Arianism, ended abruptly 
with the clause, “And in the Holy Ghost.” All the 
clauses which follow this in our present (so-called) 
Nicene Creed were wanting, and the reason why this 
article of the faith was so brief and free from all 
elaboration was, if we may believe the express state- 
ment of S. Basil of Czsarea, “because no question 
had as yet arisen on this subject.” } 

At the same time, it is necessary to remember that 
the denial of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit was 
logically involved in the position of the Arians. If the 
Son is not “very and eternal God,” but a “creature ” 
(xticwa), what can be thought of the nature of the 
Spirit who is “sent” by Him, and is actually called in 
Scripture “the Spirit of Christ?” It is clear that on 
the Arian hypothesis the Spirit cannot be truly divine, 
or else He would be superior to the Son who “ sends” 
Him. For a while, however, this inference remained in 
the background. The main question at stake was that 


T Aud 7d undéxw Tore rolro KwetcOa 7d Sirnua, Hp. Ixxviii. (al. exxv., 
cf. ecexxv.; al. celviii.). 
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of the Divinity of the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity. It required time for the full issues and results 
that flowed from the Arian position to become manifest. 
Not till about the middle of the fourth century does the 
question of the nature and position of the Holy Spirit 
begin to assume importance in the controversy. The 
Catechetical Lectures of S. Cyril of Jerusalem were 
delivered in the year 347 or 348. In the creed on 
which §. Cyril commented, the article on the Holy 
Spirit, though slightly fuller than that in the Nicene 
Creed, was still lacking in crucial and decisive terms. 
It simply consisted of the words, “And in the Holy 
Ghost, the Paraclete, who spake by the prophets”; and 
S. Cyril’s lecture upon it! makes it perfectly clear that 
he was aware of no recent development of heretical 
speculation upon the subject, for the only heresies 
against which he thinks it necessary to caution the 
catechumens whom he is instructing, are those of older 
days and of long standing, such as those of the Gnostics 
and the Montanists. But a very few years later, among 
the anathemas appended to the first Sirmian Creed 
(4.D. 351) are several which mark the rise of controversy 
on the Person of the Spirit. Those are condemned who 
speak of Him as the “ingenerate God,” or as “one 
Person” with the Father and the Son, or as “a part of 
the Father or of the Son.”? From this time onwards 
the battle rages round the subject, and the heresy 
associated with the name of Macedonius is developed by 
some among the semi-Arians, who shrank from the 
blasphemy of attributing a created nature to the Eternal 
Son. “Unable to grasp the Catholic conception of the 
Holy Trinity, unwilling to accept the Arian position as 
a whole, they fall back upon the middle course of giving 
up the Deity of the Spirit, while they confessed the Son 
1§. Cyril, Cat. Lect. xvi. 2 Athan. De Synodis, 27. 
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to be of like essence with the Father.”+ In this way 
there arose the heresy of the Pneumatomachi (avevyato- 
pdyov), or Macedonians? as they were also called, after 
Macedonius, the deposed Patriarch of Constantinople 
(a.D. 360). Its essence consists in the denial of the 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit. For a time it must have 
been most formidable. One Council after another 
condemns it,? and creeds are enlarged with fuller state- 
ments in order to exclude it. So in the (so-called) 
Nicene Creed we find the brief statement of the 
original creed expanded in the following manner :—TI 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life (ro 
KUptov Kat tO fwomoiov), who proceedeth from the 
Father, who with the Father and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” 
These additions are found for the first time in the creed 
as given by Epiphanius in his Ancoratus which was 
written in 373 or 374.4. They were perhaps ratified 


1Swete, Harly History, p. 45. 

2‘*Macedoniani sunt a Macedonio Constantinopolitane ecclesia 
Episcopo, quos et mvevparoudxous Greci dicunt, eo quod de Spiritu Sancta 
litigent. Nam de Patre et Filio recte sentiant, quod unius sint ejus- 
demque substantiz vel essentiz ; sed de Spiritu Sancto hoc nolunt credere, 
creaturam eum esse dicentes.”—Augustine, Heres. 52. Of the share of 
Macedonius in propagating this heresy, but little is known. ‘‘ His name 
makes no figure in the history of the controversy beyond its use in 
designating the sect.” —Swete, p. 53. 

8 #.g. The four Synods at Rome under Damasus, between 368 and 381, 
See Hefele, Cowncils, ii. 287 seq. 

4 Epiphanius, Ancoratus, §, 118. Compare also the other form:ofthe 
creed given immediately afterwards by Epiphanius (§ 119) as that current 
since the days of Valens and Valentinian. In this the article on the 
Holy Ghost is still fuller, ‘‘ And ‘we believe in the Holy Ghost, who 
spake by the law and preached by the prophets, and came down at 
the Jordan, speaking by the apostles, dwelling in the saints. Thus we 
believe in Him that He is Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, perfect Spirit, 
the Spirit the Paraclete, uncreated, proceeding from the Father, and 
receiving of the Son, and believed on.” ‘There are also appended to this 
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and sanctioned by the Council of Constantinople in 381, 
a question which will have to be considered in connection 
with Article VIII. But however this may be, the 
Council in its first canon emphatically condemned and 
anathematised the heresy of the Macedonians, which 
from this time found place only without the Church ; 
and henceforth the Divinity of the Holy Spirit and His 
place in the Godhead as the Third Person of the blessed 
Trinity was fully recognised and acknowledged as that 
which had been the implicit faith of the Church from 
the beginning, and which was now distinctly expressed 
in her formal and dogmatic decisions. 


III. The Doctrine of the Procession. 


In treating of the procession of the Holy Spirit, it will 
be convenient to consider—(a) the scriptural grounds 
for the doctrine, and its meaning; and (0) the history 
of its expression in the creed. 

(a) The Scripture grownds for the doctrine, and its 
meaning.—The term “ proceeding” is used by the Church 
to denote the manner in which the Holy Spirit derives 
His eternal Being from the Father, who is alone un- 
originate (dvapyos).1_ As the property of the Son is “ to 
be begotten,” so the property of the Spirit is “ to proceed.” 
What the word ultimately denotes must ever remain a 
mystery in this life. But we cannot doubt that there is 
some real truth, and an eternal fact in the divine nature, 
indicated by the way in which Holy Scripture, while 
speaking of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity as 
God’s Son, and begotten, never makes use of these terms 
when speaking of the Third Person in the Godhead. 
creed, anathemas of those who say that the Spirit once was not, or that 


He is of a different substance from the Father, or is liable to change or 


alteration. 
1 See Greg. Naz. Orat. xxix. 


14 
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Consequently the Church, following the guidance of 
Holy Scripture, has never ventured to employ them. 
Some word, however, was required to express the 
scriptural truth that the Spirit is not unoriginate, but 
issues forth from the Father. Early in the second 
century, Ignatius had spoken of the Spirit as being from 
God (a6 Ocot dv), but it was impossible to avoid the 
use of some definite term. In the course of the fourth 
century we meet with various ones, especially éxmeuais, 
mpoodos, and éxzropevots, all of which are employed by 
writers of repute to describe the property of the Holy 
Spirit. The first of these terms, however, is open to the 
objection that it may lead to some confusion between 
the temporal mission of the Holy Spirit, who is “sent ” 
in time by the Father and the Son, and His eternal 
procession as the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 
Accordingly the term which finally obtained widest 
acceptance and found a place in the creeds was “ pro- 
ceeding,” éxmopevduevov.” It was evidently suggested by 
the use of the expression in our Lord’s discourse in 8S. 
John xv. 26. “When the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
Truth, which proceedeth from the Father (5 mapa tov 
ratpos éxmopevetat), He shall testify of Me.” It is, 
however, not at all certain that in this passage our Lord 
intends to indicate the eternal relation of the Spirit to 
the Father by His use of the expression. It is possible 
that the phrase applies to His temporal mission to men, 
which is certainly the main subject of the discourse. 
3ut however this may be (and divines are not all 

1 Tonatius, Ad Philad. vii. 

“For tkreuyis, see S. Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. xxiii., Ldvov marpds 
uev 1) ayevvnota, viod de 7 yévunors, mvevdpmaros dé n exmeuyis.  IIpdodos 
occurs in Orat, xiii. and wvedua mpdodov in Orat. i. Elsewhere in Orat. 
xxxix we read: IIve0ua &yrov adnOGs 7d mvedua, mpotdv méev ex TOO marpds, 
odX ViKds de* ode yap yerynTas, GAG ExTopeuTas. 
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agreed on the point+) the selection of the term by the 
Church was a wise one, for it is entirely free from any 
associations of Sonship, and leaves the manner in which 
the Spirit “ proceeds” or “issues forth” from the Eternal 
Fount of Deity unexplained. The Church makes no 
attempt to be wise above what is written, but is content 
to leave the mystery where Scripture leaves it. 

But it may be urged that the creed as used in the 
Western Church, while borrowing our Lord’s phrase to 
express this eternal fact, does attempt to be wise above 
what is written, and is not content to take the phrase 
as it stands in S. John’s Gospel, but adds an important 
word to it, repeating it in the form “ proceeding from 
the Father and the Son.” How this last word (Filoque), 
which has never been received by the Eastern Church, 
came into the creed of the West will be explained later 
on. For the present we are concerned with the doctrine 

rather than the history. It must be admitted that the 
exact phrase is nowhere found in Scripture. But it is 
maintained that the doctrine which the phrase is intended 
to express is abundantly taught in Scripture? One 
passage, indeed, approaches very near to being a verbal 
expression of it. In Rev. xxii. 1, we are told that S. 
John saw “a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 


1 Bishop Westcott, who takes it of the temporal mission, lays stress on 
the fact that the preposition used in the Gospel is not (as in the creed) éx, 
which would naturally be required to define the source, but apd, ‘‘ from 
the side of,” which is habitually used of the mission of the Son. Godet, 
however, points out that it is difficult to refer the words, who proceedeth 
Jrom the Father to the same fact as the former, whom I will send to 
you from the Father, as this would be mere tautology. Besides tho 
future, téupw, I will send, refers to an historical fact to take place at an 
undefined period, while the present, éxmopeverat, procecdeth, seems to 
refer to a permanent, divine, and therefore eternal relation. 

2 ‘The procession of the Spirit in reference to the Father is delivered 
expressly, in relation to the Son is contained virtually in the Scriptures.” 
Pearson On the Creed, Art. viii. 
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proceeding out of (éxmopevopevov éx) the throne of God 
and of the Lamb.” And that the “river of water of life” 
is intended to symbolise the Holy Spirit is shown by the 
evangelist’s comment on the very similar phrase used in 
the Gospel by our Lord himself. “He that believeth on 
Me ... out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. 
But this spake He of the Spirit, which they that believe 
on Him should receive” (S. John vii. 38, 39). If the 
“rivers of living water” in the one passage symbolise 
the Spirit, we can scarcely doubt that the “river of water 
of life” in the other has the same significance. And, if 
so, “ proceeding out of the throne of God and the Lamb,” 
forms a complete justification of the language of the 
creed. But, apart from this text, there is ample proof 
in Holy Scripture of the doctrine, for the relation of the 
Spirit towards the Son is habitually set forth in the 
very same terms that are used of His relation to the 
Father. Our Lord speaks of the Spirit as “sent” now 
by Himself, and now by the Father (compare 8. John 
xiv. 26 with xv. 26). So clear is this, that the Greeks 
have never denied the mission of the Spirit from both 
the Father and the Son. Again we find that the Spirit 
is spoken of sometimes as the “Spirit of God” (1 Cor. 
ii, 11), or the “Spirit of the Father” (S. Matt. x. 20), 
sometimes as the “Spirit of Christ” (Rom. viii. 9), the 
“Spirit of Jesus Christ ” (Phil. i. 19), the “ Spirit of God’s 
Son” (Gal. iv. 6). Christ also said of the Spirit “He 
shall receive of Mine” (S. John xvi. 14), and when He 
imparted the gift of the Spirit to His apostles after the 
resurrection He “ breathed on them, and said, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost” (S. John xx. 22), apparently thus 
signifying that the Spirit proceeds from Him as the 
breath from man. 

From all these passages, and from the use of similar 
language elsewhere, it may be gathered that even though 
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the procession from the Son be not expressly stated in 
the Scriptures, it may yet be reasonably inferred from 
them. Only, care must be taken in order to avoid a 
misunderstanding of the article in the creed. Much of 
the objection which has been taken to the doctrine of 
the “double procession ” has arisen from the notion that 
the phrase gives a sort of sanction to the idea of there 
being two apyai, or sources of the Godhead, as if the 
Spirit were said to proceed from the Father and the 
Son in the same manner. Any such notion is an entire 
mistake. The Western Church, which alone makes use 
of the formula, “proceeding from the Father and the 
Son” has always disclaimed such an interpretation 
of it, and has been careful to explain that its meaning 
is precisely the same as that of the formula, which many 
among the Greeks have been willing to adopt, namely, 
“ proceeding from (é«) the Father through (6:4) 
the Son.” Some words of the late Archdeacon Free- 
man may be cited here to illustrate this and make it 
clear. 

“Tt is commonly and widely imagined that there was 
direct and irreconcilable opposition between East and 
West; the Greeks holding that the Holy Spirit does not 
come forth, in any sense, from all eternity from the Son ; 
the Latins, that He comes forth from both in the same 
sense and way. Whereas Greeks and Latins held alike, 
that the Spirit came forth from the Son as well as 
from the Father, only in a different sense and way. 
Tertullian, who is early enough and central enough to 
be counted neither Greek nor Latin, in any strict sense, 
states the whole relation with admirable clearness, so far 
as human language and earthly types can shadow forth a 
mystery: ‘Tertius est Spiritus a Deo et Filio ; sicut tertius 
a fonte rivus ex flumine: ita Trinitas per connectos gradus 
a Patri decurrens monarchiz nihil obstrepit. The Holy 
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Land furnishes us with a magnificent illustration of what 
is meant. Not far from Cesarea Philippi the primary 
spring of the Jordan rushes forth with great violence, 
and immediately forms a deep and large fount; the 
largest, probably, says Mr. Tristram, in the world. 
From this fount or well the Jordan proper flows. It 
issues forth, that is, from the spring, and from that alone, 
as its primary source; but it proceeds also, in strictest 
truth, from the fount or well, only not as its primary 
source. In this most real sense the Holy Ghost “ pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son.” And the ancient 
Greek Fathers, while stedfastly maintaining that God 
the Father is the only original fountain of Deity, did not 
hesitate (so 8. Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, Epi- 
phanius, John Damascene) to acknowledge that God the 
Son, as being eternally consubstantial with the Father, 
is mediately a fountain (any) of the Holy Spirit; that 
He flows to us eternally through God the Son (8 adtod), 
although not owt of Him in the sense in which He does 
flow out of the Father.” * 

Any illustration is capable of misleading if pressed too 
far. And this one is no exception to the rule. But if 
all thought of tume and separation be excluded, the type 
of the stream is perhaps the best that can be found to 
shadow forth the heavenly mystery,” and will probably 
convey to the reader’s mind the clearest notion of what 
is intended to be expressed by the clause in the creed 
which we have been considering. 

(b) From the explanation of the doctrine we pass to 
the history of its expression in the creed. 

1 Letter to the Guardian, Nov. 6, 1872. The statement in the text 
about the ancient Greeks is strictly true. The modern Greeks, however, 


appear to hesitate to admit anything more than a temporal mission from 
the Son. 


2 Tlas exmopeverar 7d mvedua éx Tod marpbs; cs dard yyfs VOwp. Chrysos- 
tom Hom, 1xxii. quoted in Suicer’s Thesaurus, vol, i. p. col. 1069. 
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The Creed of Niczea, it will be remembered, contained 
no statement whatever on the subject of the procession, 
for it ended abruptly with the words, “And in the Holy 
Ghost.” It has been commonly stated that all the 
clauses which follow these words were added at the 
Council of Constantinople, in 381. This, however, is 
certainly erroneous. The Council cannot have “added” 
what was there already, and we know that the additional 
clauses were in existence and had found a place in the 
creed some years before the Council of Constantinople 
was held. More will be said on this subject later on, in 
connection with the Highth Article. In this place it 
will be sufficient to point out that the words, “the Lord 
and Giver of Life, proceeding from the Father, who with 
the Father and the Son together is worshipped and 
glorified, who spake by the prophets,” are found for the 
first time in the year 373 or 374, when they are given 
by Epiphanius in his Ancoratus. Whatever be the 
truth concerning the acceptance of the enlarged creed 
containing them at Constantinople there is no doubt 
that it was accepted at Chalcedon in 451, under the 
impression that it had been previously sanctioned at 
Constantinople, and henceforward it is known for some 
centuries as the “Constantinopolitan Creed.” But 
previous to the date of the Council of Chalcedon there 
is no trace of a knowledge of it—as distinct from the 
original Nicene Creed—in the West, nor do we find 
notices of its use there for some time to come. In 589, 
however, was held the famous Third Council of Toledo, 
at which Spain publicly proclaimed its catholicity. The 
Visigoths in Spain had up to this time professed an 
Arian Creed. But now under King Reccared the heresy 
was renounced, and the Catholic faith was formally 
accepted. The Council was called by Reccared shortly 
after his conversion for the purpose of publicly proclaim- 
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ing the orthodoxy of the Gothic Church in Spain. 
Accordingly, the assembled bishops, to testify their 
adhesion to the Catholic faith, recited (1) “the Creed 
published at the Council of Nicea” [%e. the original 
Nicene Creed of 325], and (2) “the holy faith which the 
hundred and fifty fathers of the Council of Constantinople 
explained, consonant with the great Council of Nica” 
[z.e. the Creed in our Communion service, which is com- 
monly termed Nicene]. But in this latter form, as 
recited at Toledo, there occur two variations from the 
true text as current in the Greek Church then and at the 
present day—_(1) The words Dewm de Deo are inserted. 
These correspond to the Oedv é« Oecod of the original 
Creed of Nica, but they are wanting in the larger 
Constantinopolitan Creed. (2) Ht Filio is added in the 
article on the Holy Ghost after the words a patre in the 
clause a patre procedentem. Thus there appears for the 
first time in a formal creed of the Church the expression 
which has since been the subject of so much controversy. 
The question at once arises: To what cause was the 
addition of the words “ And the Son” due? To this it 
is believed that the only answer that can be returned is 
that the insertion was purely accidental, that is, that it 
was made without the slightest intention of “adding” 
anything, and in the full belief that the words formed 
part of the creed as generally received by the Catholic 
Church. There was at the time of the Council no con- 
troversy whatever on the subject of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit,’ and no good reason has ever been assigned 


1 Some controversy on the subject there had been previously in the far 
East during the fifth century, when Theodoret had objected to S. Cyril’s 
statement that the Spirit is td:oy rod vlod, saying that it was blasphemy if 
it meant that the Spirit was é& vlod 7 dv viod riv Umrapmw exov. The 
Council of Ephesus (481) not only approved Cyril’s language, but had also 
condemned a creed ascribed to Theodore of Mopsuestia, which denied to 
the Spirit a Uarapks dia rod viod. But the controversy had proceeded no 
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why the words Ht Filio should have been of deliberate 
purpose added to the creed. Moreover, the language of 
the bishops assembled at Toledo on the decrees of the 
General Councils, as well as on the Creed the use of which 
they adopted, is such as to preclude any idea of their 
having made any conscious alteration of its terms. They 
anathematise any who believe “that there is any other 
Catholic faith and communion besides that of the 
universal Church, that Church, to wit, which holds and 
honours the decrees of the Councils of Nicza, Constanti- 
nople, the first of Ephesus, and Chalcedon.” Again, 
after confessing the error of their past belief, they 
anathematise, among others, those who despise the faith 
of the Nicene Council, those who say “that the faith 
of the hundred and fifty bishops of the Council of 
Constantinople is not true,” and those who do not receive 
“all the Councils of orthodox bishops consonant to the 
Councils of Nicza, Constantinople, the first of Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon.” After which they proceed as follows: 
“The constitutions of the holy Councils of Nica, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, which we have 
heard with well-pleased ear, and have approved as true 
by our confession, we have subscribed with our whole 
heart and our whole soul and our whole mind: think- 
ing that nothing can be more lucid for the knowledge 
of the truth than what the authorities of the aforesaid 
Councils contain. Of the Trinity and the Unity of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, nothing can ever be shown 
to be clearer or more lucid than these.” 

And as if this was not sufficient, they order that in 
future, “for reverence of the most holy faith, and for 
the strengthening of the weak minds of men... 
throughout all the churches of Spain and Galicia, the 


further, and it is quite impossible that the assertion of the double pro- 
cession at Toledo in 589 can have had the slightest connection with it, 
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symbol of faith of the Council of Constantinople, ze. of 
the hundred and fifty bishops, should be recited, according 
to the form of the Eastern Church.” 

In the face of these very precise and definite state- 
ments it appears inconceivable that they could have set 
themselves deliberately to make material alteration in 
the form of one article of the creed, and, as Dr. Pusey 
says, “the only solution seems to be that the Spanish 
bishops knew of no other expression of doctrine, and that 
accordingly it [ze the Fliogue clause] had in some 
way found its way into their Latin translation of the 
creed. For the liturgical use of the creed, which by 
the multiplication of copies and its universal use, made 
variation impossible, dated from this Council.” * 

There is really no sort of difficulty in this supposition. 
The creed is so familiar to us, its exact words are so 
jealously guarded, and copies of it are so numerous, that 
it is hard to throw ourselves back into the position of the 
Spanish bishops to whom, as coming over from Arianism, 
the form was probably novel. But the ease with which 
such an insertion might be made is shown by the parallel 
case of the clause Dewm de Deo. This was evidently 
the result of accident. But the clause has since then 
been adopted universally by the Western Church, although 
it is still wanting in the form of the Constantinopolitan 
Creed in use in the East. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the whole Catholic Church of the West, at least since the 
days of Augustine, had been accustomed to speak of the 
Holy Ghost as “proceeding from the Father and the 
Son.”2 More particularly was the phrase a familiar one 


1“Tetter to the Rev. H. P. Liddon on the clause ‘And the Son,’ 
p. 49, where much information will be found on the Council of Toledo. 
Compare also Mansi, ix. p. 977, and Hahn, Bibliothek der Symboile, 
p. 158 seq. 

2 The double procession had been asserted by Western writers even be- 
fore Augustine. Hilary of Poictiers had spoken of the Spirit as ex Patre 
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to the orthodox in Spain, since it had been definitely 
adopted in a profession of faith set forth at a previous 
Council held at Toledo, under the influence of Leo the 
Great,in 447. “We believe ”—-»0 runs the “rule of the 
Catholic Faith against all heresies, and especially against 
the Priscillianists ”—“ in one God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, one Trinity of Divine Essence . . . The Spirit is 
neither the Father nor the Son, but proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. The Father is unbegotten, the Son 
begotten, the Paraclete proceeding from the Father and the 
Son.”* Thus the doctrine of the double procession would 
appear to those who had but just abjured the Arian 
heresy as an acknowledged part of that Catholic faith 
to which they had given in their adherence. They would 
naturally give expression to it, and when the creed was 
translated into Latin for their use, the translator would 
almost inevitably insert it either by inadvertence, not 
noticing its absence from the Greek, or else in perfect 
simplicity and good faith, believing that it owght to be in 
the creed, and that its omission from his copy must have 
been an accident.” Anyhow there the phrase is for the 


per Filiwm (De Trini. xii. 55, 57). S. Ambrose had said that the 
Spirit proceeds from (ex) the Son, as well as from the Father ; though he 
apparently intended by this the temporal mission as distinct from the 
eternal procession. (See Ambrose, De Spiritu Sancto, i. 11). Augustine, 
however, is very clear on the subject (see especially De Trinitate xv. 
47): ‘‘Filius de Patre natus est, et Spiritus Sanctus de Patre princi- 
paliter, et, ipso sine ullo temporis intervallo dante, communiter de utroque 
procedit.’’ Other passages from Augustine may be seen in Pusey (‘‘ On the 
Clause, ‘And theSon’”), p. 142 seq., and earlier in the same work (pp. 53-59) 
quotations are given from a number of other Western writers, previous to 
Toledo, who had given expression to the doctrine, ¢.g. Eucherius of Lyons 
(484), S. Leo the Great (440), Vigilius, Fulgentius, and others. Compare 
also Swete’s History of the Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, ch. 
vii. 

1 See Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iii. p. 129, and cf. Hahn, 
p. 180. The profession has been assigned to the year 400, It is now 
generally believed to belong to the Council of 447. 

2 Dr. Pusey writes as follows: ‘‘ It seems to me morally certain that 
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first time in the creed, and there it has remained ever 
since, although it only made its way gradually from Spain 
into the other churches of Western Christendom. It is 
most remarkable how long the addition remained un- 
noticed. During the seventh century there are one or 
two faint murmurs of controversy between Easterns and 
Westerns, concerning the doctrine of the procession, but 
no hint is given that the interpolation of the creed in 
Spain has been discovered. In the Lateran Council of 
A.D. 649 the Constantinopolitan Creed was recited 
without the filiogue, as it was also at the Sixth 
General Council at Constantinople in 680; although 
curiously enough, we find that the year before this the 
doctrine of the double procession had been distinctly 
asserted at our own English Council of Hatfield, held 
under Archbishop Theodore, a fact which is all the more 
remarkable, as Theodore, who was himself a Greek from 
Tarsus, seems to have accepted it without the slightest 
difficulty.? After this we hear of nothing further which 
bears upon the subject until the latter half of the eighth 
whoever inserted it supposed that the Fidioque had dropped by mistake 
out of the Latin translation of the Nicene Creed, to which alone they pro- 
bably had access in Spain at that time. Anyonein the least familiar with 
the collation of MSS., will be aware of this cause of change in the text of 
a Father, that a scribe, bona fide, inserts what he thinks has been acci- 
dentally omitted. Thus, when the whole context relates to some contrast 
between the Father and the Son, a scribe will insert ‘ e¢ Spiritu Sancto’ 
to complete the confession of the Trinity ; the insertion has sometimes 
found its way into the printed text. In like way, I doubt not, the Filioque 
came into the translation, which was before the bishops of the third 
Council of Toledo, under a misapprehension that it must be there.”—Op. 
cit. p. 64, 

4 See Swete, History, etc. p. 183. 

2See Beda, H. #. IV. xvii.: ‘‘Glorificantes Deum Patrem sine initio, 
et Filium ejus unigenitum ex Patre generatum ante secula, et Spiritum 
Sanctum procedentem.ex Patre et Filio inenarrabiliter, sicut predicaverunt 
hi quos memoravimus supra, sancti apostoli et prophets et doctores.” 
Whether the interpolated creed was already accepted in this country is a 
matter on which we have no evidence whatever. 
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century, and even then the question is only with regard 
to the doctrine, and no notice is taken of the interpolation 
of the creed. In A.D. 767 a Council (of which the records 
have perished) was held at Gentilly, near Paris; and at 
this, according to a writer of the following century, Ado 
of Vienne (+874), the question was discussed between 
the Greeks and Romans concerning the Trinity, and 
whether the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son in the 
same way as He proceeds from the Father (utrum Spiritus 
Sanctus sicut procedit a Patre ita procedit a Filio). 
This notice, however, stands by itself, and of the details 
of the discussion we have no knowledge. Twenty years 
later (A.D. 787) was held a great Council at Nicea in 
connection with the Iconoclastic Controversy. At the 
third session of the Council a letter was read from 
Tarasius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, containing the 
words, “I believe .... in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father through 
the Son,”* This, which had been previously approved by 
the Pope Hadrian, was formally accepted by the Council, 
which was closed by the recitation of the uninterpolated 
Constantinopolitan Creed. The proceedings of the 
Council were then communicated to the West. With 
tome there was no difficulty. Not so with Gaul, and 
under the influence of Charlemagne, a capitular was 
sent to Rome objecting strongly to various statements 
made or permitted by the Council, and among other 
matters calling attention to the doctrine of Tarasius 
upon the procession, and pointing out that it was not 
in agreement with the Nicene Creed, by which is 

lauorelw. . . els TO mvedua 7d yoy 7d Kipiov kal Sworoody, 7d ex Tod 
marpos di viod éxmopevduevov.—Swete, p. 206 ; Mansi, xii. 122, 

2 “ Quod Tarasius non recte sentiat qui Spiritum Sanctum non ex Patre 
et Filio Secundum Nicenum Symbolum, sed ex Patre per Filium proce- 


dentem in sue credulitatis lectione profiteatur.”—Migne, vol. xcviii. 
p. 1257. 
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evidently intended the Constantinopolitan Creed, which 
Charles only knew with the interpolated clause, Pilioque. 
This is the first indication that we have that the inter- 
polation has spread from Spain. The Franks, we thus 
discover, were already using the creed with the Filioque 
clause, and since about this time the creed appears, also 
under the influence of Charles, to have been adopted in 
the liturgy of the Gallican Church, its use rapidly spread. 
Hadrian, in his reply to the capitular, contents himself 
with defending the doctrinal orthodoxy of the statements 
of Tarasius, but does not touch on the question of the 
clause in the creed. This was not enough for Charles, 
and we find the doctrine of the double procession strongly 
affirmed by the third of the Caroline books,? and also by 
the Council of Frankfort (A.D. 794), at which Charles 
brought together bishops from Italy, Gaul, Aquitaine, and 
Britain. Two years later at Friuli (a.p. 796) “the inter- 
polation of the creed was for the first time openly de- 
fended before a Synod of the Church.”? The Council, 
however, was merely a provincial one of the suffragans of 
Aquileia, by whom the doctrine and the interpolation of 
the creed was accepted without difficulty, and as yet, 
although the clause has been adopted by the whole Western 
Church except Rome, the Easterns have apparently not 
discovered the fact. It came out, however, early in the 
next century. In a.pD. 809 Charles assembled a Council 
at Aachen, for the express purpose of considering the 
doctrine of the procession. This was rendered necessary 
by a dispute which had arisen at Jerusalem between the 
Greeks and a colony of Latin monks residing there. The 
former accused the latter of heresy, alleging among other 
matters, that they chanted the creed with Silioque. 
The Latin monks appealed to the Pope, Leo IL, urging 


1 See Walafrid Strabo, De rebus Eccles. ch. 21. 
* Migne, vol. xeviii. ° Swete, History, etc., p. 213, 
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in justification of their practice —(1) that the creed 
as sung in the Emperor’s chapel contained the clause 
in question; (2) that it was also contained in the fides 
Athanastwi, as well as in books which they had received 
from the Emperor. The reply of the Pope to this appeal 
is lost, but there is still extant a profession of faith sent 
by him to the East, containing no allusion to the interpo- 
lation of the creed, but strongly asserting the doctrine 
of the double procession. Shortly after this the above 
mentioned Council was held at Aachen. At this, as 
might have been expected, the doctrine was steadily 
maintained by the Franks, and legates were appointed 
to confer with the Pope concerning the interpolation of 
the creed. To the doctrine as asserted by the Council 
Leo readily agreed. Indeed he denounced the wilful rejec- 
tion of the belief of the Western Church on this subject 
as heresy. But when he came to discuss with the legates 
the interpolation of the creed he drew back, and steadily 
refused to admit the clause. The Roman Church had never 
received it, and he could not consent to it. The legates 
urged that if it was now cut out of the creed used in 
the mass, the doctrine would naturally be thought to be 
erroneous. With the words the truth itself would be 
lost. Leo admitted the danger, and in order to avoid 
it advised the discontinuance of the custom of chanting 
the creed in the mass. It was not so used at Rome; 
why should it be in Gaul? If its public use was thus 
dropped, then after a time the excision might be made 
without danger, and the correct text of the creed re- 
stored. Of this advice Charles appears to have taken 
‘no notice whatever. The use of the creed was certainly 
not discontinued by the Franks, nor was the excision of 
the clause made. But so resolute was the Pope to guard 
against the unauthorised addition in his own Church that 
“for the love which he bore to the orthodox faith, and 
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out of his care for its preservation” he caused two silver 
shields to be made, on which was engraved the creed in 
Latin and in Greek; and these were set up on either side 
of the confession in S. Peter’s. ‘This plan appears to 
have succeeded for a time, and “it has been thought that 
the interpolated symbol obtained no recognised footing 
at Rome until, exactly two hundred years after the death 
of Charlemagne, the Emperor Henry 1. prevailed upon 
Benedict vil. (A.D. 1014), to adopt the German use of 
chanting the symbol at the holy mysteries.”4 It was, 
however, long before this that the controversy which led 
to the final schism between East and West had broken 
out, and among the subjects of dispute the interpolation 
of the creed occupied a prominent position, although by 
no means the only matter of controversy, nor indeed the 
real cause of the schism. 

This brief sketch of the history will serve to show—(1) 
how the doctrine of the double procession has always 
been held by the Latins, and (2) how the interpolated 
creed gradually made its way from Spain till it was 
accepted in every part of the Western Church. Into the 
history of the dispute between the East and West, which 
originated in the quarrels of Photius of Constantinople 
with Pope Nicholas the First, it is unnecessary to enter 
here. But something must be said, in conclusion, on 
the objections which have been raised in both ancient 
and modern times to the insertion of the additional 
phrase, “ And the Son” in the creed. 

(1) The principal objection raised by Photius (4.p. 850) 
was that it implied the existence of two sources (apya/) 
of divinity, and thus destroyed the unity of the Godhead. 

To this it is replied that such an interpretation of the 
phrase has always been rejected by the Westerns, who 
have consistently maintained that it is imtended to 

1 Swete, p. 225. 
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express the very same doctrine taught by the formula 
“from the Father through the Son,” which, as has been 
already shown, many Greeks have been willing to admit, 

(2) A second objection sometimes raised is, that it is 
contrary to the seventh canon of the Council of Ephesus 
(A.D. 431), which, we are told, forbade any addition to be 
made to the creed in future. 

An obvious answer to this is, that if the canon in 
question forbids the words “and the Son,” it equally for- 
bids “proceeding from the Father,” because the only 
creed recognised at Ephesus was the original creed of 
Nicza, which ended with the words “and in the Holy 
Ghost.” Both parts of the following clause, “ proceeding 
from the Father and the Son,” are equally “additions” to 
this, and therefore both fall equally under the condemna- 
tion of the canon, if it was really intended to forbid any 
addition to be made to the creed. But a reference to 
the terms of the canon, and the circumstances under 
which it was drawn up, is enough to render this interpre- 
tation of it extremely questionable. The circumstances 
were these: A Nestorian Creed, attributed to Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, had been pressed upon some Christians of the 
East, and Charisius, a presbyter of Philadelphia, who had 
refused to accept it, had been excommunicated in conse- 
quence. He now appealed to the Council against his 
excommunicators. The Nestorian Creed was produced 
and read before the assembled Fathers, as well as the 
original creed of Nicza, after which the canon in ques- 
tion was passed. It runs as follows :— 

“These things having been read [namely, the two 
creeds, the heretical Nestorian and the orthodox Nicene], 
the holy Synod has determined that no person shall be 
allowed to bring forward or to write or to compose an- 
other creed beside that defined by the holy Fathers who 
were assembled at the city of Nica with the Holy Spirit 


15 
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(érépay wiotTw ... Tapa tHv opicOcicav x.7.r), But 
those who shall dare to compose any other creed (érépay 
miotwv), or to exhibit or to produce any such to those who 
wish to turn to the acknowledgment of the truth, whether 
from heathenism or from Judaism, or from any heresy 
whatever, if they are bishops or clergy, shall be deposed, 
the bishops from the episcopate, the clergy from their 
office (4\XAoTplous elvar Tods émicKdTOUsS THs émicKoT|s 
Kal Tors KANpLKOds TOV KApov), but if they are of the 
laity, they shall be anathematised. In like manner if 
any, whether bishops or clergy, shall be discovered either 
holding or teaching the things contained in the exposi- 
tion (€x@éors) exhibited by the presbyter Charisius con- 
cerning the Incarnation of the only begotten Son of God, 
or the impious and profane doctrines of Nestorius, which 
have been put down, let them be subject to the sentence 
of this most holy and Gicumenical Synod ; so that if it be 
a bishop who does so, he shall be removed from his 
bishopric and be deposed: and in like manner, if he 
belong to the clergy, he shall forfeit his clerical rank ; 
but if he be a layman, he shall be anathematised, as has 
been before said.” 

From this two things are clear—/irst, that the canon 
simply refers to the private action on the part of indi- 
viduals, It forbids any person to bring forward another 
creed. It was not intended to refer to any possible 
action of the Church in future, or to bind it for all time 
to make no addition to the terms of the creed. Indeed, 
secondly, it is clear that the object of the canon was 
simply to prohibit the substitution of a different, that is, 
a heretical creed for the Nicene. It was with a definite 
reference to the attempt to force a Nestorian Creed on 
some Christians that the canon was passed, and it may 
safely be said that the thought of forbidding any addition 
to be made to the Nicene Creed in future cannot possibly 
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have been present to the minds of those who are res- 
ponsible for it. It does not touch the case of the 
Filioque clause at all, and it is to be hoped that we 
have heard the last of this objection, which was due to 
an entire misconception of the terms and purpose of the 
canon, but which has been raised not only to the addition 
to the Constantinopolitan Creed, but also to the use 
made by the English Church of the (so-called) Athan- 
asian Creed. 

(3) One more objection remains. It may be urged 
that the clause was inserted in the creed irregularly, 
without any proper ecclesiastical authority, and that it is 
beyond the competence of any one branch of the Church 
to add in this manner to a creed of the universal 
Church. 

There is some force in this objection, and considerable 
weight might be attached to it, had the clause been in 
the first instance an intentional addition, though even so, 
its insertion might plausibly be defended by the treat- 
ment which the original Nicene Creed received after its 
acceptance by the whole Church at Nica. Local 
branches of the Church certainly did add to it without 
incurring censure, or having fault found with their 
action, for additional clauses on the Incarnation, as well 
.as those in the latter part of the creed, were current for 
a considerable time before they could claim any proper 
and regular ecclesiastical sanction,’ and any objection to 
the Filioque on the score of irregularity would at one 
time have equally applied to them. But in the case of 
the Filioque the objection is still more effectually 
removed by the further consideration that the “addition” 
was unintentional, and that it was not discovered to be 
an addition, nor called in question for more than two 
centuries after the Council of Toledo, to which it has 

1 See below on Article VIII. p. 320, 
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been traced. The Western Church does not seem ever 
to have made any public use—at least on a wide scale— 
of the creed without the clause; and to have omitted it 
at a comparatively late date would have looked very 
much like a repudiation of the doctrine contained in it. 
The clause, when rightly understood, as has been already 
shown, expresses a real truth of Scripture, which the 
Western Church had been for centuries accustomed to 
teach in the formula now found in the creed. It was 
impossible for her to alter the form which she publicly 
used without thereby endangering the doctrine. It was 
clearly an act of unwarrantable tyranny on the part of 
the Latins to attempt to force the acceptance of the clause 
on the Greeks, as was actually done by Pope Nicholas 
(A.D. 1277). The Greeks had never received it, and 
were accustomed to express the doctrine by a different 
formula. To them its adoption would have seemed a 
change of doctrine in the direction of heresy. But it is 
too much to ask the Latins to give up the use of the 
clause, since they would thereby practically disown the 
doctrine which it contains. A parallel case is afforded 
by the difficulty connected with the word hypostasis in the 
fourth century, and the treatment which this received at 
the Council of Alexandria indicates the proper solution 
of the difficulty connected with the varying forms of the 
creed in the Kast and the West. There was a difference 
of phraseology between different portions of the Church 
as regards an important matter of faith. But so soon as 
it was discovered that, in spite of varying language, the 
meaning of both parties was identical, it was felt that a 
difference of phraseology was, after all, but a minor in- 
convenience, which might well be endured without caus- 
ing any schism in the Church, and it was agreed that 
both parties might keep to their own traditional mode of 


1 See Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. vi. p. 412. 
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expressing the doctrine which they both held in common. 
So also, if Greeks and Latins are really at one in the 
doctrine, it is possible to look forward to the day when 
similar wise counsels may prevail, and the acceptance of 
the Constantinopolitan Creed, either with or without 
the Filioque, may be admitted as a basis for intercom- 
munion between the long-estranged branches of the 
Church in the East and West. 


ARTICLE VI 


De Divinis Scripturis, quod suffi- 
ciunt ad salutem. 

Scriptura sacra continet omnia 
que ad salutem sunt necessaria, 
ita ut quicquid in ea nec legitur, 
neque inde probari potest, non sit 
a quoquam exigendum, ut tanquam 
Articulus fidei credatur, aut ad 
salutis necessitatem requiri putetur. 

Sacre Scripture mnomine eos 
Canonicos libros Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti intelligimus, de quorum 
autoritate in Ecclesia nunquam 
dubitatum est. 

De nominibus et numero librorum 
Sacre Canonice Scripture Veteris 
Testamenti, 


Genesis. Prior Liber Para- 
lipom. 

Exodus. Secundus Liber 
Paralipom. 

Leviticus. Primus Liber Esdre. 

Numeril. Secundus Liber 
Esdre. 

Deuteron. Liber Hester, 

Josue, Liber Job. 

Judicum. Psalini. 

Ruth, Proverbia. 

Prior Liber Samuelis. Ecclesiastes vel Con- 
cionator, 


Secundus Liber Sam- Cantica Salomonis. 
uelis, 


Prior Liber Regum,. TV Prophetax 


Majores. 
Secundus Liber Re- XII Prophetex 
gum. Minores. 


Of the Sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for Salvation. 


Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation: so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite 
necessary to salvation. 

In the name of holy Scripture 
we do understand those Canonical 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church. 

Of the names and number of the 
canonical books, 


Genesis. The First Book of 
Chronicles. 

Exodus. The Second Book of 
Chronicles. 

Leviticus, The First Book of 
Esdras. 

Numbers. The Second Book of 
Esdras. 

Deuteronomy. The Book of Esther, 

Joshua. The Book of Job. 

Judges. The Psalms. 

Ruth. The Proverbs. 


The First Book of Ecclesiastes or the 
Samuel. Preacher. 

The Second Book of Cantica or Songs of 
Samuel. Solomon, 

The First Book of Four Prophets the 
Kings. Greater. 

The Second Book of Twelve Prophets the 
Kings. Loss, 
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Alios autem libros (ut ait And the other books,(as Hierome 
Hieronymus) legit quidem Ecclesia saith) the Church doth read for 
ad exempla vite et formandos example of life and instruction of 
mores, illos tamen ad dogmata manners: but yet doth it not 
confirmanda non adhibet: ut apply them to establish any doc- 
sunt trine. Such are these following :— 


Tertius Liber Esdre. Baruch Propheta The Third Book of Baruch the Prophet. 


Esdras, 

Quartus Liber Canticum trium The Fourth Bookof The Song of the 
Esdre. Puerorum. Esdras. Three Children. 
Liber Tobie. Historia Susanne. The Book of Tobias. The Story of 

Susanna. 
Liber Judith. De Bel et Dracone. The Book of Judith. Of Bel and _ the 
Dragon. 
Reliquum Libri Oratio Manasses. The rest of the Book The Prayer of 
Hester. of Esther. Manasses. 
Liber Sapientiz. Prior Liber Macha- The Bookof Wisdom. The First Book of 
beorum. Maccabees, 
Liber Jesu filii Secundus Liber Jesus the Son of The Second Book of 
Sirach, Machabeorum, Sirach. Maccabees. 


Novi Testamenti omnes libros All the books of the New Testa- 
(ut vulgo recepti sunt) recipimus, ment, as they are commonly 
et habemus pro Canonicis. received, we do receive and account 

them for Canonical. 


The original Article of 1553 contained only the first 
paragraph of our present one, and that in a slightly 
different form: “Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is neither 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, although it be 
some time recewed of the faithful as godly, and profitable 
for an order and comeliness: yet no man ought to be 
constrained to believe it as an article of faith or repute 
it requisite to the necessity of salvation.” The words in 
italics were omitted in 1563, and the language of the 
following sentence slightly changed. At the same time 
Archbishop Parker added the remaining part of the 
Article, with the exception of the complete list of the 
books of the Apocrypha, which was only added at the 
final revision in 1571, when the present title was 
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prefixed, and one or two trifling verbal changes intro- 
duced into the Article itself.? 

Very similar language to that employed in the first 
paragraph of the Article is found in the Le¢formatio 
Legum LEcclesiasticarum, in which, after a list of the 
canonical books of both Testaments, we read as follows: 
“Hee igitur generatim est sancta Scriptura, qua omnia 
creditu ad salutem necessaria, plene et perfecte contineri 
credimus, usque adeo ut quicquid in ea non legitur nec 
reperitur, nec denique ex eadem aut consequitur, aut 
convincitur, a nemine sit exigendum ut tanquam articulus 
fidei credatur.” 2 

The wording of the second paragraph on the canonical 
books is traced entirely to the Confession of Wiirtem- 
burg, while that on “the other books” follows very 
closely the statement of St. Jerome to which it expressly 
refers us: 

“Sicut ergo Judith, et Machabsorum libros legit 
quidem ecclesia sed eos inter canonicas Scripturas non 
recepit: sic et hee duo volumina [sc. Ecclesiasticus et 
Sapientia] legat ad edificationem plebis, non ad auctori- 
tatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam.” 3 

The object of this Article is to state the exact position 
taken up by the Church of England with regard to the 
use and extent of Holy Scripture, in the face of two 
opposite errors which she was called upon in the 
sixteenth century to oppose. 

1. The opinion of some among the Anabaptists or 
“ Anti-book religionists,’ who were described in the 

1 The only books of the Apocrypha mentioned in 1563 were 8 and 4 
Esdras, Wisdom, Jesus the Son of Sirach, Tobit, Judith, 1 and 2 
Maccabees. In 1558 and 1563 the title was, Divine Scripture doctrina 
suficit ad salutem—‘‘The doctrine of Holy Scripture is sufficient to 
salvation.” 

2 De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica, ch. ix. 

3 Prologus in Libros Salom. 
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Nineteenth Article of 1553 as those who “affirm that 
Holy Scripture is given only to the weak, and do boast 
themselves continually of the Spirit, of whom (they say) 
they have learnt such things as they teach, although the 
same be most evidently repugnant to the Holy Scripture.” ! 

2. The teaching of the Church of Rome, which 
places tradition on a level with Holy Scripture as a 
source of doctrine, and regards as canonical all those 
books which the Church of England relegates to an 
inferior position in the Apocrypha, with the exception of 
the Third and Fourth Books of Esdras? and the Prayer 
of Manasses. 

The principal subjects which require consideration in 
connection with this article are the following :— 

1. The position of Holy Scripture as the sole source 
of necessary doctrine. 

2. The canon of Scripture. 

3. The position of “the other books.” 


I. The Position of Holy Scripture as the Sole Source of 
Necessary Doctrine. 


On this subject the statement of the Article is, 
so far as it goes, clear enough. Holy Scripture 


1 To much the same effect we read in the Reformatio Legum Eeclesiasti- 
carum: ‘‘ In quo genere teterrimi illi sunt (itaque a nobis primum nomin- 
abuntur) qui sacras Scripturas ad infirmorum tantum hominum debilitatem 
ablegant et detrudunt, sibi sic ipsi interim prefidentes, ut earum 
authoritate se teneri non putent, sed peculiarem quendam spiritum 
jactant, a quo sibi omnia suppeditari aiunt, quecunque docent et 
faciunt.”—De Heres. ch. iii. 

2 Or, as they are called in our Bibles ‘‘ the First and Second Books of 
Esdras.” The titles given to the books in the Sixth Article are mainly 
drawn from the Vulgate, in which Ezra and Nehemiah appear as the 
‘‘First and Second Books of Esdras,” and the apocryphal books are 
consequently enumerated as the ‘‘Third and Fourth.”’ In our English 
Bibles the titles are drawn from the Hebrew, and so Ezra and Nehemiah 
appear under their own names, and consequently the apocryphal books 
of Esdras become the ‘‘ First and Second.” 
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contains all things necessary to salvation, so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite necessary to 
salvation. The meaning of this statement is perfectly 
plain. It“ only implies the historical fact that the same 
body of saving truths which the apostles first preached 
orally, they afterwards, under the inspiration of God the 
Holy Ghost, wrote in Holy Scripture, God ordering in 
His providence that, in the unsystematic teaching of 
Holy Scripture, all should be embodied which is essential 
to establish the faith.”+ It equally condemns any 
theory which would regard Holy Scripture as given 
“only to the weak,” and as unnecessary for the 
“enlightened Christian,” and, on the other hand, any 
view which would base necessary doctrine not ultimately 
on the written word, but on the traditions or teaching of 
the Church. 

The statements of the Article may be illustrated from 
the promise required from all the clergy before their 
ordination to the priesthood. 

The bishop.— Are you persuaded that the Holy Scrip- 
tures contain sufficiently all doctrine required of neces- 
sity for eternal salvation, through faith in Jesus Christ ? 
and are you determined, out of the said Scriptures, to 
instruct the people committed to your charge, and to 
teach nothing, as required of necessity to eternal salva- 
tion, but that which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scripture ? : 

Answer.—I am so persuaded, and have so determined 
by God’s grace. 

The statement of the Article, ike the question addressed 
to the clergy, refers only to necessary doctrine; and it will 

1Pusey, The Truth and Office of the English Church, p. 40, 
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be noticed that the Article is absolutely silent on the 
question who is to decide what may be proved from Holy 
Scripture, and fails to state with whom the power resides 
to enforce anything to be believed as an article of faith. 
For the teaching of the Church of England on these very 
important subjects we must turn to Article XX., where we 
are expressly told that ‘the Church . . . hath authority 
in controversies of faith, and where it is evidently implied 
that it rests with the Church to decide what may be 
proved from Scripture, and thus be required to be believed 
as an article of faith. The consideration of this subject 
is therefore postponed, and will be taken later on in con- 
nection with Article XX. It will be sufficient here to 
have thus reminded the reader that the teaching of this 
Sixth Article requires to be supplemented by the later 
one, if the position taken up by the Church of England 
is to be properly understood and appreciated. 

The subject of the authority to be assigned to the 
Holy Scriptures was considered by the Church of Rome 
at the fourth session of the Council of Trent, which was 
held in April 1546, some years before the Anglican 
Articles were drawn up. The decree was, therefore, 
before the compilers of the Edwardian as well as the 
Elizabethan series. It runs as follows :— 

“The sacred and holy Gicumenical and General Synod 
of Trent . . . keeping this always in view that, errors 
being removed, the purity itself of the gospel should be 
preserved in the Church, which (gospel) before promised 
through the prophets in the Holy Scriptures, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, first promulgated with His 
own mouth and then commanded to be preached by His 
apostles to every creature, as the fountain both of every 
saving truth and also of the discipline of morals; and 
perceiving that this truth and discipline is contained in 
the written books and in the unwritten traditions which, 
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received by the apostles from the mouth of Christ Him- 
self, or from the apostles themselves, the Holy Ghost 
dictating, have come down even to us, transmitted as it 
were from hand to hand; (the Synod) following the 
example of the orthodox Fathers, receives and venerates, uth 
equal affection of piety and reverence, all the books both of the 
Old and also of the New Testament—seeing that one God is 
the author of both—as also the said traditions, both those 
appertaining to faith as well as those appertaining to 
morals, as having been dictated either by Christ’s own 
word of mouth, or by the Holy Ghost, and preserved by 
a continuous succession in the Catholic Church.” } 

The terms of this decree are not altogether free from 
ambiguity, for the assertion that the “ truth and discipline 
are contained in the written books and in the unwritten 
traditions” is capable of bearing two widely different 
interpretations. It may be taken to mean that the 
whole faith is contained in the Scriptures, and is also 
taught by tradition ; and if it be taken in this way, there 
is nothing in it to which any Anglican need take excep- 
tion. But, on the other hand, it may mean that Scripture 
alone is the source of some part of the faith, and tradi- 


1 “Sacrosancta (icumenica et generalis Tridentina Synodus . . . hoe 
sibi perpetuo ante oculos proponens ut sublatis erroribus puritas ipsa 
Evangelii in Ecclesia conservetur ; quod promissum ante per prophetas 
in Scripturis Sanctis Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Dei Filius, proprio 
ore primum promulgavit; deinde per suos Apostolos, tanquam fontem 
omnis et salutaris veritatis et morum discipline, omni creature pradicari 
jussit ; perspiciensque hane veritatem et disciplinam contineri in libris 
scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus, que ipsius Christi ore ab apostolis 
acceptee, aut ab ipsis apostolis, Spiritu Sancto dictante, quasi per manus 
tradite, ad nos usque pervenerunt, orthodoxorum Patrum exempla secuta, 
omnes libros tam Veteris quam Novi Testamenti, cum utriusque unus Deus 
sit auctor, nec non traditiones ipsas, tum ad fidem tum ad mores perti- 
nentes, tanquam vel ore tenus a Christo, vel a Spiritu Sancto dictatas et 
continua successione in Ecclesia Catholica conservatas, pari pietatis affectu 
ac reverentia suscipit et veneratur.”—Cone. T'rident. Sessio Quarta. De- 
cretum de Canonicis Scripturis, 
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tion alone the source of some other part, and this, of 
course, is a position to which an Anglican could by no 
means subscribe. This ambiguity is not altogether 
removed when we turn from the decree of Trent to 
the writings of representative divines of the Roman 
communion, for while Cardinal Wiseman asserts that 
“there is no other groundwork whatever for faith except 
the written word of God,’! and Cardinal Newman uses 
language to much the same effect; on the other hand, 
Moehler tells us that “it is asserted by the Catholic 
Church that many things have been delivered to her by 
the apostles which Holy Writ either does not at all com- 
prise or at most only alludes to,’ and Perrone is equally 
emphatic in laying down that there are some dogmatic 
traditions which are a Scriptura plane distincte, as 
well as those explanatory and interpretative tradi- 
tions which he calls inheswe et declarative. These 
quotations may serve to show the real difficulty that 
there is in stating precisely what the Church of Rome 
stands committed to. But we shall not probably be 
wrong if we assert that though the majority of Roman 
divines would welcome support and illustration from Scrip- 
ture for all articles of faith, including the most recent 
developments, namely, the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin Mary, and that of the 
papal infallibility, yet they would make the basis on which 
these doctrines rest the teaching of the Church. Angli- 
cans, on the other hand, while always looking for support 
and illustration from “hermeneutical tradition,” maintain 
that in the last resort Scripture is the sole source of the 
faith. The Church of England has most certainly never 


1 Lectwres, ch. iii. p. 60. 

2 «Letter to Dr. Pusey on the Hirenicon,” p. 14, quoted in Bp, Forbes 
on the Articles, p. 97. Cf. Development, ch. vil. 1, sec. 4, 

3 Symbolism, p. 286. (Ed. 1). 4 Preelectiones, vol. ii., p. 148 seq. 
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underrated the importance of the appeal to antiquity. 
The very same canon of the Convocation of 1571, which 
imposes subscription to the Articles on the clergy, requires 
all preachers to “see that they never teach aught in a 
sermon, to be religiously held and believed by the people, 
except what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and, 
New Testaments, and what the Catholic Fathers and 
ancient bishops have collected from the same doctrine.” + 
But it is one thing to use tradition as a help towards 
arriving at the true sense of Scripture, and quite another 
thing to make it a source of Christian doctrine. All the 
articles of faith are not expressly set down in Scripture 
in so many words, but there can be no hesitation in 
asserting that they “may be proved thereby.” This, 
however, immediately opens out the question, How are 
we to know in what sense the words of Scripture are to 
be understood? And here, without anticipating what 
must be said on this subject under the Twentieth Article, 
it may be pointed out that the value of tradition, where 
it can be ascertained, is enormous, as showing how the 
words of Scripture have ever been understood by the 
Church. So much it seemed necessary to say here, in 
order to make it clear that the Sixth Article is not meant 
in any way to cast a slight upon tradition and the appeal 
to antiquity. It is only designed to protect jealously 
the rightful position of the Scriptures, as containing, 
though in an informal way, the “faith once for all 
delivered to the saints,’? and to guard against any 
additions or accretions to the original deposit committed 
to the care of the Catholic Church. 

1The Canon Concionatores, ‘‘Imprimis vero videbunt, ne quid 
unquam doceant pro concione, quod a populo religiose teneri et credi 
velint, nisi quod consentaneum sit doctrine Veteris aut Novi Testamenti, 
quodque ex illa ipsa doctrina Catholici patres, et veteres Episcopi 


collegerunt.”—Cardwell’s Synodalia, vol. i. p. 126. 
2S. Jude, ver. 3, 77 Arak wapadodelon rots dylos rloret, 
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We have next to consider the arguments in favour of 
the position thus maintained in the Article. 

(a) And, first, how-far can it be proved from Scripture ? 
It must be confessed that the texts which are sometimes 
quoted in support of the “sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture” are in themselves extremely inconclusive, eg. “the 
law of the Lord is perfect” (Ps. xix. 7); “the Holy 
Scriptures which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion” (2 Tim. iii. 15); “if any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book” (Rey. xxii. 18). Of these passages 
the first, if it were (as it manifestly is not) capable of 
being used as formal proof, would prove too much, for 
“the law,” if taken of the written word, could not be 
strained to mean more than the Pentateuch. The second 
obviously refers only to the Old Testament, with which 
alone Timothy could have been familiar from his childhood; 
while the third has no reference to any portion of Holy 
Scripture, except the Apocalypse, to which it is appended. 
It will be wise, therefore, not to rely on isolated and de- 
tached passages in endeavouring to establish the state- 
ment of the Article, but to be content with an indirect 
rather than a direct scriptural proof. That Holy Scrip- 
ture “contains all things necessary to salvation” is 
nowhere laid down directly in the Bible, but it appears 
to be a fair and reasonable inference from the general 
teaching of Scripture with regard to the final character 
of the revelation made in the New Testament, as well 
as from the fact that the Scriptures were in the provid- 
ence of God committed to writing. 

There are frequent indications in Scripture that the 
written law has a security which is wanting in the case 
of oral tradition. §S. Luke’s Gospel was written expressly 
in order that Theophilus might know the certainty of the 
things in which he had previously been orally instructed 
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(S. Luke i. 4). 8. John’s Gospel was also written for 
Christians who must have received much oral teaching, 
and yet he gives this as his reason for writing: “That ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing ye may have life in His name” (S. John 
mx oO by: 

Again, the severity with which our Lord denounces 
the Jews for “making the word of God of none effect 
through their traditions,” and the way in which He sets 
aside the accretions which they had allowed to grow up 
around the written law (see especially S. Mark vii. 
1-13) supply us with a warning against trusting to oral 
tradition ; while, on the other hand, the constant habit of 
our Lord Himself, and His apostles after Him, of appealing 
to the written Scriptures of the Old Covenant, using these 
as “ proof,” and commending those who “searched” them 
(eg. the Berceans, Acts xvii. 11), leads us to conclude 
that, in the absence of express statement to the contrary, 
the same method is to be followed, now that there is 
committed to the care of the Church a “ New Testament ” 
corresponding to the Old. 

That the revelation made in Christ was final is 
assumed throughout the New Testament. Had it not 
been so, it is hard to understand how the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews could have written the opening 
verses of his epistle as he did (Heb. i. 1-3), or how S. 
Jude could have employed the striking phrase already 
quoted, and have spoken of “the faith” as “once for all 
committed to the saints” (ver. 3). No writer of the 
New Testament ever gives us the slightest ground for 
looking for any further revelation. And if the final 
revelation was made in Christ, and the Scriptures were 
written for the purpose of preserving an authentic record 
of that revelation, it seems impossible to believe that 
any necessary doctrine can be omitted from them. It 
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has been pertinently remarked, in illustration of this, 
that “if a legislator desires to commit his laws to writ- 
ing, in order that an authentic record of them may 
remain to all future times, it is not to be supposed that 
he will omit a portion of them. He will indeed provide 
some mode of interpreting and executing those laws, but 
he will not designedly leave any portion of them out of 
the record.” + 

(6) Thus the teaching of the Article rests ultimately 
on the Scriptures themselves. But in support of it an 
appeal may safely be made to the general consent of 
Christians and the authority of the Fathers. That the 
Fathers appeal freely to tradition is undeniable, but it 
will be found that their appeals to it are of two kinds— 
(1) referring to matters of custom and ritual, where they 
appeal to it precisely as an Anglican would do, inde- 
pendently of Scripture, and (2) referring to doctrine, 
where they appeal to it not as teaching truths which are 
nowhere contained in Scripture, but as illustrating and 
determining the sense of Scripture? While on the other 
hand, they constantly appeal to Scripture in such a way 
as to show that they regarded it as the sole ultimate 
source of all necessary doctrine. 

Catene of passages from patristic writings, asserting 
the sufficiency of the Scriptures have been so frequently 
compiled, and are so easily accessible, that it is not pro- 

1 Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, pt. iii. ch. 1. 

2In the passages of Ireneus and Tertullian referring to the kavav 
rhs aandetas, or regula fide, the allusion is not to any authority inde- 
pendent of Scripture, but to the Creed, which summarises the principal 
doctrines of Scripture (sce Ireneus, I. i. III. ii-iv; Tertullian, De Preescript. 
xiii. xiv.), while the famous passage, in which Tertullian rhetorically 
maintains that ‘‘no appeal must be made to the Scriptures, on them no 
contest should be instituted,” is easily explained by the fact that he was 
writing against heretics who perverted the Scriptures, nor does it in any 


way imply that tradition handed down matters of faith not contained in 
the Scriptures.—See Preescript. xix. 


16 
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posed to add another to the number here. Reference is 
made in the footnote to standard works on the subject, 
and it will accordingly be sufficient here to quote but 
two passages from representative writers of the East and 
West, and to add to them a striking passage from a third 
writer of repute, which admirably sets forth the true 
relation of tradition to Scripture. 

Of the views of the Eastern Fathers S. Athanasius 
(c. A.D. 318) may be taken as the exponent, and he tells us 
distinctly that “the holy and divinely inspired Scriptures 
are sufficient of themselves to the declaration of the 
truth.”” For the West no better spokesman can be 
found than S. Augustine (a.D. 430). In his work On 
Nature and Grace he is compelled to reply to objections 
to his teaching drawn by Pelagius from quotations out of 
“ certain treatises of Catholic writers,” and in answer to 
this he says boldly that in writings of such authors he 
feels himself free to use his own judgment, “owing wn- 
hesitating assent to nothing but the canonical Seriptures.” * 
The third quotation shall be drawn from the writings of 
S. Vincent of Lerins (A.D. 450), himself the author of 
the famous canon of truth, guod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus. 

At the beginning of his Commonitorium he writes 
as follows: “ Inquiring often with great earnestness and 
attention of very many excellent, holy, and learned men, 
how and by what means I might assuredly, and as it 


1 Usher’s Answer to a Jeswit, ch. ii, Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, 
pt. ii, bk. i. § 2, Palmer’s Z'reatise on the Church, pt. iii. ch. i. Browne 
on the Articles, p. 140 seg.; and cf. Gore’s Roman Catholic Claims, p. 60. 

* Adv. Gentes, § 1: ’Aurdpkes wev yap elow al dyrat Kal Oedmvevoror ypdoat 
mpos Thy TAS ddnOelas dm@ayyedNlav. 

® De Natura et Gratia, ch. xi: “Maxime quoniam me, in hujus- 
modi quorum libet hominum scriptis liberum (quia solis Canonicis debeo 
sine ulla recusatione consensum) nihil movet quod de illius scriptis, 
cujus nomen non ibi inveni, ille posuit,” ete. 
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were by some general and regular way, discern the true 
Catholic faith from false and wicked heresy, to this 
question I had usually received this answer from them 
all, namely, that whether I or any other desired to find 
out the fraud of heretics daily springing up, and to 
escape their snares, and willingly would continue in a 
sound faith, himself safe and sound, he ought in two ~ 
ways by God’s assistance to defend and preserve his 
faith, namely, by the authority of the law of God, and 
secondly, by the tradition of the Catholic Church. 

“Here some one, perhaps, may ask, seeing the canon 
of Scripture is perfect, and of itself most abundantly 
sufficient for all things, what need is there to join to it 
the authority of the ecclesiastical interpretation? The 
reason is this, that the Scripture being of itself so deep 
and profound, all men do not understand it in one and 
the same sense, but divers men diversely, this man and 
that man, this way and that way, expound and interpret 
the sayings thereof, so that to one’s thinking, so many 
men, sO many opinions almost may be gathered out of 
it . . . and therefore it is most necessary, because of the 
vagaries of errors so various, that the line of expounding 
the prophets and apostles be drawn according to the rule © 
of the ecclesiastical and Catholic sense.” * 

Again, at the end of the same treatise he sums up its 
teaching: “We said above that this has always been, 
and even at this day is, the custom of Catholics to try 
and examine the true faith by these two methods: first, 
by the authority of the divine canon; secondly, by the 
tradition of the Catholic Church; not because the 
canonical Scripture is not as to itself sufficient for all 
things, but because very many, expounding God’s word 
at their own will, do thereby conceive divers opinions 
and errors. And for this cause it is necessary that the 


1 Commonitoriwm, ch. ii. 
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interpretation of the heavenly Scripture be directed 
according to the one only rule of the Church’s under- 
standing ; only, be it observed, especially in those ques- 
tions upon which the foundations of the whole Catholic 
doctrine depend.” ? 

These two arguments—(a) the general teaching of 
Seripture, its nature and end, and (0) the general consent 
of the Church and the authority of the Fathers are, it is 
believed, fully sufficient, when carefully considered and 
weighed, to establish the truth of the statement made in 
the first part of the Article, that “Holy Scripture con- 
tains all things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of the faith, or be thought requisite necessary to 
salvation.” A few words may, however, be added on the 
argument, sometimes alleged, that Scripture proves its 
own insufficiency by its statements in the following 
passages :” 

2 Thess. i. 15: “Therefore, brethren, stand fast and 
hold the traditions (7apaddéces, Vulg. traditiones) which 
ye have been taught whether by word or our epistle.” 

1 Tim. vi. 20.: “O Timothy, keep that which is com- 
mitted to thy trust” (rv mapayjKny). 

2 Tim. i. 13: “Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me.” 

Acts i. 3: “Christ showed Himself alive after His 
passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God.” 

1 Commonitoriwm, ch. xxix. 

* Other arguments such as these, that ‘tradition was the original rule,” 
and that ‘Scripture is obscure and liable to be misunderstood,” are 
plainly beside the mark when the Anglican position is rightly understood, 


Answers to them may, however, be found in Palmer’s Zreatise on the 
Church, pt. iii, ch. i., and Browne on the Articles, p. 136 seq. 
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St. John xxi. 25: “There are also ma. 
which Jesus did, the which if they shou 
every one, I suppose that even the world its 
contain the books that should be written.” 
In answer to the argument drawn from the 


of these passages in the New Testament i re <i 


observed that the last two cited might equalry well be 
urged on behalf of the insufficiency of tradition ; since no 
one has ever pretended that tradition has banda down 
every word which our Lord uttered, or even all that He 
uttered during the great forty days. The passages, how- 
ever, plainly do not touch the question whether the 
whole of revealed truth necessary to salvation has or 
has not been committed to writing. 

With regard to the passages from the safle it is 
sufficient to point out that the short epistle in which the 
first of them occurs, certainly does not contain the whole 
truth, and the “traditions” to which the apostle refers 
may perfectly well be understood as comprising the main 
articles of faith which are committed to writing in other 
parts of the Scripture; while the two passages in the 
Epistles to Timothy evidently refer to some definite form 
of words or summary of the articles of faith, such as 
that found at a later date in the creed of the Church, 
but it does not in the very least follow that the doctrines 
contained in it are not also comprised in Holy Scripture. 

There is, then, no valid argument to be drawn from 
Scripture itself against the position maintained in our 
Article; nor have any other satisfactory arguments been 
put forward by Romanists on behalf of the view that 
tradition is, apart from Scripture, a source of necessary 
doctrine. The following weighty words from two of the 
ablest Anglican divines of the first half of the present 
century seem to put the whole matter on its right 
footing, and will form a suitable close to this discussion, 
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1. On the sufficiency of Scripture—* While it is certainly 
true that it was not by Scripture that these Christian 
truths were delivered to the churches by the apostles, 
nor are they ordinarily thus learnt in the first instance 
by any; yet in that sole inspired record, of which the 
Church was the early recipient and constant guardian, it 
is her belief and affirmation that the whole body of life- 
giving doctrine is essentially contained; that the Spirit 
of God has provided that no saving truth should be there 
wanting. And however some important accessory facts 
may have been left to be proved altogether from minor 
ecclesiastical sources (such as the determination of the 
canon of Scripture itself, the apostolic observance of 
Sunday as the Lord’s Day, that of the Christian Pascha 
and Pentecost, etc.), yet with matters of doctrine, properly 
so called, this has never been the case; whatever claiming 
to be such a integral part of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, cannot be proved by sure warranty of the 
Christian Scriptures is by that circumstance alone con- 
victed of novelty and error.”? 

2. On tradition —* If we mistake not the signs of the 
times, the period is not far distant when the whole con- 
troversy between the English and Romish Churches will 
be revived, and all the points in dispute again brought 
under review. Of these points none is more important 
than the question respecting tradition; and it is, there- 
fore, most essential that they who stand forth as the 
defenders of the Church of England should take a correct 
and rational view of the subject—the view, in short, 
which was taken by our divines at the Reformation. 
Nothing was more remote from their intention than 
indiscriminately to condemn all tradition. They knew 
that in strictness of speech Seripture is tradition, written 
tradition. They knew that, as far as external evidence 

*W. H. Mill, Hive Sermons on the Temptation, Serm, i. p, 16. 
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is concerned, the tradition preserved in the Chur 

only ground on which the genuineness of the k 
Scripture can be established... . What our ref 
opposed was the notion that men must, upon the were 
authority of tradition, receive as necessary to salvation 
doctrines not contained in Scripture. Against this notion 
in general, they urged the incredibility of the supposition 
that the apostles, when unfolding in their writings the 
principles of the gospel, should have entirely omitted any 
doctrines essential to man’s salvation. The whole tenor, 
indeed, of those writings, as well as of our blessed Lord’s 
discourses, runs counter to the supposition that any 
truths of fundamental importance would be suffered long 
to rest upon so precarious a foundation as that of oral 
tradition. With respect to the particular doctrines, in 
defence of which the Roman Catholics appeal to tradition, 
our reformers contended that some were directly at 
variance with Scripture; and that others, far from being 
supported by an unbroken chain of tradition from the 
apostolic age, were of very recent origin, and utterly 
unknown to the early Fathers. Such was the view of 
this important question taken by our reformers. In this, 
as in other instances, they wisely adopted a middle course; 
they neither bowed submissively to the authority of 
tradition, nor yet rejected it altogether. We in the 
present day must tread in their footsteps, and imitate 
their moderation, if we intend to combat our Roman 
Catholic adversaries with success. We must be careful 
that, in our anxiety to avoid one extreme, we run not 
into the other, by adopting the extravagant language of 
those who, not content with ascribing a paramount 
authority to the written word on all points pertaining to 
eternal salvation, talk as if the Bible—and that, too, the 
Bible in our English translation—were, independently 
of all external aids and evidence, sufficient to prove itg 
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own genuineness and inspiration, and to be its own 
interpreter.” * 


IL The Canon of Holy Scripture. 


There are so many different topics claiming attention 
under this head that it will be convenient to subdivide 
it and consider the following points separately :-— 

(a) The meaning of the terms canon and canonical. 

(b) The method of determining what books are canonical. 

(c) The question at issue between England and Rome 
concerning the canon of the Old Testament. 

(ad) The canon of the New Testament. 


(a) The meaning of the terms canon and canonical 
The Greek word «dvey means primarily a straight rod, 
and so generally a carpenter’s rule. Hence it is applied 
metaphorically, like the Latin regula and norma to any- 
thing which serves to regulate or determine other things, 
ae. a rule or standard. In this sense it is used by S. 
Paulin 2 Cor. x. 13, 15, 16 and Gal. vi. 16,2 as by other 
early Christian writers, such as 5S. Clement of Rome.’ 
But it very soon came to have a definite meaning stamped 
upon it in the Church as the “rule of truth or faith” (0 
Kavev Ths adnOeias, Ths miotews),* i.e. that by which the 
faith of Christians was regulated, the standard by which 
their orthodoxy was measured; and go it is applied 
especially to the creed as containing this rule or standard. 
From this the transition is natural to that use of the 
word which is very familiar to us in the expression 

1 Bishop Kaye, Tertuldian, pp. 299-804. 

2 In Phil. iii. 16 it is an interpolation. In the Septuagint the word is 
only found three times, namely, in Micah vii. 4; Judith xiii. 6; 4 Mac- 
cabees, vil. 21; Aquila has it also in Job xxxviii. 5; Ps. xviii. (xix.) 5. 

8 Clem. Rom. Ad Cor, i. i. vii. xli. 


4Olem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 676; Tertullian, regula (=Kdvwv); De 
Monog. ii. ; Apol. xlvi. ete. 
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“Canons of Councils,” namely, decisions on particular 
points which were thus ruled by the Church. The 
substantive xdvev being so used, the adjective xavovixds 
and the verb xavovifew also came into familiar use 
in connection with what was so ruled. And it is in 
these derivatives that we meet with the earliest applica- 
tion of the word to the Scriptures, the books of which 
are spoken of by so early a writer as Origen, if we may 
trust the Latin translation of his works, as Scripture 
Canonice, Canonizate Scripture, and Libri Canonizati; we. 
the books which have been admitted by rule. Not till 
towards the close of the fourth century does the sub- 
stantive “canon” occur of the Holy Scriptures, but from 
its appearance then, in a number of different writers, it 
must already have been a recognised term for some little 
time. The earliest instance of its occurrence that has 
been traced is in the catalogue of the Scriptures by 
Amphilochius (cirea 380). After giving a list of the 
books this writer proceeds to say, “This would be the 
most unerring rule («dvwv) of the inspired Scriptures,” ” 
a.é. the standard or measure by which all books claiming 
divine authority might be tested. Hence the word came 
to be used of the whole collection of books thus admitted by 
rule—the books accepted by the Church were said to be 
“in the canon.” So the phrase is used by Rufinus? and 
other writers of the close of the fourth century. And, 
finally, the adjective “ canonical” was used no longer in a 
_ passive sense, meaning that the books were authorised, or 
yuled to be accepted’ by the Church, but rather in an active 
sense, of the same books, regarded as authoritative, or 
ging the rule of faith, the sense in which the term is 


1 Origen, De Principiis, iv. 33; Com. in Matt. § 28 of. § 117. The 
phrase habert in canone also occurs in the Latin translation (Prod. in 
Cant.), but it is thought to be only the translator's version of kavovlferda. 

2 Amphiloch, Vii. * Rufinus in Symnb, Apost. § 37. 
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familiarly used by us when we speak of a book as 
“ canonical ”—the “ canonical books” being those books 
to which the ultimate appeal lies in matters of necessary 
doctrine, and the “ Canon of Scripture” representing the 
collection of such books, It is probably owing to their 
use in the writings of Jerome and Augustine! that both 
terms “canon” and “ canonical” passed into the common 
language of Western Christendom.? 

(b) The method of determining what books are canonical. 
—On this matter the language of the Article is perfectly 
clear. In the name of Holy Scripture we do un- 
derstand those canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament, of whose authority was never 
any doubt in the Church. The Church of England 
appeals to the historical evidence of reception by the 
visible Church, which, as Article XX. states, is “ a witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ.” This method of determining 
the canonicity of the books is in complete accordance 
with the general appeal which the Church of England 
makes to antiquity. It stands in sharp contrast to the 
method adopted by most of the Protestant communities 
in the sixteenth century, who preferred to base their 
acceptance of the books of Scripture on the “inner 
witness of the Spirit,” ? a witness which, however com- 
forting and assuring to the believer who is conscious of 


1Jerome, Pref. in Libr. Salom. Prol. Galeatus; cf. Augustine, De 
Civitate Det, xvii. 24; xviii. 38, 

2 See on this subject Westcott’s Bible in the Church, p. 110, and Bishop 
Ellicott’s New Testament for English Readers, vol. i. p. xii. 

3 See the Gallic Confession, Art. iv. : ‘‘ Nous connoissons ces livres estre 
canoniques et reigle tres certaine de nostre Foy non tant par le commun 
accord et consentement de ]’Eglise, que par le tesmoionage et intérieure 
persuasion du 8. Espirit, qui les nous fait discerner d’avec les autres livres 
Keelésiastiques, sur lesquels (encore qu'il soyent utiles) on ne peut fonder 
ancun Article de Foy.” So the Belgie Confession, ch. v.: ‘‘ Hos libros 
solos recipimus tanquam sacros et canonicos, quibus fides nostra inniti, 
confirmar} et stabiliri possit. Itaque absque ulla dubitatione ca omnia 
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feeling it in himself, is yet scarcely likely to convince 
any who still need convincing, and which is practically 
useless as a test for deciding what books are to be 
accounted canonical. Indeed, as Alford points out, “any 
reasoning must be not only in itself insufficient, but logi- 
cally unsound, which makes the authority of a book which 
is to set us our standard of doctrine, the result of a judg- 
ment of our own respecting the doctrine inculcated in it.” ! 

But the question may be, and has been, raised, How 
does this appeal to the authority of the Church in settling 
what 7s Holy Scripture agree with the teaching of the 
Article itself that Holy Scripture “contains all things 
necessary to salvation?” The question was one which 
was apparently often put to the Anglican apologists in 
the sixteenth century. Accordingly, it is touched upon 
by Hooker in the first book of the Heclesiastical Polity. 
“Tt may be, and oftentimes hath been, demanded, how 
the books of Holy Scripture contain in them all necessary 
things, when, of things necessary, the very chiefest is to 
know what books we are bound to esteem holy; which 
point is confessed impossible for Scripture to teach.” 
The question thus fairly proposed by Hooker is by him 
as fairly answered. After pointing out that in every art 
or science something must be taken for granted to start 
with, he proceeds as follows: —“ Albeit Scripture do 
profess to contain in it all things which are necessary to 
salvation; yet the meaning cannot be simply of all things 
which are necessary, but all things that are necessary in 
some certain kind or form; as all things which are neces- 


credimus, que in illis continentur. Idque non tam quod ecclesia illos pro 

canonicis recipiat et comprobet ; quam quod Spiritus Sanctus nostris con- 

scientiis testetur illos a Deo emanasse ; et eo maxime quod ipsi etiam per se 

sacram hanc suam authoritatem et sanctitatem testentur atque comprobent ; 

quum etipsicecirerumomnium, que inillisscriptis preedicte fuerunt, imple- 

tionem et executionem clare conspicere et veluti sensibus percipere possint,”’ 
1 Greek Testament, vol. iv. p. 85. 
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sary, and either could not at all or could not easily be 
known by the light of natural discourse; all things which 
are necessary to be known that we may be saved; but 
known with presupposal of knowledge concerning certain 
principles whereof it receiveth us already persuaded, and 
then instructeth us in all the residue that are necessary. 
In the number of these principles one is the sacred 
authority of Scripture. Leing therefore persuaded by other 
means that these Scriptures wre the oracles of God, themselves 
do then teach us the rest, and lay before us all the duties 
which God requireth at our hands as necessary to salvation.” * 
In other words, while Holy Scripture contains every- 
thing essential that is a matter of revelation, in order to 
discover in what books this revelation is contained we have 
recourse to ordinary historical evidence, and inquire what 
books have been accepted without doubt by the Church. 
(c) The question at issue between England and Rome 
concerning the canon of the Old Testament.—Of the canonical 
books of the Old Testament, the Article gives a complete 
list. There is, therefore, no room for doubt what is the 
mind of the Church of England on this pomt. For the 
view taken by the Roman Church, the decree of the 
Council of Trent is equally explicit. After the passage 
with regard to the authority of Scripture and tradition 
already cited, the decree proceeds to say that “it has 
been thought meet that a catalogue of the sacred books 
be inserted in this decree, lest doubt should arise in any- 
one’s mind as to which are the books received by the 
Synod.” [Then follows the list, including Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, First and Second Macca- 
bees.] “ But if anyone receive not, as sacred and canonical, 
these same books entire with all their parts, as they have 
been used to be read in the Catholic Church, and as they are 
contained in the old Latin Vulgate edition, and knowingly 
1 Keclesiastical Polity, bk, I, ch. xiv. § 1. 
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and deliberately despise the traditions aforesaid, let him 
be anathema.” The words placed in italics show us that 
we are intended to add to the books counted as canonical 
by the Church of Rome those additions to the books of 
Esther and Daniel which are found in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, but which, as having no place in the Hebrew 
text, are relegated to a position in the Apocrypha by the 
Church of England, under the titles of The Rest of the 
Book of Esther, Bel and the Dragon, The Story of 
Susanna, and the Song of the Three Children. 

Here, then, is a clear and decided difference between 
England and Rome, the latter counting as canonical almost 
all those books which the Church of England uses “ for 
example of life and instruction of manners,” but refuses 
to “apply them to establish any doctrine.” 

The origin of this difference lies far back, and must 
be sought in the Greek version of the Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant, to which were appended various books 
(some translations from the Hebrew, others originally 
written in Greek), which were certainly not regarded as 
sacred by the Jews of Palestine, and prohably not even by 
those of the dispersion. That the Jewish Church has never 
admitted into the canon those books to which we refuse 
a place in it, may be proved with abundant evidence. 
Josephus (A.D. 70), who is our earliest direct witness on 
the subject, reckons up the “ two and twenty books which 
are justly believed to be divine; five books of Moses, 
thirteen of the prophets extending to the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, and four which contain hymns and directions of 
life”; while of later books he says that they are 
not esteemed worthy of the same credit, “because the 
accurate succession of the prophets was not preserved.” 
The witness of the Talmud (AD. 500) is to the same 


1 Contra Apion. 1, § 8. The thirteen prophets must be Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Hera with Nehemiah, Esther, Job, 
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effect, while Philo supplies indirect evidence that the 
Jews of the dispersion agreed with their brethren in 
Palestine in this matter.2 In the New Testament, 
though there are occasionally striking coincidences of 
language and thought with some of the books of the Apo- 
crypha, yet there is not a single direct and acknowledged 
quotation from any one of them, while quotations from, 
and references to, almost all the books of the Hebrew 
canon abound. Against this there is nothing to be set 
on the other side, and so we may conclude that there can 
be no reasonable doubt that at the beginning of the 
Christian era the Jewish canon contained the same 
books which it does at the present day, namely, those 
enumerated as canonical in our Articles, and none others.* 

In the Christian Church our earliest witnesses all point 
to this list, and to this alone, as formally and distinctly 
recognised. But at the same time it needs very little 


Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Danied, and the minor prophets. The four 
others are Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes. Other Jewish 
authorities generally reckon those in italics not among the prophets, but 
among the ‘‘ Hagiographa,”’ the third class of Josephus. 

1 Baba Bathra, fol. 140, 

2 «Fis language shows that he was acquainted with the Apocryphal 
books, and yet he does not make a single quotation from them, though 
they offered much that was fayourable to his views. On the other hand, 
in addition to the law, he quotes all the books of ‘the prophets,’ and the 
Psalms and Proverbs from the Hagiographa, and several of them with 
clear assertions of their ‘prophetic’ or inspired character. Of the remain- 
ing Hagiographa (Nehemiah, Ruth, Lamentations, First and Second 
Chronicles, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, Canticles) he makes no mention, but the 
first three may have been attached, as often in Hebrew usage, to other 
books (Ezra, Judges, Jeremiah), so that four writings alone are unattested 
by him, ”’—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 504 (Ed. 2). 

3 The only books of the Old Testament to which the New gives no 
direct attestation are Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

4 For the history of the gradual growth of the Jewish canon, and of the 
doubts which existed in early days among Jewish doctors as to the canon- 
icity of a few of the books, namely, Esther, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, re- 
ference may be made to Professor Ryle’s History of the Canon of the Old 
Lestament, Cf. also the Dictionary of (he Bible, vol. i. p. 508. 
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research to discover that quotations from the Apocrypha 
are abundant in the writings of the Fathers, from the 
earliest days. This, however, is easily accounted for. 
The Fathers were, with scarcely an exception, ignorant of 
Hebrew, and dependent on the Septuagint Version for 
their knowledge of the Scriptures of the Old Covenant. 
In this version, as we have seen, the books of the Apoc- 
rypha found a place. It was, therefore, only natural 
that the Fathers should fall into the habit of employing 
and quoting all the books in the collection with which 
they were familiar, and thus should gradually lose their 
sense of the distinction between the books of the Hebrew 
canon and the additions of the Septuagint. The “old 
Latin version” was made from the Septuagint, and con- 
sequently included the additional books. Hence the 
confusion passed over into the Western Church. But 
in spite of this growing recognition of the books of the 
Apocrypha, and the popular use of them, it remains that 
during the first four centuries every Father who gives a 
deliberate judgment on the subject, and has the slightest 
claim to occupy a representative position, accepts the 
Hebrew canon alone. In its behalf may be quoted 
the testimony of the Syriac (Peschito) version which 
is limited to the books of the Hebrew canon; the 
witness of Melito of Sardis (A.D. 180), who made the 
number of the books of the canon a subject of special 
inquiry ;1 Origen (220);? Cyril of Jerusalem (348) ;* 


1 See Eusebius, H. EB. 1V. xxvi. Melito does not mention Esther 
separately, but the suggestion has been made that it may have been 
reckoned with Ezra, as Nehemiah almost certainly was. See Routh, 
Reliquice Sacre, vol. i. p. 136. 

2 See Eusebius, H. #. IV. xxv. Origen gives the Hebrew canon exactly 
as we have it. 

3 Catech. iv. § 35. Oyril includes Baruch in the canon, taking it as 
an appendix to Jeremiah ; otherwise his list of the Old Testament coin- 
cides exactly with our own. 
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Athanasius (367);! Gregory Nazianzen (390)? in the Kast; 
and of Hilary of Poictiers (368) ;? Rufinus (390)* and 
Jerome (430)° in the West. Especially important is the 
testimony of the last-mentioned writer. He gives a com- 
plete and accurate list exactly coinciding with our own, and 
ends by saying, “ Whatever is without the number of these 
must be placedamong the Apocrypha.”® Contemporary with 
Jerome was Augustine, and it is to his varying and uncertain 
language that the claim of the Apocrypha to be ranked as 
canonical must be traced. Not only does he freely quote 
(as others had done before him) books of the Apocrypha as 
Scripture, but (as others had not done before him) when 
formally enumerating the books contained in the canon of 
Scripture he includes these books among them without 
drawing any clear distinction between them,’ although else- 


1 Festal Epistles, No. xxxix. Like Cyril, Athanasius includes Baruch, 
but he expressly excludes Esther from a place among the canonical books. 

2 Carmina, xii. 18. Esther is not mentioned in this list. 

3 Prologus in Psalmos, §15. Hilary’s list is identical with our own, 
though he mentions that some added to it the books of Tobit and Judith. 

1In Symbolum Apostolorum, § 87. The list is exactly the same as 
ours, and expressly says that Tobit, Judith, etc., are ‘‘ not canonical, but 
ecclesiastical.” 

5 Prologus Galeatus. 

8 No reference is made in the text to the Fifty-ninth canon of the Council 
of Laodicea (A.D. 863), which is often quoted as determining the canon 
of Scripture ; because there appear to be very strong grounds for question- 
ing the genuineness of that part of the decree which contains the list of 
the books. See Westcott On the Canon, p. 498. Hefele, however, accepts 
it as genuine (History of the Cownetis, vol. ii. p. 322 seg., English transla- 
tion). The list given in it is, however, exactly the same as our own. It 
ought to be added that many of the authorities quoted in the previous 
notes as accepting the Hebrew canon rather than the enlarged one of the 
Septuagint as authoritative, yet make use of the other books, and cite them 
from time to time as Scripture. This was under the circumstances only 
natural, and the same thing is equally true of our reformers. Habit and 
custom were often too strong for them, Hence the Apocrypha is freely 
quoted as “‘ Scripture ” and ‘the word of God” in the Homilies, and yet 
distinctly separated off from the canonical books of Scripture in the article. 

" De Doctrina Christiane IL. viii. : Totus autem Canon Seripturaram 
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where he seems occasionally to use language which implies 
that he recognised a distinction ;! from which it has been 
inferred that possibly he really differed from Jerome only 
in language. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that 
the Council of Carthage (A.D. 397), at which Augustine 
himself is thought to have been present, recognised and 
adopted the enlarged canon of the Septuagint, including 


- - » hislibris continetur; quinque Moyseos, id est Genesi, Exodo, Levitico, 
Numeris, Deuteronomio ; et uno libro Jesu Nave, uno Judicum, uno libello 
qui adpellatur Ruth, qui magis ad Regnorum principium videtur per- 
tinere ; deinde quatuor Regnorum, et duobus Paralipomenon, non conse- 
quentibus sed quasi a latere adjunctis, simulque pergentibus, Hec est 
historia que sibimet adnexa tempora continet atque ordinem rerum. 
Sunt aliz tanquum ex diverso ordine, que neque huic ordini neque inter 
se connectuntur, sicut est Job et Tobias, et Esther, et Judith et Macha- 
beorum libri duo, et Esdre duo, qui magis subsequi videntur ordinatam 
illam historiam usque ad Regnorum vel Paralipomenom terminatam. 
Deinde Prophet, in quibus David unus liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis 
tres: Proverbiorum, Cantica Canticorum, et Ecclesiastes. Nam illi duo 
libri, unas qui Sapientia, et alius qui Eeclestasticus inscribitur, de quadam 
similitudine Salomonis esse dicuntur ; nam Jesus Sirach eos conscripsisse 
constantissime perhibetur ; qui tamen, quoniam in auctoritatem recipi 
meruerunt, inter propheticos numerandi sunt. Reliqui sunt eorum libri 
qui proprie prophete adpellantur duodecim prophetarum libri singuli, 
qui connexi sibimet, quoniam nunquam sejuncti sunt, pro uno habentur, 
quorum prophetarum nomina sunt hee: Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, 
Michzas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, Malachi; deinde 
quatuor prophete sunt majorum voluminum : Isaias, Jeremias, Daniel, 
Ezekiel. His quadraginta quatuor libris testamenti veteris terminatur 
auctoritas.” The books of the Apocrypha are italicised in this list. It will 
be noticed that there is no mention of Baruch. This probably does not in- 
dicate rejection, but may be accounted for by supposing that it was reckoned 
along with Jeremiah. Cf. De Civitate Det, xviii. 33, c. Haustwm, xii. 48. 
1Jn Contra Gaudentium, i. 38, Augustine speaks of the books of the 
Maccabees “‘ as received by the Church not without profit, if they be read 
with sobriety.” In the De Civitate Det, xviii. 36, he says that a reckoning 
is found ‘‘not in the Holy Scriptures which are called canonical, but in 
others, among which are also the books of the Maccabees—which the Church 
and not the Jews account canonical, on account of the wonderful suffer- 
ings of the martyrs, etc.” He thus draws a distinction between the books 
recognised by both the Jewish and the Christian Church, and those held in 
honour by the Christians only. Cf, Dictionary of the Bibvle, vol. i. p. 505. 
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the books of the Apocrypha. The same is true of the 
decretals which bear the names of Innocent, Damasus, and 
Gelasius, and of many later writers, so that it may fairly 
be said that from the fifth century onwards, at least in 
the Western Church, the distinction between the two 
classes of books was generally obliterated. Nevertheless 
it has been pointed out with truth that in spite of this 
wide recognition of the Apocrypha as canonical “a con- 
tinuous succession of the more learned fathers in the 
West maintained the distinctive authority of the Hebrew 
tanon up to the period of the Reformation,” and “ repeat 
with approval the decision of Jerome, and draw a clear 
line between the canonical and apocryphal books.”? It 
was thus reserved for the Council of Trent in 1546 to 
decide finally against this continuous stream of testimony, 
and, in giving its verdict against all the more critical of 
the Fathers, to stereotype the confusion which could never 
have arisen except in an age devoid of the first principles 
of criticism.® 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the decision of 
the Council of Trent taken so early to include the Apo- 
crypha among the canonical books, Cranmer was content 

1 Conc. Carth. iii. Canon xxxix., repeating the decree of the Council 
of Hippo, A.D. 398. See Hefele, History of Councils, vol. ii. p. 400, 
English Translation. 

2 Bp. Westcott in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 507 (Ed. 2). 
The whole article should be consulted. Among the later writers who are 
there noted as drawing a distinction between the canonical books and the 
Apocrypha are 8. Gregory the Great, Bede, Nicholaus de Lyra, Cajetan, 
and Ximenes. The last mentioned in the preface to the great Complutensian 
Polyglot, published in 1517, describes the books of which he can only 
print a Greek and not a Hebrew text, as ‘‘the books outside the canon, 
which the Church receives rather for the edification of the people than to 
confirm the authority of ecclesiastical dogmas.” 

° Of the distinction which is drawn by some Roman divines between 


Protocanonical and Deuterocanonical books, the latter having only an 


ethical authority, there is not the shadow of a trace in the Tridentine 
decree. 
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to issue the Anglican Articles in 1553 without any 
reference whatever to the question, for the list of books’ 
was, as has been already mentioned, not inserted until 
the revision by Parker in Elizabeth’s reign. The omission 
in the earlier series is not easy to account for. That it 
cannot have been due to any hesitation felt by the 
Reformers is shown by the separation of the Apocrypha 
from the other books in the English Bibles published in 
the reign of Henry VIII. They are so separated in the 
edition of Coverdale (1535), and in the “ Great Bible ” 
of Cranmer (1539, 1540), and in both are described as 
“ Apocrypha,” for though the latter, by a curious blunder, 
has “ Hagiographa ” on the title-page of the section con- 
taining them, yet the running heading at the top of each 
page is “ Apocrypha.” Moreover, the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum devotes a section to the subject, and 
carefully distinguishes them from the books of the Hebrew 
canon, styling them “sacred but not canonical,” assigning 
to them the very same position which was subsequently 
given to them in the Articles. 

It may be well to add a few words on the view taken 
by the Eastern Church on the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, although it is by no means clear what is binding 
on members of that communion, owing partly to the 
absence of authoritative symbolical books, and partly to 
the fact that conflicting judgments on this subject may 
be quoted. The Confession of Cyril Lucar in the seven- 


Ref. Legum Eccl. ‘‘De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica,” ch. 7. Libri 
sacré non tamen Canomict. Liber vero qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur, 
Eeclesiasticus, item Judith, Tobias, Baruch, tertius et quartus Esdre, 
libri Machabeeorum, cum Apocryphis Hester et Danielis, leguntur quidem 
a fidelibus et in ecclesia recitantur, quod ad «dificationem plebis plurima 
in illis valeant, quibus tamen non tantum authoritatis tribuitur, ut fidei 
nostre dogmata ex ipsis solis et separatim citra alios indubitate Scripture 
locos constitui, constabilirique, vel possint, vel debeant. Sunt ergo et 
cum judicio et sobrie isti tum audiendi tum legendi. 
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teenth century assigns an inferior rank to the additions 
of the Septuagint, and the same view is taken in the 
Confession of Metrophanes Critopulus put forth in 1625, 
especially for the information of the reformed bodies. 
“ As to the other books which some would combine to- 
gether with Holy Scripture, such as Tobit and the like, we 
do not hold that they are to be rejected, for they contain 
much that is moral and worthy of all praise. But as 
canonical and authentic they were not formerly received 
by the Church of Christ . . . wherefore we do not seek 
to establish our dogmas by them, but from the three and 
thirty canonical and authentic books which we call the 
inspired and Holy Scripture.”! This judgment is repeated 
with approval by later writers, and probably represents 
the general opinion in the Greek Church; but on the 
other hand the Synod of Jerusalem (A.D. 1672), held 
“against the Calvinists,” and violently hostile to Cyril 
Luear, pronounced that the books which he had foolishly, 
ignorantly, or maliciously called Apocrypha, were to be 
received with the other genuine books of Holy Scripture, 
and to be acknowledged as “ Canonical and Holy Scrip- 
ture.” ? 

The “Longer Catechism of the Russian Church” 
follows S. Cyril of Jerusalem, S. Athanasius, and 8. 
John Damascene, in adopting the Hebrew canon, quoting 
S. Athanasius expressly as saying that the books which 
“do not exist in the Hebrew” are “appointed by the 
Fathers to be read by proselytes who are preparing for 
admission into the Church” ;*® and we are told that “the 
officially-printed Russian Bibles contain the apocryphal 


1 Metrophanes Critopulus, Confessio, ch. vii., quoted in Winer’s Con- 
fessions of Christendom, p. 61. 

2 Synodus Hierosolymitanus, Dosithet Confessio, Q. 8. Kimmel, Libri 
Symbolict, p. 467. 

® The Doctrine of the Russian Church, translated by the Rev. R. W, 
Blackmore, p. 38. 
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books, with a note to the effect that they are taken from 
the Greek version or are not found in the Hebrew text.” ! 

(d.) The canon of the New Testament.—It is obvious 
that in the very limited space which alone can be devoted 
to the subject in a work of this character, it is impossible 
to do more than give the briefest summary of the evid- 
ence which has led the Church to accept the canon of 
the New Testament as it has come down to us. Fuller 
details must be sought in such works as Bishop West- 
cott’s History of the Canon of the New Testament, or Dr. 
Salmon’s Introduction to the New Testament. All that 
can be attempted here is 1o indicate the main outlines of 
the evidence, which may be summed up under four differ- 
ent heads, namely, the witness of (1) MSS., (2) Versions, 
(3) formal catalogues of the books, and (4) citations in 
early ecclesiastical writers. These four distinct branches 
of evidence all combine to establish the fact that the 
books of the New Testament, which we receive to-day, 
have come down to us from the days of the apostles; 
that, with the partial exceptions noted below, they have 
been recognised as sacred by the Church from the 
beginning ; and that in very early days they were formed 
into a definite collection, so as to constitute a “New 
Testament” corresponding to the “ Old.” 

1. Manuscripts. — The total number of manu- 
scripts of the Greek Testament that are known to exist 
and have been examined with more or less care, amounts 
to something like twelve hundred. They are divided 
into two classes, known respectively as “uncial” and 
“cursives.” The former class, written in capital letters, 
comprises all the more ancient among them, ranging from 
the fourth to the tenth century. The “cursives” are 
written in a small running hand, which began to come 
into use about the ninth century, and include the great 

1 Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 510. 
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bulk of the existing MSS. from that date to the six- 
teenth. 

The oldest MSS. are the four great Bibles of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, containing the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, as well as the original 
Greek of the New. These are known to scholars under 
the following titles -— 

i. Codew Vaticanus (B), in the Vatican Library at Rome, 
containing all the books of the New Testament except 
the later chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Pas- 
toral Epistles, Philemon, and the Revelation of S. John. 

ii. Codex Sinaiticus (x), discovered by Tischendorf in 
the convent of §. Catherine at Mount Sinai in 1859, 
now at St. Petersburg. This contains all the books of 
the New Testament without exception. 

Both of these MSS. are unhesitatingly assigned to the 
middle of the fourth century. 

ii. Codex Alexandrinus (A), in the British Museum. 
This, like the Sinaitic MS., contains every book of the 
New Testament, though several leaves are wanting at the 
beginning of S. Matthew’s Gospel, as well as two or 
three in other parts of the volume. 

iv. Codex Ephraemi (C), at Paris. This MS., in which 
the works of an eastern Father, Ephraem the Syrian, 
have been written over the Greek text of the Scriptures, 
is in a very fragmentary condition ; but sufficient remains 
to show us that it also originally contained the whole 
New Testament. Together with Codex Alexandrinus it 
is set down as belonging to the fifth century. 

Of later MSS. there is no need to give any account 
here. While to the textual critic many of them are of 
the highest value, they can scarcely be said to add 
materially to the evidence for the point that is here under 
consideration. But the existence of these four MSS. just 
enumerated is of itself sufficient to establish the existence 
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of the New Testament as a collected whole—a definite 
Canon — placed on a footing of equal authority with 
the Old Testament, some time before the date to which 
the earliest of them is assigned. And it may be added 
that the fact that there are such a number of MSS. 
remaining, many of them belonging to an early date, 
enables us to place far greater reliance on the correct- 
ness of the text of the New Testament than we can do 
on the text of any of the great classical writers of 
antiquity, whose works often rest on the evidence of one 
or two MSS., and those of a comparatively recent date. 
2. Wersions.—While the MSS. of the Greek Testa- 
ment thus testify to the existence of the collection before 
the middle of the fourth century, we are enabled, by the 
aid of the versions, to prove its acceptance by the Church 
some two centuries earlier still. For we find that before 
the second century had come to a close the books of the 
New Testament had been already translated into the 
vernacular in more than one country. The two oldest 
and most important versions or translations known to us 
are the Old Latin and the Syriac. Of these the former was 
in use in North Africa, probably in the days of Tertullian 
(A.D. 200), and certainly a considerable time before the 
days of S. Cyprian, by whom it is frequently quoted 
some fifty years later. It is, perhaps, scarcely correct to 
speak of the Old Latin as a single version. The 
MSS. of it which remain fall into distinct groups, from 
which scholars have concluded that besides the African 
text, used by Cyprian and others, there was another 
current, generally known as the European, which may 
have been originally an independent version. Should 


1from the European was probably formed the Italic, the third 
form in which the Old Latin is known to us. On these versions and 
their relation to each other see Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament, vol. ii, ch. iii. (Hid, 4) 
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this prove to be correct it will supply us with a fresh 
evidence to the existence and widespread use of the 
books of the New Testament in early days. 

No complete Old Latin version remains to us. It has 
come down in a partial and fragmentary form in the 
existing MSS. ; but enough remains to enable us to state 
with certainty that the version contained all the books 
of our present canon, except the Second Epistle of S. 
Peter, and (at least in the first instance) the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

Still older, perhaps, than the Old Latin is the original 
Syriac translation. The Peshito or Simple version 
is the Vulgate of the Syriac Church, and of itself can 
claim a high antiquity, although its actual date in the 
revised form in which it has come down to us is hard to 
determine. It has been placed by some scholars as 
early as the end of the second century; by others some 
time later. But portions of a still more ancient Syriac 
version have lately come to light. In 1842 a few 
fragments of a MS. of the fifth century were brought to 
England, and found to contain a limited number of 
passages from each of the four Gospels in a Syriac 
translation, different from that previously known. These 
were edited by Dr. Cureton; from whom the version is 
known as the Curetonian Syriac. It is thought to 
contain an older unrevised text, and to be not later than 
the middle of the second century. Since Cureton’s day a 
second MS. of a recension of the same version has been 
discovered at Mount Sinai which, happily, contains the 
whole of the Gospels. Whether this oldest Syriac 
version ever contained more than this it is impossible at 
present to determine. But in its revised form in the 
Peshito the canon of the Syriac Church comprises the 


1Jn -1892 by Mrs. Lewis, by whom an English translation of the 
Gospels has been published (1894), 
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whole of the New Testament except 2 Peter, 2 and 
3 John, Jude, and the Apocalypse. 

A third group of versions must also be mentioned, namely, 
the Egyptian. Of these there are various forms known 
to us, now generally termed “ Boharic,” “Sahidie” (or 
“Thebaic ”), and “ Bashmuric,” as well as fragments in 
other dialects. The early history of these is very 
obscure, but it has been said by a competent authority 
that we “should probably not be exaggerating if we 
placed one or both the Egyptian versions, the Boharic and 
Sahidic, or at least parts of them before the close of the 
second century.”1 Nor is there room for doubt that 
these versions contained the whole of the books of our 
present canon with the exception of the Apocalypse. 

3. Catalogues.—Besides MSS. and versions, a third 
important branch of evidence is furnished by the formal 
lists of the books of Scripture drawn up in the early 
centuries. Of these several have come down to us from 
the fourth century, when the canon of Scripture was 
made a special subject of inquiry and was finally settled 
in the Church. The list of the books of the New 
Testament, exactly as we have them at present, was 
definitely ratified at the Council of Carthage (4.D. 397). 
The catalogues given by Rufinus? (390) in Italy, by 
Gregory Nazianzen *(389) and Amphilochius ° (circa 380) 
in Asia Minor, by Athanasius * (367) in Alexandria, and 
Cyril of Jerusalem’ (348) in Palestine supply further 
evidence reaching back to the first half of the same 
century. In these the only book concerning the accept- 
ance of which there is any hesitation expressed is the 
Apocalypse. While it is definitely recognised as canon- 


1 Scrivener, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 98, 
“ Cone. Carth, Canon xxxix, 5 In Symb. § 87. 
* Carmina, § 1, xii. 5. 5 Ad Seleuch. 


© Hp. Fest, xxxix, * Catech, iv. 36. 
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ical by Rufinus and Athanasius, it is passed over in 
silence by Cyril) and expressly rejected by Gregory 
Nazianzen and Amphilochius. 

For the earlier part of the fourth century we have a 
still more important witness in the list of the books 
given by Eusebius in the third book of his Heclesiastical 
History? in which he sums up the results of his 
investigation on the subject of the canon. In this he 
tells us that all the books for which any claim to divine 
authority has been made may broadly be divided into two 
classes—(1) the acknowledged books (opuodoyovpeva), 
and (2) those which were disputed (avtiAeyoueva). In 
the first class (which he elsewhere describes as “ canoni- 
cal and acknowledged ”) he places the Four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of 8. Paul, the First 
Epistle of 8. Peter, and the First of S. John, and 
(with some hesitation) the Apocalypse. In the second 
class he finds it necessary to make a subdivision. (qa) 
Some of the disputed books, or Antilegomena, were 
nevertheless “recognised by most,” and these form a 
separate class, including the Epistles of S..James and 
S. Jude, 2 and 3 John, and 2 Peter. (bd) The remain- 
ing Antilegomena are set aside as spurious (vé0a), e.g. 
the Acts of Paul, the Pastor of Hermas, the Apocalypse 
of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the so-called “'Teach- 
ing of the Apostles,” and the Revelation of 8. John, 
“which some reject, but others class with the acknow- 
ledged books.” Nothing is said expressly in this passage 
concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews. But as there is 
no mention of it among the disputed books it may be 
supposed to be included among the Epistles of S. Paul, 


1 As it is also in the list appended to the fifty-ninth canon of the 
Council of Laodicea, 

2 Kusebius, H. #. II. xxv. 

STIL, iii, rept rev évdvadjKwv Kat djoroyouuevwr, 
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as it apparently is in an earlier chapter of the same 
book, although elsewhere it is spoken of as one of the 
Antilegomena.? 

The importance of this passage of Eusebius can 
hardly be exaggerated. Eusebius had made the recep- 
tion of the various books of the New Testament a 
subject of special inquiry; and the outcome of his 
researches was that he was aware of no doubts whatever 
as to the genuineness and authenticity of the great bulk 
of the books which have come down to us. Concerning 
seven books only, were doubts expressed by some of the 
authors whom he consulted. But for all these he 
was able to quote testimonies from earlier writers, and his 
deliberate judgment concerning them was that they were 
generally known and recognised. 

There appear to be no formal catalogues of the 
Scriptures belonging to the third century. But of a 
second century list one precious fragment remains. It 
is commonly known as the “ Muratorian Fragment on 
the Canon,” from its discoverer and first editor, 
Muratori.2 Its date, which is fixed by internal evidence, 
must be placed in the latter part of the second century.‘ 
The beginning of the document is unfortunately lost, and 
in other parts it appears to be mutilated. But that if 
we possessed it entire we should find that the Gospels 
according to 8. Matthew and S. Mark were recognised 


1JII. iii, ‘*Paul’s fourteen epistles are well-known and undisputed 
(apddnro Kai cagels), It is not, indeed, right to ignore the fact that 
some have rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, saying that it was 
disputed (dv7iAéyeoOar) by the Church of Rome, on the ground that it was 
not written by Paul.” 

2H. #. VI. xiii. 

3 The fragment is printed in Westcott’s History of the Canon, Appendix 
C, and in Routh’s Reliquie Sacre, vol. i. p. 398. 

4Dr. Salmon seems to stand alone in assigning it to the third 
century, see the Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iii. p. 1002. 
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there can be no reasonable doubt—for the opening 
sentences of what remains assign the third place to the 
Gospel of S. Luke, and the fourth to that of S. John. 
Besides these the fragment mentions the Acts of the 
Apostles; thirteen Epistles of 8. Paul; the Epistle of 
S. Jude; two (or three)! Epistles of S. John; the 
Apocalypses of John and Peter, “ which last some will 
not have read in the Church.” There is no mention in 
the fragment of the Epistles of 8. Peter, the Epistle of 
S. James, or (apparently) of that to the Hebrews.” 
But as the MS is only a fragment, no great stress can be 
laid on these omissions, and we may feel sure that in its 
original form it must at least have included the jirst 
Epistle of §. Peter, as we never hear of doubts 
expressed elsewhere concerning the reception of this. 

This is the earliest catalogue of the Scriptures that 
has come down to us. It proves conclusively two 
things—irst, that before the close of the second century 
a definite canon of the New Testament had been formed ; 
and, secondly, that this was substantially the same as 
our own, although, as we have seen, so late as the fourth 
century, some hesitation was felt in various quarters 
concerning the canonicity of a limited number of the 
books. 

4. Citations in early writers.—In order (1) to 
bridge over the interval between the latter part of the 

1 “Though only two Epistles of John are here mentioned, the opening 
sentence of the First Epistle has been quoted in the paragraph treating of 
the Gospel ; and it is possible that our writer may have read that epistle 
as a kind of appendix to the Gospel, and is here speaking of the other 
two.”—Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iii, p. 1001. It is cer- 
tainly hard to think that anyone could have accepted either the Second or 
Third Epistle without the other. 

2It has been suggested that the Epistle to the Hebrews may be 
referred to as the Epistle to the Alexandrians, which the writer speaks 


of as ‘‘forged under the name of Paul, bearing on” (or ‘‘in the interest 
of”) ‘‘the heresy of Marcion,” 
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second century and the apostolic age, and also (2) to 
establish the genuineness of the “ Antilegomena ” 
recourse must be had to the fourth branch of evidence. 
To the same age as the writer of the Muratorian 
fragment belong Tertullian and Ireneus; both of whom 
bear witness to the acceptance by the Church of a definite 
“canon” of Scripture.’ But earlier than about the year 
A.D. 170, although there is ample evidence of the exist- 
ence of all or almost all the books, the indications of a 
definite collection of them are but slight. In this period the 
canon of the New Testament was only being gradually 
formed by the separation of the genuine and authentic 
writings of apostles and apostolic men from all others. 
That a “fourfold gospel” was acknowledged at a 
comparatively early date is shown by the Dvatessaron of 
Tatian (A.D. 150-160), the recent discovery of which 
has placed beyond dispute the fact that it was a harmony 
of our four canonical Gospels.” Nor can there now be 
reasonable grounds for doubt that these four were known 
and used by Tatian’s master, Justin Martyr (140), by 
whom they are spoken of as the “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” 
and said to have been written by “apostles and apostolic 
men.”® ‘To a still earlier date (circa 130) we are taken 
by the fragments which remain of the work of Papias of 
Hierapolis, one of which, preserved by Eusebius, describes 
the origin of Gospels attributed to Matthew and Mark, 
which it is only natural to identify with those which 


1 On the evidence of Tertullian and Irenzeus see Sanday’s Gospels in the 
Second Century, ch. xiii. 

2See The Earliest Life of owr Lord, by H. Hill; and Hemphill’s 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

3 Apol. I. Ixvi. Ixvii.; ef. ch. xxxiii; Dial. Ixxxviii. ce. etc, See 
on the evidence of Justin Martyr Westcott’s Canon of the New Testament, 
p. 86, and for proof that Justin was acquainted with the Gospel of S. 
John, reference may be made especially to Ezra Abbot's Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. 
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certainly passed under these names a few years 
later." 

This brings us very near to the date at which the 
Gospels were written, and when it is added that in the 
writings of the apostolic Fathers and the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles? there are many striking coinci- 
dences of language with passages found in all the four 
Gospels, we need not hesitate to set these down as proofs 
of their existence and acceptance by the Church, from 
the days of those who were themselves the pupils and 
eompanions of the apostles. 

Equally clear is the witness of citations from early 
writers for the remainder of the books which Eusebius 
ranked as “acknowledged,” * and although it is clear that 


1 Kusebius, H. #. III. xxxix.; ef. Lightfoot, Hssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 142 seq. 

2S. Matt. xx. 6 is actually quoted in the Epistle of Barnabas, ch. 
iv., as Scripture, being quoted with the formula as yéyparra. There is 
a possible allusion to the Four Gospels in the Pastor of Hermas, vis. iii. 
13. With S. Matt. vii. 1, 2, and S. Luke, vi. 36-38, cf. Clement 
of Rome, Ad Cor. I. xiii., Hp. Polyc. ch. ii.; with S. Matt. xxvi. 24, 
and S. Mark xiv. 21, cf. Clement of Rome, 4d Cor. ch. xlvi.; with S. 
Matt. xxvi. 44, and S. Mark xiv. 38, cf. Polycarp, ch. vii.; with S. John 
vi. 82, 51, 53, vii. 38, cf. Ignatius, Ad Rom. vii.; with S. John x. 7, 
Ad Philad. ix. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles appears to borrow 
freely from S. Matthew’s Gospel. It also has coincidences with 8S. Luke 
(see ch. i., ix.), and S. John. 

* From the dets of the Apostles we have a clear quotation in Polycarpi., 
ef. Acts ii. 24; and coincidences with Clement of Rome, ch. ii. (ef. Acts 
xx. 85), and Ignatius, dd Smyrn. iii.; ef. Acts x. 41. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians is expressly quoted as St. Paul’s by 
Clement of Rome (ch. xlvii.), that to the Philippians by Polycarp, ch. 
iii. In Ignatius, dd Hphes. ch. xii., there is a reference to ‘‘every 
epistle” of S. Paul’s, which seems to imply a collection of them. Besides 
these there are numerous verbal coincidences so close as te be marked by 
Bishop Lightfoot as quotations. Thus for Romans see Ignatius, Ad 
Ephes. xix.; Polycarp, Ad Philip. vi. x. 

1 Corinthians, Clement of Rome, xxxiv. Ignatius, Ad Ephes. xvi. 
xviii.; 4d Rom. v.; Ad Philad, iii.; Polycarp, Ad Philip. iv. v. x. xi. 

2 Corinthians, Polycarp, dd Philip. ii. vi. 

Galatians, Ignatius, Ad Ephes, xvi. Polycarp Ad Philip, iii. v. 
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the “disputed” books only gradually won their way to 
universal recognition, yet it is believed that the final 
judgment of the Church in each case was correct, and 
that their genuineness can be satisfactorily established 
both from external and from internal evidence, } 

The brief sketch which has here been given, slight as 
it is, will be sufficient to show the nature of the grounds 
on which the Church has accepted the Canon of the 
New Testament. It will have made it clear that the 
great majority of the books must have been received 
from the days of the apostles without question, but that 
seven were not universally received until the latter part 
of the fourth century. Turning now to the text of the 
Article to see what is said on the canon of the New 
Testament, we are met by a difficulty. No list of the 
books is given, as in the case of the Old Testament. 
But two distinct statements are made which it is not 


' Ephesians, Ignatius, Ad Polyc. v. Polycarp, Ad Philip. i. xii. 

Philippians, Polycarp, Ad Philip. ix. xii. 

Colossians, Ignatius, Ad Ephes. x. 

2 Thessalonians, Polycarp, Ad Philip. xi. 

1 Timothy, Polycarp, Ad Philip. iv. xii. 

2 Timothy, ibid. v. ix. 

Titus, Clement of Rome, ii. 

1 Peter, Clement of Rome, xxx. (?) Ignatius, Ad Ephes. v. (%) Poly- 
carp, Ad Philip, i. ii. v. vii. viii. x. 

1 John, Polycarp, Ad Philip. vii. 

1 Of the disputed books there is strong attestation to hoth the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Epistle of S. James in Clement of Rome. See 
ch. xxx. xxxvi. xliii. xlix. There are doubtful allusions to 2 Peter in the 
same epistle. For 2 and 3 John and S. Jude nothing earlier than the 
Muratorian Fragment can be quoted. But for the Apocalypse there is 
ample evidence in Justin Martyr (Dial. lxxxi.; cf. Apol. xxviii.), Hermas 
(Vis. ii. 4; iv. 2), and Papias (see Lightfoot, Supernatural Religion, 
p- 214). Tor 2 Peter the external evidence is weaker than for any other 
book of the New Testament. ‘The ‘‘clear evidence begins with Origen, 
who, however, mentions that the epistle was doubted.” See Sanday, 
Inspiration, p. 382, and on the whole subject of the Genesis of the New 
Testament, see ibid. Lectures, vi. vii. 
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altogether easy to reconcile with each other. It is first 
stated that in the name of Holy Scripture we 
do understand those Canonical books of the Old 
and New Testaments, of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church; and finally, at 
the close of the Article, there is another statement on 
the subject, saying that all the books of the New 
Testament as they are commonly received we 
do receive and account canonical. Now there 
is no question that at the date at which the Article 
was drawn up all the Antilegomena were “commonly 
received,” and therefore to judge by the last paragraph 
of the Article they ought to be received now, whereas if 
the terms of the earlier statement be interpreted strictly 
they should be excluded, for most certainly doubts have 
been expressed concerning their authority in the Church. 

It is hard to find a satisfactory explanation of this 
ambiguity. A suggestion has been made that it was of 
set purpose that the terms of the Article were not made 
more precise. There certainly was at that time an 
inclination in some quarters to form a “canon within a 
canon,” or even to reject one or two of the books of the 
New Testament altogether. Luther, for instance, finding 
that 8. James’ language on justification by works was 
scarcely in harmony with his own theory on the subject 
was at one time disposed to reject this epistle,’ while 


1 “With bold self-reliance he created a purely subjective standard for 
the canonicity of the Scriptures, in the character of their ‘teaching of 
Christ,” and while he placed the Gospel and First Epistle of S. John, the 
Hpistles of 8. Paul to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and the First 
lipistle of S. Peter, in the first rank, as containing the ‘kernel of 
Christianity,” he set aside the Epistles to the Hebrews, S. Jude, Si 
James, and the Apocalypse at the end of his version, and spoke of them, 
and of the remaining Antilegomena with varying degrees of disrespect, 
though he did not separate 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John from the other 
Rpistles.”—Diclionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 518. For Luther's 
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others among the foreign reformers were anxious to 
place the Antilegomena on a lower level than the rest of 
the books. It is possible, therefore, that the Article 
was left as it now stands, in order to give some latitude 
for subscription, so that those scholars who were led 
to place any of the Antilegomena on a lower level of 
authority might be able to shelter themselves behind the 
conflicting terms of the Article. “A distinction,” says 
Bishop Westcott, “remains between the ‘canonical’ 
books, and such ‘canonical books as have never been 
doubted in the Church, and it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the framers of the Articles intended 
to leave a freedom of judgment on a point on which the 
greatest of the continental reformers, and even of Romish 
scholars (Sixtus Sen. Bidlioth. s. i. 1; Cajetan, Pref. ad 
Epp., ad Hebr., Jac., 2, 3 John, Jude) were divided.” * 
This view is possible, but it is perhaps over-subtle, and 
moreover it would involve the admission that the Anti- 
legomena, though “ canonical,” are not included in what 
the article calls “Holy Scripture,” for in the name of 
Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church; and it has been pro- 
posed to understand “the Church” in the clause just 
quoted as referring to the Church unwersal, It is on 
the whole true, even of the Antilegomena, that though 
their authority has been questioned in particular parts of 
the Church, yet, so far as we know, there has never been 
any doubt about their authority in the Church as a whole.” 
language on the Epistle of 8. James, which he actually described as a 
“right strawy epistle,” see Huther’s Commentary on St. James (E. T.), 
. 25. 
1 Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 518. 

2 “Some of them, as, for instance, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 


Apocalypse—have been the subject of much doubt in the East and West, 
as the case may be. But the article asserts that there has been no doubt 


18 
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According to Eusebius they were “recognised by most” 
of the writers whom he consulted, and so the words of 
the Article might fairly be taken to cover them all. 


III. Zhe Position of “ the other Books.” 


Under this head it will be well to consider separately-— 

(a) The meaning of the term “ Apocrypha.” 

(0) The position assigned to the Apocrypha by the 
Church of England, and the arguments by which it 
may be supported. 


(a) The meaning of the term Apocrypha.—tThe adjec- 
tive dméxpudos is used in the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament and in the New Testament in its ordi- 
nary classical sense of “ hidden” or “secret” (see 8S. Luke 
viii. 17, Col. ii. 3, and ef. Ecclus. xxiii, 19). From 
this meaning it was employed even in pre-Christian times 
by teachers who claimed a higher “esoteric” wisdom, 
which they embodied in secret, 7.e. apocryphal writings.' 
The plan of embodying teaching in such “secret” books 
which might not be openly read and used was one 
against which the Church set her face from the begin- 
ning. But it was the plan adopted by many of the 
heretical sects, and hence the word “apocryphal” as 
applied to their writings rapidly came to be a word of 
reproach, and to denote the ideas of spwrious and heretical. 
It has been thought that this reference of the word was 
facilitated by an analogous use of a Hebrew word with 
about them in the Church Catholic; that is, at the very first time that 
the Catholic or whole Church had the opportunity of forming a judgment 
on the subject, it pronounced in favour of the canonical books. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews was doubted by the West, and the Apocalypse by 
the East, only while those portions of the Church investigated separately 
from each other, only till they compared notes, interchanged sentiments, 


and formed a united judgment,”—J. H. Newman, in Tract XC. p. 6, 
Reprint of 1865, 1Cf, 2 Esdras xii. 37, 38, xiv. 44. 
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much the same meaning. The late Hebrew or Aramaic 
term Genuzim (=hidden) was applied by the Jews 
originally to the worn-out copies of the Scripture rolls, 
which were no longer suitable for use in the synagogue, 
and were therefore withdrawn and consigned to a special 
chamber, known as the Genizah. It thus came to denote 
that a book was for some cause or other unfit for public 
reading." How far it was as a translation of Genuzim 
that Apocryphal came into familiar use in the Chris- 
tian Church it is hard to say, but it is certain that 
during the second century it was employed as a term of 
reproach, as described above. In this way it is used by 
such early writers as Ireneus,? Tertullian? and Clement 
of Alexandria; and this sense has attached to the 
adjective “apocryphal” ever since, so that by the term 
Apocryphal Gospels are denoted the spurious Gospels 
forged by heretics, and rejected by the Church. This 
appears to be the invariable use of the word till well on 
in the fourth century. Before this time it was never 
applied to those books which were “read in the Church 
for example of life and instruction of manners.” 
These were ordinarily termed Ecclesiastical, and were 
carefully distinguished from the discredited Apocryphal 
works. Rufinus writing towards the close of the fourth 
century describes very clearly the practice of an earlier 
age. After enumerating the books of the Hebrew Bible 
and of the New Testament, he says: “These are the books 
which the Fathers included in the canon, and from which 
they wished the assertions of our faith to be established.” 
He then adds the following: “ But you must know that 

1 See Sanday, Jnspiration, p. 105, and cf. Wildeboer, The Origin of the 


Canon of the Old Testament, p. 91. Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old 
Testament, p. 56. 

2 Adv. Her. bk. I. ch. xiii. 

3 De Pudic, ch. x. xx; De Anima, ch. ii. 

4 Strom. I. xix. 69. 
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there are other books which were called by our ancestors 
not Canonical but Ecclesiastical; that is, that which is 
called the Wisdom of Solomon, and another which is 
called the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, which book is 
called among the Latins by the descriptive name Kcclesi- 
asticus, by which term not the author of the book but 
the kind of the writing is designated. And of the same 
order is the Book of Tobit, and Judith, and the Books of 
the Maccabees. And in the New Testament, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the Two Ways, and the Judgment of 
Peter, all of which they wished to be read indeed in 
Church, but not to be brought forward for confirming the 
authority of the faith from them. But the rest of the 
writings they termed Apocryphal, which they would not 
have read in Church.”! In the fourth century, how- 
ever, a wider meaning was given to the word “apocry- 
phal.” 8. Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical 
Lectures contents himself with a twofold division of the 
books—(1) the canonical ones, which alone he would have 
read in Church, and (2) the apocryphal ones, against 
which he urgently warns his hearers? Since the 
canonical books, of which he gives a list, embrace only 
those of the Hebrew canon, it is manifest that “apocry- 
phal” is used by him in the sense of “withdrawn from 
public reading,” and indicates nothing as to the character 
of the books to which it was applied. Practically it be- 
comes the equivalent of “non-canonical.” In this use of 
the word Cyril is followed by 8. Jerome at the end of 
the century. In his famous “Prologus Galeatus,” the pre- 
face to his new translation of the Scriptures, he gives a 
list of the books of the Hebrew Canon, after which he 
says: “Quicquid extra hos est, inter Apocrypha esse 
ponendum. Igitur Sapientia, que vulgo Salomonis 
inscribitur, et Jesu filii Syrach liber, et Judith, et Tobias, 
1 In Symb. § 88. 2 St. Cyril, Catech. iv. 35. 
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et Pastor non swnt in Canone.”1 Here, exactly as in S. 
Cyril, the word means nothing more than non-canonical, 
and includes the books which had been usually termed 
Ecclesiastical, as well as those spurious and rejected 
ones to which the term had commonly been applied. It 
is probably from this passage of S. Jerome that the 
substantive Apocrypha has been formed, as the title of 
that collection of books which the Church of England 
declines to regard as canonical, but reads in the Church 
for example of life and instruction of manners. 

The following table will serve to illustrate what has 
been said, and will help to make clear the varying sense 
of the word :— 


ale Greek Books, not 
anded’b regarded by the Spurious and 
the ewe oie Jews as Sacred, Rejected 
‘Authorita. | Put read publicly Books. 
4iver by the Church. 
The Early Church Canonical | Ecclesiastical | Apocryphal 





S. Jerome (after S. Cyril) | Canonical Apocryphal 


The Church of England Canonical | The Apocrypha | Apocryphal 








The Church of Rome Canonical Apocryphal 








(0) The position assigned by the Church of England to 
the Apocrypha, and the arguments by which it may be 
supported. — It will be evident from what has been 


1 There is this difference between the use of the word in Jerome and 
Cyril. Jerome distinctly applies it to books which were publicly read in 
church, while Cyril would apparently have none but the canonical books 
read, and therefore with him the term ‘‘apocryphal” very fairly corres- 
ponds to the Hebrew Genuzim. Cf. also the use of the word in Origen’s 
“Letter to Africanus,’”’ Opera, vol. i. p. 12 seq. 
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already said that the position assigned to these books by 
the Church of England is precisely that given to them by 
the early Church. “The other books (as Hierome 
saith), the Church doth read for example of life 
and instruction of manners; but yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine. The state- 
ment of Jerome upon which this is based has been 
already quoted, as also the very similar language of 
Rufinus. The practice of the Church of England has 
been objected to on two opposite grounds. Romanists, 
who have obliterated the distinction between these books 
and those of the Hebrew canon, maintain that we do not 
assign proper honour to them. Protestants have com- 
plained that we show them too much respect. The 
sketch of the history of the canon of the Old Testament 
given in an earlier section will show the grounds upon 
which the practice of the Church of England may be 
justified as against Roman objections. Our contention is 
that the position which we assign to these books is 
identical with that given to them in the primitive Church. 
In reply to the objection brought from the opposite 
quarter we cannot do better than follow the guidance 
of Richard Hooker, who was called on to defend the 
practice of the Church against the Puritans, who wished 
to do away with the use of these books altogether. He 
meets the objection—(1) by the appeal to the practice of 
antiquity ; (2) by showing that since we make clear that 
there is a real distinction between these books and the 
canonical ones, no confusion between the two can arise; 
(3) by pointing out “the divine excellency of some things 
in all, and of all things in certain of those Apocrypha” ; 
and (4) by the pertinent question: “If in that which we 
are to read there happen by the way any clause, sentence, 
or speech that soundeth towards error, should the mix- 
ture of a little dross constrain the Church to deprive 
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herself of so much gold, rather than learn how by art, and 
judgment to make separation of the one from the 
other ?” 1} 


1 Hooker, cecil. Polity, bk. V. ch. xx. It may be added that in 
Hooker’s day the defence of the practice of the Church was harder than 
it is in our own. Bel and the Dragon, and Susanna and the Elders, 
were scarcely edifying, nor was all of Tobit suitable for public reading in 
Church. That there was some ground for the Puritan objections was ad- 
mitted shortly after Hooker wrote, for in the revision of the Prayer Book 
made after the Hampton Court Conference in 1604, Bel and the Dragon 
and Tobit v. vi. and viii. were omitted from the daily lessons, Most 
unwisely, as it seems, they were restored after the Savoy Conference in 
1662, and remained in use among the daily lessons until the revision of 
the Lectionary in 1871. This revision materially reduced the number of 
lessons from the Apocrypha, and at the present day nothing is read except 
from Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch. 
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De Vetert Testamento. 


Testamentum vetus Novocontrar- 
ium non est, quandoquidem tam in 
veteri quam in novo, per Christum, 
qui unicus est mediator Dei et 
hominum, Deus et Homo, eterna 
vita humano generi est proposita, 
Quare male sentiunt, qui veteres 
tantum in promissiones temporarias 
sperasse confingunt. Quanquam 
lex a Deo data per Mosen, quoad 
Ceremonias et ritus, Christianos 
non astringat, neque civilia ejus 
precepta in aliqua Republica neces- 
sario recipi debeant ; nihilominus 
tamen ab obedientia mandatorum 
que Moralia vocantur, nullus quan- 
tumvis Christianus est solutus. 


Of the Old Testament. 


The Old Testament is not con- 
trary to the New, for both in the 
Old and New Testament everlasting 
life is offered to mankind by Christ, 
who is the only Mediator between 
God and man, being both God and 
man. Wherefore they are not to 
be heard which feign that the old 
fathers did look only for transitory 
promises, Although the law given 
from God by Moses, as touching 
ceremonies and rites, do not bind 
Christian men, nor the civil pre- 
cepts thereof ought of necessity to 
be received in any commonwealth: 
yet notwithstanding, no Christian 
man whatsoever, is free from the 
obedience of the commandments 
which are called moral. 


Tuis Article was brought into its present form by 
Archbishop Parker in 1563, being formed out of two 
separate articles of the Edwardian series. 

Article VI. of that set was entitled, “The Old Testament 


is not to be refused.” 


It ran as follows :— 


“The Old Testament is not to be put away as though 


it were contrary to the New, but to be kept still, for 
both in the Old and New Testaments everlasting life is 
offered to mankind by Christ, who is the only Mediator 
between God and man, being both God and man. Where- 
fore they are not to be heard which feign that the old 


fathers did look only for transitory promises.” 
280 
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Article XIX. of the same series was this: “ All men 
are bound to keep the moral law.” 

“The law which was given of God by Moses, although 
it bind not Christian men as concerning the ceremonies 
and rites of the same; neither is it required that the 
civil precepts and orders of it should of necessity be re- 
ceived in any commonwealth: yet no man (be he never 
so perfect a Christian) is exempt and lose from the 
obedience of those commandments which are called moral. 
Wherefore they are not to be hearkened unto, who affirm 
that Holy Scripture is given only to the weak, and do 
boast themselves continually of the Spirit, of whom (they 
say) they have learnt such things as they teach, although 
the same be most evidently repugnant to the Holy 
Scripture.” 

The object of the Article is evidently to condemn two 
opposite errors, which were current in the sixteenth 
century among some of the Anabaptist sects. 

1. The opinions of those who rejected the Old Tes- 
tament entirely, and claimed to be themselves superior 
to the demands of the moral law, as laid down in it. Of 
these Anabaptists there is a notice in a work of Alley, 
Bishop of Exeter, at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
which aptly illustrates the language of the Article. 

“Here I note only one thing, which is the temerity, 
ignorance, and blasphemy of certain phantastical heads, 
which hold that the prophets do write only to the people 
of the Old Testament, and that their doctrine did pertain 
only to their time; and would seclude all the Fathers 
that lived under the law from the hope of eternal salva- 
tion. And here is also a note to be gathered against them 
which utterly reject the Old Testament, as a book nothing 
necessary to the Christians which live under the gospel.”* 


1 Alley’s Poore Man’s Librarie, ii, 97, quoted in Hardwick On the Articles, 
p. 395. 
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2. While some of the Anabaptists thus set aside the 
Old Testament as unnecessary, others adopted an error 
of a different character, and insisted that the whole civil 
and ceremonial law was still a matter of divine obligation 
for Christians. The outcome of this was seen in the 
extraordinary scenes that took place soon after 1533 at 
Miinster in Westphalia, where the Anabaptists, under 
John of Leyden, set up what can only be described as a 
parody of the Jewish commonwealth, which they termed 
the “New Jerusalem.”! That the error was causing 
trouble in England also appears from the &eformatio 
Legum Eeclesiasticarum, in which it is expressly con- 
demned, together with the entire rejection of the Old 
Testament. 

“De iis, qui vetus Testamentum aut totum rejiciunt, 
aut totum exigunt. Deinde quomodo priscis temporibus 
Marcionitarum sordes, Valentinianorum et Manicheorum 
fluxerunt, et aliz similes earum mult feces, a quibus 
vetus Testamentum ut absurdum malumque, et cum novo 
dissidens, repudiabatur, sic multi nostris temporibus in- 
veniuntur, inter quos Anabaptiste preecipue sunt collo- 
candi, ad quos si quis vetus Testamentum alleget, illud 
pro abrogato jam et obsoleto penitus habent, omnia que 
in illo posita sunt ad prisca majorum nostrorum tempora 
referentes. Itaque nihil eorum ad nos statuunt pervenire 
debere. Aliorum autem contrarius est, sed ejusdem im- 
pietatis error, qui usque adeo vetus ad Testamentum 
adherescunt, ut ad circumcisionem et a Mose quondam 
institutas ceremonias necessario nos revocent.”? 

The principal subjects to be considered in connection 
with this Article are the following :— 

1. The Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New. 


1See Mosheim’s Heclesiustical History, vol. iii. p. 143 (Ed. Stubbs). 
2 Reformatio Legum Leclesiasticarum, De Heresibus, ch. 4. 
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2. The old fathers did not look only for transitory 
promises. 

3. The ceremonial and civil law of the Jews is not 
binding on Christians. 

4. The moral law remains of lasting and universal 
obligation. 


I. Lhe Old Testament is not contrary to the New. 


The statement of the Article on this subject is as 
follows: The Old Testament is not contrary to 
the New, for both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment everlasting life is offered to mankind by 
Christ, who is the only Mediator between God 
and man, being both God and man. 

In the present day there is perhaps no probability of 
a revival of the view of many among the early Gnostics 
that the Old Testament is positively contrary to the New. 
Such a position could scarcely be taken up by anyone 
who started from the acceptance of the canon of the 
New Testament without mutilation. The several books 
of it are so interpenetrated with references and allusions 
‘to the Scriptures of the Jews, and the gospel is so mani- 
festly built up upon the Old Dispensation that an actual 
contradiction between the two is almost inconceivable. 
But modern criticism has insisted so strongly on the 
inferiority of the Old Testament to the New, and has 
brought out into such strong relief the imperfection of 
the old system, that it may be well to point out that 
there is nothing in the Article which calls us to deny this 
imperfection, or to maintain that the Old Testament is 
not inferior to the New. The general statements made 
in the article were clearly never intended to decide details 
of criticism or to bind the clergy who sign them to a 
particular view of the religious development of Israel. 
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The principle which our Lord Himself has taught us that 
some things were permitted under the Old Covenant “ for 
the hardness of men’s hearts”+ admits of a wide range of 
application. But if the two dispensations are both from 
the same God they cannot be contrary the one to the 
other. That is the main point which the Article is con- 
cerned to maintain, and room is left for whatever views 
the discoveries of criticism may establish or render pro- 
bable as to the condition of Israel in early days, the 
origin of its sacred rites, and the course of its religious 
development. 

Further, it will be noticed that the Article bases the 
unity of the two Testaments on the hope of redemption 
through the Messiah, which is common to them both. 
The same position is maintained in the homilies. In the 
“second part of the homily of faith,” the writer says of 
the “old fathers” that “although they were not named 
Christian men, yet it was a Christian faith that they had ; 
for they looked for all benefits of God the Father through 
the merits of His Son Jesus Christ, as we now do. This 
difference is between them and us; for they looked when 
Christ should come, and we be in the time when He is 
come. Therefore saith S. Augustine, ‘ The time is altered 
and changed, but not the faith. For we have both one 
faith in one Christ.’ ”? 

It is impossible that this can have been intended to 
suggest that all the “old fathers” had a clear knowledge 
of the “ merits of Jesus Christ.” Such an assertion would 
be quite unwarrantable. But it is a simple fact of 
history that, under the Old Covenant, there did in time 
grow up a very clear and definite expectation of a 
Messiah to come. In early days, no doubt, the hope 


1§. Matt. xix. 8, 
° The Homilies, p. 39 (Ed. S.P.C.K.), The reference to Augustine is te 
In Joan. Tract, xlv, 
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was but of an indefinite character, and there was little, 
if any, expectation of a personal deliverer. But as we 
follow out the course of the history we are able to see 
how the hope was gradually narrowed down to a race, a 
tribe, a family, and how it tended more and more to 
centre in a single person. To trace out the growth of 
this hope, and to mark its increasing definiteness, belongs 
to the province of the interpreter of the Old Testament 
rather than to that of the commentator on the Articles. 
The briefest outline must suffice here. 

The earliest indication of the hope is found in the 
Protevangelium, immediately after the fall, when the 
promise was made that the “seed of the woman” should 
bruise the serpent’s head After the flood it was not 
obscurely hinted that the blessing should come in the 
line of Shem2 The call of Abraham? the choice of 
Isaac rather than Ishmael,‘ of Jacob rather than Esau,° 
narrowed down the line still more; while, whatever be 
the true interpretation of the words rendered in the 
English Bible ‘till Shiloh come, the exalted language 
used in the blessing of Judah, at the very least marks 
out this tribe for pre-eminence, and points to it as the 
one from which the promised blessings should be looked 
tore 


1 Gen. iii, 15. ‘‘ The Protevangelium is a faithful miniature of the entire 
history of humanity, a struggling seed ever battling for the ultimate 
victory. Here is the germinal idea which unfolds in the sufferings and 
sorrows, the hopes and joys of our race, until it is realised in the sublime 
victories of redemption.” —C. A. Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, p. 77. 

2Gen. ix. 26, 27. All the commentators call attention to the signi- 
ficant fact that the name of the covenant God Jehovah occurs alone in 
the blessing of Shem, 

8 Gen. xii. 1-3. 4 Gen. xiii. 15, xv. 4, xvii. 1-21. 

5 Gen. xxy. 23, cf. ch. xxvii. 

6 Gen. xlix. 9-12. The margin of the R.V. will show the English 
reader how doubtful is the rendering ‘‘till Shiloh come.” There is really 
no support whatever for it from antiquity, and it probably rests on an 
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The choice of the house of David marks a fresh stage 
in the development of the hope. From the time of the 
great promise made to him in 2 Sam. vi, the consum- 
mation of the kingdom of God is connected with a king 
of the line of David, to whom God will be in a special 
way a “ Father,” and who shall be in a special way God’s 
“Son.” But even so, for some considerable period, the 
thought is rather of a line of kings than of one 
individual;+ and not till the crisis of the Assyrian 
invasion in the eighth century do we find that the hope 
is definitely connected with the thought of a personal 
Messiah. In the prophecies of Isaiah and Micah we 
meet for the first time with detailed predictions, which 
point forward with unmistakeable clearness to a child 
who should be born, whose name should be called 
“ Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace,” and who should reign on the throne of 
David.2, From this time onward, the evidence of the 
expectation of a personal Messiah is clear and decisive, 
and may be traced in the writings of the later prophets, 
both before and after the Captivity,? as well as in later 


erroneous reading, nbw for nv. The latter reading is implied in most of 
the ancient versions, and would give one or other of the following 
renderings: (1) ‘‘ Till there come that which is his,” or (2) ‘‘ Till He come 
whose [it is].”” In the latter case there is reference to a personal Messiah, 
whereas, if the former rendering be adopted, the clause must be regarded 
as an indeterminate expression of the Messianic hope. See, on the whole 
passage, S. R. Driver in the Cambridge Journal of Philology, vol. xiv. 
No. 27, and Spurrell’s Votes on Genesis, p. 835 seq. 

1 That the thought is primarily of the dine in the original promise in 
2 Sam. vii. is shown by ver. 14. ‘‘I will be his father, and he shall be 
my son ; if he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, 
and with the stripes of the children of men.” It is impossible to apply 
these last words to the personal Messiah. 

? See especially Isa, vii. 14, ix. 6, 7 and xi. 1-10 ; Micah iv. 8, v. 2-7. 

3 In Jeremiah there are the great prophecies of ‘‘the Branch” in xxiii. 
5-8, and xxxiii. 14-26, and in Ezekiel there is the promise of ‘one 
Shepherd, even my servant David,” ch. xxxiv, 28, xxxvii. 24; ef. ch. 
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Jewish writings, such as the Book of Enoch and the 
Psalms of Solomon,! which never obtained admission 
within the canon. 

Modern criticism may affect the interpretation of 
particular passages. It may show us that texts which 
were relied on by the older expositors as prophecies of 
the Messiah can no longer be appealed to with the same 
confidence as formerly. It may even involve a re- 
writing of the whole history of the Messianic hope. 
But the broad truth stated in the Article will remain 
untouched by this, for the undeniable fact that, before 
the Incarnation, the fathers who lived under the Old 
Covenant had come to look for the “redemption of 
Israel,” and were expecting a personal Messiah of the 
house of David is sufficient to justify the general state- 
ment that “both in the Old and New Testament ever- 
lasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and man, being both God and man.” 


II. The Old Fathers did not look only for 
Transitory Promises. 


Here again it can scarcely be thought that the 
Article is designed to close the door to criticism on a 
subject on which widely different views have been held 
by devout scholars within the Church, namely, the belief 
of the Jews, under the Old Dispensation, in a future life 
beyond the grave. The statement that they are not 
to be heard which feign that the old fathers did 
look only for transitory promises can never have 


xxi. 27, where there is a probable allusion to Gen. xlix. 10. In the 
prophets of the return from the Captivity, the clearest Messianic 
prophecies are those in Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, of ‘‘the Branch,” which rest on 
the previous ones of Jeremiah. In Haggai ii. 6-9 the thought of a 
personal Messiah is not prominent, See the R.V. ‘‘the desirable things 
of all nations shall come,” for ‘‘ the desire” of the A.V. 

1 See the Book of Enoch, ch. xlvy-lvii., which describes the coming of 
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been intended to compel us to maintain that the doctrine 
of a future life was clearly taught by Moses. We are 
expressly told in the New Testament that “life and 
immortality are brought to light by the gospel,’+ and 
the whole tendency of modern criticism is to emphasise 
this by denying that there are sure and certain traces of 
a belief in a state of future bliss till a comparatively late 
period in the history of the Jews. It is patent to every- 
one that the promises of the Mosaic law, as a rule, 
refer exclusively to this life (see Ex. xx. 12, xxiii. 
25-31; Levit. xxvi. etc.), and that length of days and 
temporal prosperity are the rewards contemplated in 
it. Moreover, it would seem that throughout the Old 
Testament, attention is for the most part concentrated 
on this life. It is “the land of the living” (see Ps. lit. 5; 
Isa. lil. 8; Jer. xi. 19, etc.). Death is regarded as an 
evil, and the dread of it is evident even among the best 
of the Hebrews, so that it has been said with some show 
of truth that they never spoke of death without a 
shudder (see Ps. Ixxxviii. and Isa. xxxviii. in illustration 
of this), Nevertheless, while all this is admitted, it 
must not be forgotten that there is another side to it as 
well. Death is never regarded as annihilation, An 
existence of some sort after death is everywhere 
assumed in the Old Testament. Dathan and Abiram 
go down “alive” into Sheol (Num. xvi. 30). Jaeob’s 
anticipation that he will go down to Sheol to Joseph 
(Gen. xxxvil. 35), and the familiar expression that a 
man was “gathered to his fathers,’ are evidences of a 
belief in a “something” beyond this life even in the 


the chosen ruler of God, and ch. xc., where the Messiah is introduced 
under the figure of a white bullock. In the Psalms of Solomon, the 
Messiah of the house of David is spoken of in xvii. 23 seg. and xviii, 1-9, 
and is for the first time definitely called xpucrds Kuptos. 

S22 Tim. i 10, 
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earliest days. But the state of the deceased, or the 
“shades,’* in Sheol or Hades, was in itself a state of 
unblessedness, not worthy to be called “life”; and only 
very gradually did the conception of a resurrection make 
its way among the Jews. What the pious Jew really 
looked for was life in and with God; that is the “ eternal 
life” which is offered to mankind in both the Old and 
New Testaments alike. It has been truly said that “the 
antithesis in the psalmist’s mind is not between life 
here and life hereafter (as we speak), but between life 
with and life without God; and for the moment, in the 
consciousness of the blessedness of fellowship with God, 
death fades from his view.”* So by degrees the Jew 
who had come to believe in “the living God” and his 
own communion with Him, came at last to see that 
there was involved in this the doctrine of a future life, 
for the communion could not be broken by death. It 
is, however, often hard to say whether the union of the 
soul with God, after which the psalmists were feeling, 
was contemplated by them as consummated in this life 
or the next. Such Psalms as xvi., xvil., xlix., and lxxii., 
which contain the most exalted language on this subject, 
have been variously interpreted. But even if we put it 
at the lowest, they contain “the germ and principle of 
the doctrine of the resurrection.” Still, however we may 
interpret them, it is clear that the doctrine was no 
article of faith to the Jews. It formed no part of the 
creed of the Jewish Church. There could not be a 
better instance of the manner in which it was worked 
out by the individual than that given by the Book of 


lpn, the word is used for the eldwra xapdvrwy in Job xxvi. 5; Ps, 
Ixxxviii. 11; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 16; Isa. xiv. 9, xxvi. 14,19. It 
signifies properly ‘‘relaxed ” or ‘‘ weak,” 

2 Professor Kirkpatrick on the Psalms (Cambridge Bible), vol. ii. 
p. 274. 
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Job, which modern critics are inclined to regard asa 
late work, not earlier than the time of the Babylonish 
captivity. Had the doctrine of the resurrection formed 
a part of the traditional creed of the writer, it would 
not have been represented as only gradually dawning 
upon the mind of Job. Three distinct stages are ap- 
parent in his apprehension of it. 

In chapter vii. there is utter disbelief in anything of 
the kind. 


‘‘Oh remember that my life is wind: 
Mine eye shall no more see good. 
The eye of him that seeth me shall behold me no more: 
Thine eyes shall be upon me, but I shall not be. 
As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, 
So he that goeth down to Sheol shall come up no more. 
He shall no more return to his house, 
Neither shall his place know him any more” (vers. 7-10). 


In chapter xiv. the longing for a resurrection has arisen 
in Job’s heart. He sees that nature points to one, and 
feels that if he could only look forward to one for him- 
self, he could endure his present sufferings with greater 
calmness ; but he is still very far from believing in one. 


‘There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
And that the tender branch thereof will not cease, 
Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
And the stock thereof die in the ground ; 
Yet through the scent of water it will bud, 
And put forth boughs like a plant. 
But man dieth, and wasteth away : 
Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 
As the waters fail from the sea, 
And the river decayeth and drieth up; 
So man lieth down and riseth not : 
Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 
Nor be roused out of their sleep. 
Oh that Thou wouldst hide me in Sheol, 
That Thou wouldst keep me secret, until Thy wrath be past, 
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That thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember me! 
If a man die, shall he live again ? 
All the days of my warfare would I wait, 
Till my release should come. 
Thou shouldest call, and I would answer Thee: 
Thou wouldest have a desire to the work of Thine hands” 
(Vers. 7-15). 


Finally, in chapter xix., he rises to the certainty that 
God will appear as his “ vindicator,” and that he shall be 
granted a vision of God after death. 


** But I know that my redeemer liveth, 
And that He shall stand up at the last upon the earth: 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 
Yet from my flesh shall I see God: 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another” (Vers. 25-27).} 


There are other late passages in which the hope of a 
resurrection appears with unmistakeable clearness, such 
as Isaiah xxv1. 19: “Thy dead shall live; my dead bodies 
shall arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; 
for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast forth the dead.” ? 

In the vision of “the dry bones” in Ezekiel xxxvii, 
though it is a national restoration that is primarily con- 
templated, yet some knowledge of the resurrection is pre- 
supposed, as otherwise the passage would be almost 
meaningless. Clearer still is Daniel xii, 2, which in- 


1 On this passage sec A. B, Davidson’s commentary in the Cambridge 
Bible, and cf. Driver’s Introduction to the Interature of the Old Testament, 
p. 898. Both the English and the Scotch professor agree in seeing in the 
passage distinct intimation of a belief in a life beyond the grave. The 
translation given above is that of the R. V., but ‘‘redeemer” would be 
more properly ‘‘vindicator,” and ‘‘from my flesh” probably signifies 
‘‘apart from” or ‘‘deprived of” my flesh, not as it is understood in the 
A. V., ‘‘in my flesh.” 

3 Modern critics generally assign this passage to a post-exilic dats, 
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troduces most distinctly the idea of future retribution, 
and shows the highest point reached by the faithful under 
the old covenant : 

“Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt. And they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as: the stars for ever and 
ever.” + 

That there was only some such gradual development 
of the belief, as has been thus briefly indicated, appears 
to be a most certain result of criticism. But, from what has 
been said, it will be evident that even from early days the 
way was prepared for the future doctrine, and in germ and 
principle it was there from the earliest day on which the 
Jew recognised God as Ais God, and felt that life in and 
with him was the supreme object of desire. When once 
he had grasped this, it could not be said that he “looked 
only for transitory promises.” 2 Nor should it be for- 
gotten that our Lord and His apostles teach us to see in 
the sayings of the Old Testament deeper and fuller mean- 
ings, unrecognised probably by those who first uttered 
or heard them. “ That the dead are raised, even Moses 
showed, in the place concerning the Bush, when he called 
the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. Now He is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living; for all live unto Him” (8S. Luke xx. 
37, 38). “These all died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them, and greeted them 
from afar, and having confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such things 


1 See on all these passages Driver's Sermons on the Old Testament, Serm. 
4, ‘Growth of Belief in a Future State.” 

? On this point see a remarkable letter in the Life of I’. D. Muurice, 
vol. i. p. 896. 
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make it manifest that they are seeking after a country of 
their own. And if, indeed, they had been mindful of 
that country from which they went out, they would have 
had the opportunity to return. But now they desire a 
better country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed of them, to be called their God; for He hath 
prepared for them a city” (Heb. xi. 13-16). 

It has never been seriously maintained that these 
passages decide once for all the question of the actual 
amount of knowledge concerning a future state possessed 
by the Jews, and since the Article certainly says no more 
than they do, we may rest assured that it leaves us free 
to decide the critical question on critical grounds. And 
it may be added that it is a remarkable fact that when 
the reformers put forth the first book of the Homilies 
containing a sermon “On the Dread of Death,” they could 
apparently find no passage to quote from the Old Testa- 
ment for the belief of the Jews in a life of bliss after 
death earlier than the Book of Wisdom, on which, there- 
fore, they fell back, appealing to it as “Scripture,” and 
citing it as establishing the point in question. 

“ Now, the holy fathers of the old law, and all faithful 
and righteous men which departed before our Saviour 
Christ’s ascension into heaven, did by death depart from 
troubles into rest; from the hands of their enemies into 
the hands of God; from sorrows and sicknesses unto 
joyful refreshing, into Abraham’s bosom, a place of all 
comfort and consolation, as Scriptures do plainly by 
manifest words testify. The Book of Wisdom saith, That 
the righteous men’s souls be in the hand of God, and no 
torment shall touch them. They seemed to the eyes of foolish 
men to die; and their death was counted miserable, and 
their departing out of this world wretched ; but they be in 
rest. And another place saith, Zhat the righteous shall 
live for ever, and their reward is with the Lord, and 
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their minds be with God, who 1s above all; therefore they 
shall receive a glorious kingdom, and a beautiful crown at 
the Lord’s hand. And in another place the same book 
saith, The righteous, though he be prevented with sudden 
death, nevertheless he shall be there, where he shall be 
refreshed.” 4 

The remaining subjects in connection with this Article 
admit of the briefest possible treatment. 


III. The Ceremonial and Cwil Law of the Jews is not 
binding on Christians, 


In proof of the assertion that the law given from 
God by Moses, as touching ceremonies and rites, 
do not bind Christian men, it is sufficient to refer 
to the account of the Apostolic Council held at Jerusalem 
to settle this very subject, when it was once for all decided 
that circumcision was not to be enforced on Gentile 
converts (Acts xv.), and to the whole line of argument in 
S. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, in which 
he vindicates the liberty of Christians from the burden 
of the law; while since the civil precepts of the 
Mosaic code were never imposed on any nation but the 
Jews, it cannot be supposed that they ought of neces- 
sity to be received in any commonwealth. 


IV. The Moral Law remains of Universal and Lasting 
Obligation. 


If proof is wanted for the statement that no Christian 
man whatsoever is free from the obedience of 
the commandments which are called moral, it 
may be found in our Lord’s assertion that he came “not 


1The third part of the Homily of the ‘'Fear of Death,” p. 103 (Ed. 
§.P.0.K.). Tho references are to Wisdom, iii, 1-8, v. 15, 16, and iv. 7, 
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to destroy the law, but to fulfil” (S. Matt. v. 17); in the 
special teaching of the sermon on the mount, in which 
the moral law is enforced, explained, and expanded 
(S. Matt. v. 21-48); in the reply to the question ~ 
concerning “the great commandment” (S. Matt. xxi. 
37-40); and in the frequent insistence on the duties 
of the moral law in S. Paul’s Epistles (see especially 
Rom. xiii. 8—10). 


ARTICLE VIII 


De Tribus Symnbolis. 
Symbola tria, Nicenum, Atha- 
nasii, et quod vulgo Apostolorum 
appellatur, omnino recipienda sunt 
et credenda. Nam _firmissimis 
Scripturarum testimoniis probari 
possunt. 


Of the Three Creeds. 


The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, 
Athanasius’ Creed, and that which 
is commonly called the Apostles’ 
Creed, ought thoroughly to be re- 
ceived and believed : for they may 
be proved by most certain warrants 


of Holy Scripture, 


THERE has been but little alteration in this Article since 
1553. At the revision of 1563 the words “and be- 
lieved” (et credenda) were inserted; and in 1571 in 
Latin the word Avyostolorum was substituted for the 
adjective Apostolicum, which had stood there pre- 
viously. 

With the language of the Article may be compared 
that of the Reformatio Legum LKeclesrasticarum :— 

“Et quoniam omnia ferme, que ad fidem spectant 
Catholicam, tum quoad beatissimam Trinitatem, tum 
quoad mysteria nostre redemptionis, tribus Symbolis, 
hoe est, Apostolico, Niceno, et Athanasii, breviter con- 
tinentur; idcirco ista tria Symbola, ut fidei nostre 
compendia quedam, recipimus et amplectimus, quod 
firmissimis divinarum et canonicarum  scripturarum 
testimoniis facile probari possint.”+ 

An Article on this subject asserting definitely the 
adherence of the Church of England to the ancient 
creeds of the Church Catholic was rendered necessary 

1 Ref. Legum. Eecl. ‘ De sane et et Fide Catholica,” ch. 5. 
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by the spread of Anabaptism, the leaders of which 
utterly ignored and set aside these summaries of the 
faith, together with the faith itself contained in them. 

The subjects to be considered in connection with this 
Article are four in number :— 

1. Creeds in general. 

2. The Apostles’ Creed. 

3. The Nicene Creed. 

4, The Athanasian Creed. 


I. Of Creeds in General. 


The origin of creeds must be sought in the baptismal 
service of the Church. Our Lord’s command to His 
apostles had been to make disciples of all nations by 
baptizing them into the name 

(1) Of the Father ; 
(2) Of the Son ; 
(3) Of the Holy Ghost. 

Hence comes the threefold division of all the ancient 
creeds,! referring to the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
and their work. In consequence of this command we 
find that from the earliest times some profession of faith 
was required from candidates for baptism, and that for 
this purpose short summaries of the main doctrines of 
Christianity were drawn up. It is possible to see in 
some passages of the New Testament indications of 
regular formularies in use even in apostolic days. Thus 
the statement in 1 Cor. viii. 6 looks very much like a 
reminiscence of one such :— 

“To us there is one God the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we unto Him; and one Lord Jesus 


1The Athanasian Creed is, of course, an exception, but it is scarcely 
a creed. It should be regarded rather as an Laxpositio Fidet, or even 
as a Canticle. 
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Christ, through whom are all things, and we through 
Him;’)* 
So the summary in 1 Tim. i, 16 is commonly thought 
to contain a fragment of an early creed or hymn— 
** He who was manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the Spirit, 
Seen of angels, 
Preached among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up in glory.” 2 
Again, according to the received text of Acts viii. 37, 
when the Ethiopian eunuch says, “ See, here is water ; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized?” Philip’s answer 
is, “ If thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest.” 
Whereupon the eunuch makes his profession of faith: 
“T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” These 
words are, however, universally regarded as an interpola- 
tion. They were probably inserted in order to bring the 
account into harmony with the requirements of the bap- 
tismal service. They cannot, therefore, be appealed to as 
a witness of the apostolic age, but as the interpolation 
was made before the days of Iveneus (A.D. 180), who 
quotes the whole passage with the inserted words,* it may 
fairly be taken as a witness to the practice of the Church 
somewhere about the middle of the second century. 
About the close of this century we meet with a definite 
statement in the writings of Tertullian, that the profession 
of faith required at baptism was somewhat amplified from 
the simple form of belief in the threefold name enjoined 
in the Gospel. And since, even earlier than this, several 
writers,® when summing up the faith of the Church, give 
it in a form closely corresponding to the creeds used later 
1 Of. 1 Cor. xv. 8, 4. u 
? Christological confessions seem also to be implied in Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. 
xii. 3; and 1 Johniv. 5. ® Trenseus, Bk. IIT. xii. 10; ef. IV. xxxvii. 2. 
4 De Corona Mititis, ch. iii.: ‘‘ Dehine ter mergitamur, amplius aliquid 
respondentes quam Dominus in evangelio determinayit,” 
5 Hg. Ignatius, Bp. ad Tradl. ch. ix. 
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on, and appear to be alluding to something like a fixed 
formulary, it is more natural to suppose that they are 
definitely alluding to the creed, than to think that the 
creed was subsequently developed from the summaries 
of the rule of faith as given by them. Thus it is now 
generally acknowledged that traces of, and allusions to, 
the creed may be found in such early writers as Aris- 
tides and Justin Martyr (circa 140), as well as in Irenzeus 
and Tertullian. The creed of the first-mentioned writer 
as collected from his Apology, and restored by Professor 
Rendel Harris, runs as follows :-— 


“We believe in one God, Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth ; 
And in Jesus Christ His Son 
Born of the Virgin Mary ; 
He was pierced by the Jews: 
He died and was buried ; 
The third day He rose again: 
He ascended into heaven ; 
He is about to come to judge.” + 


. e . . . 


Even if we cannot feel quite certain of the details in all 
cases there is no longer room for doubt that formal 
creeds were in use by the middle of the second century, 
varying to some extent in different churches, but all 
following the same general outline, and all alike based 
on the baptismal formula, with its threefold reference to 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.? In the fourth 
century our knowledge of creeds became much fuller. At 


1 Texts and Studies, vol. i. p. 25 (Ed. J. A. Robinson). 

2The ‘“‘rules of faith” as given by Tertullian, Irenzus, and others 
may be found in Hahn’s Bibliothek der Symbole. One from Tertullian is 
added here as a specimen. We Virg. Vel. 1. ‘‘ Regula quidem fidei una 
omning est, sola immobilis et irreformabilis, credendi scilicet in unicum 
Deum omnipotentem, mundi conditorem, et Filium ejus Jesum Christum, 
natum ex Virgine Maria, crucifixum sub Pontio Pilato, tertia dia resusci- 
tatum a mortuis, receptum in cclis, sedentem nune ad dexteram Patris, 
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that time the practice of the Church was for the candi- 
dates for baptism to be carefully prepared beforehand 
and instructed in the main doctrines of the Church by 
one of thy presbyters especially appointed for the pur- 
pose. A few days before the actual baptism the formal 
creed of the Church into which they were to be baptized 
was taught to them, and an exposition of it in the form 
of a sermon on it delivered before them. This was called 
the “delivery of the Creed,” Zraditio Symbol. At the 
time of the actual baptism they were interrogated as to 
their belief,! and required to return answer to the priest’s 
question in the form of the creed which they had received, 
and which they were now to “give back” at this Redditio 
Symboli2 After baptism the creed was preserved in the 
memory as a convenient summary, written on the heart, 
but not committed to paper ;* nor was it till a somewhat 
later period used in any other service of the Church.* 


venturum judicare vivos et mortuos per carnis etiam resurrectionem.” 
Other passages such as Adv. Prax. 2, and De Prescript. 13, show that 
Tertullian’s Creed contained also the article on the Holy Spirit. 

1J.n this way there grew up the interrogative creeds of the Church, 
such as that found in the Gelasian Sacramentary, p. 86, 116 (Ed. Wilson). 
Other forms are given in Heurtley’s Harmonia Symbolica, p. 106 seq. It 
would appear that sometimes a shorter form was used at the Redditio 
Symboli than had been rehearsed to the catechumens at the 7'raditio, 

2 Cf. Lumby’s History of the Creeds, p. 11 seq. The famous Catechetical 
Lectures of S. Cyril of Jerusalem were delivered to candidates for baptism 
in the year 347 or 348. Cyril nowhere gives the creed continuously, but 
it can easily be collected from Lectures vi.—xviii. See Hahn, op. cit. p. 132. 

%See Augustine’s Sermo ad Catechumenos, which was delivered at the 
Traditio Symboli, and begins as follows: ‘‘ Accipite, filii, regulam fidei, 
quod symbolum dicitur. Et cum acceperitis, in corde scribite, et quotidic 
dicite apud vos ; antequam dormiatis, antequam procedatis, vestro symbolo 
vos munite. Symbolum nemo seribit ut legi possit, sed ad recensendum, 
ne forte deleat oblivio quod tradidit diligentia, sit vobis codex vestra 
memoria. Quod audituri estis, hoc credituri ; et quod credideritis, hoc 
etiam lingua reddituri.”—Opera, tom. vi. col. 547, 

4 The first to introduce a creed into the Liturgy was Peter the Fuller, 
Patriarch of Antioch soon after 470. Constantinople followed about 510. 
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Another use of creeds comes prominently before us in 
connection with the controversies of the fourth century. 
From the date of the Council of Nicea onwards we meet 
with them as tests of orthodoxy, accepted by Councils, and 
offered for signature to those members of the Church, the 
correctness of whose faith was called in question; and 
as time went on, and new heresies arose, amplified and 
enlarged with the express purpose of guarding against 
fresh errors. 

Hencewe get two different kinds of creeds—(1) the bap- 
tismal profession, which, as made by the individual, runs in 
the first person singular, J believe; and (2) Conciliar 
creeds, which, as containing the faith of the assembled 
fathers, were naturally couched in the first person plural, 
We believe. In course of time, however, when the creeds 
were introduced into the public services of the Church, 
we find that the East for the most part adopted the 
plural, and the West the singular, whether the creed 
was conciliar or baptismal in its origin,’ and thus the 
distinction was almost obliterated, although it can be 
clearly traced in all the earlier forms.? 


In the West, Spain led the way in 589. The Gallican and Anglican 
Churches adopted it in the seventh or eighth century ; Rome possibly not 
till the eleventh. There is no certain indication of the use of the (Apostles’) 
Creed in the hour services of the Church before the ninth century, when it 
is ordered to be used at Prime. 

1Thus the Western Church has alécred the Constantinopolitan Creed, 
and uses the singular in it ‘‘I believe,” whereas the original Greck text 
has naturally enough the plural risrevouer. 

2 Fastern creeds in the singular may be found in the Liturgy of S. 
James, the Apostolic Constitutions (VII. xli.), and the Coptic Liturgy. 
S. Cyril also has the singular in Cat. xix. 9, though elsewhere his words 
seem to imply the use of the plural. Cf. Hahn, p. 132. Western creeds 
in the plural are those of Augustine and pseudo-Augustine, as restored by 
Hahn, pp. 58, 60 (Heurtley, however, restores the singular, Credo) ; of 
Facundus of Hermiane (ibid. p. 63) ; pseudo-Ambrose (p. 56); and, as is 
only natural, the professions of several Councils, e.g. of Toledo, a.p, 400 
and 589. 
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There are further differences between the creeds as 
ultimately formulated in the Hast and West respectively, 
which are owing to the different types and characters of 
the churches in different parts of the world. These 
may be briefly summed up as follows, and illustrated 
from the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, taken as 
typical specimens of Eastern and Western creeds. 

(a) The Eastern creeds are more dogmatic, the Western 
more historic. “In the Eastern creeds, to use a modern 
form of expression, the ‘ideas’ of Christianity predom- 
inate: in the Western creeds the ‘facts’ of Christianity 
stand out in their absolute simplicity.”* Thus in the 
Nicene (Eastern) Creed it will be noticed that reasons for 
the facts are sometimes given, and not only is the 
question what is to be believed answered, but the ques- 
tion why receives a reply as well. It was for us men 
and for our salvation that He “came down from heaven.” 
He “was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate.” 
He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures. 
We are baptized for the remission of sins. There is 
nothing whatever corresponding to the clauses marked 
in italics to be found in any Western creed. 

(6) The Eastern creeds always insert “One” before 
God, and add “ Maker of heaven and earth.” These last 
words, though now found in the Apostles’ Creed, were, 
as will presently be shown, the very last words to find 
their way into it, not appearing till the seventh century. 
The reason for these additional phrases in the East is 
obvious. In the presence of much philosophical dualism, 
and of the wild speculations of many among the Gnostic 
sects, with their theories of the eternity of matter, and 
of a “Demiurge” or Creator distinct from the supreme 
God, the doctrine of the unity of God, and of the 
creation of all things, possessed a dogmatic importance in 

1 Bishop Westcott’s Historic Faith, p. 187. 
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the speculative East, which was wanting in the practical 
West. 

(c) The Kastern creeds dwell at greater length on the 
details of our Lord’s nature and work before the Incar- 
nation, and of His suffering, but never have the clause, 
“He descended into hell.” The Apostles’ Creed after 
the clause, “ And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord,” 
passes straight to the Incarnation, “ Who was conceived,” 
etc. The Nicene piles clause upon clause to insist on 
our Lord’s divinity, and adds that “By Him all things 
were made,” before saying that He “came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate,” ete. 

(d) No Eastern creed has “the Communion of Saints,” 
while no Western creed mentions the “One Baptism” 
in connection with the remission of sins.” 

Of the names for the creed in use in the ancient 
Church the commonest is Symbolum or SvpBorov. This 
is used in both East and West, and applied not only to 
the Baptismal Creed, but also to the Nicene Creed as 
well, though this latter is also frequently termed ») riotes. 
The word Symbolum, as applied to the creed, is met with 
for the first time in the writings of 8. Cyprian about the 
middle of the third century. It is used by him more 


1 Since both Ireneus (representing Gaul), and Tertullian (representing 
Africa), repeatedly give the rule of faith as including belicf in One God, 
who is the Maker of all things, it would seem probable that these phrases 
were originally found in the Western creed, but were suffered to drop 
out of it in the course of time, as the practical need for their insertion 
was not felt. See Ireneus I. ii. 1; III. iv. 1; LV. liii. 1, and Tertullian 
De virg. vel. 1; Adv. Prax. 2; De Preseript. 13. The rule of faith as 
given by Novatian has simply in Dewm Patrem, and apparently takes 
Omnipotentem as implying the creation of all things. ‘‘ Omnipoten- 
tem, id est verum omnium perfectissimum conditorem.” See Hahn, 

, 6, 

2 Bishop Westcott, op. cit. Note iii. The Gallican Creed quoted below 
may perhaps be considered an exception, as it does mention baptism in 
connection with the forgiveness of sins. 
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than once,’ and from his day forward is of frequent 
occurrence. Some doubt has been felt concerning the 
origin of the name and its exact significance in this 
connection. Various theories have been proposed in 
order to explain its use, some of which fall to the ground 
at once when it is recognised that cdpPorov is really a 
distinct word from ovpSodAy, and that the latter word is 
never used of the creed. This enables us to set aside 
at once the theory which Rufinus mentions,’ and which 
is adopted by many of the Latin Fathers, that the creed is 
a “collation” or epitome of Christian doctrine, made up 
of the “contributions” of the twelve apostles. This 
theory was improved upon in later times, until the creed 
was shown to consist of twelve articles, one having been 
contributed by each of the twelve apostles.* Apart 
from all other objections these views labour under the 
fatal mistake of confusing two quite distinct Greek 
words, and may be dismissed without further considera- 
tion. The true view of the origin of the term is prob- 
ably that which gives it the meaning of “watchword.” 

1 Eg. Ep. \xix. 7. 

2 In Symb. § 2. “‘Symbolum autem hoc multis et justissimis ex 
causis appellari voluerunt. Symbolum enim Greece et indicium dici potest 
et collatio, hoe est, quod plures in unum conferunt. Id enim fecerunt 
Apostoli in his sermonibus in unum conferendo unusquisque quod sentit.” 
Cf. Cassian, De Incarnatione Verbi, VI. iii. 

3 Such a creed is found at the end of the Sacramentarium Gallicanum, 
which dates perhaps from the seventh century. ‘‘ Petrus dixit: Credo 
in Deum Patrem omnipotentem. Johannes dixit: Credo in Jesum 
Christum Filium ejus unicum, Deum et Dominum nostrum. Jacobus 
dixit: Natum de Maria Virgine per Spiritum Sanctum. Andreas dixit: 
Passum sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixum et sepultum. Philippus dixit: 
Descendit ad inferna. Thomas dixit: Tertia die resurrexit. Bartholo- 
meus dixit: Ascendit in ccelos, sedet ad dexteram Dei patris omnipo- 
tentis. Mattheus dixit: Inde venturus judicare vivos et mortuos. 
Jacobus Alphei dixit: Credo in Spiritum Sanctum. Simon Zelotes 
dixit: Credo in Ecclesiam Sanctam. Judas Jacobi dixit: Per Baptismum 


sanctum remissionem peccatorum. Matthias dixit: Carnis resurrectionem 
in vitam eternam. Amen.” See Migne, vol. lxxii. p. 580, 
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It was the watchword of the Christian soldier, carefully and 
jealously guarded by him, as that by which he himself could 
be distinguished from heretics, and that for which he could 
challenge others, of whose orthodoxy he might be in doubt. 

Another term frequently found in connection with the 
creed is regula fidet. This is, however, not confined 
to the creed. It signifies the credenda or main doctrines 
of the Church rather than the precise form of words in 
which those doctrines were summed up. Thus we find 
that the same writer will give us the regula fidei in 
slightly different terms in different parts of his work; 
and though Augustine in his Sermo ad Catechwmenos, 
quoted in a note on a previous page,” identifies the 
regula with the Symbolum, yet the former sometimes 
occurs in such a connection as to make it clear that its 
meaning is wider than that of the latter, and that it is 
not quite correct to regard the two as strictly convert- 
ible terms. 


II. The Apostles’ Creed. 
The Apostles’ Creed, in the exact form in which it is 


1 Rufinus (/.c.) gives this as one of the reasons for which the Creed was 
termed Symbolum. ‘‘Indicium autem vel signum idcirco dicitur quia in 
illo tempore sicut et Paulus Apostolus dicit, et in Actibus Apostolorum 
refertur, multi ex circumeuntibus Judezis simulabant se esse Apostolos 
Christi, et lucri alicujus vel ventris gratia ad predicandum proficiscebantur, 
nominantes quidem Christum sed non integris traditionum lineis nunci- 
antes. Idcirco, istud indicium posuere, per quod agnosceretur is qui 
Christum vere secundum Apostolicas regulas predicaret. Denique et in 
bellis civilibus hoc observari ferunt : quoniam et armorum habitus par, et 
sonus vocis idem, et mos unus est, atque eadem instituta bellandi, ne qua 
doli subreptio fiat, symbola distincta unusquisque dux suis militibus 
tradit que Latine signa vel indicia nuncupantur; ut si forte occurrerit 
quis de quo dubitetur, interrogatus symbolum, prodat si sit hostis vel 
socius. Idcirco denique hee non scribi chartulis aut membranis, sed 
retineri credentium cordibus tradiderunt, ut certum esset, hec neminem 
ex lectione, que interdum pervenire etiam ad infideles solet, sed ex Apos- 
tolorum traditione didicisse. ” 

2 See p. 300, note 3. 


20 
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familiar to us, is in all probability the latest of the three 
creeds, although in general expression it is the oldest, 
and the freest from terms inserted for the express pur- 
pose of emphasising and guarding the true faith against 
heresies. 

It is strictly a Western creed, being unknown in the 
East, and the Greek copies of its received text which 
exist in MSS. are of late date, and bear evident marks of 
being translations from the Latin? This received text 
represents the ultimate form taken by the Baptismal 
Creed of the Western Church, and is developed from the 
older creed of the Roman Church. 

This Roman Creed we meet with for the first time 
in the year 341, when it is given in a letter written by 
Marcellus of Ancyra to Julius, Bishop of Rome. Mar- 
cellus was accused, not without good reason, of some- 
thing very like Sabellianism, and wrote to Julius to 
defend himself. The letter, which is preserved by 
Epiphanius, is in Greek, but there can be no doubt that 
the creed which Marcellus gives as the expression of 
his own belief is really the creed of the Church 
of Rome. With the exception of two phrases, it is 
identical with the Roman Creed described in the 
work of Rufinus some fifty years later. Marcellus 
omits the word “Father” in the first article, and 
adds “the life everlasting” at the close. Other- 
wise the two creeds are identical. By the help, 
then, of these two documents, the letter of Marcellus, 
and the exposition of the creed by Rufinus, we can 
recover the text of the old Roman Creed as it stood 


1 At the Council of Florence (1489) the Greeks expressly denied 
all knowledge of it, tuels ode Exouev ot're efdomer 7d otpBorov Tor 
dmocrbhwy, See Swainson, Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, p. 153. 

2'The Greek copy in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
referred to by Pearson, is now assigned to the fifteenth century. 
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in the fourth century. It may be reconstructed as 
follows :— 


**T believe in God [the Father] Almighty, 
And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord, 
Who was born of the Holy Ghost from the Virgin Mary, 
Was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, 
The third day He rose again from the dead, 
He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 
Thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead, 
And in the Holy Ghost, the holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
The resurrection of the flesh.” 1 


Three questions present themselves for consideration : 
(1) Can this creed be traced to an earlier date than the 


1 The Greek as given by Marcellus (Epiphanius, Her. lxxii.) is the 
following :—m.oreviw eis Ocdv maytoxparopa Kal els xpicrdv “Inoody Tov 
vidy airod Tov wovoyer, TOY KUpLoY judy, Tov yevynDévTa ex mvevmaTos arylou 
kat Maplas ris mapOévou, Tov émt ILovrlov ItAdrou oravpwhévra Kal rapévra 
kal Tn Tplry tpépe avacrdvta éx r&v vexpOv, dvaBdvra els rods odpavods 
kal kabnuevov év de&iG Tod marpos, BOev Epxerar Kplyew FyTas Kal vexpovs: 
kal els TO Gytov mrvetua, aylav éxkdynolav, Edeow auapriv, capkds dvdcracw, 
fohy aidvov. The Latin of Rufinus runs thus: ‘‘Credo in Deum 
Patrem omnipotentem. Et in Christum Jesum, unicum Filium ejus, 
Dominum nostrum. Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, 
cerucifixus sub Pontio Pilato et sepultus. Tertio die resurrexit 2 mortuis, 
ascendit in ceelos, sedet ad dexteram Patris ; inde venturus est judicare 
vivos et mortuos. Et in Spiritum Sanctum, sanctam ecclesiam, remis- 
sionem peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem.”’ So Hahn, p. 24, But the 
text of Rufinus has the ablative throughout, in Deo Patre, etc. With 
regard to the two variations noticed above in the text, the other autho- 
rities for this old Roman form of the creed agree with Rufinus as against 
Marcellus. Though the latter omits Patrem, as does Tertullian in 
giving the rule of faith, yet the word is found in Novatian’s rule of 
faith, as also in Cyprian (Zp. lxix.), as well as in three MSS., two of 
which give the same creed as formerly used in England (Brit. Museum, 
Royal, 2 A. xx; Galba, A. xviii. [where the creed is given in Greek]), and 
one of Sardinian origin (Bodleian, Codex Laud. Gr. 35). These three 
MSS. also agree with Rufinus in omitting wtam xternam, and more- 
over S. Jerome expressly says that the creed ends with ‘‘the resur- 
rection of the flesh.”— Contr. Joannem Hieros ad. Pammach. § 28. 
The African Creed, however, as early as the days of S. Cyprian, had 
the clause ‘‘vitam zternam per sanctam ecclesiam.” But there can be 
no doubt that it has rightly no place in the old Roman form. 
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fourth century? (2) When and where were the addi- 
tions made which transformed it into its present form ? 
(3) How came the fuller form to be substituted for the 
old Roman text ? 

1. With regard to the first of these, it is now gener- 
ally admitted that the creed must have taken shape 
not later than the middle of the second century. The 
ground for believing this is the fact that in writers of 
other Western churches, from the latter part of the 
second century onwards, we can trace allusions and 
references to creeds which are very similar to, and 
apparently derived from, the Roman Creed. “All the 
Western provincial creeds,” says Harnack, “are evidently 
offshoots of the Roman,” and thus, to quote the same 
writer, “we may regard it as an assured result of 
research that the old Roman Creed came into existence 
about, or shortly before, the middle of the second 
century.” * 

2. In considering the second question just raised, 
we note that the words and phrases wanting in the old 
Roman Creed, which are found in the current text of it, 
are these :— 


. The Communion of Saints, 
. The life everlasting. 


1, Maker of heaven and earth. 

2. Who was conceived. 

3. Suffered. 

4, Dead. 

5. Descended into hell. 

6. God . . . Almighty, in the article ‘‘ Sitteth at the right hand.” 
7. Catholic. 

8 

9 


Of these, one or two were already in use elsewhere, 
although not in Rome, before the close of the fourth 
century. We have already seen that “descended into 


1 Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss, translated in the Nineteenth 
Century, July 1893, p. 162. 
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hell” was found at Aquileia in the time of Rufinus, 
though not at Rome, and that “the life everlasting” 
was adopted in very early days in the African Church. 
It would also seem possible that “suffered” had found 
its way into the African Creed before the days of 
Augustine.’ But though one or two articles thus appear 
here and there at an earlier date, there can be no doubt 
that the bulk of the additions first secured a fixed 
position in the creed in Gaul during the fifth century, 
and that the Apostles’ Creed, as we know it, is a 
Gallican recension of the old Roman Creed. For the 
creed of the Gallican Church, during the fifth and early 
part of the sixth century, we have three principal autho- 
rities, Faustus of Riez (circa 480), Cesarius of Arles 
(470-542) and his friend and contemporary Cyprian, 
Bishop of Toulon.4 From these three writers we can 
see that by the close of the fifth century the Gallican 
Church had received the words “who was conceived,” 
“suffered,” “catholic,” “the communion of saints,” and 
“the life everlasting.” It is possible that “descended 
into hell,” had already found its way from the Aquileian 
into the Gallican Creed.® There is some reason also 


1 Passus is not given in the creed commented on in De fide et 
Symbolo, De Genesi ad literam, opus imperf., or the Enchiridion. It 
appears, however, to have found a place in the creeds of the Sermo de 
Symbolo ad Catech., and of Sermon ccxii.; cf. Heurtley, Harmonia 
Symbolica, p. 40. 

2 See Hahn, p. 70, and cf. Fauwsti Retensis Opera (Ed. Engebrecht), Zp. 
7, and De Spiritu Sancto, 1, 2. 

3 That is, if the sermon in the Appendix to vol. v. of Augustine (Serm. 
ecxliv.) is rightly assigned to him, as it is by several authorities after 
the Benedictines, 

4In his letter to Bishop Maximus, of Geneva, first printed by Gund- 
lach in the Monwmenta Germaniz Hist. Epistole xvi Merovingiet. 

5 It is found in the sermon assigned to Cesarius, but is not in the 
creed given by Cyprian of Toulon. There may be a possible reference to 
the creed in Faustus, Serm. ii., ‘‘ Mortem suscepit, pretioso nos sanguine 
liberavit, ad inferna descendit.” 
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for thinking that “dead” was already received in Gaul.* 
At any rate, both these clauses are found there shortly 
afterwards. And the same holds good of the remaining 
' phrases, namely, “ Maker of heaven and earth,” and “ God 
. .. Almighty” in the Sixth Article, for these are all 
found in the creed as given in the Gallican Sacramentary, 
assigned to the middle of the seventh century.” There 
are, however, slight variations between this creed and 
the text as now received, and the first writer to give 
the creed in precisely the words which the whole 
Western Church has since adopted is Pirminius, or 
Priminius, a bishop who laboured in France and Germany 
about the middle of the eighth century. In a treatise 
of his entitled “Libellus Pirminii de singulis libris 
canonicis scarapsus,”* we find the legend attributing 
the composition of the creed to the twelve apostles, 
and the form given is word for word the same as that 
with which we are familiar. On the day of Pentecost, 
when the apostles were gathered together—‘* There 
appeared unto them divided tongues of fire, and sat 
upon each of them, and they were all filled with the 


1 Mortwus is also found in the Creed of Csarius, and may have been in 
that of Faustus. If the sermons formerly assigned to Eusebius Gallus 
really belong to Faustus, he would seem to have read ‘‘ was crucified, dead, 
and buried,” exactly as we have the words at present. On early Gallican 
Creeds reference should be made to Mr. A. E. Burn’s Introdwetion to the 
Creeds, p. 222 seq. Mr. Burn, it should be added, thinks that the altera- 
tions which have brought the Creed into its present form were made in 
Rome itself rather than in Gaul. 

2 See the Missale Gallicanum in Migne, vol. lxxii. col. 349. Precisely 
the same creed is given in Sacramentarium Gallicanum, ibid. col. 489, 
and, as Heurtley points out, ‘‘the occurrence of the same form in two 
independent documents would seem to imply that they were to some 
extent established.” —Harmonia Symbolica, p. 69. 

3 Scwrapsus is explained as equivalent to collectus. But Heurtley sug- 
gests that it may be only a misreading for scripius, Op. cit. p. 70. 

4The whole extract is printed by Dr. Swete, Zhe Apostles’ Creed, 
p. 103. 
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Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the Spirit gave them utterance: and they composed the 
creed. Peter: “J believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth. John: And in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, our Lord. James said: Who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. Andrew 
said: Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
and burved. Philip said: Descended into hell. Thomas 
said: The third day He rose from the dead. Bartholo- 
mew said: He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty. Matthew said: 
From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
James, the son of Alpheus, said: I believe in the Holy 
Ghost. Simon Zelotes said: The Holy Catholic Church. 
Jude, the brother of James, said: The communion of 
saints. Also Thomas said: The resurrection of the 
flesh, the life everlasting.” 

The various additions, the earliest appearance of 
which has been now indicated, with one exception can 
scarcely have been made with the definite purpose of 
guarding against heresies. “The Communion of Saints” 
perhaps was added as an answer to the Donatist charge 
that there was in the Church a communio malorum, 
to which Augustine had replied, “that though in the 
Church the evil were mingled with the good, and the 
Church was to that extent a mixed body, there was 

1Jt is strange that our reformers should have rendered reswrrectionem 
carnis by ‘‘the resurrection of the body,” in the translation of the creed, 
appointed to be recited at Matins, first printed in full in 1552, and in 
the Catechism (1549), whereas in the Office for Public Baptism (1549), 
it is correctly rendered ‘‘ the resurrection of the flesh.” 'The form of words 
is certainly non-scriptural, but it was ‘‘necessary in order to safeguard 
scriptural truth,” and was probably adopted by the Church in order to 
guard against Gnostic subtilty, which could accept “‘the resurrection of 
the dead,” but explain it away, as if it referred to baptism or a spiritual 
awakening, See Tertullian, De Resur. Carnis, 19, and cf. Swete, op. 
cit., p. 89 seq. 
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within her a true communio sanctorum, in which the 
evil have no part, and which is not impaired by their 
presence.”* But the other clauses of comparatively 
late introduction are rather the natural amplifications 
to which such a document would be subject in course 
of time (especially if used for catechetical purposes), 
expressing with great fulness of detail what was already 
implied in the briefer form previously in use. It may 
also be remarked that in some points the Nicene 
Creed represents an older type than the Apostles’, not 
having received all of these later amplifications. For 
instance, to this day there is no mention of our Lord’s 
death in the Nicene Creed. It is, of course, wmplied 
in the words, “He suffered and was buried,” but the 
formal statement of the fact contained in the word 
“dead” is wanting; nor are the words “God... 
Almighty” found in the clause on the session “at the 
right hand of the Father.” 

3. The third question raised above was this: How 
came the fuller form (which we have now seen to be of 
Gallican origin) to be substituted for the old Roman 
Creed? It is generally thought that, owing to the 
prevalence of Arianism among the Teutonic invaders of 
Italy from the latter part of the fifth century onwards, 
the Roman Church adopted the use of the Nicene Creed 
at baptism,? instead of her ancient formula, in order the 
more effectually to exclude the Arians, who, while willing 
to accept the Apostles’ Creed, would be definitely shut out 
by the more explicit form now tendered to them.? The 

1 Swete, op. cit. p. 838, where there is a reference to Augustine, C. Hpist. 
Parmenian. ii. 87, and De Bapt. c. Donatist. ii. 8, v. 38, vii. 49. It is, 
however, the thought rather than the actual phrase communio sanctorwm, 
which is Augustinian. Zahn and others have argued that originally sanc- 
torum was neuter, ‘‘communion in the holy things,” z.e. the sacraments ; 
but see Sanday in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. iii. p. 18. 

2 This seems to be shown by its appearance in the Gedasian Sacramentary 
at the Traditio Symboli, p. 53 (Ed. Wilson). 

3 This is the view, ¢g., of Harnack. 
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old Roman Creed, however, still continued to be used in 
the provinces, notably in Gaul, where it received the 
additions which brought it to its present form, and 
whence it was reintroduced into Rome, circa 800, 
under the influence of Charlemagne. Further, it has 
been suggested that the old Roman Creed, even though 
deposed from liturgical honours, survived as a form of 
instruction, and was still used there in the days of 
Gregory the Great, so that it was brought into England 
by Augustine, and continued to be used in this country? 
until the Norman Conquest drew tighter the bonds of 
union with Rome, and led to the sole use of the creed 
in the fuller form which Rome, in common with the 
other churches of the West, had already adopted.? 
Before leaving the subject of this creed, it remains to 
consider the origin of the name, which it has borne for 
centuries—the Apostles’ Creed. The name was originally 
given to the old Roman Creed, and appears, so far as is 


1Tts use here would seem to be implied by its existence in the British 
Museum MSS. noted above, p. 307. 

2See Swete, p. 13 seqg., where it is pointed out that the fuller form 
was certainly known (though apparently not exclusively used) in England 
before the Norman Conquest: ‘‘ Traces of it may be seen in English 
Episcopal professions of the ninth century, and it is found with an 
interlinear translation in a Lambeth MS. of the same period ” (No. 427). 
Its influence is also seen in the remarkable creed contained in the Bangor 
Antiphonary, which comes from Ireland, and belongs to the seventh 
century: ‘‘Credoin Deum Patrem Omnipotentem, invisibilem, omnium 
creaturarum visibilium et invisibilium conditorem. Credo et in Jhesum 
Christum filium ejus unicum, dominum nostrum Deum Omnipotentem, 
conceptum de Spiritu Sancto, natum de Maria Virgine, passum sub 
Pontio Pylato, qui crucifixus et sepultus: discendit ad inferos, tertia die 
resurrexit a mortuis, ascendit in ccelis, seditque ad dexteram Dei Patris 
Omnipotentis, exinde venturus judicare vivos ac mortuos. Oredo et in 
Spiritum Sanctum Deum Omnipotentem, unam habentem substantiam 
cum Patre et filio, sanctam esse ecclesiam Catholicam, abremissa 
peccatorum, sanctorum communionem, carnis resurrectionem, Credo 
vitam post mortem et vitam eternam in gloria Christi.” —Antiphonary of 
Bangor, fol. 19 (Hd. Warren), 
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known, for the first time, in the writings of 8. Ambrose. 
S. Jerome also speaks of the symbol of faith “which 
was delivered by the apostles”;* and Rufinus, like 
S. Ambrose, considers the creed to have been actually 
drawn up by the apostles? The later form of the 
tradition, which divides the creed into twelve articles, 
assigning one to each of the twelve apostles, needs no 
serious notice. It is sufficiently refuted by the simple 
fact that some of the articles were demonstrably want- 
ing in the creed for centuries. Nor, in the face of the 
silence of the Acts of the Apostles and all authorities 
prior to the close of the fourth century, is it reasonable 
to maintain that the actual form of words found in the 
old Roman Creed was really drawn up by the apostles. 
It is, however, quite possible that the name of the 
Apostles’ Creed may have been given to it in consequence 
of the erroneous belief that it was their work. But, on 
the other hand, it is equally probable that the name 
may have given rise to the belief, rather than the belief 
have suggested the name. The adjective, “ apostolic,” was 
largely used by early writers as denoting that that to 
which it was applied came substantially from the 
apostles. Thus, such expressions as “the apostolic 
tradition,” or “apostolic preaching,” did not imply that 
the words were “ apostolic,” but only that the substance 
was such. So, “the Apostolic Creed”4 would denote 
1“ Hpistola Concilii Mediolanensis,” Opera, v. p. 292. 


2 “Ad Pammach, c. Joann. Hier.” Opera, ii. col. 380. ‘‘Symbolum 
fidei . . . quod ab apostolis traditum.” 

3 In Symbolum, § 2, where it is introduced as a tradition of the elders, 
‘“‘Tradunt majores nostri, etc.” 

*The definite title, ‘‘Symbolum Apostolorum,” is certainly used by 
S. Ambrose, and in the ‘‘ Epistola Concilii Mediolanensis,” which was 
possibly drawn up by him, see Opera, vol. v. p. 292. But, as a general 
rule, in older MSS. ‘‘Symbolum Apostolicwm” is the form found. 
““Symbolum Apostolorum” occurs in the Bangor Antiphonary of the 
seventh century, and in most later documents. 
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that the creed contained the faith of the apostles, not 
that the dpsissima verba were due to them. In process 
of time the belief arose that the words, as well as the 
substance, came from the apostles, and finally the 
medieval legend took definite form and shape, and was 
unhesitatingly received throughout the whole of the 
Western Church until the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. A third explanation of the name has been 
suggested. The creed, as we have seen, was the creed 
of the Roman Church. This was the only Church in 
the West which was founded by an apostle, and was 
emphatically termed “the Apostolic See” (Sedes 
Apostolica). Hence the creed, as being that of the 
Apostolic See, was termed the Apostolic Creed. This 
view is certainly a possible one, but it is believed that 
one or other of the two former explanations of the origin 
of the name is more probable. 

Subjoined is the text of the creed in the original 
Latin, as formerly used in this country. 


SYMBOLUM APOSTOLORUM. 


Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem, Creatorem 
celi et terre. Et in Jesum Christum Filium Hjus 
unicum Dominum nostrum. Qui conceptus est de Spiritu 
Sancto, natus ex Maria Virgine. Passus sub Pontio 
Pylato, crucifixus mortuus et sepultus. Descendit ad 
inferna:? tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. Ascendit ad 
celos: sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis. 
Inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. Credo in 
Spiritum Sanctum; sanctam  ecclesiam Catholicam. 


1 Brevarium ad usum Sarwm (Cambridge reprint of the edition of 
1531), Psalteriwm, col. 2. 

2The Roman Breviary, like the Bangor Antiphonary, and most later 
MSS. has inferos. 
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Sanctorum Communionem. Remissionem peccatorum 
Carnis resurrectionem. Vitam eternam. Amen.! 


IIL. The Nicene Creed. 


In tracing out the history of the (so-called) Nicene 
Creed, the starting-point must be the Council of Nicza, 
in the year 325. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, in writing an account of the 
proceedings to his flock shortly afterwards, states that 
he himself proposed to the Council the creed of his own 
Church of Caesarea, which he had received from the 
bishops who preceded him, and which he had _ professed 
at his baptism. It ran as follows :— 

“We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things visible and invisible ; 

“ And in One Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, 
God of God, Light of Light, Life of Life, the Only 
Begotten Son, the Firstborn of all creation ; begotten of 
God the Father before all worlds; by whom also all 


1 Much has been written in recent years upon the creeds in general, and 
more especially upon the Apostles’ Creed. The works of Lumby (1873) 
and Swainson (1875) are frequently referred to in the notes. Besides these, 
the collections of Heurtley (Harmonia Symbolica, 1858) and Hahn (Bib- 
liothek der Symbole, ed. 8, 1897) will be found most valuable, as well as 
the great work of Caspari (Quedlen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, 1870- 
1875; and Alte wnd Newe Quellen, 1879) and Mr. A. E. Burn’s Jntroduce- 
tion to the Creeds, 1899. On the Apostles’ Creed, reference may be made 
to Dr. Swete’s volume, Zhe Apostles’ Creed: its Relation to Primitive 
Christianity (ed. 8, 1899), in which Harnack’s pamphlet, Das apostolische 
Glaubensbekenniniss (1892) (translated into English in the Wineteenth 
Century, July 1893), is well answered. Other recent studies of the same 
creed from different points of view are the following: Bettrdge zur 
Geschichte des altkirchlichen Taufsymbols, D. F. Kattenbusch (1892); Das 
apostolische Symbolum, T. Zahn (1898, Eng. tr. 1899); Das apostolische 
Symbol, Kattenbusch (1897-1900) ; Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss, 
C. Blume, S.J. (1898) ; Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss, C. Baeumer, 
O.S.B. (1893) ; Zhe Apostles’ Creed, A. Harnack (Eng. tr. 1901); Das 
Taufsymbolum der alten Kirche, B. Dorholt (1898) ; and ef, Dr. Sanday in 
the Journal of Theological Studies, vols. i, and iii, 

2 Socrates, H. #, I, viii. 
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things were made; who for our salvation was incarnate, 
and lived among men, and suffered, and rose again the 
third day, and ascended to the Father, and shall come 
again in glory to judge the quick and dead. 

“ We believe also in One Holy Ghost.” ! 

This creed, Eusebius tells us, was received without 
opposition. So far as it went, it was perfectly orthodox, 
and no objection could be taken to it. Only it did not 
express with quite sufficient clearness the great doctrine 
of our Lord’s eternal divinity, which it was found 
necessary to guard against Arianism. It was therefore 
proposed that the crucial term, Homoousios, should be 
inserted in it. This was agreed to; and, finally, the 
following creed, which was evidently based on that 
proposed by Eusebius, was adopted and promulgated by 
the Council. 

“We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of all things visible and invisible ; 

“ And in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
Only-Begotten of the Father—that is, of the Substance 
of the Father—God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God; Begotten, not made, Being of one substance 


1 Tuorevopev els Eva Ocdv marépa mavroxpdropa, Tov Tay amdvTwy oparay 
re kal dopdrwy mounrhy’ Kal els Eva Kipcov "Inooty xpiordv, Tov Tod Ocod 
Aédyov, Ocdv ex Oeod, Pads ex Pwrds, Lwhy ex Swijs, vldy povoyevh, pwrbroKoy 
mdons Kricews, mpd mdvTwy Tov aldévuwv éx Tod Ocod marpds yeyevynuévov® dv’ 
od kal éyévero 7d wdvTa, Tov Sid Thy querépay cwrnplay capkwOévTa Kal év 
avOpdhmros todrevodpevov’ Kal maGdyra, Kat dvacrdvra, 77 Tplry jueper Kal 
dvedObvra mpos Tov marépa* Kal ijtovra mad év dd&y Kpivar fGvras Kal 
vexpovs* muorevopev Kal els ev mvetua dryov. It is curious that this creed 
ends so abruptly, and the probability is that Eusebius only quoted so 
much of the baptismal creed as was necessary for his purpose. Other 
early creeds always have the third division more fully developed, ¢.g., 
the creed of Arius himself (Hahn, p. 255) ; of Antioch (ibid. pp. 141, 142) ; 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (p. 139); and that of the Council of 
Antioch of 841 (p. 183). It is impossible that the Baptismal Creed of 
Czsarea can really have ended with the words, ‘‘ We believe also in one 
Holy Ghost.” 
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with the Father; by whom all things were made, both 
that are in heaven and that are in earth; who for us 
men, and for our salvation, came down, and was incarnate, 
and was made man; suffered, and rose again the third 
day ; ascended into heaven; is coming to judge the quick 
and dead. And in the Holy Ghost.” 

The clauses in italics are those which are also found 
in the creed of Eusebius, so that the amount of agree- 
ment between the two can easily be perceived. It will 
be seen that the fathers at Nicea did a good deal 
more than merely insert the one important term Homo- 
ousios. As a matter of fact they framed a new creed on 
the basis of the creed of Casareea—new in phraseology, 
but, as was shown above, in connection with the Second 
Article, not new in doctrine. 

This creed, however, which was thus framed at 
Nica, is by no means verbally identical with that in 
use among us, which bears the name of the Nicene 
Creed. When or by whom, the additional clauses were 
inserted, and the alterations made whereby the creed 
assumed its present form, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to decide with certainty. But it must have been about 
the middle of the fourth century. The grounds on which 
this conclusion rests are two. (1) The enlarged creed 


1 Tiuorevouer els Eva Ocdv marépa mavToKxparopa, mdvTwv dparv re Kal dopd- 
Twv mounThy® Kal els Eva Kbprov Inoodv xpiorov rdv vidy Tod Qeod, yerynbévra 
éx Tov Tarpods, movoyer—rouréoTw ek THs ovolas Tod marpdbs’ Oedv éx Ocod: 
pds ék purds* Oedv adnOwdy ex Ocod adnOwod" yevvndévra ob monbévra’ 
dpoobatov 7H warpl* dv of ra wdvra éyévero, Th Te ev TH obpavG kal Ta ev TH 
yp. Tov dv Huds rods avOpwmous Kal dud Thy huerépay owrnplay karedOdvra Kal 
capkwbévra, évavOpwrhjcavra, ma0dvra, Kal dvacrdvra TH Tplry huépa> dved- 
Obyra els Tovs ovpavovs* épxbuevov Kpivar [Ovras Kal vexpovs* Kal els TO veda TO 
dyvov. To these were appended these anathemas: Tods 5¢ Aéyorras, Hr 
more dre ovK Hy, 7) odK Hv mply yevvnOjvar, 7) e& odx dvTwy éyévero, 7 é& érépas 
Urocrdcews 7} ovclas PaoKxovras elvat, 7) Kriordy 7) TpewTdv 7) dANowwTdy Tov 
vidy Tov Ocot, rovTous dvadeuarlfe. ) KaBoduKh Kal aGmrogTohiKh Tod Qeoo 
éxxAnola’'—Socrates, H. #. I. viii. 
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familiar to us (without the /ilioque) is first met with 
in a work of Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, which was 
written in the year 373 or 374, It is there given in 
the following form :— 

“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, and* of all things visible and 
invisible. 

“ And in One Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten Son 
of God, Begotten of His Father before all worlds—that is 
of the Substance of the Father—Light of Light, Very God 
of Very God, Begotten not made, Being of one substance 
with the Father; By whom all things were made, both 
that are in heaven and that are in earth; who for us 
men and for our salvation came down from heaven, and 
was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man; and was crucified for us under 
Pontius Pilate, and suffered, and was buried, and rose 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures, and 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father, and is coming again with glory to judge the quick 
and dead; whose kingdom shall have no end. And in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-gwer, who proceedeth 
from the Father, who with the Father and the Son together 
is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets: on 
one Holy Catholie and Apostole Church. We acknowledge 
one Baptism for the remission of sins. We look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 
Amen.” ® 


1 The clauses in italics are the new ones not found in the true creed of 
Nicea, 

2 Tucrevopuev els va Gedy warépa maytroxpdropa, mounrhy ovpavod Te kal yijs, 
dparav Te wdyTwy Kal dopdrwv, Kat els va xvprov "Incoby xpiordy, Tov vidv 
Tod Geod Tov povoyevh, Tov ex TOD marpds yerynbévTa mpd TavTUY TOY aluvew, 
rouréoTw éx Ths ovalas Tod warpds, POs ex Pwrds: Oedv adyOwdy éx Ocod 
édnbwod yevvnbévra ob movnOévra: dootc.ov TH marpl: dv’ ob Ta wdvra 
éyévero, Ta Te ev Tots ovpavols Kal Ta év TH yy" Tov du’ Huds Tovs dyOpwrour 
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“This faith,” Epiphanius adds, “was delivered by the 
holy apostles, and in the Church in the holy city, by all 
the holy bishops, above three hundred and ten in number.” 
These last words indicate that the Nicene Council is in- 
tended, the traditional number of bishops present there 
being three hundred and eighteen. But it may be 
doubted whether Epiphanius meant to make the Council 
responsible for the exact words, any more than the 
apostles. He cannot possibly have imagined that this 
particular form of words was really drawn up by the 
apostles; and probably he is not to be understcod as 
meaning that the creed was word for word that which 
came from Nicea. It was the Nicene Creed, only in a 
revised and enlarged form. That the Church of the 
fourth century did not consider itself bound to the very 
words of the Creed put forth at Nicea, except in so far 
as the crucial terms on the nature of the pre-incarnate 
Son were concerned, is shown by the fact that other 
versions of the Creed exist claiming, like that of 
Epiphanius, to be “ Nicene.” ! 

Moreover, Epiphanius himself, in the very next para- 


kal dud Thy jperépay owrnplay KaredObyTa ex Tay olpavdy Kat capxwhdvra éx 
tvetparos aylou kal Maplas rijs wapOévou' Kal évavOpwrijcavta, cravpwOévra 
re Urép nuay él Movrlov Iidrov, cal wabdvra Kal rapévra, cal dvacrdyra 
TH Tplry nuepg Kara rds ypadds’ Kal dvedOdvra els rods odpavyods: Kal Kabetd- 
bevov éx dekLGv Tod marpbs: Kal mdduy épxduevoy mera dbEns Kpivar fGvras Kal 
vexpovs’ ob THs BaciNelas obx Eorat Tédos. Kal els 7d wveOua 7d dyiov, Kvpior 
kal {worordy, 7d €x ToD marpds éxmopevduevov, Td odv Tarpl Kal vig cuvmpoc- 
Kuvovpevoy Kal ocuvdokasouevoy, Td Aadjoavy did rOv mpopynrady. eis lay 
dylav Kabodixhy Kar daocroduhy éxxdnoidy. duoroyoduer ev Bdwricwa els 
Uperw apapriay, mpoodokauev dvdoracw vexpav kal fwhv rod wédAdovTos 
aiévos. ayy. Epiphanius, Ancoratus, § 118. Epiphanius appends to 
this the anathemas of the Nicene Creed. 

‘The Syriac Creed of Mesopotamia now used by the Nestorian 
Churches, and the Oappadocian Creed now used by the Armenian 
Churches, both claim to be ‘‘ Nicene,” though differing widely from the 
original creed. See Hort’s Two Dissertations, p. 110, and ef. p. 149 seq., 
where these two creeds are given in full. 
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graph of the Ancoratus, gives another enlarged form of 
the same creed, expanded in order to meet more fully 
the heresies of the Apollinarians and Macedonians, which 
he tells us had sprung up from the time of the Em- 
perors Valentinian and Valens. This enables us to fix 
the date of the additional clauses in our own creed with 
some degree of certainty. The version is evidently given 
by Epiphanius, as that which was current before the date 
of Valentinian and Valens, who succeeded to the Empire 
in 364. 

(2) Another consideration also points to the middle 
of the fourth century as the date of the additions. The 
expansion of the article on the Holy Ghost by the 
addition of the words, “the Lord and the life-giver; who 
proceedeth from the Father; who with the Father and 
the Son together is worshipped and glorified; who spake 
by the prophets,” indicates that the Macedonian heresy 
had already begun to attract attention ; while the addition 
of the clause “ whose kingdom shall have no end,” must 
have been due to the heresy of Marcellus of Ancyra, who, 
in opposing Arianism, had become practically involved in 
a form of Sabellianism, and had been led to the denial 
of the eternity of Christ’s kingdom. Now S%. Cyril of 
Jerusalem read the last mentioned clause in the creed, 
which he expounded in his Catechetical Lectwres in the year 
347 or 348, and insisted on its importance, because of the 
heresy “lately sprung up in Galatia,” for “a certain one 
has dared to affirm that after the end of the world Christ 
shall reign no longer; and he has dared to say that the 
Word which came forth from the Father shall be again 
absorbed into the Father, and shall be no more.” Thus 


1 Ancoratus, § 119. 

2 Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. xv. § 27; cf. iv. 15: ‘‘Be sure to settle 
your belief in this point also, since there are many who say that Christ’s 
kingdom has an end,” 


21 
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the existence of these clauses against Marcellus and the 
Macedonians points to a date not much earlier than 360, 
while the lack of additions, expressly directed against 
Apollinarianism, makes it tolerably certain that the form 
dates from a period prior to that in which Apollinaris 
had formulated the heresy associated with his name. 
It cannot, therefore, be much later than the middle of 
the century. . 

Thus all the evidence points to 360, or thereabouts, as 
the date of the enlarged Creed, which we now term Nicene. 

The place at which the development of the Creed first 
took place must be a matter of conjecture. No positive 
evidence is forthcoming. But from the great similarity 
which the enlarged creed bears to the Creed of S. 
Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures, it has been conjectured with 
much probability that the expansion must be traced to 
the Church of Jerusalem. 

S. Cyril’s Creed, as collected from his lectures, runs 
us follows :— 

“We believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible. 

“And in One Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten 
Son of God, who was begotten of the Father, Very God, 
before all worlds; by whom all things were made; who 


1 This is very clearly seen by a comparison with the second of the 
Epiphanian Creeds, where the clauses on the Incarnation are expanded so 
as to insist on the perfect humanity of our Lord. Tov &¢ fuads rods 
avOpwrous Kal did tiv huerépay owrnplay KarehOdvra Kal capKwOévro,, 
rouréort yevynbévra Tehelws ex ris dylas Maplas rs devrapOévov Sid rveduaros 
aylov, évavOpwrjcavra, Tovréore Tédevoy &vOpwrov aBdrra, Wuxhy Kat cBua 
kal vody Kal mdvra, && Te eorw dvOpwros x.7.X. Both forms are given in 
Hahn, p.134 seg., and in Heurtley, De Fide et Symbolo, p. 11. It is 
possible that (as was asserted by Diogenes of Oyzicus, at Chalcedon) the 
words ‘‘ He was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary,” were 
added to guard against Apollinarianism (see, however, Hort’s Two Dis. 
sertations, p. 90), But had the heresy been formidable, much more would 
seem to haye been necessary, judging by the later form just cited. 
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was incarnate, and was made man; was crucified, and 
buried; rose again the third day, and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, and 
is coming in glory to judge the quick and dead; whose 
kingdom shall have no end. 

“And in One Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who spake 
in the prophets; and in one baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins, and in one holy Catholic Church, and in 
the resurrection of the flesh, and in the life everlasting.” ! 

If this be compared with the enlarged creed as given 
by Epiphanius, it will be seen that all the clauses which 
we have here put in italics, though wanting in the 
original Nicene Creed, are contained in the revised form 
of it. It would seem, then, highly probable that the 
said revised form is the result of a fusion of the original 
Nicene Creed with the local creed of the Church of 
Jerusalem, and (in accordance with what has been 
already said), that this fusion must have taken place 
about the middle of the fourth century.? This is perhaps 


1 Tlisrevomev eis va Ocdv, rarépa wavroxpdropa, TrounThy ovpavod Kal is, 
bparav te mavTwv Kal dopdrwyv. Kal els eva xvpcov Inooby xpiordy roy vidv 
rod Ocod tov povoyevy Tov éx Tod warpds yevv7ndevTa Oedv adnOivdv mpd 
mévTwv Toy aldvuy, dv ob ra wavra éyévero: capkwhdvra Kal évavOpwrjcayra, 
oravpwhévra Kal TapevTa, avacravra Ty Tplry Huépa Kal dvehOdvra els Tovs 
ovpavods, kal KaOloavra éx Sefidv Tod marpds Kal epxduevov ev SbEy Kpivac 
fGyras Kal vexpovs’ ob ris Baowelas ovK eorar Tédos. Kal els &v Gyo 
avebua, TOY TapaKAyToOV, TO Nahjoay ev Tois mpopyras, kal els év Bdrricpa 
peravolas els Gdeow apapriGy, Kal els wlay dylav KabodKyy ExkdAnolay, Kal 
eis capkos avdoracw, Kat els fahv duwvov. Hahn, p.182. Heurtley (De 
Fide et Symbolo, p. 9) reads, évavOpwrncayra éx wapOévov Kal mvevparos 
dylov. But where these words appear in Cat. iv. 9 and xii. 3, they 
probably form part of S. Cyril’s comment and not of the actual creed ; 
ef., however, Touttée’s edition of S. Cyril, p. 84. 

2 See further the second of Hort’s Two Dissertations, namely, that ‘‘on 
the Constantinopolitan Creed, and other Hastern creeds of the fourth 
century.” Hort’s view is that the creed is actually the local creed of 
Jerusalem, with an insertion from the Creed of Nicea of the crucial 
passage on the nature of the pre-incarnate Son. ‘‘ Light of Light, Very 
God of Very God, etc.” 
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as far as we can go in tracing its origin. But, whatever 
may be thought of its connection with Jerusalem, the 
fact that it appears almost word for word as we have it, 
in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, in the year 373 or 374, 
is proof positive that the additions cannot have been 
“made” (as the common account states), at the Council 
of Constantinople in the year 381. This brings us to 
the question, Is the Council of Constantinople in any way 
responsible for the creed ? 

Grave doubts have been recently. thrown on this 
responsibility by the following facts :— 

1. None of the three early ecclesiastical historians, 
who relate the history of the Council—Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret — give any such creed as set forth 
by it. 
2. Socrates and Sozomen both expressly state that 
the Fathers decided that the faith of the Council of 
Niceea should remain inviolate. 

3. The first canon passed by the Council lays down 
in distinct terms that “the creed of the three hundred 
and eighteen bishops assembled at Nicza shall not be 
made void, but remain firm”; and the synodical letter 
of the Fathers speaks in similar terms.” 

4, At the Council of Ephesus in 431 no notice 
whatever was taken of the enlarged creed, but the 
genuine Creed of Nicsa was once more ratified and 
continued.$ 

On the other hand, there is to be set against this the 
fact that at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 the 
enlarged creed was quoted as emanating from the 
Council of Constantinople, by those who themselves came 
from that city or its neighbourhood, and would therefore 

1 See Socrates, H. ZL. V. viii. ; Sozomen, H. H, VII. ix, 
2 See Theodoret, H. H. V. ix. 
® See the seventh canon of this Council, quoted above, p. 225. 
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be likely to have correct information on such a matter, 
and it was finally accepted and ratified by the assembled 
Fathers in addition to the Creed of Nicea. “ We, 
therefore,” so runs the definition of faith, “declare that 
the exposition of the right and blameless faith by the 
three hundred and eighteen holy and blessed Fathers, 
who were assembled at Nicea in the time of the then 
Emperor Constantine of pious memory, should have the 
first place; and that those things should also be main- 
tained which were defined by the hundred and fifty holy 
Fathers of Constantinople, for the taking away of the 
heresies which had then sprung up, and the confirmation 
of the same, our Catholic and Apostolic Faith.” This 
definition was followed by the recital of both ereeds—(1) 
the original Nicene, and (2) the enlarged Constantino- 
politan form of it. 

On a review of the whole evidence on both sides, it 
would seem quite clear that even if the Council of 
Constantinople made itself in any way responsible for 
the creed generally associated with it, it never intended 
it to swpersede the creed put forth at Nica, or to come 
into general circulation as the creed of the Church 
universal. The silence of all the early authorities is 
conclusive on this point. But its recognition at 
Chalcedon may very possibly imply that it really received 
some sort of sanction at Constantinople as an orthodox 
erced2 But that is all that can be claimed for it. 
Before Chalcedon there is no trace of its general use; 
and even after this Council it only gradually made its 
way into general circulation. It probably superseded 
the true Nicene Creed, owing to its use in the euchar- 


1 See Lumby, The History of the Creeds, pp. 78-81. 

2 Hort argues that it may have been recognised at Constantinople as 
the Creed of Cyril of Jerusalem, whose authority was apparently impugned 
at the Council. See Zwo Dissertations, etc., pp. 97-107. According to 
Kunze, it was brought forward as the Baptismal Creed of Nectarius. 
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istic service, which dates in the East from about the 
middle of the sixth century;1 in the West from some 
time later.2, The confusion of name, and the transfer to 
the enlarged creed of the title Nicene, would appear 
to belong to a still later period.’ 

Appended are two forms of the creed—(1) the Greek 
text as commonly received in the East since Chalcedon, 
and (2) the Latin version which has been current in the 
Western Church since the Council of Toledo, 589. 

“[Iictevouev eis &a Ocov watépa tavtoxpatopa, 
TOLNTHY OUpavod Kal YAS, OpaTav Te TayT@Y Kal dopaTav. 
Kai eis &va.xdipiov Incoby ypiotov tov viov Tov Oeod Tov 
povoyevh}, Tov ék TOD TaTpos yevyNnOévTAa Tpo TaYTwY TAY 
aiavarv, Pas ex dwtds, Oedv arnOwov éx Oeod adyOwod, 
yevynbévta od tromlévta, opoovcov TO Tatpi’ dv ov Ta 
mavra éyéveto’ Tov Ot Huds Tos avOpemous Kal Sia TiHv 
nueTépav coTnpiav KatedOovta éx Tdv ovpavdv Kal 
capkwbévta éx Tvevparos ayiov Kal Mapias ths wapGévouv 
Kat évavOpwrncavta, otavpwOerta Te wTép Huov emi 
TIovtiov Iitdrov Kxal maOovta kat tadévta, kat 
avacTavTa Th Tpitn nuépa Kdta Tas ypadas, Kal 
averOovta eis Tods ovpdvous, Kal KaBefouevov ex SeEav 
ToD TaTpos, Kal madw épyomevoy peta Sokns Kpivar 
tavras Kal vexpovs' od THs Bacirelas ovK Eotas TéXdos. 
Kat eis 16 mvedpua TO dytov, TO KUptov Kal TO CwoTroLoy TO ex 
TOD TaTpos EKxTopEevomevoy, TO OV TaTP) Kal Vid TULTpOC- 
Kuvotevoyv Kal cuvdokalouevov, TO AaAnoav Sia TOV 
mpopytwrv’ eis pilav dylay KaOoduKiy Kal amrooToNKny 
exkrnolav. oporoyodmer ev Bamticopa els adeow 

17.e., from the time of the Emperor Justin, see Zaccaria, Bibliotheca 
Ritwalis, vol. II. civ. Previously to this the true Nicene Creed had been 
used in some parts of the Hast. 

2 Spain adopting it first in 589. 

8 The enlarged creed was carefully distinguished from the Nicene at 


Toledo (see above, p. 216), but is confused with it and definitely termed 
Nicene in Charlemagne’s Capitulare of 787 (quoted above, p, 221), 
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apapt wy, TpocdoKapev avaotacw vexpdav Kab Conv Tod 
HéAROVTOS aidvos. dnp.” 

“Credo in unum Deum Patrem Omnipotentem, Factorem 
ceeli et terre, atque visibilium omnium et invisibilium: 
Et in unum Dominum Jesum Christum, Filium Dei 
unigenitum, et ex patre natum ante omnia secula, Deum 
de Deo, Lumen de lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero, 
genitum non factum, consubstantialem Patri: Per quem 
omnia facta sunt, Qui propter nos homines et propter 
nostram salutem descendit de ccelis, et incarnatus est de 
Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, et homo factus est, 
crucifixus etiam pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato: passus et 
sepultus est, et resurrexit tertia die secundum Scripturas, 
et ascendit in ccelum, sedet ad dexteram Patris. Et 
iterum venturus est cum gloria judicare vivos et mortuos: 
cujus regni non erit finis. Et in Spiritum Sanctum, 
Dominum et vivificantem, qui ex Patre Filioque procedit, 
qui cum Patre et Filio simul adoratur et conglori- 
ficatur, qui locutus est per prophetas. Et unam 
sanctam Catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam. Con- 
fiteor unum baptisma in remissionem peccatorum, et 
expecto resurrectionem mortuorum et vitam venturi 
seeculi. Amen.” 

In comparing the English translation with this, three 
points deserve attention. 

1. “By whom all things were made.” As Bishop 
Lightfoot has pointed out, the expression in the English 
“fails to suggest any idea different from the other 
expression in the creed, ‘Maker of heaven and earth, 
which has before been applied to the Father.”1 In the 
original, however, a distinction is accurately marked, and 
the preposition used (6d, not td, Latin per) describes 
the Son as the mediate agent of creation, through whom 
all things were made. ‘The creed thus faithfully repro- 

1 Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament, p. 122, 
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duces the teaching of Scripture, in which this preposition 
dia is specially used of the divine Word. Z#y. 8. John 
i, 3: “All things were made by (6v¢) Him”; ver. 10, 
“the world was made by Him” (&’ adrod).1 

2. “The Lord and Giver of life” Again to the 
English reader the phrase is ambiguous, and might be 
taken to mean the Lord of life and the Giver of the life; 
whereas in the original it is quite clear, “The Lord (ro 
xvpcov used absolutely, expressing the Divinity of the 
Spirit), and the Life-giver (rd Gworrovov). 

3. “One Catholic and Apostolic Church.” In this 
clause there is no English equivalent to the word ayiav, 
or sanctam. It is generally thought that the omission 
of the word “holy” in the translation first made for the 
English Prayer-Book of 1549 was simply due to a 
printer’s error. But if so, it is strange that the blunder 
was never corrected in any of the subsequent editions of 
the Prayer-Book. And it has been plausibly argued 
that the omission was deliberate, not because the 
Reformers made light of holiness as a note of the 
Church, for the word “holy” is retained in the corres- 
ponding article in the Apostles’ Creed, “the holy 
Catholic Church” —but because they imagined on 
critical grounds that it had no place in the true text of 
the creed. It is certainly the case that the word was 
wanting in the creed as given in some of the early 
editions of the Councils which were accessible to them, 
and they may have thought that they were restoring a 
truer text than that which had been previously in use? 
However this may be, whether the omission was inten- 
tional or due to inadvertence, there is no doubt that it 
is wrong, and that we ought to read this article with the 

2 Of. 1 Cor, yin. 6g Cols In1G ee Hebi 2: 
2 See an article on ‘‘The Anglican Version of the Nicene Creed,” 
Church Quarterly Review, vol. viii, p. 372. 
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four notes of the Church plainly expressed: “ One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” 


IV. The Athanasian Creed. 


As the Apostles’ Creed was not composed by the 
apostles, and the Nicene Creed is not the Creed of 
Nicea, so the Athanasian Creed is not the work of 
Athanasius. Not only is the creed indebted (as will 
presently be shown) for much of its language to the works 
of Augustine written some years after the death of 
Athanasius, but also there can be no question that the 
original language of the creed is Latin, whereas 
Athanasius wrote in Greek. “It is certain,” says 
Lumby, “that whoever peruses the various Greek 
versions of the creed which are extant cannot fail to 
abandon the notion that the original language of this 
composition was Greek. The unusual words and strange 
constructions betray the hand of translators, and those 
not of great skill. That this may be apparent from 
different versions, the first two verses are’ sub- 
jomed. ... They vary widely from one another, as 
will be seen, and bear no trace whatever of a common 
Greek original. It is, therefore, impossible to believe 
that any such original ever existed.” 4 

“ Quicunque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est ut 
teneat Catholicam fidem; quam nisi quisque integram 
inviolatamque servaverit, absque dubio in eternum 
peribit.” 

“(1) El ris 0érec coOfvan, mpd wavtwv xpi) abT@ THY 
KabomKny Kpathoar miotw" iy et pa) Tis byt Kal dwopov 
Thpjoee, Twaons apdiBorlas éxrds eis Toy aldva 
amonetrae. 

“(2) Td Oérovte cwOhvar mpo mdvtT@v avayKn THY 

1 The History of the Creeds, p. 189. 
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KaboruKny moti Katéxew’ Hv eb py TIS aKkEpatay Kal 
amapdOpave roy cvvtnpncetey avaypiBorws els TOV aidva 
aTroNEtT as. 

“(3) "Oot dv BovdAntat cwOhvat mpd TavTwv xp7 
Kpatety Thy KaborduKnv iat" iv et py els ExaoTos wav 
Kal auapmntov tnpyon dvev Siotaypov eis TOV ai@va 
GATONEtT AL. 

“(4) "Ex tis Bovdorto c@Ohvas mpd TavTwY avTe ypeEla 
KpaThoat THY 6p0ddo€ov Tictiv iv av poy TIS apwodvYTOY 
Kal apOopoyv thpHjon aiwviov etpnoer Tiy ame@deLav.” 

This specimen is quite sufficient to demonstrate that 
the creed originated in the West and not at Alexandria. 
How, then, did it get its name? It has been thought 
that this may be accounted for by the fact that it 
contains an exposition of the doctrine which Athanasius 
so nobly defended, and of which he was the most 
prominent champion against Arianism; and accordingly 
the suggestion has been made?! that when Arianism was 
rife in the West, the Arians may have termed the 
orthodox party Athanasians, and the creed which most 
fully expressed their doctrines “the Athanasian Creed.” 
This does not seem avery probable explanation of the 
origin of the names, and it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the name was attached to the creed because it was 
erroneously believed to be the work of Athanasius. In 
an uncritical age traditions concerning the authorship of 
famous documents easily grew up, often without the 
slightest foundation—witness the ascription of the Te 
Deum to §. Ambrose and 8. Augustine—and even if 
we cannot now explain exactly how the title Hides 
Athanasii first became attached to the creed, whether 
by the carelessness of a copyist, or as a guess at author- 
ship, there is no need to seek for any further explana- 


1 By Bishop Browne, An DLxposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
p. 224; after Waterland, Critical History, ch. viii. 
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tion of its perpetuation than the belief that it was the 
work of the saint whose name was given to it. 
Concerning the date of the creed, no small contro- 
versy has arisen. Its ascription to Athanasius can be 
traced back to the ninth century, nor does it appear 
that it was ever seriously questioned until the seven- 
teenth century. Almost the first to reject the tradi- 
tional title of it was Gerard Voss, in his work De Tribus 
Symbolis, published in 1642. From his date onward 
the Athanasian authorship was generally given up, and 
various names were suggested by writers on the subject, 
until in 1723 the Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed was published by Daniel Waterland. This masterly 
work was commonly regarded as conclusive, and the 
controversy was set at rest for the next hundred 
and fifty years, and has only been reopened in recent 
times, largely owing to the discovery of evidence un- 
known to Waterland. His conclusion, based on a 
careful examination of both external and internal evi- 


1 Jt will be noticed that in the Eighth Article, Cranmer (or whoever 
drew it up) indicated his rejection of the tradition concerning the 
apostolic authorship of the Apostles’ Creed, by speaking of it as ‘‘ that 
which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed,” but spoke unhesitatingly 
of this other as ‘‘ Athanasius’ Creed.” In the Ten Articles of 1536 it is 
said of the three creeds that ‘‘one was made by the apostles, and is the 
common creed, which every man useth; the second was made by the 
Holy Council of Nice, and is said daily in the mass; and the third was 
made by Athanasius, and is comprehended in the Psalm Quicunque Vult” 
(Article III). The rubric in the Prayer-Book which entitles it ‘‘ this 
confession of our Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of Saint 
Athanasius,” dates from 1662. In the earlier editions of the Prayer- 
Books there was nothing corresponding to the words in italics, 

2(1) Voss himself thought that the creed was the work of a Gallican 
writer, possibly as late as the eighth or ninth century ; (2) Paschasius 
Quesnel (1675) assigned it to Vigilius Tapsensis in the fifth century. So 
Cave, Dupin, Pagi and others; (3) Antelmi (1693) suggested Vincent of 
Lerins, also belonging to the fifth century ; (4) Muratori (1698) gives it 
to Venantius Fortunatus in the sixth; while (5) Waterland himself 
decides in favour of Hilary of Axles. 
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dence, was that the creed was composed in Gaul between 
the years 420 and 430, and that it is very probably 
the work of Hilary of Arles. That it cannot be earlier 
than 420 may be taken as certain, for the coincidences 
of thought and expression between it and the writings of 
S. Augustine are so striking as to lead to the conclusion 
that the author of the creed, whoever he may have been, 
must have been well acquainted with the works of 8. 
Augustine, including his books on the “ Trinity,” which 
were not published until 416.1 

Waterland’s terminus ad quem is arrived at mainly 
from internal evidence. The date fixed by him as the 
latest possible one for the composition of the creed is 
430 ap. This year is selected because he maintains 
that the creed does not condemn the Eutychian and 
Nestorian heresies in the full, direct, and critical terms, 
such as would naturally have been used had it been 
composed after these heresies had arisen and become 
formidable. There is nothing, so he asserts, in the 
creed but what is found in earlier writers in combating 
the errors of Arius and Apollinaris. Even those clauses 
(vers. 32-35) which at first sight bear the appearance 
of being expressly intended to condemn the Nestorian 
division of Christ into “two Persons,” are found on 
examination to be based entirely on the writings of 
Augustine, so that there is really scarcely a phrase 
contained in them which may not be paralleled in one 
or other of Augustine’s works.” 


1Compare Waterland, Critical History, ch. ix., where the creed is 
given with parallel passages from the Fathers, and more especially from 
S. Augustine. 

2 See Waterland, ch. ix. The following striking parallels may be 
quoted: ‘‘ Agnoscamus geminam substantiam Christi; divinam scilicet 
qua equalis est Patri, humanam qua major est Pater: utrumque autem 
simul uon duo sed unus est Christus.” —Jn Johan. Evan. Tr. \xxviii. 3. 
**Verbum caro factum est, a Divinitate carne suscepta, non in carnem 
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The external evidence as given by Waterland, although 
not necessitating quite so early a date as 430, is not 
inconsistent with it. If the creed is a composition of 
the fifth century, there is nothing surprising in the fact 
that no external testimonies to its use have come down 
to us before the sixth and seventh centuries to which 
Waterland assigns his earliest authorities. Recent re- 
searches, however, have shown that it is not safe to 
appeal without hesitation to some of Waterland’s most 
important witnesses to the early use of the creed. 
Consequently the whole subject has been reopened, and 
the question of the date of the creed has been recon- 
sidered in the light of modern discoveries. 

The three most ancient testimonies relied on by 
Waterland are the following :— 

1. A canon of a Council of Autun, insisting on the 
recitation of “the faith of the holy prelate Atha- 
nasius” by the clergy. Of this he gives the date as 
670 a.D.* 

2.-A MS. “mentioned by Bishop Usher, which 
he had seen in the Cotton Library, and which he judged 
to come up to the age of Gregory the Great,” 2.e. curca 
600. This MS., Waterland says, was not to be found 
when he wrote, but he entertains no doubt that Usher 
had really seen it, and is inclined to trust his judgment 
on the question of its date. 

3. A commentary on the creed, published by 
Muratori, and unhesitatingly assigned by Waterland 


Divinitate mutata.”—Znchiridion, ch. xxxiy. ‘‘Idem Deus qui homo et 
qui Deus idem homo: non confusione nature, sed unitate persone.” 
—Serm. elxxxvi. ‘‘Sicut enim unus est homo anima rationalis et caro ; sic 
unus est Christus Deus et homo.”—Zn Johan. Evan. Tr. xxviii. 3. 

1 «Si quis presbyter, diaconus, subdiaconus vel clericus symbolum quod 
sancto inspirante spiritu Apostoli tradiderunt, et fidem Sancti Athanasii 
presulis irreprehensibiliter non recensuerit, ab episcopo condemnatnr.” 
Hardowin, vol. iii. p. 18. 
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(as by its first editor) to Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop 
of Poictiers about 570. 

Now with regard to these three pieces of evidence, it 
must be noted jirst, that though the canon referred to is 
a real canon of Autun, reasons have been given for 
doubting whether it actually belongs to the series passed 
in the Synod of 670;* and its date cannot be appealed 
to with the same confidence as formerly. Secondly, 
Archbishop Usher’s lost “Cotton MS.” has been dis- 
covered since Waterland’s day in the library at Utrecht. 
It is now well known to scholars as the “ Utrecht 
Psalter,’ and the opinion of experts assigns it to a date 
considerably later than that at which Usher put it. 
Indeed, there are grounds for thinking that it may have 
been written as late as the ninth century.2 Thirdly, the 
commentary, supposed by Waterland to be the work of 
Venantius Fortunatus, is only assigned to “ Fortunatus ” 
in a single MS.2 But Fortunatus is not an uncommon 
name, and there is really nothing whatever to identify 
the author of the commentary with Venantius Fortunatus, 
the Bishop of Poictiers in the sixth century. Thus the 
reason given for dating this work about the year 570 
disappears altogether. 

In this way the earliest testimonies formerly brought 
forward have had doubts thrown upon their value, and 
it has been thought that the internal evidence, if un- 
supported by early external authorities, is not sufficiently 
strong to allow us to consider the creed as a work of the 
fifth century. Further, it has been said that there is no 


+See Lumby, History of the Creeds, p. 204. Cf., however, Ommanney, 
Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed, p. 52 seg., where strong 
reasons are given for upholding Waterland’s view of the date of this 
canon. 4 Ibid. p./210. 

’ The MS. which is at Milan (M. 79 sup.) is assigned to the eleventh 
century. In other MSS. of the same commentary or exposition, ¢.g. that 
in the Bodleian (Junius, 25) no author’s name is attached to it. See 
Swainson, 7’he Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, ch. xxix. and Lumby, p. 208 
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certain reference to it as the Mides Athanasw till the 
ninth century, though many striking parallels with 
different portions of it can be quoted from writings of 
an earlier date. Consequently, some writers have main- 
tained that, even if the materials out of which it is 
compiled are comparatively early, yet in its completed 
form it must be set down as a work of the ninth 
century.” 

This view the present writer finds it quite impossible 
to accept. It appears to him that although Waterland’s 
thapters on the external testimonies, commentaries, and 
MSS. of the creed may require rewriting, yet a consider- 
able portion of the early evidence adduced by him 
remains unshaken, and fresh evidence unknown in his 
day has been discovered, so that we are compelled to 
assign to the creed a date if not actually during the fifth 
century, yet at the latest in the earlier part of the sixth. 

1. Manuscripts of the creed, which were undoubtedly 
written during the ninth and tenth centuries, are com- 
paratively numerous, some of them being assigned by 
competent authorities to the early years of the ninth. 
But besides these there are at least three MSS. of it, 
which in the opinion of the highest authorities on palzo- 

1 Waterland gives three MSS. earlier than the ninth century as assign- 
ing it to Athanasius, namely King Athelstan’s Psalter, in the British 
Museum (Galba, A. xviii.), which he dates in 703. AS. Germains’ MS. 
(257) at Paris, collated by Montfaucon, assigned to 760, and the Psalter 
given by Charles to Hadrian, now at Vienna (1861), which, if Charles be 
Charlemagne, and Hadrian the first of that name, must belong to the 
year 772. But the dates of all these MSS. have been questioned (see 
below). 

2The late Dr. Swainson strongly contended that it belonged to the 
ninth century ; and with him Lumby to some extent agreed, as he held 
that in its present form the creed was only compiled between a.p. 813 
and 850; though he maintained that ‘‘before that date two separate 
compositions existed [one on the Trinity and the other on the Incarna- 
tion] which form the groundwork of the present Quicwnque.”"—History of 
the Creeds, p. 254. 
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graphy were written before the close of the ewhth century, 
viz. :— 

(a) Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 4858 (formerly 
4908)——A copy of the Chromcon of Eusebius, to which 
is appended at the close of the MS. a copy of the Atha- 
nasian Oreed. In this it is without title, and only the 
first eleven verses are found, as the volume is mutilated 
and the remainder is torn off. This MS. is assigned by 
the present authorities of the MS. department at Paris, 
as it was by Montfaucon, to the later part of the eighth 
century.! 

(6) Paris, 13159.—A Psalter with Canticles followed 
by the Athanasian Creed, with no title. Internal evid- 
ence seems to fix the date of this MS. beyond question 
to the period between 795 and 800, as, in the litany 
contained in it, there are prayers for Leo who became 
pope in 795, and for Charles as “ Rex,” which shows that 
it was written before he was crowned Emperor in 800. 
This date is accepted by M. Delisle and other authorities. 
It may be added that this MS. was unknown to Water- 
land? 

(c) Milan, Ambr. O. 212.—A MS. containing various 
documents, including among others the Athanasian Creed 
without title. This MS. was assigned by Muratori to the 
seventh century, by Montfaucon to the eighth, and with 
him agrees the present librarian at Milan, Dr. Ceriani? 

Besides these three MSS., two of which contain the creed 


1ZLumby mentions this MS., but docs not really attempt to prove 
that it is later than the date assigned to it. See History of the Orceds, 
p. 225. 

2 Swainson describes this MS., and was evidently perplexed by it, but 
honestly tells us that M. Delisle assigns it to the year 795.—WVicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds, p. 350. Lumby fails to notice it at all. 

® Swainson and Lumby both try to make out that it is later, but their 
opinion on such a matter can hardly be set against the judgment of such 
experts as those mentioned in the text, 
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complete, the other being mutilated, there is (d) what is 
known as the “ Tréves fragment.” This is only known to 
us from a Paris MS. (3836) generally dated about 730. 
It contains a fragment of an address by a preacher to his 
congregation comprising much of the latter part of the 
Athanasian Creed, which address the writer says that he 
found in a book at Tréves. The original Tréves manu- 
script has not been discovered, but its date must be 
placed considerably earlier than that of the Paris MS. in 
which it was copied, and some have thought that it must 
have been written not later than the fifth century.! It 
has been suggested that it gives the groundwork from — 
which the latter part of the Quiewnque was subsequently 
worked up, but it would seem to be a truer view that 
the preacher whose sermon is given in the MS. was actu- 
ally quoting the creed, and applying it. If this is so, 
the document may be appealed to as bearing witness to 
the previous existence of the creed, the language of which 
it adopts and modifies. 

Mention must also be made of two other MSS. of the 
creed. 

(e) Vienna, 1861.—This is the psalter presented by 
“Charles” to Pope Hadrian, which Waterland, identifying 
Charles with Charlemagne, and Hadrian with the first 
pope of that name, assigned to 772. It has, however, 
been pointed out that Charles may be identified with 
Charles the Bald, and the pope with Hadrian II., in 
which case the MS. will belong not to the eighth but to 
the latter part of the ninth century. It contains the creed 
under the title “ Fides Sci Athanasii Epi Alexandrini.” 4 


1 See Lumby, History of the Creeds, p. 216. 
2 So Swainson and Lumby. 
3 See Ommanney, Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed, pp. 4 
and 461, where a copy of the fragment is given. 
4 See Swainson, p. 372, and Lumby, p. 221. 
22 
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(f) St. Germains, 257, as described by Montfaucon, is 
placed by Waterland after him as of the date 760, and 
the title of the creed in it is given as “Fides Sancti 
Athanasii Episcopi Alexandriz.”—-Unhappily the MS. is 
now lost,:and therefore the date cannot be appealed to 
with absolute confidence, though the opinion of Mont- 
faucon on such a subject is not lightly to be set aside. 
Without, however, laying stress on the last two manu- 
scripts enumerated (¢) and (f), there remain, in addition 
to the Treves fragment, three in regard to which there 
is absolutely no reason for refusing to credit the judg- 
ment of experts on the question of their date* And if 
the dates assigned to them be accepted we may dismiss 
without further consideration the notion that the creed 
itself can have been a compilation of the ninth century. 

2. A second important branch of evidence to the 
antiquity of the creed is to be found in early collections 
of canons in which it finds a place. 

(a) Paris, 3848 B.—A MS. of the early part of the 
ninth century contains not only a collection of canons, 
which includes the Autun Canon, ordering “the faith of 
the holy prelate Athanasius” to be learnt by heart by all 
the clergy, but also a series of testimonies to the faith 
preceding the canons. Among these the Athanasian 
Creed itself is given in full under the title of “Fides 
Sanct. Athanasii Episcopi.”* 

(0) Paris, 1451, is another MS. assigned by the best 
authorities to the same date, being probably written 
before the death of Leo III. in 816. It also contains a 
collection of canons, and also the full text of the Atha- 


1 Unless it can be identified with Cod. goTm.i.5 in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg, which Mr. Burn tells me is probably the case. 

* King Athelstan’s Psalter in the British Museum (Galba A, xviii.), 
which Waterland put at the date 703, is now universally assigned to the 
ninth century. 

*Maassen, Bidlioth. Latina Juris Canonici; ct. Swainson, p. 268. 
Ommanney, Larly History of the Athanasian Creed, p. 92. 
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nasian Creed, “Incipit exemplar fidei cht Sci Athanasii 
Epi Alexandrine ecclesie.” 1 

(c) Vatican, Palat. 540.—A MS. also belonging to 
the ninth century ; contains a Gallican collection of canons 
assigned to the sixth century, immediately followed by 
some other documents, including the creed: “ Incipit 
fides Catholica beati Athanasii Episcopi.” ? 

(d) Further, the Canon of Autun, mentioned above, 
even if it cannot be unhesitatingly connected with the 
Synod held under S. Leger in the year 670 cannot be 
later than the eighth century. Dr. Swainson himself 
admits that it is found in “five manuscripts of the ninth 
century, and one of the eighth or ninth” ;? and in the 
face of the evidence borne by the Paris MS. (3848 B) 
mentioned above, it is absurd to suppose that “the faith 
of the holy prelate Athanasius” can mean anything but 
the Quicunque vult. 

3. Thirdly, we have the evidence of the early com- 
mentaries upon the creed. Our knowledge of these has 
been considerably increased of late years by the researches 
of Mr. Ommanney, and we are now able to state that 
there are several other comparatively early ones as well 
as (a) that which Waterland ascribed to Venantius For- 
tunatus. As we have already seen, there is no doubt 
that he was wrong in thus ascribing it to him. But 
though the authorship of the commentary is unknown, 
internal evidence is strongly in favour of its belonging to 
an early date. Besides this, Mr. Ommanney describes 
four other important commentaries—(d) the “ Paris” 
Commentary which he holds to have been drawn up “ not 


1 Maassen, Biblioth. Latina Juris Canonict; cf. Swainson, p. 268. Om 
manney, The S.P.C.K. and the Creed of S. Athanasius, p. 28. 

2 De Antiquis Collectionibus Canonum (Ed. Ballerini) ii. ch. x. §§ 2, 3. 
Cf. Maassen and Swainson, whi supra, 

8 Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, p. 272. 
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later than the ninth century, and not earlier than the 
seventh”; (c) the “Bouhier,’ of the eighth, (d) the 
“ Oratorian ” of the beginning of the eighth or quite the 
end of the seventh; and (¢) the “Troyes” between 649 
and 680.1. It must be borne in mind that the dates of 
these commentaries are not certain. But, even if they 
are not earlier than the ninth century, they would still 
imply that the creed was then regarded as a work of con- 
siderable antiquity. Commentaries are not written on 
new and recent works, but on those of long-standing and 
repute in the Church. It is remarkable also that in two 
of these Commentaries, the “ Oratorian” and the “ Bou- 
hier” it is said that the creed was attributed to Atha- 
nasius, etiam in veteribus codicibus. Now the actual MSS. 
of these commentaries may not be older than the tenth 
century: but if even then there were in existence MSS. 
of the creed which could be termed “old,” and which 
contained the title referring it to the authorship of 
Athanasius, a further argument is supplied in support of 
its early date.” 

4. We are now in a position to estimate the bearing 
of coincidences of language with early writers. The three 
branches of evidence, of which the most important items 
have just been enumerated, are sufficient to show that by 
the ninth century at the latest the creed had obtained a 
recognised position. It was even then beginning to be 
admitted into ecclesiastical Psalters, together with the 
Te Deum, and the Canticles of the New Testament. It 
was ordered to be learnt by heart by the clergy, and com- 
mentaries were written upon it. Consequently, when we 
find that the language of the creed appears also in sermons 
and professions of faith, it is only reasonable to hold that 

1On all the commentaries reference may be made to Ommanney’s 


Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed. 
2 Compare Ommanney, p. 184 seq. 
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such coincidences imply a knowledge of the creed on the 
part of the writers in question. Nor can it fairly be inferred 
that if a writer only quotes a portion of the creed, the 
remainder did not exist in the document from which his 
citation was drawn. It cannot be said that there is any 
definite external evidence of the existence of two separate 
compositions which formed the groundwork of our present 
Quicunque vult; and, therefore, we are justified, as in 
the case of any other work, in appealing to a citation 
as at least prima facie evidence of a knowledge of the docu- 
ment as it is found in every single MS. that contains it. 

Of writers who appear thus to make use of the creed, 
the following may be mentioned :— 

(a) Denebert, Bishop of Worcester, after his election 
to the bishopric in 798, made a profession of faith, which 
has been preserved to us, and affords clear evidence that 
the Athanasian Creed had already found its way into 
England, for in this profession he quotes a large part of 
it, saying that he will expound the orthodox Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, as he has learnt it, “for it is written, 
Whosoever will be saved, etc.” Since he introduces his 
citation with the formula, “it is written,” it is manifest 
that he is quoting from a recognised and familiar docu- 
ment, and as he proceeds to express his adherence to 
the decrees of the six General Councils, there was no 
necessity for him to quote more of the creed than the 
portion referring to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as 
the Church’s faith in the Incarnation is fully set forth in 
the decrees of the Councils. 

(0) The “ Tréves fragment” referred to above must be 


1See Haddan and Stubbs’ Cowncils and Ecclesiastical Documents, vol. 
iii. p. 526. ‘‘Insuper et orthodoxam catholicam apostolicamque fidem 
sicut didici paucis exponam verbis, quia scriptum est quicunque vult salvus 
esse ante omnia opus est illi ut teneat catholicam fidem. Fides autem 
Catholics, hee est ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trinitatem in Unitate 
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mentioned again in this place, since it supplies a clear 
instance of a writer making use of the creed. It is, as 
has already been said, a portion of a sermon on the creed, 
the language of which is freely referred to, and applied, 
as it might be, by any modern preacher. This takes us 
back to a considerably earlier date than Denebert’s pro- 
fession, possibly even to the fifth century.’ 

(c) Howsoever this may be, we are brought to the 
siath century by another consideration. In the appendix 
to the sermons of Augustine is a discourse formerly attri- 
buted to him which the Benedictine editors of his works 
ascribed to Cesarius, Bishop of Arles from 502 to 
542.2 Their conclusion is accepted by recent writers,3 
and if it can be established, it will furnish a strong argu- 
ment for Waterland’s view that the creed emanated from 
Southern Gaul during the fifth century, for the sermon 
in question obviously betrays a knowledge of the @Qaz- 
cunque vult, alluding to both parts of it, namely, that on 
the Incarnation as well as that on the Holy Trinity.* 


veneremur ; neque confundentes personas neque substantiam separantes ; 
alia est enim Persona Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti; sed Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti una est Divinitas, equalis gloria, cozeterna majestas ; 
Pater a nullo factus est, nec creatus nec genitus; Filius a Patre solo est; 
non factus, nec creatus, sed genitus; Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio, 
non factus, nec creatus, nec genitus, sed procedens. In hac Trinitate 
nihil prius aut posterius, nihil majus aut minus, sed tote tres Persone 
coeterne sibi sunt et coequales; ita ut per omnia sicut supra dictum est, 
et Trinitas in Unitate et Unitas in Trinitate veneranda sit. Suscipio etiam 
decreta Pontificum, et sex synodos Catholicas antiquorum heroicorum 
virorum et preefixam ab eis regulam sincera devotione conservo. Hee est 
fides nostra,” etc. 

1 See above, p. 337. 

2 Overa, vol. v. Appendix, Serm. cexliv. 

8 Hg. Caspari, Kattenbusch, G. F. Arnold, and Malnory. In any case, 
as the Baptismal Creed commented upon corresponds closely with what we 
know to have been the form of the Gallican Creed about the fifth century, 
the sermon cannot be much later than Cesarius. 

4The discourse begins as follows :—‘‘ Rogo et admoneo vos, fratres 
carissimi, ut quicunque vult salvus esse, fidem rectam ac Catholicam 
discat, firmiter teneat, inviolatamque conservet, Ita ergo oportet uni- 
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(d@) A discourse of a somewhat similar character, but, 
to judge from some features in the character of the 
Baptismal Creed commented upon in it, possibly belonging 
to a yet earlier date, has been discovered and printed by 
Mr. Ommanney.! It likewise seems to allude to the 
Quicunque vult, and to imply a familiarity with its 
contents on the part of the preacher. 

On the whole, then, it is believed that the attacks 
made upon the antiquity of the creed have completely 
failed, and that there is no reason for discarding the older 
view, which regarded it as a work of the fifth century, 
composed by some writer belonging to the Gallican 
Church. In style it bears a strong resemblance to the 
writings of Vincent of Lerins (who died about 450), and 
if not actually his work, is probably from the hand of 
someone of the same school, who was familiar with his 
Commonitorium, and borrowed from it.” 


cuique observare ut credat Patrem, credat Filium, et credat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus et Spiritus Sanctus ; sed tamen 
non tres Dii, sed unus Deus. Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis et Spiritus 
Sanctus. Attamen credat unusquisque fidelis quod Filius equalis est 
Patri secundum Divinitatem, et minor est Patre secundum humanitatem 
carnis, quam de nostro assumpsit ; Spiritus vero Sanctus ab utroque pro- 
cedens. Credite, ergo, carissimi, in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem,” etc. 

1 Dissertation, p. 8, and Harly History, etc., p. 121, and cf. p. 393, 
where the sermon is printed in full. It is contained in the Paris MS. 
mentioned above, 3848 B, assigned to the early part of the ninth century, 
and in another of the same date, 2128. The Baptismal Creed commented 
on in it is curious. An early date may be inferred from the omission of 
the words passus, mortwus, descendit ad inferna, sanctorum communionem, 
vitam eternam. But, on the other hand, it agrees with the remarkable 
form found in the Bangor Antiphonary (fol. 19), in reading ‘‘in Deum 
Patrem omnipotentem, invisibilem, visibilium et invisibilium omnium 
rerum conditorem,” and ‘‘in Spiritum Sanctum Deum omnipotentem 
unam habentem substantiam cum Patre et Filio” ; while, like one of the 
creeds in the Missale Gallicanwm, it has the phrase, ‘‘ Victor ascendit ad 
ccelos.” These features may, perhaps, point to a later date than that 
which Mr. Ommanney is disposed to assign to it. 

2 See on the whole subject, The Athanasian Creed and its Early Com- 
mentaries, by A. H. Burn, in Dr. Robinson’s Texts and Studies, vol. iv. 
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From the question of the date of the creed, which, 
after all, is a matter of comparatively small importance, 
we may pass in conclusion to the consideration of the use 
made of the creed by the Church of England. It has been 
said in the Western Church in the office of Prime cer- 
tainly since the tenth century.1 According to Roman 
use it is said at this service only on Sundays, but accord- 
ing to the Sarum use, followed in England before the 
Reformation, it was ordered to be said daily. Prime, how- 
ever, is a service of monastic origin, and was never intended 
for a general congregation. Consequently, when on the 
publication of the first English Prayer-Book in 1549 this 
confession of our faith was ordered to be recited at matins 
immediately after Benedictus on the six great festivals 
of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension Day, Whit- 
sunday, and Trinity Sunday, a new departure was taken, 
and for the first time this creed was adopted for popular 
use. Owing to its position in the Prayer-Book, and its 


No. 1. Mr. Burn thinks it more probable that Vincent ‘‘used and 
illustrated the creed than that anyone in a subsequent century of less 
correct scholarship picked out his phrases and wove them into a docu- 
ment of this nature.” Compare these passages of the Commonitoriwm : 
‘‘Ecelesia vero Catholica . . . et unam Divinitatem in Trinitatis pleni- 
tudine, et Trinitatis equalitatem in una atque eadem majestate veneratur, 
et unum Christum Jesum, non duos, eundemque Deum pariter atque 
hominem confitetur. . . . Alia est Persona Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus 
Sancti. Altera substantia Divinitatis, altera humanitatis; sed tamen 
Deitas et humanitas non alter et alter, sed unus idemque Christus, unus 
idemque Filius Dei, et unius ejusdemque Christi et filii Dei una eademque 
Persona ; sicut in homine aliud caro, et aliud anima; sed unus idemque 
homo, anima et caro ... unus idemque Christus Deus et homo .. . idem 
Patri equalis et minor ; idem ex Patre ante secula genitus item in seculo 
ex matre generatus; perfectus Deus, perfectus homo; in Deo summa 
Divinitas in homine plena humanitas . . . Unus, autem, non corruptibili 
nescio qua Divinitatis et humanitatis confusione, sed integra et singulari 
quadam Unitate person.” —Commonitorium Vincentti Lerinensis, ch, xiii. 
Dom Morin has recently suggested Cesarius of Arles (470-542) as the 
probable author of the creed. See Revue Bénédictine, Oct. 1901. 

1 This is rendered certain from its position in the Psalters. It is alluded 
to by Honorius of Autun (1136) in the Gemma Anime, bk. ii. ch. 60 ; by 
Abbo of Fleury, A.D. 1001 (Migne, cxxxix. p, 462) ; but not by Amalarius 
or Walafrid Strabo in the ninth century, 
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use in the public service of the Church on the six great 
festivals, and (since 1552) on seven saints’ days! the 
Quicunque vult is probably much more familiar to the lay 
members of the Church of England than to those of any 
other community; and since there is abundant evidence 
that it is often misunderstood and regarded with suspicion, 
it may be well to say something in explanation of it, and in 
answer to the popular objections which are urged against it. 

The creed itself falls into two clearly marked divisions. 
Part 1 (verses 1-26) states the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
Part 2 (verses 27—40) the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
The form in which the Church’s faith is stated in each 
case is due to the fact that heresies had arisen and had 
to be met. Thus in Part 1 the two chief heresies com- 
bated are those of Sabellius and Arius. The former of 
these “ confounded the Persons,” while the latter “ divided 
the substance.” The necessity of excluding these errors 
is obviously present to the mind of the writer from verses 
5 to 26, and accounts for most of the expressions used, 
so that if the character of the heresies in question be 
borne in mind, the meaning of this portion of the creed 
will be readily understood.? The second part begins with 

1 Not until 1662 was the order given for it to be substituted for the 
Apostles’ Creed on those days for which it is appointed. 

2In verse 9 ‘“‘incomprehensible” in the English translation is mis- 
leading. The Latin is immensus, %,e. infinite. Cf. Patrem immense 
majestatis, ‘the Father of an infinite majesty” in the Te Deum, Itisa 
little uncertain whether the English ‘‘incomprehensible”’ was intended 
by the translators to be taken in the sense of ‘‘illimitable” or infinite ; 
or whether the rendering was meant by them to be equivalent to ‘‘ incon- 
ceivable,” as the translation of the Greek dxardAnmros, for that they 
imagined the Greek to be the original, and translated from it may be 
taken as certain, See Bp. Dowden’s Quexstiuncule Liturgice. 

In verse 19, “‘by Himself,” represents the Latin singillatim, and 
means ‘‘severally.” Cf. Augustine, De Cwvitate Dei, XI. xxiv. ‘‘Cum de 
singulis queritur unusquisque eorum et Deus et Omnipotens esse re- 
spondeatur ; cum vero de omnibus simul, non tres dii vel tres omnipotentes 


sed unus Deus omnipotens.” 
Verse 24: ‘‘ And in this Trinity none is afore or after other: none is 
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verse 27, and in it the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
stated at some length. Here again the thought of 
Arianism is present; for it and Apollinarianism are the 
principal heresies kept in view. As has been already 
shown, it is uncertain whether Nestorianism and Euty- 
chianism were directly before the writer of the creed, 
though the former of these is effectually excluded by the 
terms (borrowed from Augustine) which are used in verses 
32 to 35 :— 


‘Who although He be God and Man: yet He is not two, but one 

Christ ; 

One ; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh: but by taking 
of the Manhood into God ; 

One altogether ; not by Confusion of Substance: but by unity of 
Person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man: so God and inan 
is one Christ.’’? 


There remain the so-called “damnatory clauses” to be 
considered, and to these exception is often taken. Men 
point to them and say that they are harsh and uncharit- 
able. It is owing to their presence that they object to 
the use of the creed, and complain (1) that it expressly 
makes salvation depend upon the correctness of a man’s 
faith, and that poor simple folk can scarcely be expected 
to understand and hold all that is here set before them, 
and (2) that these “ damnatory clauses ” exclude from all 
hope of salvation not merely the heathen, but Socinians, 
greater or less than another.” The words are neuter, nihil prius aut 
posterius; nihil majus aut minus (‘‘Naught (or nothing) is afore or 
after: naught (or nothing) is greater or less.”) The first phrase refers to 
duration, the second to dignity. The next clause is explanatory of this : 
“But the whole three Persons are co-eternal together and co-equal.” 

1 Whatever may be thought of the bearing of these verses on the date of 
the creed as far as Nestorianism is concerned (and they are certainly very 
similar to language used against it by Vincent of Lerins), it seems almost 
impossible that they can have been written after Eutychianism had arisen. 


Verses 33 and 35 would surely have been worded differently, had the 
error of thinking that the manhood was absorbed into the Godhead arisen. 
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Arians, and all others who do not believe in the doctrines 
of the Trinity and Incarnation as here expounded. 

Now it will be found that these difficulties are, if not 
entirely removed, at any rate greatly mitigated by obser- 
ing what the creed really says. The English translation 
is in several places by no means exact. There is a harsh 
ring about it, which is wanting in the Latin. Moreover, 
in common parlance, the sharp edges of meaning often 
get rubbed off words in familiar use, so that, even where 
the translation is really not inadequate, phrases are liable 
to be taken in an inexact sense instead of being given 
the precise meaning which is really demanded. 

The opening clauses of the creed in the original run 
as follows :— 


‘*Quicunque vult salvus esse ante omnia opus est ut teneat Catholicam 
fidem ; 
Quam nisi quisque integram inviolatamque servaverit absque dubio 
in eternuin peribit.” 


There are several terms here which call for a brief 
comment. 

Quicunque vult salvus esse. It is, perhaps, scarcely 
necessary to call attention to the fact that in the English 
rendering “ whosoever will be saved,” “ will” is not the 
auxiliary verb. But it would be well if the meaning of 
the phrase could be placed beyond the possibility of mis- 
conception by the substitution of “ wishes ” or “ desires.” 
“ Whosoever,” then “ wishes to be salvus.” Here, it must 
be admitted, there is an ambiguity in the Latin. It is 
possible that the word salvus should be taken as the 
equivalent to the Greek owfouevos in Acts ii. 47,4 “in 
a state of salvation (Vulgate, gui salw fierent), or even 
that it should be rendered “in a sound and healthy con- 
dition ” (spiritually). It is certainly used in the sense of 
“safe” or “in the way of salvation” by S. Vincent of 
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Lerins1 But on the other hand, it is employed in the 
Vulgate and in the writings of Augustine, in passages 
where it must mean more than this, and imply what is 
commonly understood by “saved.”? Which was the 
precise sense intended by the author of the creed it may 
be hard to determine; nor does it seem really important 
to decide, when once it is fairly realised that the creed 
is only speaking of the desire for safety or salvation. 
But whatever be the precise shade of meaning given to 
this word salvus the significance of the verbs teneat 
and servavertt is perfectly clear. “Hold” and “keep” 
are not inadequate renderings; but if “keep” and “ pre- 
serve ” were substituted for them the drift of the clause 
would be more sharply brought out; and the English 
reader would feel at once that the warning is against 
apostasy, v.e. against letting go that which has actually 
been received. It is impossible for a man to “ keep” or 
“ preserve ” that which is not previously in his possession. 
It would be an abuse of terms to tell an impure person 
to “preserve his chastity.” He cannot do it, for such a 
phrase necessarily implies previous innocence and purity. 
So also when it is said of the Catholic faith that “ except 
every one do keep [it] whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly,” it is obvious that the only 
case contemplated is that of men who have already re- 
ceived it and are in possession of it. This indicates that 

1 Commonitorium ch. iv.: ‘‘Intra sacraria Catholice fidei salvi esse 
potuerunt.”’ 

* The word is constantly used in the Vulgate, not only for cwfduevos in 
Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15, but for other parts of the verb. 
See e.g. S. Matt. xix. 25, xxiv. 18; Acts ii. 21, xi. 14, xvi. 80; Rom. 
v. 9, ete. So in Augustine it often means a good deal more than cwfduevos. 
See the use of it in Hnehiridion, ch. xciv. xevii.; De Spiritu et Litera, 
ch. lviii.; Contra Julian. Pelag. iv. ¢. xlii. seg. 

® Archdeacon Norris takes servare jidem in the creed as equivalent 


to the same phrase in the Vulgate in 2 Tim. iv. 7, where it is used to 
translate S. Paul’s expression rypety thy rior, and he holds that both 
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the warnings of the creed do not touch the case of the 
heathen or of any who are brought up in hereditary error 
(eg. Socinians and Arians), but they apply only to those 
within the Church. The Church is not called upon to 
judge “them that are without” (1 Cor. v. 12). But 
she zs “ bound to declare the whole counsel of God ” ; and 
it cannot be denied that there is a very severe side to 
the teaching of Scripture, and that our Lord Himself 
and His apostles speak in strong terms of the loss in- 
curred by those who reject the faith? But though the 
Church is bound to state the revealed law and to assert 
the rule of judgment which follows on wilful rejection 
of the faith, yet it is not for her to assume the office of 
judge and apply the law to individual cases. Thus we 
have no right to say of any given individual, that A. B. 
“without doubt will perish everlastingly.” This may 
require to be made somewhat clearer. To our Lord’s 
words, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved: but he that believeth not shall be damned,” 
common sense supplies certain limitations, and those 
who accept our Lord’s statement in the fullest loyalty, 
yet understand that the “ damnation ” spoken of will 
only be incurred by those who, having had His claims 
set before their conscience, wilfully reject Him, and dis- 
believe. But who shall say in any given case whether 
the rejection has been wilful? To us it may appear that 
it has been so. But there is so much invincible prejudice 


this phrase and the words integram <inviolatamque have a moral 
meaning, ‘‘undefiled by a bad life.” ‘Which faith, except each one, 
keep in integrity and purity.” —Rudiments of Theology, p. 257. It may 
be added that ‘‘before all things,” ante omnia, does not mean more 
than that right faith must precede right practice, 

1 See further on Article XVIIJ., where more will be said on the case of 
the heathen. 

2 See especially [S. Mark] xvi. 16; S. John iii. 86; and cf. R. W. 
Church, Human Life and its Conditions, p. 101 seq. 
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in the world, and the force of evidence strikes different 
minds so differently that it is impossible to say for certain 
whether the man has ever had the faith fairly set before 
his conscience. Not till the secrets of all hearts are 
revealed at the last day can it be known who they are 
who have “not believed,’ and who, therefore, “ shall be 
damned.” In precisely the same way as that in which 
we deal with a text such as this, should we deal with 
the statements of the Athanasian Creed. They are of 
the nature of a proclamation. They stand, as our Lord’s 
own words stand, as a warning to the believer of the 
danger of letting go that which he has received. They 
speak in close adherence to scriptural phraseology of the 
doom incurred by those who reject the Saviour of the 
world. But that is all. To apply them to any given 
individual is to assume the office of the judge, to whom 
alone it belongs to administer the law, and to consider 
how far it applies in the case brought before Him for 
judgment. 

Verse 26: “ He, therefore, that will be saved must 
thus think of the Trinity.” Here, again, there is a harsh- 
ness about the English translation which is absent from 
the original. If the words ran thus, “Let him, then, 
who wishes to be safe [or “saved”] thus think of the 
Trinity,” no objection could reasonably be raised to the 
clause, and such a rendering would far more closely re- 
present the original “ Qui vult, ergo, salvus esse: ita de 
Trinitate sentiat.” + 


1 Dr. Swainson has pointed out (on the authority of Professor Skeat) 
that “‘must” in the sixteenth century often bore a less strong meaning 
than is now usually attached to it, and was often used in the sense of 
‘‘would have to,” or ‘‘should.”—Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, p. 495. 
The old English version in the Bodleian (Douce, 258), printed by Maskell 
(Monumenta Ritualia, Kd. 2, vol. iii. p. 257) gives the following render- 
ing of the clause, ‘‘ And who soeuer wele be saafe, yus fele he of ys 
trinite.’ 
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Verse 27: “ Furthermore it is necessary to everlasting 
salvation that he also believe rightly the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In this sentence the word “rightly” is unfortunate, 
for to many minds it probably suggests the same idea as 
“correctly,” and seems to imply that strict orthodoxy 
and correctness of belief is the main thing, making the 
faith spoken of a matter of the intellect, of the head 
rather than of the heart. The Latin, however, is this: 
“Sed necessarium est ad eternam salutem ut incarnationem 
quoque Domini nostri Jesu Christi fideliter credat”; and 
if this word fideliter were rendered “ faithfully ” instead 
of “rightly,” it would be apparent that the belief spoken 
of is a moral quality, and belongs to the heart even more 
than to the head In this case the mistranslation, which 
is serious, is beyond question due to the fact that the 
Reformers believed that the creed was the work of Atha- 
nasius, and therefore corrected the Latin by reference to 
a Greek version, which they must have considered the 
original. The version known to them has been shown 
by Waterland to be that published by Nicholas Bryling 
at Basle about 1540, and this, we find, renders fidelcter 
in this verse by 6p0ds.? 

Finally, if, in spite of the considerations here urged, 
it is still maintained that the creed makes everything 
depend upon a man’s belief, it may be well to emphasise 
the fact that in reality it 1s the only one of the three creeds 
which expressly asserts judgment by works. 

“They that have done good [not ‘thought correctly’ 
nor even ‘ believed rightly ’] shall go into life everlasting ; 
and they that have done evil into everlasting fire.” 


1 Compare Rom. x. 10, ‘‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” 

2 See Waterland, Critical History, ch. v. and x., and cf. Swainson, p. 
493. 
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A word may be added with regard to the phrases 
used to describe the condemnation incurred by those 
who reject the faith. “Everlastingly ” and “ everlasting ” 
can scarcely be defended as renderings of cternus. 
It would be better if “eternally” or “ eternal” could be 
substituted, as these are the true equivalents of in 
eternum and eternum in clauses 2 and 39. The 
Latin phrases adequately represent the Greek eis tov 
aiova and aims, and, therefore, whatever interpretation 
we put upon the original sayings of our Lord, the same 
we are justified in putting upon the quotations of them 
in the creed. Now, in verse 2, the phrase in ewternum 
pervre occurs. This is the equivalent used in the 
Vulgate for amo@aveiv cis Tov aidva in S. John xi. 26. 
Its use in the creed may also be justified by the occur- 
rence of the phrase “eternal destruction” (éd¢Opos 
aiévios) which is used of the doom incurred by those 
who “know not God and obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus” in 2 Thess. i. 9.’ Still more directly are 
the words of the thirty-ninth verse of the creed founded 
upon Scripture. They are taken from our Lord’s sayings 
in S. Matthew xxv. 41: “Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire” (mdp aiwviov, Revised Version, 
“eternal fire”), and in verse 46: “These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment (els KoAacw aiwmor, 
Revised Version, ‘ eternal punishment ’); but the righteous 
into life eternal.”” 

Whatever, then, our Lord’s words mean, the creed 
means the same, for, as the late Dr. Mozley forcibly 
pointed out, “where the language of a doctrinal formu- 
lary and the language of the Bible are the same, what- 
ever explanation we give, in case there is a difficulty, of 
the language of the Bible is applicable to the language 
of the formulary as well; and therefore, in such a case, 


1 Compare also the expression ‘‘ the second death” in Rey. xx. 6, 
2 Of. also S. John v. 29. 
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the statement in the formulary is no fresh difficulty, but 
only one which we have already surmounted in accepting 
the same statement in the Bible.”! Let due weight be 
given to this consideration, and let it be remembered that 
the creed repeats rather than explains or interprets the 
phrases used in Scripture, and it is believed that much 
of the difficulty now felt in some quarters with regard to 
the acceptance of the creed will be removed. 

Appended is the creed itself in the original Latin, as 
found in the Sarum Breviary. 


SYMBOLUM ATHANASII? 


1. Quicunque vult salvus esse: ante omnia opus est 
ut teneat Catholicam fidem. 

2. Quam nisi quisque integram, inviolatamque ser- 
vaverit ;, absque dubio in eternum peribit. 

3. Fides autem Catholica hee est, ut unum Deum in 
Trinitate: et Trinitatem in Unitate veneremur. 

4. Neque confundentes personas: neque substantiam 
separantes. 

5. Alia est enim persona Patris: alia Filii, alia 
Spiritus Sancti. 


1 Lectures and Theological Papers, p. 220. In the same volume is con- 
tained an important lecture on the Athanasian Creed, to which reference 
may be made (Lecture xiii. ). 

2 Vol. i. col. 46, in the Cambridge edition. 

3 This title is not given to the creed in any ancient MS. Kven where 
it is attributed to Athanasius it is not called Symbolum, but Fides, 
as in some of the MSS. referred to above. Various readings in the text 
of the creed are limited in number. They may be seen in Burn, p. 
193, 


23 
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6. Sed Patris et Fili et Spiritus Sancti una est 
divinitas: equalis gloria cozterna majestas. 

7. Qualis Pater talis Filius; talis Spiritus Sanctus. 

8. Increatus Pater increatus Filius: increatus Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

9. Immensus Pater immensus Filius: immensus 
Spiritus Sanctus. 

10. Aternus Pater eternus Filius: eternus Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

11. Et tamen non tres eterni: sed unus eternus. 

12. Sicut non tres increati nec tres immensi: sed 
unus increatus et unus immensus. 

13. Similiter omnipotens Pater omnipotens Filius: 
omnipotens Spiritus Sanctus. 

14. Et tamen non tres Omnipotentes: sed unus 
Omnipotens. 

15. Ita Deus Pater Deus Filius: Deus Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

16. Et tamen non tres Dii: sed unus est Deus. 

17. Ita Dominus Pater Dominus Filius: Dominus 
Spiritus Sanctus. 

18. Et tamen non tres Domini: sed unus est Dominus. 

19. Quia sicut sigillatim unamquamque personam Deum 
ac Dominem confiteri, Christiana veritate compellimur : 

Ita tres Deos aut Dominos dicere, Catholica religione 
prohibemur. 

20. Pater a nullo est factus: nec creatus nec genitus. 

21. Filius a Patre solo est: non factus nec creatus 
sed genitus. 

22. Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio: non factus nec 
creatus nec genitus, sed procedens. 

23. Unus ergo Pater non tres Patres: unus Filius non 
tres Filii, unus Spiritus Sanctus non tres Spiritus Sancti. 

24. Et in hac Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius: 
nihil majus aut minus. 
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Sed tote tres persone: coterne sibi sunt et cozquales. 

25. Ita ut per omnia sicut jam supradictum est: et 
Unitas in Trinitate, et Trinitas in Unitate veneranda 
sit. 

26. Qui vult ergo salvus esse: ita de Trinitate 
sentiat. 

27. Sed necessarium est ad eternam salutem: ut 
incarnationem quoque Domini nostri Jesu Christi fide- 
liter credat. 

28. Est ergo fides recta ut credamus et confiteamurt : 
quia Dominus noster Jesus Christus Dei Filius Deus et 
homo est. 

29. Deus est ex substantia Patris ante seecula genitus: 
et homo est ex substantia matris in seculo natus. 

30. Perfectus Deus perfectus homo: ex anima 
rationali et humana carne subsistens. 

31. Afqualis Patri secundum Divinitatem: minor 
Patre secundum humanitatem. 

32. Qui licet Deus sit et homo: non duo tamen sed 
unus est Christus. 

33. Unus autem non conversione Divinitatis in 
carnem: sed assumptione humanitatis in Deum." 

34. Unus omnino non confusione substantie: sed 
unitate persone. 

35. Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est homo: 
ita Deus et homo unus est Christus. 

36. Qui passus est pro salute nostra descendit ad in- 
feros: tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. 

37. Ascendit ad ccelos sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris 
Omnipotentis: inde venturus est judicare vivos et 
mortuos. 

38. Ad cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere 
habent cum corporibus suis: et reddituri sunt de factis 
propiis rationem. 

1 In this verse the mujority of the older MSS, read ta Carne and 
in Deo, 
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39. Et qui bona egerunt ibunt in vitam eternam 
qui vero mala in ignem eternum. 

40. Hee est fides Catholica, quam nisi quisque fide- 
liter firmiterque crediderit: salvus esse non poterit. 


ARTICLE 


De Peceato Orrginali. 


Peccatum originis non est (ut 
fabulantur Pelagiani) in imita- 
tione Adami situm, sed est vitium 
et depravatio nature cujuslibet 
hominis ex Adamo naturaliter pro- 
pagati, qua fit, ut ab originali 
justitia quam longissime distet, ad 
malum sua natura propendeat, et 
caro semper adversus spiritum con- 
cupiscat. Unde in wunoquoque 
nascentium, iram Dei atque damna- 
tionem meretur. Manet etiam in 
renatis hec nature depravatio ; 
qua fit, ut affectus carnis, Greece 
ppbynya capkds, (quod alii sapien- 
tiam, alii sensum, alii affectum, alii 
studium carnis interpretantur) legi 
Dei non subjiciatur. Et quanquam 
renatis et credentibus nulla propter 
Christum est condemnatio, peccati 
tamen in sese rationem habere 
concupiscentiam fatetur Apostolus. 


IX 


Of Original or Birth Sin. 


Original sin standeth not in the 
following of Adam (as the Pelagians 
do vainly talk), but it is the fault 
and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam 
whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary to 
the spirit, and therefore in every 
person born into this world, it 
deserveth God’s wrath and damna- 
tion. And this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea in them that are 
regenerated, whereby the lust of 
the flesh, called in Greek ¢pdvnua 
capxés, which some do expound the 
wisdom, some sensuality, some tho 
affection, some the desire of the 
flesh, is not subject to the law of 
God. And although there is no 
condemnation for them that believe 
and are baptized: yet the apostle 
doth confess that concupiscence and 
lust hath of itself the nature of sin. 


Tue original object of this Article is shown very 
definitely by the words which in the Article of 1553 
followed the reference to the Pelagians: “ which also the 
Anabaptists do nowadays renew ” (et hodie Anabaptist 
repetunt). These words, omitted at the revision of 1563 
(possibly because the danger was less pressing), prove 


24 
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that it was designed at least primarily to meet the 
revival of the Pelagian error on the subject of original 
sin by the Anabaptists.1 A further object was probably 
to state the view of the Church of England on the effect 
of baptism in the removal of original sin, more particu- 
larly with regard to “ concupiscence,” which all parties 
admitted to remain in the regenerate, but concerning the 
character and precise nature of which widely differing 
views were advanced. 

Except for the omission of the words just noticed, the 
Article has stood without substantial change since it was 
first drawn up in 1553.2 It has been sometimes thought 
that its language is based on that used in the Confession 
of Augsburg ; but the resemblance is very slight.2 Nor 
is it much closer to the corresponding Article in the 
Thirteen drawn up in 1538 by a joint committee of 
Anglicans and Lutherans, which does little more than 


1 The same error on the part of the Anabaptists is noticed in Hermann’s 
Consultation: ‘‘¥yrste they denie originally synne, and they wyll not 
acknowledg howe greate filthynes, how greate impietie and even pestilent 
corruption was broughte upon us all thorowe the fall of Adame,” —English 
translation of 1548, fol. cxlii. 

2 Two slight changes in the English should be noticed. Where our 
present Article uses the phrase ‘‘ original righteousness,” the Edwardian 
Article had ‘‘his former righteousness, which he had at his creation” ; 
and instead of ‘‘inclined to evil” it had ‘‘ given to evil.” The alterations 
made at the revision of 1571 brought the English into closer conformity 
with the Latin. 

3 “*Ttem docent quod post lapsum Ade omnes homines secundum 
naturam propagati, nascantur cum peccato, hoc ost sine metu Dei, sine 
fiducia erga Deum, et cum concupiscentia, quodque hic morbus, seu 
vitium originis vere sit peccatum, damnans et afferens nunc quoque 
eternam mortem his, qui non renascuntur per baptismum et Spiritum 
Sanctum. Damnant Pelagianos et alios qui vitium originis negant esse 
peccatum, et ut extenuent gloriam meriti et beneficiorum Christi dis- 
putant hominem propriis viribus rationis coram Deo justificari posse.” — 
Conf. August. art. II. It will be noticed that the Anglican Article 
is fur more guarded and cautious in its statements than this. See 
below, p. 376. 
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repeat the Lutheran formulary with the addition of 
a reference to the loss of original righteousness! But 
though the language of our Article cannot be traced to 
any earlier source, the following passage from the 
Leformatio Legum illustrates its teaching, and points 
even more distinctly to the revival of the Pelagian 
heresy by a section of the Anabaptists :— 

“Tn labe peccati ex ortu nostro contracta, quam vitium 
originis appellamus, primum quidem Pelagianorum, deinde 
etiam Anabaptistarum nobis vitandus et submovendus est 
error, quorum in eo consensus contra veritatem sacrarum 
Scripturarum est, quod peccatum originis in Adamo solo 
heeserit, et non ad posteros transierit, nec ullam afferat 
naturee nostre perversitatem, nisi quod ex Adami delicto 
propositum sit peccandi noxium exemplum, quod homines 
ad eandem pravitatem invitat imitandam et usurpandam. 
Et similiter nobis contra illos progrediendum est, qui 
tantum in libero arbitrio roboris et nervorum ponunt, ut 
eo solo sine alia speciali Christi gratia recte ab hominibus 
vivi posse constituant.” ? 

The principal subjects to be considered in connection 
with this Article are the following :— 

1. Original sin. 

2. The effect of baptism in the removal of original sin. 

3. The character of concupiscence. 


I. Original Sin. 


Under this head there are various points which 
require elucidation— 

(a) The phrase “ original sin.” 

(6) The Pelagian heresy, as showing what original sin 
is not. 


1 See Hardwick, History of the Articles, p. 261. 
2 Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, De Hosres, c. 7. 
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(c) Original righteousness, as that from which man is 
“very far gone.” 

. (d) The effect of the Fall. 

(a) The phrase “ original sin” (Peccatum originale or 
peccatum originis).1. This does not occur anywhere in 
Holy Scripture, but is due to S. Augustine, who makes 
use of it in one of his earlier works ;” and from his day 
forward it is of frequent occurrence, being made current 
coin through the Pelagian controversy. The phrase was 
perhaps suggested to Augustine by the similar expression 
“originis injuriam” which had been used by 8. Ambrose ; 8 
while still earlier S. Cyprian had said of a new-born 
infant,“secundum Adam carnaliter natus contagium mortis 
antique prima nativitate contraxit.” + 

(b) The Pelagian heresy, as showing what original sin is 
not. 

This heresy originated early in the fifth century. Its 
founder, Pelagius, was a monk of British extraction who 
had settled at Rome. There he took offence at the well- 
known saying of Augustine, “Give what Thou commandest, 
and command what Thou wilt,’ which seemed to him to 
exalt the Divine at the expense of the human in the 
work of salvation. Subsequently he and his friend and 
convert, Coelestius, elaborated the system which has since 
borne his name. His character may be seen from the 
charges which were brought against Ocelestius at a 
Council held in 412 at Carthage, whither the two friends 


1The two expressions are evidently regarded as convertible terms. 
The latter is used in the text of the Article, the former in the 
title. 

2 Ad Simplicianwm, I. ¢. i. § 10. 

3 Apol. Proph. David. i. § 56. Cf. Aug. Contra duas Epist. IV. § 29. 

4Ep. lxiv. Cf. Bright’s Anti- Pelagian Treatises of S. Augustine, 
jek cba 

5 “Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis,” Conf. X. ¢. xxix. Of. De dono 
persev. c, Xx., Where Augustine himself refers to this fact. 
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had passed from Rome. The charges (to which Celestius 
returned evasive answers) were these :— 

1. That Adam was created mortal, and would have 
died even if he had not sinned. 

2. That his sin injured himself alone, and not the 
whole human race. 

3. That infants at their birth are in the same condi- 
tion in which Adam was before the Fall. 

4, That unbaptized infants as well as others would 
obtain eternal life. 

5. That mankind neither died through Adam’s death . 
or transgression, nor would rise again through Christ’s 
resurrection. 

6. That the law had the same effect as the gospel 
in leading men to the kingdom of heaven. 

7. That even before Christ came there had been 
sinless men.* 

Of these tenets the second and third are the most 
important, as being most intimately connected with the 
whole system that was subsequently known as Pelagianism. 
They amount to (a) a denial that the fall of Adam had 
affected his descendants; and (0) closely connected with 
this “a denial of the necessity of supernatural and directly 
assisting grace in order to any true service of God on 
the part of man.”? This latter seems to have been in the 
order of time prior to the first mentioned, which, however, 
is its ground and basis. Admit in any true sense the 
Fall, and Divine grace becomes a necessity. Deny the 
Fall, and grace may perhaps be dispensed with and human 
nature without supernatural assistance be found equal to 
the conflict with sin. 


1See on the whole subject Bright’s Anti-Pelagian Treatises, Introd. 
p. Xvi. seq., and Schaff’s History of the Church, ‘‘ Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Christianity,” vol. ii. p. 790 seg. 

2 Bright, p. ix. 
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There was, however, the fact of universal depravity to 
be explained. What account could be given of the fact 
that sin is found everywhere? Pelagius could only 
explain it by saying that it resulted from the universal 
following of Adam’s example. Adam’s fall, according to 
him, had no effect on the nature of his descendants. But 
by sinning he set an example which all, or almost all 
(for Pelagius admitted exceptions), had followed. This 
is the view of original sin which was revived by the 
Anabaptists in the sixteenth century, and which is 
condemned in the opening words of our Article. Original 
sin standeth not in the following of Adam, as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk. The meaning of 
the English phrase is made clear by a reference to the 
Latin, Peccatum originis non est in imitatione Adama situm. 
“Standeth not” is equivalent to “does not consist ;” } 
“the following of Adam” is the imitation of him, or 
sinning after his example. 

In support of the assertion of the Article, and the 
position taken up by the Church on this subject, it 
appears to be sufficient to appeal to the teaching of 
S. Paul in Rom. v. 12-15: “As through one man 
sin entered into the world, and death through sin; and 
so death passed unto all men, for that all sinned: for 
until the law sin was in the world: but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam until Moses, even over them that had 
not sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression, who 
is a figure of Him that was to come.” 

Universal depravity is recognised as a fact throughout 
the Old Testament, but no explanation of it is offered. 
There appear to be only two possible ones. Hither, as 
the Pelagians asserted, it results from the fact that all 


1 Compare the similar use of ‘‘standeth” in the Second Collect at 
Mattins: ‘‘in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life.” 
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men follow Adam’s example, and sin “ after the likeness 
of his transgression,” or there is a “fault” in the 
inherited nature which makes sinning easy and natural. 
Jewish writings outside the Canon show us that though 
there was no consistent doctrine among the Jews on the 
subject, yet some among them were feeling their way 
towards the position laid down by S. Paul,and were inclined 
to hold that universal sin was due to the fact that the fall of 
Adam had permanently affected his descendants! And 
on this point the teaching of the New Testament is quite 
clear. The passage cited above is decisive as to the apostle’s 
view, and conclusive against the Pelagian theory, while the 
whole line of argument in the early chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans tends to establish the fact that Adam’s sin 
had a far-reaching effect upon mankind, that through it 
sin gained an entrance into the world and that ail his 
descendants inherited a tendency to sin.? 


1See Wisd. ii. 23 seg. ; Ecclus, xxv. 24 [33]; 4 Ezra iii. 7, 21 seq. ; 
Apoc. Baruch xvii. 3, xxiii. 4; and cf. Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, 
vol. i. p. 165 seg., and Sanday and. Headlam On the Romans, p. 
136 seq. 

2 The question may be raised how far is the Church’s doctrine on this 
subject, and S. Paul’s teaching in particular, affected by ‘‘ critical” views 
of the Old Testament, and the belief that in Gen. i.-iii. we have a 
symbolical representation of spiritual truths rather than a literal history. 
On this subject a valuable letter will be found in the Life and Letters of 
F. J. A. Hort, vol. ii. p. 329, and reference may also be made to Sanday 
and Headlam On the Romans, p. 146, where it is pointed out that the 
narrative in Genesis is ‘‘the typical and summary representation of a 
series of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half calcined 
bones can ever reproduce for us. In some way or other, as far back as 
history goes, and we may believe much further, there has been implanted 
in the human race this mysterious seed of sin, which, like other character- 
istics of the human race, is capable of transmission. The tendency to sin 
is present in every man who is born into the world. But the tendency 
does not become actual sin until it takes effect in defiance of an express 
command, in deliberate disregard of a known distinction between right 
and wrong. How men came to be possessed of such a command, by what 
process they arrived at the conscious distinction of right and wrong, we can 
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It may be added, that the conclusion which has forced 
itself upon the minds of theologians as an inference from 
the statements of Holy Scripture, that there is a taint in 
the nature of every man that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam, is in remarkable accordance with 
the teaching of secular philosophers and poets, and is 
but the theological expression of the doctrine which has 
been not discovered, but formulated by modern science 
under the name of heredity. 

(c) Original righteousness. — Having set aside the 
Pelagian heresy, the Article proceeds with its account of 
original sin, and lays down that it is “the fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 


but vaguely speculate. Whatever it was, we may be sure that it could 
not have been presented to the imagination of primitive peoples otherwise 
than in such simple forms as the narrative assumes in the Book of 
Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in that narrative—the 
recognition of the Divine will, the act of disobedience to the will so 
recognised, the perpetuation of the tendency to such disobedience, and we 
may add, perhaps, though here we get into a region of surmises, the 
connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest pledge of 
immortality is the relation of the highest part in us, the soul, through 
righteousness to God. ‘These salient principles, which may have been 
due in fact toa process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and inevitably summed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘‘a thousand years in the sight of 
God are but as one day.” . . . It would be absurd to expect the language 
of modern science in the prophet who first incorporated the traditions of 
his race in the sacred books of the Hebrews. . He uses the only kind of 
language available to his own intelligence and that of his contemporaries. 
But if the language which he does use is from that point of view abund- 
antly justified, then the application which 8. Paul makes of it is equally 
justified. He, too, expresses truth through symbols ; and in the days when 
men can dispense with symbols his teaching may be obsolete, but not 
before.” 

1See the interesting lecture on this subject in Mozley’s Lectures and 
other Theological Papers, p. 148 seg. 
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original righteousness.” What, then, was this 
“original righteousness” from which man is “very far 
gone”? Following out the indications on the subject 
that may be gathered from Scripture, ancient writers 
have generally described it as being partly natural, 
partly supernatural,—natural in that it proceeded from 
free will and the power of choice, supernatural in that 
certain special gifts and graces in addition to free will 
were required for its exercise Adam could not have 
had concupiscence or lust, zc. the direct inclination to 
evil which is now the incentive to sin in our nature, 
for he was made “in the image of God,” and was “very 
good.” On the other hand, as he was in a state of trial, 
there must have been something in him which sin could 
take hold of—a starting-point for temptation. To pro- 
tect him from yielding, it is thought that he must have 
“had by his created disposition a pleasure in goodness, 
and that pleasure naturally preserved him in obedience 
without the need of express effort.”? This natural 
pleasure in goodness, which is practically equivalent to 
an implanted virtuous character, is what has been called 





1 See the quotations in Bishop Bull’s famous discourse ‘‘On the State 
of Man before the Fall” (Works, ii. p. 52 seg.). Bull concludes that 
‘‘the meaning of the question [whether the original righteousness of the 
first man was supernatural], if it signify anything to any considerable 
purpose, is clearly this, whether Adam in the state of integrity needed 
a supernatural principle or power in order to the performing of such a 
righteousness as through the gracious acceptance of God should have been 
available to an eternal and celestial life and happiness. And the ques- 
tion being thus stated, ought to be held in the affirmative, if the 
consentient determination of the Church of God may be allowed its due 
weight in the balance of our judgments.” ‘‘There is a sense, indeed,” he 
adds, ‘‘ wherein we may safely acknowledge the original righteousness of 
the first man to have been natural, and it is this, that he received the 
principle of that righteousness a nativitate sua, from his nativity, in his 
very creation, and together with his nature” (Op. cit. p. 131), Reference 
should also be made to 8S, Thomas, Swmma Theologiw, 1™, Q. xciv. seq. 

2Mozley, The Augustinian Theory of Predestination, p. 91. 
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by divines the donum supernaturale. It may be best 
understood by~ regarding it as a supernatural bias 
towards good, so that the natural tendency of man was 
to do what was right in consequence of this Divinely 
ordered inclination of his will in that direction. “This 
implanted rectitude,” it may be added, “or good habit it 
was which made the first sin of man so heinous, and 
caused that distinction between it and all the other 
sins which have been committed in the world. For the 
first sin was the only sin which was committed against 
and in spite of a settled bias of nature towards good; 
all the other sins which have been committed since 
have been committed in accordance with a natural bias 
towards evil. There was therefore a perversity in the 
first sin altogether peculiar to it, and such as made it a 
sin swt generes.” 4 

In view of modern theories of development, it may 
be added that there is nothing whatever in Holy Scrip- 
ture to make us think that man was in his unfallen 
condition perfect. Innocent he is distinctly represented 
as being. His state is one of primitive simplicity. But 
this is all. Nor is there anything in the Biblical account 
to lead us to imagine that he was in a high state of 
civilisation or of intellectual greatness. Scripture gives 
no countenance to the view that “an Aristotle was but 
the rubbish of an Adam”; and more than one of the 
early Fathers denies that Adam was created “perfect ” 
(réXevos).? 


1 Mozley, The Augustinian Theory of Predestination, p. 91. 

?'Thus Theophilus of Antioch (180) says that God placed Adam in 
Paradise didods atr@ adhopuhy mpoxorfs brws av&dywv Kal ré\eos yevduevos, 
k.7.\., Ad Autolyc. ii, 24; while Clement of Alexandria directly raises 
the question whether Adam was formed perfect or incomplete (réAecos 7) 
dreds), and answers that he ‘‘was not made perfect in respect to his 
constitution, but in a fit condition to receive virtue” (Stromata, VI. 
xii. 96), ‘‘ where,” as Bishop Bull says, ‘‘he plainly enough teacheth that 
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(d) The effect of the Fall—If the condition of man 
in his primitive condition before he had actually sinned 
was as it has been described above, what, it will be 
asked, was the effect of the Fall? Concerning this 
there have been various views held, differing in regard 
to the extent of the depravity actually inherited by all 
men. 

(i.) The Greek Fathers generally, and the earlier Latin 
ones as well, laid no great stress on the Fall, and the 
most that can be said is that—so far as they have any 
definite teaching on the subject at all—they hold that 
it involved the loss of the supernatural bias of the will 
towards good, but nothing more. Man was left with a 
fundamentally sound nature, with no direct bias in one 
direction or the other. Thus on this view “ original 
sin” is nothing more than a loss of higher goodness; a 
state of defect rather than of positive sin; a privatio 
rather than a depravatio nature. 

- (ii) Augustine and his followers in the controversy 
with the Pelagians dealt fully with the subject, and 
drew out more thoroughly than had yet been done the 
teaching of Scripture, showing therefrom that the Fall 
involved something more than only the withdrawal of 
the supernatural gifts, and left man with a corrupt 
nature, a direct bias towards evil. “The will,” says 
Mozley, “according to the earlier school was not substan- 
tially affected by the Fall. . . . But in Augustine’s 
scheme the will itself was disabled at the Fall; and not 
only certain impulses to it withdrawn, its power of 
Adam was from the beginning not indced made perfect, but yet endowed 
with the capacity whereby he might arrive to perfect virtue.” Sce the 
whole passage (Works, ii. p. 72), and cf. Lua Mundi, p. 535: “All 
that we are led to believe is that the historical development of man has 
not been the development simply as God meant it. It has been tainted 


throughout its whole fabric by an element of moral disorder, of human 
wilfulness.” — 
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choice was gone, and man was unable not only to rise 
above a defective goodness, but to avoid positive sin. 
He was thenceforth, prior to the operation of grace, in 
a state of necessity on the side of evil, a slave to the 
devil and to his own inordinate lusts.” 

(iii.) In later days, many of the schoolmen, and after 
them the Roman divines of the sixteenth century, were 
content to regard original sin in a somewhat milder 
light than this, and to view it rather as a “ privatio” 
than as a state of positive defect. Aquinas, however, 
after speaking of it as “quedam privatio,” “carentia 
originalis justitiz,” terms it “ inordinata dispositio, languor 
nature,” and freely admits that it is more than a mere 
“ privatio.”? But the Council of Trent, following Scotus, 
regards it mainly as “the loss of holiness and righteous- 
ness”;? and Bellarmine distinctly teaches that it is 
only the result of the withdrawal of the supernatural 
gift.4 

(iv.) On the other hand, both Lutherans and Calvinists 
have generally maintained an entire depravation of 
human nature, so that man is only inclined to evil; and 
they have sometimes used such strong and exaggerated 
language on the corruption of man’s nature, as to sug- 
gest that since the Fall the image of God is wholly 


1 Op. cit. p. 125. For Augustine’s teaching reference may be made to 
the Hnchirvidion, § 10; De Natura et gratia, c. iii.; and the treatise 
De Gratia Christi et de Peccato originalt. 

2 «VWabet privationem originalis justitie et cum hoe inordinatam dis- 
positionem partium anime, unde non est privatio pura sed et quedam 
habitus corruptus,” Swmma, 1™ 2© Q. Iyxxil. 

3 Decree concerning original sin, Session V. (June 17, 1546), 

4 *Corruptio nature non ex alicujus doni carentia, neque ex alicujus 
male qualitatis accessu, sed ex sola doni supernaturalis ob Ade peccatum 
amissione profluxit,” De gratia primi hominis, ce. v.; ef. c. i.3 and 
Amiss. gratic, iii. 1. Modern Roman teaching is on just the same lines. 
See Mochler’s Symbolism, p, 43 seq.; and Perrone, Prelectiones, vol, iii 
p. 122 seq. 
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obliterated, and the nature cf man no better than that 
of the evil spirits. Thus the “ Westminster Confession ” 
says of our first parents: “By this sin they fell from 
their original righteousness and communion with God, 
and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body. They being the 
root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, 
and the same death in sin and corrupted nature con- 
veyed to all their posterity descending from them by 
ordinary generation. From this original corruption, 
whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do 
proceed all actual transgressions.” 4 

To which of these views thus briefly enumerated, it 
may be fairly asked, does the Anglican Article incline ? 
It clearly takes a darker view than that of the Greek 
Fathers, and of the Roman Church as represented by the 
Council of Trent. Original sin is more than a “ privatio.” 
It is a “depravatio nature.” It “deserves God’s 
wrath and damnation.” Such language can only 
he used of something positive, not simply of a withdrawal 
of supernatural grace. But, on the other hand, strong 
as the language of the Article is, it falls very far short of 
that of the “ Westminster Confession,” and of Calvinists 
in general. “Quam longissime” in the Latin Article, if 
pressed, might perhaps be taken to indicate agreement 
with the Calvinist notion of a total loss of original 


1 West. Conf. c. vi. So the Formula Concordic (1577) says that 
original sin ‘‘is so deep a corruption of human nature, that nothing 
healthy or incorrupt in a man’s soul or body, in inner or outward 
powers,” is left. Similar but even stronger language is used in the 
Confessio Helvetica II. c. 8: ‘‘ Peccatum autem intelligimus esse nativam 
illam hominis corruptionem ex primis illis nostris parentibus in nos 
omnes derivatam vel propagatam, qua concupiscentiis pravis immersi et 
a bono aversi, ad omne vero malum propensi, pleni omni nequitia, diffi- 
dentia, contemtu et odio Dei, nihil boni ex nobis ipsis facere, imo ne 
cogitare quidem possumus.” 
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righteousness; but if so, the English “very far gone” 
would appear strangely inadequate. Moreover, there is 
a significant silence about any imputation of Adam’s sin 
(a prominent feature in later Calvinistic teaching); and 
that the Article is seriously defective from a Calvinistic 
point of view, is conclusively shown by the suggested 
emendations of the Assembly of Divines in 1643. They 
were not satisfied with it as it stood, but wished to insert 
a reference to the imputation of Adam’s sin, and to 
materially strengthen the language of the Article, substi- 
tuting “wholly deprived of” for “very far gone from,” 
and insisting that man “is of his own nature only 
inclined to evil.” + . 
This being so, we need have no hesitation in inter- 
preting the Latin by the English, and may rest content 
with the statement that man is “very far gone from 
original righteousness.” So much is clearly taught in 
Holy Scripture. Not to lay too much stress on the 
language of the Psalmist, “Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me” 
(Ps. li. 5), or on the question of Job, “Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean?” (Job xiv. 4), we notice 
that all through Scripture man is regarded as by nature 
corrupt. “The imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth” (Gen. viii. 21); “every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is only evil continually” (vi. 5); 
“The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
sick” (Jer. xvii. 9). So also in the New Testament: 
“T know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no 
good thing” (Rom. vii. 18). “The mind of the flesh is 
enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can it be; and they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God” (Rom. vil. 7). But, on the 


1§ee Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 559, where the Article 
is given as amended by the Divines, 
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other hand, there are passages which no less clearly 
indicate that, in spite of this universal depravity, the 
“image of God,” in which man was originally created, 
still remains since the Fall, and therefore it cannot be 
true to say that he is “wholly deprived of” his original 
righteousness. Thus in Gen. ix. 6 the law, “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” 
is based on the fact that “in the image of God made 
He man.” In 1 Cor. xi. 7, S. Paul speaks of man as 
“the image and glory of God,” while S. James says that 
men are “made after the likeness of God” (iii. 9). 

It may then be fairly concluded that on this subject 
the Church of England is in the main content to follow 
the teaching of Augustine: only, however, in the main, 
for there are statements which Augustine was led to 
make in the course of the controversy with the Pelagians 
to which we are most certainly not called upon to sub- 
scribe. ‘To mention one point only. Augustine asserted 
that as a fact infants and others dying unbaptized meet 
with the punishment of hell.t Article IX. is careful only 
to state that original sin “deserves God’s wrath and 
damnation,’—a statement which follows naturally from 
the view taken of it as something positive, involving a 
real taint and disorder of the nature, but which falls 
short of expressing any opinion on the further question 
whether it actually meets with that which it deserves.? 

1 De peecatorwm meritis et remisstone, I. xxi., Il. c. iv.; ef. Bright’s 
Anti-Pelagian Treatises, p. xiv, note 4, 

2 See on this point a striking letter of the late Dean Church, Life and 
Letters, p. 248. ‘The fact of what is meant by original sin is as mysteri- 
ous and inexplicable as the origin of evil, but it is obviously as much 
a fact. There is a fault and vice in the race, which, given time, as surely 
develops into actual sin as our physical constitution, given at birth, does 
into sickness and physical death. It is of this inherited sin in our 
nature, looked upon in the abstract and without reference to concrete 


cases, that I suppose the Article speaks. How can we suppose that such 
a nature looks in God’s eyes according to the standard of perfect right- 
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As an illustration of this, reference may be made to the 
careful reticence of the note at the end of the Baptismal 
Service in the Book of Common Prayer. “It is certain 
by God’s word that children which are baptized, dying 
before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” 
Nothing whatever is said of what happens in the case 
of those who die unbaptized, and the reticence is evidently 
designed; for the note in question was copied almost 
verbatim from the “Institution of a Christian Man” 
(1537), which proceeded to say “and else not.”1 The 


eousness which we also suppose to be God’s standard and law. Does it 
satisfy that standard? Can He look with neutrality on its divergence 
from His perfect standard? What is His moral judgment of it as a 
subject for moral judgment ? What He may do to cure it, to pardon it, 
to make allowances for it in known or unknown ways, is another matter, 
about which His known attributes of mercy alone may reassure us ; but 
the question is, How does He look upon this fact of our nature in tése//, 
that without exception it has this strong efficacious germ of evil within 
it, of which He sees all the possibilities and all the consequences? Can 
He look on it, even in germ, with complacency or indifference? Must 
He not judge it and condemn it as in itself, because evil, deserving con- 
demnation? I cannot see what other answer can be given but one, and 
this is what the Article says. But all this settles nothing about the 
actual case of unbaptized infants, any more than the general necessity 
of believing the gospel settles anything as to the actual case of heathens 
who have never heard of the gospel. If, without fear, we leave them 
to the merciful dispensations, unrevealed to us, of Him who is their 
Father, though they do not know Him, much more may we leave infants 
who have never exercised will or reason. But in both cases we are 
obliged by facts and Scripture to acknowledge sinfulness and sin. In 
Christians, and those who may know of the gospel, this is cured, 
relieved, taken away, by known means which He has given us. In those 
who, by no fault of their own, are out of His family and Church, we 
cannot doubt, both from what we know of Him and from what He has 
told us, that He will provide what is necessary. But still there is 
the sinfulness and the sin; and as sin, gud sin, we can only suppose 
that He looks on it with displeasure, and condemns it. I don’t see that 
the Article, which is only treating of sin and sinfulness, and not of its 
remedy or God’s love, does more than express what must be God’s judg- 
ment on all sin, even in germ. How He deals with it is a separate 
matter.” 
1 Formularies of Faith, p. 98. 
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omission of these three words is highly significant; and 
it may be added that, though the work possesses no 
authority, yet the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum 
may be appealed to as an historical witness that by the 
time of the reign of Edward vi. leading Anglican divines 
had come to see that while salvation must be denied to 
those who despise or reject baptism, yet in the case of 
children (at least of Christian parents) dying unbaptized 
through no fault of their own, there is room for good hope. 


Il. The effect of Baptism in the removal of Original Sin. 


In considering the effect of Holy Baptism in the 
removal of original sin, it must be remembered that 
there are two evils attaching to all sin, viz. the guilt, 
which needs pardon and forgiveness, and the ower, 
which needs overcoming and driving out. On the view 
taken by the English Church, that what we call “ original 
sin” is something more than a loss of higher goodness, 
being a germ of real evil, this is true of it as of all other 
sin. It has its guilt, which makes us “children of wrath” ;? 


1 De Heresibus, c. 18: ‘‘Illorum etiam impia videri debet scrupulosa 
superstitio, qui Dei gratiam et Spiritum Sanctum tantopere cum sacra- 
mentorum elementis colligant, ut plane affirment nullum Christianorum 
infantem eternam salutem esse consecuturum, qui prius a morte fuerit 
occupatus, quam ad baptismum adduci potuerit: quod longe secus habere 
judicamus. Salus enim illis solum adimitur, qui sacrum hune baptismi 
fontem contemnunt, aut superbia quadam ab eo, vel contumacia resiliunt; 
que importunitas cum in puerorum etatem non cadat, nihil contra 
salutem illorum authoritate Scripturarum decerni potest, immo contra 
cum illos communis promissio pueros in se comprehendat, optima nobis 
spes de illorum salute concipienda est.” See also Hooker, cel. lotity, 
Bk. V. c. Ix. § 6. 

2 Compare the description in the Church Catechism of the ‘inward and 
spiritual grace” in baptism, ‘‘A death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness ; for being by nature born in sin, and the children of wrath, 
we are hereby made the children of grace.” The expression ‘‘ children of 
wrath” is Biblical, and comes from Eph. i. 3, réxva dpyijs. 
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and it has its power, which, in the form of concupiscence, 
draws us in the direction of evil. In baptism the guilt 
is pardoned. There is no condemnation to them 
that believe and are baptized (“ Renatis et creden- 
tibus nulla propter Christum est condemnatio ”) a state- 
ment for which ample support may be found in Holy 
Scripture (see Acts ii. 38, xxii 16, ete.), and which will be 
further illustrated under Article XX VII? But the power 
of sin, that appetite for corrupt pleasure which is the 
incentive to sin in us still remains. This infection 
of nature doth remain, yea, in them that are 
regenerate (etiam in renatis), whereby the lust of 
the flesh, called in Greek ¢povnya capxos, which 
some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, 
some the affection, some the desire of the flesh 
is not subject to the law of God. This is un- 
happily a truth of universal experience, for which scrip- 
tural proof is scarcely needed. All history and the 
facts of each man’s own experience combine in testifying 
to the existence of the old nature even after baptism and 
the reception of Divine grace. The phrase dpdvnua 
capkos, and the account given in the Article of this “lust 
of the flesh,” is based on Rom. viii. 6, 7: “For the 
mind of the flesh* (7d dpovnua ths capxds) is death; 


1 Tt should be noticed (1) that renatis in the Latin of the Article corre- 
sponds to ‘‘are baptized” in the English, thus marking the close connec- 
tion between regeneration and baptism ; and (2) that there is nothing in 
the English corresponding to propter Christum in the Latin. 

* The statement of the Article may be further illustrated from the Bap- 
tismal Offices in the Book of Common Prayer, in which remission of sins 
is throughout regarded as one of the blessings granted in baptism to 
infants as well as to those of riper years. 

® Compare Augustine, De peccatorwm meritis et remissione, Lib. II. c. iv.: 
“Concupiscentia . . . cum parvulis nascitur, in parvulis baptizatis a reatu 
solvitur, ad agonem relinquitur.” 

‘The Vulgate translates this phrase by prudentia in ver. 6, and 


fod 


sapientia carnis in ver. 7. The Geneva Version has ‘‘ wisdom of the 
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but the mind of the spirit is life and peace: because the 
mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for it ¢s not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can it be.” 


Ill. The Character of Coneupiscence. 


There remains the question, What is the character of 
this concupiscence which, as all agree, remains even in the 
regenerate? Is it, before it positively breaks out into 
definite acts of sin, to be regarded as itself “true and 
proper sin,’ or is it merely to be reckoned as “an 
incentive to sin, arising from sin and inclining to it” ? 
The question was keenly debated in the sixteenth century, 
the Church of Rome and the followers of Calvin return- 
ing diametrically opposite answers to it. The Roman 
view of concupiscence is given in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, at the fifth session of which the subject 
was discussed, A.D. 1546, some years, therefore, before 
the Anglican Article was drawn up. The Tridentine 
divines in this decree maintain the following posi- 
tions :— 

(i.) In baptism the guilt of original sin is remitted, 
and “all that has the true and proper nature of sin” is 
taken away (totum id quod veram et propriam peccati 
rationem habet). 

(ii.) There remains concupiscence, or an incentive to 
sin, which is left for us to strive against, but cannot 
injure those who consent not. 

(iii.) “This concupiscence, which the Apostle some- 
times calls sin, the holy Synod declares that the Catholic 
Church has never understood to be called sin, as being 
truly and properly sin in the regenerate, but because it 


flesh’; but in the Bishops’ Bible there is the following note: ‘‘ dpovotcr 
and pdvnua, Greek words, do not so much signify wisdom and prudence, 
as affection, carefulness, and minding of anything.” 
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is of sin and inclines to sin” (quia ex peccato est et ad 
peccatum inclinat).1 

This position is quite clear and definite. Concu- 
piscence, though it often leads to sin, is not “true and 
proper sin.” Equally definite is the statement of Cal- 
vinists on the other side. According to them, con- 
piscence ts “true and proper sin.” So the Gallican 
Confession of 1561-6 asserts: “We affirm that this fault 
is truly sin even after baptism ”;” and in accordance with 
this, when, in 1543, the “ Assembly of Divines” attempted 
to revise the Thirty-nine Articles in the interests of 
Calvinism, they proposed to substitute “is truly and 
properly sin”? for the milder statement of our own 
Article, which, it must be confessed, is somewhat am- 
biguous, and wanting in the precision of both the Roman 
and the Calvinistic statements. 

The apostle doth confess that concupiscence 
and lust hath of itself the nature of sin (rationem 
peccati). It is hard to say exactly what this means. 
The Tridentine phrase “ratio peccati” is used, but there 
is nothing about “true and proper nature”; and the 
Article leaves us uncertain whether it is intended that we 
should regard concupiscence as truly sin or not. The 
ambiguity is in all probability designed ;* nor need we 
regret that we are not called upon to give a more 
precise account of concupiscence. It is sufficient for us 
that it is very closely connected with sin, and that, if 
unchecked, it issues in sin. This is the practical matter, 


1Canons of the Council of Trent, Session V. Decree on Original 
Sin. 

* Niemayer, Collectio Confessionum, p. 3382; cf. Winer, Confessions of 
Christendom, p. 109. 

® Neal, History of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 560. 

“The Thirteen Articles drawn up in 1538 had, like the Confession of 
Augsburg, asserted that concupiscence is ‘‘ vere peccatum.” This makes 
the form of expression employed in our own Article still more noticeable. 
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and there, with wise moderation, those who drew up this 
Article were content to leave it. 

One other question remains, to which it is not alto- 
gether easy to return a clear answer. ‘The Article refers 
to “the apostle” as saying that concupiscence “hath of 
itself the nature of sin.” To what passage or passages 
is allusion here made? S. Paul, who is evidently meant 
by “the apostle,” nowhere directly terms concupiscence 
sin (although the Council of Trent maintains that he 
does), nor does any phrase corresponding to “ratio pec- 
cati” occur anywhere in Holy Scripture. On the whole, 
it appears probable that the passages in the mind of 
those who penned the Article were such as these, 
Rom. vi. 12, vii. 8; Gal. v. 16—24, in all of which lust 
or concupiscence is spoken of as closely connected with 
sin. Reference may also be made to the teaching of 
S. James on the same subject: “Each man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. 
Then the lust, when it hath conceived, beareth sin; 
and sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death” 
(i. 14, 15). 
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De Libero Arbitrio. 


Ka est hominis post lapsum Ade 
conditio, ut sese naturalibus suis 
viribus et bonis operibus ad fidem 
et invocationem Dei convertere 
ac preparare non possit: Quare 
absque gratia Dei, que per Chris- 
tum est, nos preveniente, ut 
velimus, et co-operante dum volu- 
mus, ad pietatis opera facienda, 
que Deo grata sint et accepta, 
nihil valemus, 


Of Free will. 


The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he can- 
not turn and prepare himself by 
his own natural strength and good 
works, to faith and calling upon 
God: Wherefore we have no power 
to do good works pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing 
us, that we may have a good will, 
and working with us, when we 


have that good will. 


THE original Article of 1553 consisted only of the latter 
part of our present Article, beginning with the words, 
“We have no power,” etc! Its language was evidently 
suggested by a passage in Augustine’s work, On Grace 
and Freewill, in which he says that “we have no power 
to do good works without God working that we may 
have a good will, and co-operating when we have that 
good will.” ? 

The clause which now stands first in the Article was 
prefixed in 1563 by Archbishop Parker, being taken by 
him from the Confession of Wiirtemberg.® The object of 


1 «Working with us” was substituted for ‘‘ working in us” as a trans- 
lation of ‘‘co-operante” in 1571. 

2 De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, xvii: ‘‘Sine illo vel operante 
ut velimus vel co-operante cum volumus, ad bone pietatis opera nihil 
valemus.” 

§ «Quod autem nonnulli aflirmant homini post lapsum tantam animi 
integritatem relictam, ut possit sese naturalibus suis viribus et bonis 

878 
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the Article of 1553 is to disavow all sympathy with the 
Anabaptist denial of the absolute need of grace. This 
is indicated by a passage in the Reformatio Lequm 
Leclesiasticarum, in which, after a condemnation of the 
revival of the Pelagian heresy of these fanatics, we read: 
“Kt similiter nobis contra illos progrediendum est, qui 
tantum in libero arbitrio roboris et nervorum ponunt, ut 
eo solo sine alia speciali Christi gratia recte ab hominibus 
Vivi posse constituant.”1 But the clause added by 
Parker from the Confession of Wiirtemberg seems also 
designed to condemn the theory of “congruous merit,” 
which will be considered under Article XIII. There are 
two subjects which call for some consideration in con- 
nection with this Article— 

1. Freewill. 

2. The need of Grace. 


L Freewill. 


It will be noticed that, although the title is Of Free- 
will, yet it is scarcely warranted by the substance of 
the Article that follows, in which freewill in the abstract 
is neither asserted nor denied. ‘The title, then, of this 
Article, as of some others, is not quite accurate, and a 
more exact one would be “of the need of grace.”? 
What is denied in the Article is the power and ability 
to turn to God and do good works without the assistance 
of God Himself: what is asserted is the absolute need of 
grace preventing and co-operating: but of “ Freewill” in 
itself nothing whatever is directly said. 

The statement of the first part of the Article follows 


operibus, ad fidem et invocationem Dei convertere ac preparare, haud 
obscure pugnat cum apostolica doctrina et cum vero ecclesie Catholics 
consensu.”—De Peccato. See Hardwick, p. 125. 

1 De Heres. c. vii. * Of. Forbes On the Articles, p. 152. 
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naturally and directly from the view of “original sin ” 
maintained in Article IX. It was there shown that the 
Church of England regards original sin as mo mere 
“privatio” or loss of higher goodness only; but rather 
as a “depravatio nature,” a real corruption of our 
nature, “whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil.” 
If this is true, it follows as a necessary consequence that 
the condition of man after the fall of Adam is 
such that he cannot turn and prepare himself 
by his own natural strength and good works to 
faith and calling upon God. 

The position, then, taken up in the Article is that, 
though the will may be left free by God, yet there is in 
unaided man a lack of power. This is the teaching of 
the “Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian 
Man” (1543), with which the Article is in substantial 
agreement. 

“Though there remain a certain freedom of the will in 
those things that do pertain to the desires and works of 
this present life, yet to perform spiritual and heavenly 
things, freewill is of itself insufficient; and therefore 
the power of man’s freewill, being thus wounded and 
decayed, hath need of a physician to heal it, and an 
help to repair it.” 4 


Il. The need of Grace. 


While the Article thus neither affirms nor denies the 
freedom of the will in the abstract, its teaching on the 
absolute necessity of Divine grace for the performance 
of works that are “grata Deo” is clear and decisive. 


1 See Formularies of Faith, p. 860. Cf. also the Tridentine statement 
on the subject (Sess. VI. c. i.) : “ Freewill, attenuated and bent down as 
it was in its powers, was by no means extinguished,” 
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We have no power to do good works, pleasant 
and acceptable to Ged, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we may have 
a good will, and working with us, when we 
have that good will. 

It is especially needful to remember, in studying this 
Article and those which immediately follow (XI—XIIL), 
that they are concerned with God’s method of dealing 
with those who are brought into covenant with Him 
through Christianity, and that what is said in them has 
little or no bearing on the case of those who live and die 
without ever having heard the gospel of Christ. Their 
case is not contemplated. Such terms as “faith and 
calling upon God,’ “good works, pleasant and acceptable 
to God,” “grace of God by Christ preventing us... 
and working with us,’ ete, are expressions which 
properly refer to Christians; and therefore nothing that 
is said in these Articles need necessarily raise questions 
as to the “good works” of the heathen, and the light in 
which they are regarded by God. All that need be said 
is that they are not what the Articles call “good works, 
pleasant and acceptable to God” (Deo grata et accepta). 
This phrase, which we meet with here for the first time, 
is almost a technical one, used for the works of Chris- 
tians done in a Christian spirit and from Christian 
motives. Thus it is used in Article XII. of those good 
works which “are the fruits of faith, and follow after 
justification.” These are said to be “grata Deo et 
accepta in Christo”; whereas, according to Article XIII., 
“ works done before the grace of Christ and inspiration 
of His Spirit” are “minime Deo grata.” More will be 
said on this subject when these Articles are reached. 
But so much it seemed necessary to say at the outset in 
connection with the first occurrence of the phrase. To 
return now to the teaching of the Article before us: It 
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states that twofold grace is needed—(1) preventing grace 
(gratia preeveniens), inclining the will to choose the good ;! 
and (2) co-operating grace (gratia co-operans), assisting 
man to act, when the will has already been inclined to 
choose the good. The technical phrase “gratia pre- 
veniens” is apparently due to Augustine, who makes use 
of it several times,” and it seems to have been suggested 
to him by the Latin of Ps. lix. (lviii.) 10: “ Deus meus 
misericordia ejus preveniet me,” a text which he quotes 
frequently. The term “gratia co-operans ” is also his? and, 
like “ preventing grace,” is based on Scripture. See Phil. 
ii, 13: “For it is God that worketh (qui operatur) in 
us both to will and to do of His good pleasure”; and 
compare [S. Mark] xvi. 20: “The Lord also working with 
them” (Domino co-operante). On the necessity of both 
kinds of grace, the teaching of Scripture, which is faith- 
fully reflected in the Book of Common Prayer,‘ as well 
as the Articles, is clear and definite. The beginning, the 
middle, and end of man’s salvation is influenced by God. 

For the need of preventing grace, besides the passage 
just cited from Phil. ii. 13, it is sufficient to refer to our 
Lord’s own words in 8. John vi. 44: “No man can come 
to Me, except the Father which sent Me, draw him,” 


1 For scholastic teaching on grace and the divisions into gratia operans 
and co-operans, as well as into gratia preveniens and subsequens, see 
Aquinas, Summa 1™ 2” Q, exi. 

2 Serm. 176, §5; De Nat. et Gratia, § 35; Contra duas Epist. Il. § 21. 
Of. Bright’s Anti-Pelagian Treatises, p. xix. 

3 De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, ec. xvii. 

4See the Collect for Easter Day: ‘‘ Almighty God... we humbly 
beseech Thee, that, as by Thy spectal grace preventing us Thou dost put 
into our minds good desires, so by Thy continual help we may bring 
the same to good effect.” The Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity: 
*‘TLord, we pray Thee that Thy grace may always prevent and follow 
us, and make us continually to be given to all good works” ; and the 
fourth Collect at the end of the Order of Holy Communion : ‘‘ Prevent us, 
O Lord, in all our doings with Thy most gracious favour and further us 
with Thy continual help.” 
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and to such a phrase as that used in Acts xvi. 14, where 
the Lord is said to have “opened the heart” of Lydia, 
“to give heed unto the things which were spoken by 
God.” While for co-operating grace reference may be 
made to 8S. Paul’s attribution of all that he did, not to 
_ himself, but to “the grace of God which was with” him 
(1 Cor. xv. 10; ef. Gal. ii) 20); and to our Lord’s 
teaching in 8. John xy. 4, 5: “Abide in Me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, except ye abide 
in Me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit; for apart from Me ye can do nothing.” 

But while we thus, on the one hand, in dependence on 
the teaching of Scripture, assert the absolute need of 
grace, and trace everything good in man to the action of 
Him from whom alone cometh “every good gift, and 
every perfect boon” (S. James i. 17); yet, on the other 
hand, it is equally necessary to insist, still in fullest 
harmony with the teaching of Scripture,—which every- 
where assumes man’s responsibility and power of 
responding to God’s claim,—upon the freewill of man; 
for so only can any sense of human responsibility be 
developed. We cannot, indeed, reconcile and harmonise 
the two counter-truths of freewill and the need of grace ; 
but we can hold them both,? and place them side by 
side, as S. Paul himself does in the passage already 
quoted. “Work out your own salvation with fear and 


1‘ There can be no question that S. Paul fully recognises the freedom 
of the human will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is 
conclusive proof of this.” —Sanday and Headlam On the Romans, p. 216. 

2 Of. Augustine, De peccatorwm meritis et remissione, Il. ¢. xviii. : 
‘‘fNature] forbids us so to maintain God’s grace as to seem to take away 
freewill ; and, on the other hand, so to assert its liberty as to lay our- 
selves open to the censure of being ungrateful to the grace of God in the 
arrogance of our impiety.” 
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trembling” (there is man’s freedom, for it is idle to tell 
him to “ work” unless he is free to work or not to work), 
“for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to 
do of His good pleasure” (there is the need of grace, 
both preventing and co-operating). 

The teaching of 8. Paul in Rom. vii. shows more 
clearly perhaps than any other passage, the state of the 
case as regards the freedom of the will, and makes it 
apparent that, though left free by God, the will of man 
has since the Fall been warped in the direction of evil, 
and thus man finds himself, as it were, under two 
different and incompatible laws. On the one hand, he 
approves of the law of God, and acknowledges himself 
bound to obey it. On the other, he feels that he is 
under the dominion of another law which continually 
leads him to sin. “To will (ro Qé\esv)1 is present with 
me; but how to perform that which is good I find not. 
For the good that I would (6 0éAw) I do not: but the 
evil which I would not, that I do. Now, if I do that 
which I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that, when I 
would do good (7@ OédXovTe euot movety Td Kadov), evil is 
present with me. For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man: but I see another law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members” 
(vers. 18—23). This double state or condition in which 
man finds himself is recognised by heathen poets and 
moralists.? It has in its favour the testimony of facts, 

1 Tt must be noticed that S. Paul does not use the word BovAoua, which 
‘lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose and deliberation,” but 
only 0é\ew, the more emotional word. See Sanday and Headlam in Joc. 

? The lines of Ovid are well known— 

‘Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.”” 
So Seneca asks : ‘‘ What is it which, while we are going one way, drags 
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and our natural instincts which lead us while recognising 
our freedom and moral responsibility to refer everything 
that is good in us to God. But Scripture alone throws 
any light on its origin. Man’s greatness is fallen great- 
ness. This is the only explanation of the perpetual 
contrast between man’s aspirations and man’s achieve- 
ments, the greatness and nobility of the one, and the 
lamentable failure of the other. The doctrine of the 
Fall is the key to the riddle of human nature.! 

It only remains to point out how this tenth Article 
avoids opposite errors in connection with the difficult 
subject of Grace and Freewill. 

(a) By its guarded reference to Freewill, which it 
neither asserts nor denies, it escapes the error into 
which Luther fell, of using such extreme language on 
the slavery of the will as practically to amount to a 
denial of human responsibility.” 

(6) By its direct assertion of the absolute need of 
grace preventing and co-operating, it avoids the Pelagian 
heresy revived by the Anabaptists, which denied the 
necessity of grace and supernatural assistance. 

(c) The terms in which the need of grace is spoken of 
are so worded as to avoid altogether the unscriptural 
views of the Anabaptists, and the exaggerations of the 
Calvinists, who maintained a theory of “irresistible 


us another, and impels us thither, from whence we are longing to recede ? 
What is it that struggles with our soul and never permits us to do any- 
thing? We vacillate between two opinions: We will nothing freely, 
nothing perfectly, nothing always.” —ZHp. lil. 

1Cf. Pascal, Pensées, arts. xviil.—xxil. 

2See the language from his treatise De Servo Arbitrio, quoted in 
Bishop Browne On the Articles, p. 259: ‘In his actings towards God, in 
things pertaining to salvation or damnation, man has no freewill, but is 
the captive, the subject, and the servant, either of the will of God or of 
Satan.” ‘1 we believe that God foreknows and predestinates everything 
, . . then it follows that there can be no such thing as freewill in man 
or angel or any other creature.” 
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Such views were still more effectually excluded 


by the tenth Article of 1553, which was headed “ Of 
Grace,” and followed the one before us. 


De Gratia. 


Gratia Christi, seu Spiritus 
Sanctus qui per eundem datur, cor 
lapideum aufert, et dat cor carneum. 
Atque licet ex nolentibus que recta 
sunt volentes faciat, et ex volenti- 
bus prava, nolentes reddat, volun- 
tati nihilominus violentiam nullam 
infert. Et nemo hac de causa cum 
peccaverit, seipsum excusare potest, 
quasi nolens aut coactus peccaverit, 
ut eam ob causam accusari non 
mereatur aut damnari. 


Of Grace. 


The grace of Christ, or the Holy 
Ghost by Him given doth take 
away the stony heart, and giveth 
an heart of flesh. And although, 
those that have no will to good 
things, He maketh them to will, 
and those that would evil things, 
He maketh them not to will the 
same: yet nevertheless He en- 
forceth not the will. And therefore 
no man when he sinneth can 
excuse himself, as not worthy to be 


blamed or condemned, by alleging 
that he sinned unwillingly or by 
compulsion. 


This was certainly primarily aimed at some among 
the Anabaptists who “seem to have been pushing their 
belief in absolute predestination to such frightful lengths 
that human actions were esteemed involuntary, and the 
evil choice of man ascribed to a necessitating fiat of his 
Maker.’? Its omission by Archbishop Parker in the 
revision of 1563 is probably due to the less formidable 
character of the danger of Anabaptism at that time. 
But it is possible that Parker was influenced by the fact 
that the Article was likely to be displeasing to some of 
the Marian exiles, who had returned to England with 
strong predilections in favour of Calvinism, and whom it 


1 This is closely connected with Oalvin’s teaching on Predestination, 
which will be considered below under Article XVII. 

2 Hardwick, p. 99. Cf, the letter of Bishop Hooper (quoted on p. 22), 
where it is said of the Anabaptists that “‘they maintain a fatal necessity, 
and that beyond and beside that will of His, which He has revealed to 
us in the Scriptures, God hath another will, by which He altogether acts 
under some kind of necessity.” 
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was désired to retain in the Church. The excision of the 
Article would remove a stumbling-block from their path, 
as there is nothing in our present Article to which they 
could take exception, though from their point of view 
they might consider that its statements required 
supplementing. 


ARTICLE XI 


De Hominis Justificatione. 


Tantum propter meritum Domini 
ac Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi, 


Of the Justification of Man. 


Weare accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord 


per fidem, non propter opera et 
merita nostra, justi coram Deo 
reputamur: quare sola fide nos 
justificari, doctrina est saluberrima, 
ac consolationis plenissima: ut in 
Homilia de justificatione hominis 
fusius explicatur. 


and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works or de- 
servings: Wherefore, that we are 
justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full 
of comfort, as more largely is ex- 
pressed in the Homily of Justi- 
fication. 


In its present form this Article dates from the Eliza- 
bethan revision in 1563. The Edwardian Article on 
the same subject was much less explicit: “ Justification 
by only faith in Jesus Christ in that sense, as it is 
declared in the Homily of Justification, is a most certain 
and wholesome doctrine for Christian men.” 

The Article, as finally drawn up by Parker, is indebted 
for some of its phrases to the Confessions of Augsburg 
and Wiirtemberg. In the latter of these documents we 
find these words: “Homo enim fit Deo acceptus, et 
reputatur coram eo justus propter solum Filium Dei, 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, per fidem”;+ while 
in the former we read as follows: “Item docent quod 
homines non possunt justificart coram Deo proprvis viribus, 
meritis aut operrbus, sed gratis justificentur propter 
Christum, per jidem, cum credunt se in gratiam recipi, 
eb peccata remitti propter Christum, qui sua morte pro 
nostris peccatis satisfecit. Hane fidem imputat Deus 

1 De Justificatione. See Hardwick, p. 125. 
388 
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pro justitia coram ipso, Rom. iii. et iv.” And again: 
“Ut hance fidem consequamur, institutum est ministerium 
docendi Evangelii et porrigendi sacramenta. Nam per 
verbum et sacramenta, tanquam per instrumenta, donatur 
Spiritus Sanctus, qui fidem efficit, ubi et quando visum 
est Deo, in iis qui audiunt evangelium, scilicet, quod 
Deus non propter nostra merita, sed propter Christum 
justificet hos, qui credunt se propter Christum in 
gratiam recipi.” The expressions placed in italics in 
these extracts will show how far the Article is indebted 
to Lutheran sources. But while it is undeniable that 
Parker did to some extent borrow from these documents, 
yet it is significant that he stopped short, and did not 
transfer to the Anglican formulary what has been aptly 
termed “the peculiar symbol of Lutheranism,”? viz. 
the statement that a man is justified when he believes 
himself to be justified,—an expression which occurs in 
these or almost identical words no fewer than seven 
times in the Confession of Augsburg. 

The object of the Article is to state the mind of the 
Church of England on the subject of man’s justification, 
which was regarded in some quarters as the “articulus 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesiz,” and which had unhappily 
given occasion for some of the worst excesses and 
extravagances of teaching which marked the course of 
the Reformation. 

The subjects which call for consideration in order to a 
right understanding of the Article are these— 

1. Justification, its meaning and relation to Sancti- 
fication. 

1 Conf. Augustana, art. iv. Sylloge Confessionwm, p. 124. 

2 Ib. art. v. 

3 Forbes On the Articles, p. 182. What makes the omission the more 
remarkable is the fact that the expression is actually contained in the 


fourth Article ‘‘De Justificatione” agreed upon by the Conference of 
Anglicans and Lutherans in 1538, See Hardwick, p. 263. 
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2. The meritorious cause of Justification. 
3. The instrument or formal cause of Justification. 
4. The “ Homily of-Justification.” 


I. Justification, its meaning and relation to Sanctification. 


The Article treats as convertible terms the expressions 
“to be accounted righteous” (justus reputari) and “to 
be justified” (justificari. We are accounted 
righteous ... by faith... . Wherefore that 
we are justified by faith only is a most 
wholesome doctrine. Both phrases are founded on 
the language of Holy Scripture. The former is based 
on Gen. xv. 6: “ Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted unto him for righteousness” (LXX. éiotevoe 
TS Om kal édoyicbn aitd cis SiKavoodyvnyv; Vulg. 
Credidit Deo et reputatum est ill ad justitiam). From 
this passage the phrase is adopted by 8. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans, ch. iv., and throughout this chapter the 
Greek Aoyic Ojvar eis Suxaroovyny is always rendered by 
the Vulgate “ad justitiam reputari” (see ver. 3, 5,9, 11, 
22,23; and cf. Gal. i1..6; S. James i. 23). JSustificart, 
“to be justified,” is also the invariable Latin equivalent 
for dvcatovaGar,—a verb which (in the active or passive) 
occurs nearly thirty times in S. Paul’s Epistles, although 
used but rarely elsewhere in the New Testament. 

To discover the meaning of justification it is therefore 
necessary to examine and determine the sense in which 
dixavody and SicarodoPat are used in Scripture. 

(a) In the Old Testament the active voice is used by 
the LXX. as the translation of the Hebrew PY in a 
judicial or “ forensic” sense: to “do right to a person,” 
ae. to do justice to his cause, and so to acquit (see 
Ex. xxiii. 7; Deut. xxv. 1; 2 Sam. xv. 4; 1 Kings 
Wu 32; 2 Chr vEnew3 o> Ps: berets (xxx) aSgiels, 
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vy. 23, 1 8, li. 11; Jer. ‘iii. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51, 52); 
in other words, its meaning is not to “make a person 
righteous,” but to “make him out righteous,” or to 
“treat him as righteous.”1 But in itself the word 
indicates nothing as to whether he is or is not righteous. 
So in the passive, a person is said to be “justified ” when 
he is regarded as righteous, held “not guilty,’ or 
acquitted (see Gen. xliv. 16; Job xxxiii. 32; Ps. li. (1.) 
5, exliii. (cxlii.) 2; Is. xliii 9, 26, xlv. 25). 

(6) In the New Testament outside the Epistles of 
S. Paul the word is not of frequent occurrence, but 
wherever it is found (eleven times in all?) its meaning 
is just the same. “Wisdom is justified by her works ” 
(S. Matt. xi 19; cf. S. Luke vii. 35), ae. not “made 
righteous,” but vindicated, proved to be righteous. In 
S. Matt. xii. 37 it is opposed to “condemned,” and thus 
is equivalent to “acquitted.” “By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
The lawyer, willing to justify himself, says: “And who 
is my neighbour?” where the meaning evidently is to 
vindicate himself, or make himself out to be righteous 
(S. Luke x. 29; ef. xvi 15). The publican “ went down 
to his house justified rather than” the Pharisee (S. Luke 
xviii. 14). These are representative instances, and 


1 This is quite in accordance with the classical use of the word, and 
with what might be expected from the formation of the word. ‘‘ How 
can dixatoby possibly signify to make righteous? Verbs, indeed, of this 
ending from adjectives of physical meaning may have this use, e.g. rupdody, 
“to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives of 
moral meaning, as déwobv, dovoby, Sixaodv, they do by usage, and must 
from the nature of things signify to deem, to accownt, to prove, or to 
treat as worthy, holy, righteous.” Zhe Speaker's Commentary on 1 Cor. 
vi. 11, quoted in Sanday and Headlam On the Romans, p. 30. 

28, Matt. xi. 19, xii. 87; S. Luke vii. 29, 35, x. 29, xvi. 15, xviii. 
14; Acts xiii. 39; S. James ii. 21, 24, 25. In Rev. xxii, 11, which is 
sometimes cited for the meaning of infusing righteousness, the reading is 
really Stxatoo’yny romodrw. 
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establish the meaning of the word outside S. Paul’s 
writings. But as the phrase “to be justified by faith ” is 
due to him, it becomes necessary to examine further into 
his usage of the word. It is employed in his Epistles 
altogether twenty-five times;! and while in some cases it 
is unambiguous and must mean treat as righteous, and so 
(in the case of the guilty) pardon and acquit, in no 
single instance can the meaning of “make righteous” be 
established for it. This statement is one that can 
easily be verified, and therefore only a few examples 
need be cited here. “To him that worketh, the reward 
is not reckoned as of grace, but as of debt. But to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness” (Rom. 
iv. 4, 5). “ All have sinned, and fall short of the glory 
of God: being justified freely by His grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. i. 23, 24). 
“With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged 
of you, or of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine 
own self. For I know nothing against myself; yet am 
I not hereby justified: but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord” (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4). In 1 Tim. iii. 16 the word is 
used of Christ, who was “manifested in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit.” 

From these examples the meaning of the word may be 
ascertained without difficulty. It is regularly employed 
of the sentence or verdict pronounced on a man by God, 
and does not in itself tell us whether the person over 
whom the sentence is pronounced is really righteous or 
not. When a man is justified he is “accounted righteous,” 
or regarded as righteous. 

This leads to the inquiry, when is a man “ justified ” ? 


1 Rom, ii. 18, iii. 4, 20, 28, 24, 26, 28, 30, iv. 2, 5, v. 1, 9, vi. 7, 
viii. 830, 33; 1 Cor. iv. 4, vi. 11; Gal. ii. 16, 17, iii. 8, 11, 24, v. 4; 
Tne, 165 Litus ii 7, 
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And this raises the whole question of the relation of 
justification to sanctification. 

Sanctifico and sanctificatio are in the Vulgate the 
regular equivalent of dyidfeuw and dryvifev, and of 
ayiacwos and dywwovvn, words which are all directly 
connected with the idea of making holy. Thus sancti- 
fication is a gradual work, the being really made holy in 
ourselves by the working of God’s Holy Spirit in us. 
To “grow in grace” is to be sanctified. The question, 
then, to be decided is not whether obedience and good 
works are necessary for salvation, not whether sanctifica- 
tion is required, but at what point in the Christian life 
is the act of justification to be placed? in other words, 
the question is whether a man is first made righteous 
(sanctified) by God, and then declared to be so (justified) ; 
or whether God as it were anticipates what the man will 
become, and on his repentance accepts him, and for 
Christ’s sake pronounces him “not guilty,” the Divine 
verdict of acquittal running (as it has been said) in 
advance of the actual practice of righteousness. 

In the early Church the question was not raised, as 
the subject of man’s justification never came into con- 
troversy. But after the rise of Pelagianism it acquired a 
fresh importance, and assumed a new prominence, owing 
to the Pelagian assertion of human merit apart from 
grace; and in the writings of Augustine, while against 
Pelagianism the absolute need of grace, and the freeness 
of God’s gift of salvation, is fully vindicated, the notion 
that justifico means to make righteous, and that justifica- 
tion is therefore an infusion of grace, can clearly be 
traced! This thought was further developed by the 


1In De Spiritu et Litera, § 45, Augustine admits that justijico may 
mean ‘‘reckon just,” but practically his whole theory is that of an 
infusion of the grace of faith by which men are made just.” Sanday and 
Headlam On the Romans, p. 150, where these quotations are given ; De 
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schoolmen in the Middle Ages, and justification was 
defined as not only forgiveness of sins, but also an 
infusion of grace; and thus it was practically made to 
include sanctification,'—a view which was finally endorsed 
by the Council of Trent. The subject was considered at 
the sixth session of the Council held in January 1547, 
and justification was decreed to be “not merely the 
remission of sins, but also the sanctification and renewal 
of the inner man, through the voluntary reception of the 
grace and gifts, whereby man from unjust becomes just, 
from an enemy a friend, that so he may be an heir 
according to the hope of eternal life.” It was also 
stated that (1) the jinal cause of justification is the glory 
of God and of Christ and eternal life; (2) the efficcent 
cause is the merciful God; (3) the meritorious cause is 
the Lord Jesus Christ, Who merited justification for us 
by His Passion; (4) the instrumental cause is the 
sacrament of baptism, “which is the sacrament of 
faith, without which justification never befell any man”; 
(5) the formal cause is the righteousness (justitia) of God 
with which we are endowed by Him.? Further, the 


Spiritu et Litera, § 18: ‘* Hee est justitia Dei que in Testamento Veteri 
velata, in Novo revelatur: que ideo justitia Dei dicitur quod impertiendo 
eam justos facit.” Hnarratio, § 6: ‘*Credenti inquit in eum qui justificat 
impium, deputatur fides ejus ad justitiam si justificatur impius ex impio 
Jit justus.” 

1 See the Swmma of Aquinas, 1™ 2® Q. cxiii. 2. 

2 “Justificatio . . . non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et sanctificatio 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratie et 
donorum. Unde homo ex injusto fit justus, et ex inimico amicus, ut sit 
heres secundum spem vite eterne.  Hujus justificationis cause sunt, 
finalis quidem, gloria Dei et Christi, ac vita eterna: efficiens vero 
misericors Deus, . . .» meritoria autem dilectissimus unigenitus suus, 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus, qui cum essemus inimici proper nimiam 
charitatem, qua dilexit nos, sua sanctissima passione in ligno crucis nobis 
justificationem meruit, et pro nobis Deo satisfecit: instrumentalis item, 
sacramentum Baptismi, quod est sacramentum fidei, sine qua wlli 
nunquam contigit justificatio: demum unica formalis causa est justitia 
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eleventh Canon passed at the same session anathematizes 
“any who shall say that men are justified either by the 
sole imputation of the righteousness of Christ or by the 
sole remission of sins, to the exclusion of the grace and 
charity which is shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy 
Ghost and is inherent in them.” ! 

Thus according to the Roman view justification 
includes sanctification. On the other hand, as is well 
known, Luther and the Reformers generally insisted very 
strongly and even vehemently on the distinction between 
justification and sanctification, and on the forensic mean- 
ing to be given to the former. According to them, 
justification is the initial blessing, when God receives the 
repentant sinner, pardons, and accepts him. And on 
this point an examination of S. Paul’s usage of the word 
makes it clear that they were right. The Apostle 
certainly does distinguish between justification and 
sanctification, and uses the former word, not for final 
salvation, nor for infused holiness, but, as the Reformers 
insisted, for the initial blessing, when God accepts a man 
and, pardoning him, or “not imputing his sins to him,” 
at the outset, treats him as “not guilty.” “ All have 
sinned, and fall short of the glory of God; being justified 
freely by His grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (Rom. iii. 23, 24; ef. iv. 5, where God is 
said to justify tov ace). To be justified, according to 
him, is to be pardoned and accepted; to be taken into 


Dei, non qua Ipse justus est, sed qua nos justos facit, qua videlicet ab 
eo donati, renovamur Spiritu mentis nostre, et non modo reputamur, sed 
vere justi nominamur, et sumus, justitiam in nobis recipientes.”—Cone. 
Trid., Sess. VI. c. vii. 

1Si quis dixerit homines justificari, vel sola imputatione justitice 
Christi, vel sola peccatorum remissione, exclusa gratia et charitate, que 
in cordibus eorum per Spiritum Sanctum diffundatur, atque illis inhereat ; 
aut etiam gratiam qua justificamur esse tantum favorem Dei; anathema 
sit.”—Jb. canon xi. 
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God’s favour all sinful and unworthy as we are: and 
justification, according to this view, contains these two 
ideas, (1) pardon for sin, and (2) a right and title to 
eternal life founded upon promise; but the idea of an 
infused righteousness is not contained in the term. 
“Being made free from sin”—there is justification— 
“ye have your fruit unto holiness ””—there is sanctifica- 
tion, distinct from justification, but not independent 
of it. 

On the whole, then, it may be safely said that if we 
are to follow the teaching and language of S. Paul we 
must at least in thought distinguish between these two 
blessings, the one (justification) the work of the Son of 
God jor us, the other (sanctification) the work of the 
Holy Spirit within us; and so distinguishing them, must 
hold that in the order of the Christian life justification 
precedes sanctification. In the words of S. Chrysostom, 
God “crowns us at the outset, making the contest light 
to us”? And if it be said that this introduces into 
God’s dealings with us an element of unreality, man 
being regarded as righteous when he is not really so, and 
Christ’s merits being “imputed” to him by a sort of 
legal fiction, it may be replied that there is no more 
unreality or fiction necessarily involved than is implied in 
all pardon, since the forgiveness of any wrong implies 
the treating of the doer of it as “not guilty.”* But 

? Hom. in Rom. xiii. 

4“*There is something sufliciently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that the fact 
is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words — that 
dicatofcOa is taken to imply, not the attribution of righteousness in idea, 
but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts of language, how- 
ever, are inexorable: we have seen that dcxcarodv, dtxarodcda have the first 
sense and not the second ; that they are rightly said to be ‘‘ forensic” ; 
that they have reference to a judicial verdict, and to nothing beyond. 


To this conclusion we feel bound to adhere, even though it should follow 
that the state described is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is 
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when so much has been said, and the two blessings have 
been thus distinguished in thought and assigned definite 
theological names, it must never be forgotten that in 
actual life they are inseparable. In the order of thought 
justification precedes sanctification. But together the 
blessings stand or fall. If a man is justified we may be 
sure that he is being sanctified, however imperfect his 
condition may be. If he is not being sanctified, he has 
fallen from his state of grace, and can no longer be 
regarded as “ justified.” 


II. Zhe meritorious Cause of Justification. 


On this point the teaching of the Article is clear and 
distinct. The meritorious cause of our justification is the 
atoning work of Christ. We are accounted right- 
eous before God only for the merits of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (propter meritum 
Domini, etc.), ... and not for our own works 
or deservings (non propter opera et merita nostra). 
It will be observed that the same preposition, “for” 
(propter), is used in both clauses, whereas when faith is 
mentioned in connection with justification an entirely 
different preposition, “by” (per), is employed. It is 


regarded as dealing with men rather by the ideal standard of what they 
may be than by the actual standard of what they are. What this means 
is, that when a man makes a great change, such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed to start 
on his career with a clean record ; his sin-stained past is not reckoned 
against him. The change is the great thing; it is that at which God 
looks. As with the prodigal son in the parable, the breakdown of his 
pride and rebellion in the one cry, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned,” is enough. 
The father does not wait to be gracious. He does not put him upon a 
long term of probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘‘ best robe” 
and the ‘‘ring” and the ‘‘fatted calf” of the parable (Luke xv. 22 f.),” 
—Sanday and Headlam On the Romans, p, 36. 
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important to dwell on this, because it shows that the 
real antithesis in the Article (as in Scripture) is not 
between faith and works, but between the merit and 
work of our Saviour and human merit and work, ze. 
between receiving salvation as God’s free gift, and earning 
it by our own efforts. That the meritorious cause of 
justification is the merit and atoning work of our 
Saviour, is recognised as fully and frankly by the Church 
of Rome as it is by the Church of England; and indeed 
it is hard to see how it can be questioned theoretically 
by any except those who would deny altogether the need 
of the Atonement. And yet there can be no doubt that 
practically the medieval system did tend to make men 
rely on their own merits as the cause of their justifi- 
cation) and led to the notion that they could earn it 
by what they did; while in the opposite quarter there 
are traces of the same error among some of the 
Anabaptists.2 This error, it is to be hoped, has entirely 
passed away at the present day; and we may there- 
fore proceed at once to the next subject that demands 
consideration. 


IIT. The Instrument or formal Cause of Justification. 
This the Article asserts to be faith We are 


1So in the Article ‘‘ Of Rites and Ceremonies,” in the Ten Articles of 
1536 after an enumeration of a number of ‘‘ laudable customs, rites, and 
ceremonies not to be condemned and cast away, but to be used and 
continued,” it was felt to be necessary to add the reminder, that ‘‘none 
of these ceremonies have power to remit sin, but only to stir and lift up 
our minds unto God, by whom only our sins are forgiven.” —Formularies 
of Faith, p. 16. 

2««They [the Anabaptists] boste themselues to be ryghtuous and to 
please God, not purely and absolutely for Christes sake, but for theyr 
owne mortification of themselues, for theyr owne good workes and 
persecucion, if they suffre any.”—Hermann’s Consultation, fol. exlii. 
(English translation of 1548), quoted in Hardwick, p. 99. 
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accounted righteous ... by’ faith (per fidem). 
. . . Wherefore that we are justified by faith 
only (sola fide) is a most wholesome doctrine, 
and very full of comfort. 

There are several matters here which require elucida- 
tion— i 

(a) The meaning of “ faith.” 

(b) The meaning of the expression “we are justified 
by faith only.” 

(c) The reason why faith is the instrument of justifi- 
cation. 

(a) The meaning of “fatth.’—There is no Hebrew 
‘word exactly answering to our term “faith.” The verb 
signifying to believe, to trust, is PON, which the LXX. 
habitually render by motevey, from the important 
passage, Gen. xv. 6, onwards: “Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted to him for righteousness ” 
(LXX. kcal émiorevoey "ABpadp Td Ocd cal eroyicOn 
avt@ eis Sixatootvynv). This is one of the two great 
passages on which S. Paul bases his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. But there is in Hebrew no substantive 
meaning faith as an actiwe ‘principle, ae. trustfulness, or 
the frame of mind which relies upon another. The 
nearest approach is found in 73508, firmness or con- 
stancy, which is variously rendered by the LXX. aa7@eva, 
miotus, or by an adjective, adnOuvds, muctés, a€vomicTos. 
The word, however, is rather passwe than actwe, signi- 
fying trustworthiness, or the frame of mind that can 
be relied on; although in Hab. ii. 4 (S. Paul’s other 
great text) it seems to have a double or “ transitional” 


1“ By” in old English is ordinarily equivalent to ‘‘through.” Cf. 
Lightfoot On Revision, p. 119: ‘‘ Where in common language we now say 
‘by’ and ‘through’ (7.¢. by means of) respectively, our translators, 
following the diction of their age, generally use ‘of’ and ‘by’ respectively ; 
‘of’ denoting the agent (i716), and ‘by’ the instrument or means (é:d).” 
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sense. “The just shall live by faith” (LXX. 6 8€ dikasés 
pou éx miatews Cjoetat). Here it is hard to say whether 
MON and ziotis represent “trustfulness” (active) or 
“ trustworthiness” (passive): in fact, the two ideas seem 
to be blended together. But when we pass from the Old 
Testament to the New, we find mio7is definitely stamped 
with the active sense, and as a Christian virtue it has the 
meaning of trust or belief Still it is employed with 
considerable variations of meaning, from the bare sense 
of “belief” or intellectual assent, as when S. James says 
that “the devils believe (mictevover) and tremble” 
(S. James ii. 19), rising to that “faith which worketh 
by love” (aiotis 80’ ayaris évepyoupevn, Gal. v. 6), to 
which all the achievements of the Old Testament saints 
are attributed in Heb. xi. This last is the sense in 
which it is ordinarily used by S. Paul; and since he is 
the apostle who speaks of man being “justified by faith,” 
it is evident that this is the sense in which the word is 
to be understood in the Article. Faith, then, is a prin- 
ciple of trust and reliance on God and His promises, 
which leads to practical action and issues in good 
works.” 

(0) The meaning of the expression “we are justified by 
faith only.”—This faith the Article asserts to be the 
instrument of our justification. 


1See Bishop Lightfoot On Galatians, p. 152 seg., ‘‘Excursus on the 
Words denoting Faith,” from which the above is mainly taken ; and cf. 
Sanday and Headlam On the Romans, p. 31 seq. 

2 «<The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii, 22, 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with S. Paul; and it is really this 
which he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive signifi- 
cance which he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed 
(as ‘m i. 17, iii, 27 ff., v. 1, 2). We have seen that it is not merely 
assent >r adhesion, but enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion: the 
highest 1 most effective motive power of which human character is 
capable.” —* nday and Headlam, ubi supra. 
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We are accounted righteous .. . by faith 
(per fidem). The expression is strictly Biblical, and is 
drawn from Rom. iii. 28-30: “We reckon that a 
man is justified by faith (aiore, Vulg. per fidem) apart 
from the works of the law. . .. He shall justify the 
circumcision by faith (é« wicrews) and the uncircumcision 
through faith” (81a ris miotews, Vulg. per fidem); cf. 
Gal. i. 16. Thus the Article keeps close to the actual 
language of the Apostle, and assigns to faith no other 
position than that of an instrument. Luther unhappily 
was not always so careful, and actually used language 
which would imply that faith was the meritorious cause 
of justification; asserting—what Holy Scripture never 
says—that we are justified on account of (propter) faith. 
In such language, it is perhaps needless to say, the 
Church of England has never followed him. 

But the Article is not content with assigning to faith 
the position of an instrument; it speaks of it as if it 
were the sole instrument. ‘We are justified by 
faith only” (sola fide). This expression, it must be 
admitted, is not contained directly in Scripture. But 
that faith 7s (in some sense) the sole instrument may be 
fairly inferred from the passage quoted above from 
Rom. iii. 28, where 8. Paul speaks of men being 
“justified by faith apart from the works of the law.” 
Compare also Rom. iv. 2—5, ix. 30; Gal. ii. 16, iii. 5 seq. 
In these passages the Apostle does not merely speak of 
faith as instrumental in justification, but expressly 
excludes “ works.” 

On the other hand, S. James in his Epistle expressly 
includes “works,” and denies that man is justified by 
“faith only” (é« mictews povov, Vulg. ex fide tantum), 
c. ii, 14-26: “What doth it profit, my brethren, if 
a man say he hath faith, but have not works? can 


1 See his Comment. on Gal. ii. 16, iii. 6. 
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that faith save him? If a brother or a sister be naked, 
and in lack of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled; and yet ye give 
them not the things needful to the body, what doth it 
profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead in 
itself. Yea, a man will say, Thou hast faith, and I have 
works; show me thy faith apart from thy works, and I 
by my works will show thee my faith. Thou believest 
that God is one; thou doest well: the devils also believe 
and shudder. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith apart from works is barren? Was not Abraham 
our father justified by works, in that he offered up Isaac 
his son upon the altar? Thou seest that faith wrought 
with his works, and by works was his faith made perfect ; 
and the scripture was fulfilled which saith, And Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteous- 
ness: and he was called the friend of God. Ye see that 
by works a man is justified, and not only by faith. And 
in like manner, was not Rahab the harlot justified by 
works, in that she received the messengers, and sent 
them out another way? For as the body apart from the 
spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead.” 

This passage, as far as words are concerned, is certainly 
contrary to the teaching of 8. Paul in the passages 
referred to above, especially Rom. iv., where the case of 
Abraham is considered, and his justification ascribed to 
faith and not works; and compare Heb. xi. 17, 31, where 
the faith of Rahab as well as of Abraham is praised. 

But though the words are different, yet the teaching 
of the two Apostles is identical. Their reconciliation 
may be established by pointing out— 

1. The different senses which they give to mlotis.—In 
S. James it is merely intellectual assent, an affair of the 
head, not of the heart. The devils “ believe ” (wcTevouce), 
In S. Paul, on the contrary, it is miotis 80 dyarijs 
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évepyouuévn, a “faith that worketh by love” (Gal. v. 6); 
and according to him, “with the heart man believeth 
(meoreverar) unto righteousness ” (Rom. x. 10). 

2. The different senses which they give to épya—In 
S. Paul’s writings this word, standing without any quali- 
fying adjective, is always used in a depreciatory sense. 
When he would speak of works which are intrinsically 
good, he adds the qualifying adjective card or dyabd 
(seo one sii 97, xii 3 2>.Cov: ix. 83° Ephi= i.“ *10, 
etc.). It is, however, of such good works that S. 
James is speaking,—works which are really included 
in that faith which is defined as one which “worketh 
by love.” 

3. The different errors before the Apostles.—S. Paul, in 
contending against a self-righteous Pharisaism, which 
boasted of its “works,” vehemently denies that such 
“works” can aid in man’s justification. §S. James, on 
the contrary, has before him the case of those who 
thought that a barren orthodoxy was sufficient, and 
looked for justification from the correctness of their 
creed. To them he therefore says that such a faith, 
apart from works, is dead. 

There is, then, no real contradiction between the 
teaching of the two Apostles; and it is providential that 
both sides of the truth are thus stated in Scripture. 
The Epistle of S. James forms a valuable safeguard 
against the errors of the “Solifidians,” who, resting on 
faith only (sola fides), denied altogether the need of good 
works; while the teaching of 8. Paul breaks down, once 
for all, all human claim to a reward.t 

Returning now to the subject of faith as the instru- 
ment of justification, the question has to be asked: In 


1 See, further, Lightfoot On the Galatians, p. 162; Sanday and Headlam 
On the Romans, p. 102 seqg.; and Mayor On S. James, p. 1xxxvii seq., 
and 204, 
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what sense is it the sole instrument of justification? 2... 
does it excludé good works, or the sacraments of the 
gospel ? 

With regard to the latter, if the description of justifi- 
cation given above is correct, and it includes (1) pardon 
of sin, and (2) a right and title to eternal life grounded 
on promise, then beyond all question it 7s granted in 
baptism: accordingly divines have frequently spoken of 
“first justification” as granted in it. It would perhaps 
be better to say that the exclusive term “alone,” when 
we say that we are justified by faith alone, is only meant 
to exclude any other instrument on man’s part for 
recewwing, and is not intended to exclude God’s instru- 
ments for bestowing justification. Thus faith is as it 
were the hand, and the only hand, which man can stretch 
forth to receive the blessing; while the sacraments of the 
gospel may be regarded as the channels through which 
God conveys the blessing to the faithful soul that is able 
to receive it. 

With regard to good works the statement of the 
Article, that we are justified by faith only, is not meant 
in any way to exclude the necessity of good works, but 
only to shut them out from the office of justifying. That 
this is all that is intended is made perfectly clear by the 
statements of the Homily, to which the Article expressly 
refers us, as’ may be seen from the extracts quoted 
below in the next section. Repentance and obedience 
are necessary conditions or qualifications, but they are 
not the instruments for obtaining justification. Similarly, 
for a beneficial reception of the Holy Eucharist, charity 
is a necessary qualification ; but “the mean whereby the 
Body of Christ is received is faith.” 

(c) The reason why faith is the instrument of justifi- 
cation.—It may be said without irreverence that the 
reason why, in God’s method of salvation, faith is selected 
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for this office is not because there is any special virtue in 
it, or because it is the greatest of all Christian graces, for 
charity is greater (1 Cor. xiii. 2, 13), but because faith 
is peculiarly fit for this particular office, since there is 
in it that element of self-surrender, of trust, confidence, 
and reliance on another, which necessarily excludes all 
reliance on self and our own merits. Had we been 
justified by something else, as love, there would have 
been the possibility of reliance on self, and the notion 
of earning salvation would not have been in the same 
way shut out. Further, it is faith which enables us 
to realise the unseen. It is “the assurance of things 
hoped for, the proving of things not seen” (Heb. xi. 1); 
and thus it makes things distant become near, and 
admits them to close embraces. 

Before passing on to the next section, it may be well 
to call attention to the fact that the Article maintains 
a wise silence on more than one subject connected with 
the doctrine of justification by faith, which was keenly 
disputed between the Romans and Lutherans in the 
sixteenth century. It has already been mentioned that 
the Article, seemingly of set purpose, ignores the 
Lutheran statement (condemned by the Council of 
Trent ') that a man is justified if he believes himself to 
be justified; but besides this there are two important 
matters on which the Article is markedly silent, (1) 
the question of the presence or absence of charity in 
justifying faith, and (2) the theory of an “imputed” 
righteousness. The first of these subjects was keenly 
debated at the time of the Reformation. The school- 


1 Tf anyone shall say that a man is absolved from his sins and 
justified because he assuredly believes himself to be absolved and 
justified ; or that no one is truly justified save he who believes himself to 
be justified ; and that by this faith alone absolution and justification are 
perfected : let him be anathema.”—Sess. VI. canon xiv. 


27 
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men in their teaching on justification had drawn a 
distinction between “ fides informis,’ a bare faith, and 
“fides formata,” a faith informed by charity,! and had 
maintained that the latter alone is instrumental in 
justifying. In this they are naturally followed by the 
Tridentine divines.2 Luther, on the other hand, while 
accepting the distinction thus drawn, insisted that it 
is “ fides informis” which justifies, and argues that to 
say the contrary is to maintain justification by works.’ 
The whole question is wisely ignored in the Article, 
though the Homily says pointedly that love is not 
excluded, but is “ joined with faith in every man that is 
justified.” 

The second subject mentioned above, the theory of an 
“imputed ” righteousness, is developed by Luther in his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. According 
to it, the righteousness of Christ is imputed to us, and 
our sins are imputed to Him. It is in connection with 
this that the notion of a “legal fiction” comes into 
most prominence, and it is difficult to free the theory as 
it is maintained by Protestant divines from the charge 
of unreality. But as (like the points just noticed) © 
there is not a word concerning it in our own Article, 
there is no need to consider the subject further here. 


1 See Aquinas, Summa, III. Q. xlix. art. 1: ‘‘ Fides autem, per quam a 
peccato mundatur, non est fides informis, que potest esse etiam cum 
peceato, sed est fides formata per charitatem, ut sic passio Christi nobis 
applicetur, non solum quantum ad intellectum, sed etiam quantum ad 
effectum. Et per hunc etiam modum peccata dimittuntur ex virtute 
passionis Christi.” Cf. 1™@ 2® Q. cxiii. art. 4; and see Neander, 
Church History, vol. viii. pp. 220, 221, and Moehler, Symbolism, p. 118 

* Sess, VI. canon xi. 

3 Commentary on Galatians, ii. 17. 
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IV. The Homily of Justification. 


It only remains to say a word or two on the Homily 
of Justification, to which the Article refers us for 
fuller treatment of the subject. On turning to the 
Books of the Homilies, however, we find that there 
exists no homily with this title! That which is evidently 
referred to is the “ Homily of Salvation,” contained in 
the first book; together with which should be read the 
two following ones “ Of the True and lively Faith ” and 
“Of Good Works.” In reading these the student is 
especially recommended to notice the emphatic way in 
which the writer insists (1) that faith alone has the 
office of justifying, (2) that good works are necessary, 
and (3) that faith has no merit any more than any 
other graces or good works. <A few quotations shall be 
added by way of specimens. 

“Faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, 
dread, and the fear of God, to be joined with faith in 
every man that is justified; but it shutteth them out 
from the office of justifying. So that, although they 
be all present together in him that is justified, yet they 
justify not all together. Nor that faith also doth not 
shut out the justice of our good works, necessarily to be 
done afterward of duty towards God (for we are most 
bounded to serve God in doing good deeds commanded 
by him in his holy Scripture all the days of our life) ; 
but it excludeth them so that we may not do them to 
this intent, to be made good by doing of them. For all 
the good works that we can do be imperfect, and there- 
fore not able to deserve our justification; but our 
justification doth come freely, by the mere mercy of 
God; and of so great and free mercy that, whereas all 
the world was not able of theirselves to pay any part 
towards their ransom, it pleased our heavenly Father, of 
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his infinite mercy, without any our desert or deserving, to 
prepare for us the most precious jewels of Christ’s body 
and blood, whereby our ransom might be fully paid, the 
law fulfilled, and his justice fully satisfied.” 

Again: “This sentence, that we be justified by faith 
only, is not so meant of them [namely, the ancient 
writers, Greek and Latin] that the said justifying faith 
is alone in man, without true repentance, hope, charity, 
dread, and fear of God, at any time or season. Nor 
when they say that we be justified freely, they mean 
not that we should or might afterward be idle, and that 
nothing should be required on our parts afterward ; 
neither they mean not so to be justified without our 
good works that we should do no good works at all, 
like as shall be more expressed at large hereafter. But 
this saying, that we be justified by faith only, freely, 
and without works, is spoken for to take away clearly 
all merit of our works, as being unable to deserve our 
justification at God’s hands; and thereby most plainly 
to express the weakness of man and the goodness of 
God, the imperfectness of our own works, and the most 
abundant grace of our Saviour Christ; and thereby 
wholly for to ascribe the merit and deserving of our 
justification unto Christ only and his most precious 
bloodshedding.” 

And once more: “The true understanding of this 
doctrine—We be justified freely by faith without works, 
or that we be justified by faith in Christ only—is not 
that this our own act, to believe in Christ, or this our 
faith in Christ, which is within us, doth justify us and 
deserve our justification unto us; for that were to 
count ourselves to be justified by some act or virtue 
that is within ourselves. But the true understanding 
and meaning thereof is, that, although we hear God’s 
word and believe it, although we have faith, hope, 
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charity, repentance, dread, and fear of God within us, 
and do never so many good works thereunto, yet we 
must renounce the merit of all our said virtues of faith, 
hope, charity, and all our other virtues and good deeds, 
which we either have done, shall do, or can do, as things 
that be far too weak and insufficient and imperfect to 
deserve remission of our sins and our justification ; and 
therefore we must trust only in God’s mercy, and in 
that sacrifice which our High Priest and Saviour Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God, once offered for us upon the 
cross, to obtain thereby God’s grace, and remission, as 
well of our original sin in baptism as of all actual sin 
committed by us after our baptism if we truly repent 
and turn unfeignedly to him again. So _ that, as 
S. John Baptist, although he were never so virtuous 
and godly a man, yet in this matter of. forgiving of sin 
he did put the people from him, and appointed them 
unto Christ, saying thus unto them, Behold, yonder is the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world ; 
even so, as great and as godly a virtue the lively faith 
is, yet it putteth us from itself, and remitteth or 
appointeth us unto Christ, for to have only by him 
remission of our sins or justification. So that our faith 
in Christ, as it were, saith unto us thus: It is not I 
that take away your sins, but it is Christ only; and to 
him only I send you for that purpose, forsaking thereir 
all your good virtues, words, thoughts, and works, and 
only putting your trust in Christ.” 
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De Bonis Operibus. 


Bona opera que sunt fructus fidei 
et justificatos sequuntur, quanquam 
peccata nostra expiare et divini 
judiciiseveritatem ferrenon possunt, 
Deo tamen grata sunt et accepta in 
Christo, atque ex vera et viva fide 
necessario profluunt, ut plane ex 


illis, que fides viva cognosci 
possit, atque arbor ex fructu 
indicari. 


Of Good Works. 


Albeit that good works, which 
are the fruits of faith, and follow 
after justification, cannot put away 
our sins, and endure the severity of 
God’s judgment: yet are they 
pleasing and acceptable to God in 
Christ, and do spring out necessarily 
of a true and lively faith, in so 
much that by them, a lively faith 
may be as evidently known, as a 


tree discerned by the fruit. 


THERE is nothing corresponding to this Article in the series 
of 1553. It is one of the four new Articles added by 
Parker at the revision in the early years of Elizabeth, a 
portion of the first clause being taken by him (like others 
of his addition) from the Confession of Wiirtemberg,1 
while the phrase “ follow after justification ” (justifi- 
catos sequuntur) is due to S. Augustine, who uses it in 
his treatise, De jide et operibus, c. xiv. 

The object of the Article is obviously to state the mind 
of the Church of England on the position of “good 
works,” with reference, perhaps, to the Roman teaching on 
the one hand, and the exaggerations of Luther and of 
some who professed to be his followers on the other. 


1Non est autem sentiendum quod iis bonis operibus, qua per nos 
facimus, in judicio Dei ubi agitur de expiatione peccatorum et placatione 
divine ire ac merito aterne salutis confitendum est. Omnia enim bona 
opera que nos facimus sunt imperfecta, nec possunt severitatem divini 


judich ferre.”—De bonis operibus. See Hardwick, p. 125. 
410 
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(2) The Tridentine statements occur in the de- 
crees and canons of the sixth session (held in January 
1547). They follow naturally from the view of justifica- 
tion held by the Roman Church, and are very emphatic 
in their assertion of the “ merit” of good works; e.g. “We 
must needs believe that to the justified nothing further 
is wanting, but that they may be accounted to have, by 
those very works which have been done in God, fully 
satisfied the Divine law according to the state of this 
life, and truly to have merited eternal life, to be obtained 
also in its due time if they shall have departed in grace.” ! 
Again: “If anyone shall say that the good works of a 
man that is justified are in such wise the gift of God, as 
that they are not also the good merits of him that is 
justified, or that the said justified, by the good works 
which are performed by him through the grace of God 
and the merit of Jesus Christ, whose living member he 
is, does not truly merit increase of grace, eternal life, and 
the attainment of that eternal life, if so be, however, that 
he depart in grace, and, moreover, an increase of glory : 
let him be anathema.” ? 

(0) On the other hand, Luther used strong expressions 
on the sinful character of all man’s efforts. “ Even the 
best work is a venial sin”; and yet more strongly, “ Omne 
opus justi damnabile est et peccatum mortale, si judicio 


1“ Nihil ipsis justificatis amplius deesse credendum est, quo minus plene 
illis quidem operibus que in Deo sunt facta, divine legi pro hujus vite 
statu satisfecisse, et vitam zternam suo etiam tempore, si tamen in gratia 
decesserint, consequendam, vere promeruisse censeantur.”—Cone. Trident. 
Sessio Sexta, c. xvi. 

2«Si quis dixerit hominis justificati bona opera ita esse dona Deo ut 
non sint etiam bona ipsius justificati merita; aut ipsum justificatum 
bonis operibus que ab eo per Dei gratiam et Jesu Christi meritum, cujus 
vivum membrum est, fiunt, non vere mereri augmentum gratie, vitam 
eternam, et ipsius vite eterne, si tamen in gratia decesserit, consecu- 
tionem, atque etiam glories augmentum; anathema sit.”—Jb, canon 
xxxii, 
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Dei judicetur.”1 No wonder, then, that among his 
followers a depreciation of the need of good works of 
any kind was prevalent, and that Antinomianism and 
Solifidianism were widely spread. It is probable that it 
was even more in order to protect the Church against 
these errors than to protest against the Roman teaching 
that the Article was inserted,? though it is so worded 
as to guard against false views on either side. 

The main statements of the Article may be summed up 
as follows :— 

1. Good works are the fruits and result of faith, and 
the evidence of it. 

2. They “follow after justification.” 

3. They have no merit in themselves, and cannot 
endure the severity of God’s judgment. 

4, Yet they are acceptable to God in Christ. 

The Roman and Lutheran divines looked at good 
works from opposite sides, and were consequently led 
into exaggerated statements in different directions. The 
Anglican Article by its balanced statements endeavours 
to do justice to both sides of the whole truth on the 
subject of which it treats, and seems to recognise that in 
every “ good work” there are two factors, a human and a 
Divine. In so far as the doer of the work is following 
the leadings of grace, it is good; in so far as he is not, 
there is an element of sinfulness in the work. The main 
points laid down in the Article seem to follow so natur- 

1 Assert. omn. art. Opera, tom. ii. fol. 3250, quoted in Moehler’s 
Symbolism, p. 158. The Council of Trent met these assertions by the 
twenty-fifth canon of the Sixth Session: ‘‘Si quis in quolibet bono 
opere justum saltem venialiter peccare dixerit, aut quod intolerabilius est, 
mortaliter, atque ideo peenas eternas mereri, tantumque ob id non 
damnari, quia Deus ea opera non imputet ad damnationen: anathema 
sit.” 

* Parker writes in 1559, ‘‘They say that the realm is full of Anabaptists, 


Arians, Libertines, Freewill men,” etc. Parker’s Correspondence (Parker 
Society), p. 61, 
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ally from the teaching of Article XI. on justification by 
faith, that they require but little explanation and no formal 
Scriptural proof. It may, however, be well to point out 
that in the statement that good works .. . follow 
after justification, the “good works” of which this 
Article is speaking are clearly external works, or that 
actual obedience which produces a course of actions. 
Repentance, which from one point of view might certainly 
be termed a “good work,” cannot possibly be referred 
to, because it precedes and does not “follow after justi- 
fication.” The phrase, as we have seen, is due to 
S. Augustine, and, as Waterland says, by it Augustine 
“meant no more than that men must be incorporated 
in Christ, must be Christians, and good Christians (for 
such only are justified), before they could practise 
Christian works or righteousness, strictly so called: for 
such works only have an eminent right and title to the 
name of good works, as they only are salutary within the 
covenant, and have a claim upon the promise. Works 
before justification, ze. before salutary baptism, are not, 
in his account, within the promise.”? The expression in 
the Article must be understood in the same way, and not 
pressed so as to make it imply that nothing good can 

1 Bona opera” had apparently come to have almost a technical sense 
for definite Christian works. Gardiner in his Declaration (fol. xxxviii.) 
distinguishes carefully between ‘‘ bona opera ” which follow after justifica- 
tion, and “‘ opera peenitentie ” which precede it. See Hardwick, p. 401 ; 
and the Tridentine decrees seem carefully to avoid speaking of ‘‘ good 
works” as done before justification, while anathematising the view that 
‘¢ gj works which are done before justification are truly sins.”—Sess, 


VI. canon vii. 

2 Summary View of the Doctrine of Justification, Works, vol. vi. p. 21; ef. 
Bp. Bull, Harmony of Justification, p. 55. “‘ Augustine is certainly not 
to be understood of every work, but of a long continuance of works, so 
that his meaning may be this: the works which precede justification are 
less and fewer than those which follow it. Without some explanation of 
this kind, that maxim, so often used, will with difficulty be freed from an 
evident falsehood.” 
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possibly precede justification,—a position which, as will be 
shown under the following article, could not be established 
from Scripture, and one to which the Church of England 
is certainly not committed. That, then, to which this 
Article is intended to bind us is this, namely, that, as 
justification comes at the beginning of the Christian life, 
“good works” properly so called must be subsequent to 
it, and that they are the natural and necessary outcome 
of that faith by which a man is justified. 

Waterland’s conclusion on the whole subject which has 
been considered in these two Articles (XI. and XIL) is 
worth quoting: “Take we due care so to maintain the 
doctrine of faith as not to exclude the necessity of good 
works, and so to maintain good works as not to exclude 
the necessity of Christ’s atonement, or the free grace of 
God. Take we care to perform all evangelical duties to 
the utmost of our power, aided by God’s Spirit; and 
when we have so done, say that we are unprofitable 
servants, having no strict claim to a reward, but yet 
looking for one and accepting it as a favour, not 
challenging it as due in any right of our own: due 
only upon free promise, and that promise made, not 
in consideration of any deserts of ours, but in and 
through the alone merits, active and passive, of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”! 


l Summary View, etc., p. 88, 
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Opera ante Justificationem. 


Opera que fiunt ante gratiam 
Christi, et Spiritus ejus afflatum, 
cum ex fide Jesu Christi non pro- 
deant, minime Deo grata sunt: 
neque gratiam (ut multi vocant) de 
congruo merentur: Imo cum non 
sint facta ut Deus illa fieri voluit et 
precepit, peccati rationem habere 
non dubitamus. 


Of Works before Justification. 


Works done before the grace of 
Christ, and the inspiration of His 
Spirit, are not pleasant to God, 
forasmuch as they spring not of 
faith in Jesu Christ, neither do 
they make men meet to receive 
grace, or (as the school authors say) 
deserve grace of congruity : yea, 
tather for that they are not done as 
God hath willed and commanded 
them to be done, we doubt not but 
they have the nature of sin, 


Tuis Article has remained unchanged since the publica- 


tion of the Edwardian Series in 1553. 


There is nothing 


corresponding to it in the Augsburg Confession, nor has 


its language been traced to any earlier source. 


Its object 


is evidently to condemn the scholastic theory of con- 


gruous merit. 


The subjects which require consideration in connection 


with it are these— 


1. The title as compared with the Article itself. 
2. The scholastic theory of congruous merit. 
3. The teaching of the Article upon the subject. 


I. The Title as compared with the Article itself. 


It will be noticed that whereas the title speaks of 


works before justification, in the body of the Article 
415 
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the phrase is not repeated, but a different one takes its 
place. Works done before the grace of Christ 
and the inspiration of His Spirit. The question 
then at once arises, Are these two expressions strictly 
convertible terms? The answer to this must depend 
on the reply given to another question, Is grace ever 
given before justification? If not, the two expressions, 
“works before justification,’ and “works before grace,” 
may be regarded as convertible; but if it should appear 
that grace is sometimes given before justification, then it 
will be evident that the title of the Article is too wide, 
and must be limited by the expression actually used in 
the Article itself. The question as to the relation of 
grace to justification depends partly on the meaning 
given to the term “grace.” Some of the schoolmen, as 
S. Thomas Aquinas,’ were inclined definitely to limit it 
to the divine gift granted to Christians, while freely 
admitting that God’s assistance (auxilium) was given to 
others. If, however, the word be used more generally 
for a gift of supernatural aid wherever given, the ques- 
tion is one which must be decided strictly by the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture, and it is believed that there is 
ample evidence to establish the fact that grace may be 
given before justification. As Bishop Bull says: “The 
truth is that no work really good can precede the grace 
of God, since without that grace it cannot be performed. 
But good works may precede justification, and actually 
do precede it; for grace is given before justification, that 
we may perform those things by which we arrive at 
justification.” ? For proof of this it is sufficient to refer 
to two representative instances: (a) On the day of Pente- 
cost, after the address of the Apostle Peter to the mul- 
titude, we read, “They were pricked in their heart 
(catevdynoav thy kapdiav), and said unto Peter and the 


1 See the Swmma, I®, 11%, cix. 1. 
2 Harmony of Justification, p. 162. 
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rest of the apostles, Brethren, what shall we do?” (Acts 
i. 37). Here, without doubt, was the grace of God at 
work. The grace of compunction was granted; but the 
reply of S. Peter shows equally clearly that even so those 
who had thus received grace were not yet justified. 
“Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” (0) 
Again, it will scarcely be doubted that S. Paul received 
grace at the moment of his conversion. “Behold, he 
prayeth,” was the message which came to Ananias (Acts 
ix. 11), and that prayer can only have been offered up 
and rendered acceptable by the action of the Holy Spirit 
upon his heart. But, strictly speaking, he was not 
justified for three days after his “ conversion”; for when 
Ananias came to him his words were these: “ And now, 
why tarriest thou? Arise and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins” (Acts xxii. 16). 

There is, then, on this view, a real discrepancy between 
the title of this thirteenth Article and the substance of it, 
and so much was practically confessed by the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, who suggested as an emendation that 
the Article itself should run as follows: “ Works done be- 
fore justification by Christ and regeneration by His Spirit are 
not pleasing unto God,” etc. The origin of this discrepancy 
has been traced by Archdeacon Hardwick to an earlier draft 
of the Article. As was mentioned in the Introduction,” there 
still exists in the Record Office a MS. copy of the Articles, 
signed by the six royal chaplains, to whom they were 
submitted before their final revision and publication, and 


1§ee Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 561. The Assembly 
also suggested a change in the closing words of the Article, substituting 
“they are sinful” for the far milder phrase, ‘‘We doubt not that they 
have the nature of sin.” 

2 See p. 18. 
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in this we find that in the Article itself we have the 
expression: “Opera que fiunt ante justificationem cum 
ex fide Jesu Christi non prodeant,” etc.’ It is evident 
that Cranmer and those working with him afterwards 
felt that this was inaccurate, and therefore modified the 
wording of the Article before publication, introducing the 
phrase which we now read in it, “Works before the grace 
of Christ,” etc., although the old title was still allowed 
to remain, inexact though it was. 


Il. The Scholastic Theory of Congruous Merit. 


The object of the Article, as has been already stated, 
is to repudiate the erroneous teaching of some of the 
school-authors? on the subject of grace. The school- 
authors, or schoolmen here referred to, are the divines 
of the centuries immediately preceding the Reformation : 
S. Bernard (1115) being generally reckoned as the “ last 
of the Fathers,” and S. Anselm (1109) or Peter 
Lombard, the “ Master of the Sentences” (1164), the 
first of the schoolmen.2 We are here concerned, how- 


1 See Hardwick, p. 281. 

? The Latin of the Article has merely ‘‘ut multi vocant.” The regular 
name for the schoolmen in Latin is ‘‘scholastici” (cf. Art. XXIII. of 
1553, doctrina Scholasticorum), a name which tells us nothing about the 
men themselves, except that they belonged to the ‘‘schools,” either as 
teachers or learners. 

3 The change of name is significant. The Fathers, ‘‘ Patres,” as Arch- 
bishop Trench points out, were productive, bringing out of their treasure 
things new and old. The schoolmen, on the contrary, were content 
simply to vindicate and establish the old. ‘‘The more illustrious 
teachers of earlier periods of the Church had found each his own 
special and peculiar work to perform, his own position to make 
good. Occupied with this, they had not found the inclination or 
the leisure for a deliberate oversight of the whole field of theology ; 
they had not mapped it out as it demanded to be mapped out. It was 
to this that the schoolmen addressed themselves—to the organising after 
a true scientific method the rnde undigested mass which lay before 
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ever, not with the men, nor with the scholastic system 
as a whole, but simply with one particular portion of it, 
namely, its teaching on grace. In reasoning on this 
subject, some among the schoolmen had come to teach a 
doctrine which is, to say the least, seriously tainted with 
semi-Pelagianism ; for they maintained that man might 
be entitled to receive initial grace as the reward of 
actions done in his own strength without the aid of 
God’s Holy Spirit.1 Starting from the view that the Fall 
only involved the loss of the donwm supernaturale, and 
left man with moral and religious faculties belonging to 
him by nature, they taught that the exercise of these 
faculties was the natural transition to grace, and that a 
good use of them was the medium of grace, or, in their 
phraseology, merited it of congruity (de congruo). God, 
they said, was not bound to reward such actions, but it 
was congruous or fitting that He should. But after 
grace was received, the work done in dependence on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit was really good, and this God was 
bound to reward, crowning His own gifts in man. Such 
actions deserved grace de condigno, and for them God 
was a debtor. The stock instance to which they made 
their appeal was the case of Cornelius (Acts x.), whose 
“prayers and alms came up for a memorial before God,” 
and drew down God’s grace upon him. The true explana- 
tion of such a case as this will be given in the next section. 
For the present, it is sufficient to notice that the theory, 
as popularly represented, opens the door to Pelagianism, 
and makes (at least in some cases) the beginning of man’s 


them.” Thus their work was to adjust the relations of the various parts 
of theological learning, and to draw up in ‘‘Sums of Theology” the com- 
plete doctrine of the Church to which they professed implicit obedience. 
And further, they set themselves to ‘‘justify to the reason that which 
had first been received by faith,” explaining the ‘‘ how” and the ‘‘ why” 
of the Church’s teaching, and vindicating the rational character of 
supernatural truth. See Trench’s Medieval Church History, Lect. xiv. 

1 See Gabriel Biel (1495), Commentary on the Libri Sententiam, Lib. II. 
Q. xxvii. 
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salvation his own act. Moreover, it brought back into 
the Church the conception of earning a reward, against 
which S. Paul’s whole teaching on grace was directed.? 
The scholastic opinions and distinctions, however, on this 
subject have never been formally adopted by the Church 
of Rome. The idea of congruous merit was rightly con- 
demned as bordering on Pelagianism by some of the 
Tridentine divines, and the decrees of the Council 
avoided altogether the phrases meritwm de congruo and 
de condigno; and while, on the one hand, they guarded 
against Pelagianism by anathematising anyone who 
should say “that without the preventing inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit,“and His help, man can believe, hope 
love, or be penitent, as he ought, so that the grace of 
justification may be conferred upon him,”” on the othet 
hand they condemned the assertion that “all works done 
before justification, in what manner soever they be done, 
are truly sins, or deserve the hatred of God.” ® 


Ill. The Teaching of the Article wpon the Subject. 


In considering what the teaching of the Article really 
is, it is important to remember the exact phrase to 
which attention has been previously drawn, “ Works 
done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of 
His Spirit,” and also to bear in mind the fact already 


1 The illustration commonly given to explain the scholastic distinction 
brings this out very clearly. A servant, it is said, deserves his wages 
de condigno: he may deserve support in sickness or old age de congruo, 

2 «Si quis dixerit, sine preeveniente Spiritus Sancti inspiratione, atqua 
ejus adjutorio, hominem credere, sperare, diligere, aut pcenitere posse, 
sicut oportet, ut ei justificationis gratia conferatur : anathema sit.”—Cone, 
Trid. Sess. VI, canon iii. 

* «Si quis dixerit opera omnia que ante justificationem fiunt, qua- 
cumque ratione facta sint, vere esse peccata, vel odium Dei mereri, aut 
quanto vehementius quis nititur se disponere ad gratiam, tanto eum 
eravius peccare: anathema sit.” —Canon vii. 
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established, that grace may be and sometimes 7s given 
before justification. When due weight is given to these 
two considerations, it will be seen that there is really 
nothing in the Article which in any way depreciates the 
good works of those who, born in an inferior system, 
make such use of the opportunities granted to them as 
to draw down further blessings upon them. Article X. 
has asserted that “the condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such that he cannot turn and prepare himself 
by his own natural strength and good works to faith and 
calling upon God.” The Article before us supplements 
this by maintaining that works done before the 
grace of Christ, and the inspiration of His 
Spirit, are not pleasant to God, forasmuch 
as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, 
neither do they make men meet to receive 
grace, or... deserve grace of congruity: yea 
rather, for that they are not done as God hath 
willed and commanded them to be done, we 
doubt not but that they have the nature of sin. 
What it is intended to deny in each case is the semi- 
Pelagian notion, revived by some of the schoolmen, that 
in certain cases the initiative in the work of salvation 
rests with man. But we are not called upon by sub- 
scribing these Articles either to deny that God looks with 
favour upon the good deeds of men who are outside His 
covenant, or to maintain that the virtues of the heathen 
are really sins. All we deny is that they “deserve 
grace of congruity”; for if grace be a supernatural gift 
freely bestowed by God on men in order that they may 
attain eternal life, then certainly grace is found working 
outside the Christian covenant, and influencing men 
before they are (in theological language) “justified.” ? 
Wherever, then, a work that is really good can be found 

1 «¢They who acknowledge no grace of God, save that one only which is 
infused in justification, or who contend that at least that one goes before 


28 
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done by men trained in any system, it is to be ascribed 
to the action of God’s grace, and not to the man’s own 
unaided efforts.t Thus in the case of Cornelius, to which 
the upholders of the doctrine of congruous merit made 
their appeal, we may fearlessly assert that his “ prayers 
and alms” were “pleasant and acceptable to God” 
(grata Deo), for so much is involved in the statement 
that they “came up for a memorial before God” (Acts 
x. 4). But we deny that they were due to “his own 
natural strength.” We deny also that they “deserved 


all others, greatly err ; since they cannot deny that faith at least precedes 
justification in nature, which faith we certainly have not from ourselves, 
but from the preventing grace of Christ. More rightly, therefore, do 
other Protestants, who are more sound and moderate, willingly concede 
that various disposing and preparing acts, produced in us through the Holy 
Ghost assisting, and not by the sole powers of our freewill, are required 
before justification, though most of them deny to these acts any power of 
justifying.” —Bp. W. Forbes, Considerationes Modeste, vol. i. p. 25. 

1 Hardwick (Articles, p. 402) quotes in illustration of this the following 
from Bishop Woolton’s Christian Manual, p. 48 (Ed. Parker Society) : 
‘* Albeit the works of heathen men are not to be compared with the good 
works of faithful men engraffed in the Church of Christ; yet for many 
causes, and principally for that without all controversy, all good gifts 
and endowments even in the paynims, are God’s good gifts, they have 
the title and name of good works in some respects given unto them.” 
Cf. The Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort, vol. ii. p. 387: ‘‘ The principle 
underlying Article XIII. seems to me to be this, that there are not two 
totally different modes of access to God for men, faith for Christians, 
meritorious performance for non-Christians. There is but one mode of 
access, faith; and but one perfect, and, as it were, normal faith, that 
which rests on the revelation in the person of Jesus Christ. But faith 
itself, not being an intellectual assent to propositions, but an attitude of 
heart and mind, is present in a more or less rudimentary state in every 
upward effort and aspiration of men, Doubtless the faith of non- 
Christians (and much of the faith of Christians for that matter) is not 
in the strict sense ‘‘ faith in Jesus Christ”; and therefore I wish the 
Article were otherwise worded. But such faith, when ripened, grows into 
the faith of Jesus Christ; as also it finds its rational justification in the 
revelation made through Him. Practically the principle of the Article 
teaches us to regard all the good there is in the world as what one may 
call cmpenfect Christianity, not as something essentially different, requir. 
ing, so to speak, to be dealt with by God in a wholly different manner.”’ 
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grace of congruity,” for we maintain that they were 
actually done by the aid of Divine grace, and that thus, 
although they were done “before justification,” they can- 
not truly be described as “works done before the grace 
of Christ and the inspiration of His Spirit”; for, as 
Augustine says, “Whatever of good works Cornelius 
performed as well before he believed in Christ as when 
he believed, and after he had believed, are all to be 
ascribed to God.” } 

It should be added, however, that a different interpre- 
tation of the Article from that here given is possible. On 
the view that the use of the term “grace ” is to be limited 
to Christian works, there will be no discrepancy between 
the title and the body of the Article, and the Article in 
denying the semi-Pelagian theory of congruous merit will 
be taken as simply expressing the broad contrast between 
what is within and what is without the covenant. Works 
which are without it, even if done auxilio Det, are not 
technically grata Deo, a phrase which in scholastic Jan- 
guage is reserved for “good,” 2. Christian works, viz. 
those done by the aid of “grace” (cf. the language of 
Art. XII). They must then broadly be said not neces- 
sarily to be sins, as Luther maintained, but at least to 
have rationem peccate (cf. Art. TX.), as not springing from 
faith in Jesus Christ, just as 8. John speaks of the whole 
world (outside the Christian Church) as “lying in the 
evil one,’ though not thereby in the least intending to 
deny the possibility of the action of God’s Holy Spirit 
on man apart from conscious knowledge of his Saviour. 

On either interpretation the general result is much 
the same, it being quite clear that the real object of the 
Article is simply to guard against the practical revival of 
Pelagianism by the scholastic theory of congruous merit. 


1 De Predest, Sanctorwm, © vii. 
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De Operibus Supererogationis. 


Opera que supererogationis ap- 
pellant, non possunt sine arrogantia 
et impietate predicari. Nam illis 
declarant homines non tantum se 
Deo reddere que tenentur, sed plus 
in ejus gratiam facere quam de- 
berent: cum aperte Christus dicat: 
Cum feceritis omnia quecunque 
precepta sunt vobis, dicite: Servi 
inutiles sumus. 


Of Works of Supererogation. 


Voluntary works besides, over 
and above God’s commandments, 
which they call works of superero- 
gation, cannot be taught without 
arrogancy and impiety. For by 
them men do declare that they do 
not only render unto God as much 
as they are bound to do, but that 
they do more for His sake than of 
bounden duty is required: whereas 


Christ saith plainly, When ye have 
done all that are commanded to 
you, say, We be unprofitable ser- 
vants. 


Tus Article dates from 1553, the only change made 
in it in Elizabeth’s reign being the substitution of 
“impiety ” for “iniquity,” as more accurately represent- 
ing the Latin “impietate.” * 

Its object is, of course, to condemn the Romish teach- 
ing on “works of supererogation.” The same teaching 
is also condemned in the Reformatio Legum Lcclesiasti- 
carum, in a passage which admirably illustrates the 
article: “Tum et illorum arrogantia comprimenda est, 
et authoritate legum domanda, qui supererogationis opera 
quedam importaverunt, quibus existimant non solum 
cumulate Dei legibus, et explete satisfieri, sed aliquid 
etiam in illis amplius superesse quam Dei mandata 

1Jn 1553 and 1563 the title was ‘‘Opera Supererogationis.” 


change to its present form was made in 1571. 
424 
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postulent, unde et sibi mereri et aliis merita applicari 
possint.” 4 

The subjects which require consideration in explana- 
tion of the Article are these— 

1. The name “ works of supererogation.” 

2. The history of the growth of the system of 
indulgences. 

3. The theological defence offered for them, involving 
works of supererogation, and the teaching of Scripture 
on the subject. 


I. The Name “ Works of Supererogation.” 


The word supererogation comes directly from the 
Latin. Starting with the simple verb “rogare,”’ we 
note that in classical writers it is used, sometimes with 
“legem” or “ populum ” after it, sometimes absolutely, in 
a technical sense, meaning “to ask the people about a 
law,” and so simply to “ propose a bill,” or “introduce a 
law.” Hence the compound verb “erogare” was used 
in connection with a money bill, and came to mean “ to 
pay out money from the public treasury, after asking 
the consent of the people,’ and so more generally, 
beyond the sphere of public law, to “expend” or “ dis- 
burse money.”? From this the double compound “ super- 
erogare” was formed with the meaning, to “pay over 
and above,” equivalent to the Greek mpocdaravav. As 
such its earliest occurrence is in the Latin versions of 
the New Testament, where it appears in S. Luke x. 35 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, “ Whatsoever 
thou spendest more”: Quodcunque supererogaveris. This 
rendering was current before the days of S. Jerome, 


1 De Heres. c. 8: “De perfectione justificatorum, et de operibus super- 


erogationis.” 
2 Thus in the Latin of Codex Beze “‘ crogasset” stands for damavynodvros 


in S. Luke xv. 14. 
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being found in the writings of S. Ambrose,! as well as 
in some MSS. of the “ Old Latin” ;? but it was its adop- 
tion in the Vulgate that made it the common property 
of Western Christendom.2 From it in later times the 
substantive “supererogatio”” was formed, and the phrase 
“opera supererogationis” was adopted by ecclesiastical 
writers as the technical name for the “excess of 
merit” attributed to the saints, and for what the 
Article calls voluntary works besides, over and 
above God’s commandments. In this sense it 
was used not infrequently by writers of the thirteenth 
century, such as Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, 
and Thomas Aquinas; but until this period it is 
doubtful whether the phrase is ever found, or whether 
the verb occurs except in direct connection with S. 
Luke x. 35. 


Il. The History of the Growth of the System of 
Indulgences. 


It was the open sale of indulgences, which was closely 
connected with the doctrine of works of supererogation, 
that first roused the indignation of Luther, and led to 
the revolt from the Papacy. But the doctrine and the 
practice only grew up very gradually, step by step, with 
no perception on the part of anyone of what the ulti- 
mate outcome of it all would be. The starting-point, in 
tracing out its history, may be found in very early days, 


15. Ambrose, Hom. vii. in Lucam. 

2 Sabatier gives it as found in Codd. Veron. and Brix. Cod. Vercellensis 
has ‘‘amplius erogaveris,” which is the rendering found in Augustine, 
Imnarr. in Ps, exxy. 15, although in Quest. Evangel. II. xix. he has super- 
erogare. 

3 The ‘‘Rhemish New Testament” (1st ed. 1582) attempted to Anglicise 
the verb, and rendered S. Luke x. 35: ‘‘ Whatsoever thou dost superero- 
gate”; but it was found impossible to naturalise the clumsy Latinism, 
and it was withdrawn in the Douay version (1609), which is content with 
the natural rendering, ‘‘ spend over and above.” 
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in the regard for (1) martyrdom, and (2) virginity, felt 
by the primitive Church. 

1. It was only natural that the memory of those 
who had laid down their lives for the faith of Christ 
should be held in the greatest honour, and that their 
intercessions should be regarded as especially efficacious, 
and should be eagerly sought after. And as there were 
many “Confessors” who had suffered mutilation or ban- 
ishment for the same cause, without being called upon 
to seal their testimony with their lives, it was equally 
natural that the same feelings of regard and admiration 
should be extended to them also. From this sprang, 
during the persecution of Decius, what we can only call 
the first form of indulgences. During this persecution, 
which raged so fiercely at Carthage in the middle of the 
third century, while there were many noble instances of 
men confessing their faith bravely, and enduring whatever 
was inflicted upon them rather than deny their Master, 
yet there were also many cases of grievous apostasy. 
Some Christians under the stress of persecution went 
so far as to deny Christ altogether, and to sacrifice to 
the gods of the heathen (sacrificatt); others offered 
incense (thurijicati); others obtained tickets (lbelli), 
declaring that they had thus cleared themselves from 
the crime of Christianity (lidellatict). With these different 
cases the Church was called upon to deal; and under 
the wise guidance of S. Cyprian she determined that the 
peace of the Church might be granted to those who 
through weakness had lapsed, but that a time of peni- 
tential discipline must first be passed by them to test 
and prove their sorrow. Some, however, of the lapsed 
were impatient, and could ill brook the delay of com- 
munion. They therefore persuaded the Confessors to 
intercede for them, and ask for their readmission to the 
sacraments of the Church. It will easily be seen that 
it was difficult for the authorities to refuse the request 
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of these men who had suffered so much for the Church, 
and unfortunately some of the Confessors were not proof 
against the moral dangers to which these appeals to 
their kindness exposed them. Not content with inter- 
ceding for the lapsed, they claimed the right to restore 
them to the peace of the Church, and to grant some- 
times to a lapsed person and his friends (cum suis) 
libelli pacis, or tickets to admit them to communion with- 
out having undergone the penitential discipline imposed 
upon them. Here, then, we meet with a form of “indul- 
gence,” 4.¢. a shortening or remission of canonical penance. 
But clearly there was in itself nothing beyond the power 
of the Church in granting this. The claim of the Con- 
fessors to grant it in their own right was steadily 
resisted by Cyprian ; but the Church, which had imposed 
the penance, and to which the power of “binding and 
loosing” had been granted by Christ Himself? was 
within her rights in shortening the time, and readmit- 
ting to communion those of whose true repentance she 
was assured. The whole episode, however, required to 
be noticed here, because historically the “ libelli pacis ” 
form a sort of precedent for the indulgences of the 
medieval Church, though, as will presently be shown, 
these claimed to be far wider reaching than anything 
which had ever entered the minds of the Confessors 
who granted the original “ libelli.” 

2. The special reverence with which the early 
Church regarded virginity is well known. It is based on 
the teaching of 8. Paul in 1 Cor. vii, in which, though 
he permits marriage, he certainly expresses a preference— 
under the then existing conditions—for the unmarried 
state. “Concerning virgins” he has “no commandment 


1S. Cyprian, Hp. xv. See on the whole subject Archbishop Benson’s 
article ‘‘Libelli” in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 981. 

2S, Matt. xviii. 18. 
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(preeceptum) of the Lord,” but he gives his “judgment ” 
(consiliwm),: and advises that such remain single. From 
these words grew the distinction subsequently drawn 
between “precepts,” which all were bound to obey, and 
“counsels,” which it was not necessary for a person to 
follow. From this it was only a step to teach that by 
following the “counsels” it was possible for a Chris- 
tian to do more than was required of him by God, 
and hence the notion of a special “merit” attaching to 
the state of virginity and to other special states or condi- 
tions. This idea was greatly encouraged by the devotion 
to the monastic life which is so marked in the latter 
part of the fourth century ; and from this time onward it 
is generally recognised that there are two kinds of life 
within the Church, the one for ordinary Christians mix- 
ing in the world, in which men are permitted to marry, 
and to engage in the ordinary business of life, though 
strictly bound to keep the “commandments” of God; 
the other, which is above the ordinary life of men, in 
which the “counsels of perfection” are carried out, those 
who are thus aiming at being “ perfect” selling all their 
possessions (cf. 8. Matt. xix. 21), abstaining from mar- 
riage, and devoting themselves entirely to the service of 
God? 

These facts require to be borne in mind, although their 
full significance and the use that might be made of them 
did not appear for several centuries. The system of a 
commutation of penance for money, which was introduced 
about the seventh century through the “ Penitentials,” 
cannot have failed to be seriously injurious to the moral 
sense of Christendom, however innocent may have been 


10Of, also 2 Cor. viii. 8 and 10, where consiliwm occurs again. The 
distinction is recognised by S. Augustine, and is used by him ‘to illus- 
trate S. Luke x. 85; Quest. Evangel. Il. xix., and Mnarr. in Ps. 
exxv. 15. 

2 Cf. Cheetham’s Church History, p. 349. 
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its original intention. But the system of “ Indulgences ” 
proper is scarcely found before the eleventh century and 
the time of the Crusades.? It is confessed on all sides 
that this great movement marks an epoch in the history 
of indulgences, and that practically a new departure 
was taken at the Council of Clermont (1095), when 
Urban 11. declared that to those who would take up arms 
against the Infidel, he remitted the penance due to their 
sins, and promised to those who should die in the combat 
the pardon of their sins and life eternal ;? and when the 
Council formulated their decision in these words— 

“Whosoever shall go to Jerusalem to liberate the 
Church of God out of pure devotion, and not for the 
purpose of obtaining honour or money, let the journey be 
counted in him of all penance.” 4 

From this time may be said to date the medieval 
system, whereby an “Indulgence” or remission of 
penance, and of some or all of the temporal penalties 
attached to sin, was granted in return for certain acts of 
devotion whereby the Church profited. Such indulgences 
were granted, not only to those who “ took the Cross,” 
but to those who took part in the building of churches 
and cathedrals, and in many other pious acts, so that 
practically the expenditure of a certain sum of money 
could always secure them, and the line between this and 
the actual sale of an indulgence for money was a very 


10On the Penitential System and the Commutation of Penance see 
Strong’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 314 and 342, where the good anil evil of 
the system are both frankly recognised. 

2 There are, however, indications of something like it in the ninth 
century, when John virt. (882) said that those who had been killed in war 
against the heathen, fighting for the Church, received life eternal ; and 
that he gave them absolution, as much as he had power todo. See Lépicier, 
History of Indulgences, p. 189. 

8 Synodalis Concio Urbani 11., Mansi, xx. p. 821. 

4 **Quicunque pro sola devotione, non pro honoris vel pecunie adep- 
tione ad liberandum Ecclesiam Dei Jerusalem profectus fuerit, iter illud 
pro omni peenitentia reputetur.”—Jd. p. 816. 
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thin one, and not easy to discern. Originally the idea 
may have been only of the remission of canonical 
penance ; but it very soon came to mean a great deal 
more than this. The canonical penance did not exhaust 
the temporal, as distinct from the eternal, penalties of 
sin ;* and since “ purgatory ” was a part of the temporal 
penalty, the indulgence was supposed: to avail for a 
remission of a part or all of the pains to be there under- 
gone. Moreover, the indulgence could be used for others 
than the person who performed the meritorious act, and 
could thus be transferred to the account of the departed, 
and used for the benefit of the souls in purgatory ;? and 
since it was called indiscriminately “ remissio,” “ relaxa- 
tio,” and “ venia peccatorum,” and was said to be granted 
aculpa et avenia,? the door was opened to the notion that 


1 It is necessary to remember carefully this distinction, According to 
the theory which underlies the granting of indulgences, even after the sin 
is forgiven and its guilt (culpa) pardoned, there always remains a certain 
amount of temporal penalty (pcena) still to be paid either here or in 
purgatory. The beginning of this is seen in Albertus Magnus: ‘‘ Delet 
gratia finalis peccatum veniale in ipsa dissolutione corporis et anime, etc. : 
Hoc ab antiquis dictum est ; sed nunc communiter tenetur, quod peccatum 
veniale cum hine deferatur a multis, etiam quantum ad culpam, in 
purgatoria purgatur.”—In Compend. Theol. Verit. iii. 13, quoted in 
Usher, Answer to a Jesuit, p. 165. Still more definite is the statement of 
the Council of Trent: ‘‘Si quis post acceptam justificationis gratiam 
cuilibet peccatori poenitenti ita culpam remitti et reatum eterne pcenie 
deleri dixerit, ut nullus remaneat reatus pcene temporalis exsolvende vel 
in hoc seculo vel in futuro in purgatorio, antequam ad regna ccelorum 
aditus patere possit: anathema sit.”—Conc. T'rid., Sessio vi. canon 30. 

2 According to the formai theory of the Church of Rome, as laid down 
by Sixtus Iv. in a Constitution of 1477, indulgences for the departed only 
avail per modum suffragit, t.e, ‘the Church has no direct power over the 
souls of the departed. She can but humbly entreat God to accept the 
merits of Christ, and, having respect to them, mercifully to remit the 
whole or a portion of the pains due to the souls suffering in purgatory ” 
(Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary, p. 485). If this is all, it is 
impossible for the person who procures the indulgence to know whether it 
has been of any avail at all. 

3 There was no doubt that this form was esters used ; but the Council 
of Constance (1418) decreed that all indulgences granted with this formula 
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it involved a promise of eternal forgiveness ; and thus the 
grossest errors and superstitions were admitted and, iv 
cannot be doubted, were encouraged by the authorities in 
order to fill the coffers of the Church. Thus an enormous 
stimulus was given to the system by the institution of 
the “Jubilee” in the year 1300, when Boniface vm. 
offered “ the fullest forgiveness of sins” to all those who 
for fifteen days should devoutly visit the churches of 
S. Peter and 8S. Paul in Rome! This naturally drew a 
vast crowd of pilgrims to the city, and greatly enriched 
the Church; consequently, instead of being held at the 
expiration of every hundred years, as was originally 
intended, the period was shortened, first to fifty years by 
Clement vi. by his famous Bull “ Unigenitus,” in which 
he boldly expounded the doctrine of the “ treasury of the 
Church ” committed to the successors of 8. Peter ;? then 
by Urban vi. to thirty-three years (1389); and finally by 
Paul 1. to twenty-five (1470). Naturally, protests were 
raised from time to time,? but in spite of them the system 
which evoked the scorn of devout Churchmen like Dante,* 


were revoked and annulled; and Benedict x1v. (De Syn. Diwe. xiii. 18. 7) 
holds that all such are spurious; while modern writers say that if the 
phrase remission of sins occurs in the grant of an indulgence, it means the 
remission of punishment. See Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary, 
p. 482. 

1 The words of the Bull are these: ‘‘ Non solum plenam et largiorem, 
imo plenissimam suorum concedimus veniam peccatorum.” On the Jubilee 
see Robertson, Church History, vol. vi. p. 826 seq. 

2 Of. Neander, Church History, vol. ix. p. 59 (Eng. tr.). 

® See an account of some of the earlier and less known protests in 
Neander, Church History, vol. vii. p. 487. The later denunciations of the 
whole system by Wiclif, and Huss, and Jerome of Prague are well known. 
See Creighton’s History of the Papacy, vol. i. p. 325. 

4 See Paradiso, Canto xxix. 1. 123-115— 

‘Ora si va con motti, e con iscede, 
A predicare, e pur che ben si rida, 
Gonfia il cappuccio, e pit non si richiede, 
Ma tale uccel nel becchetto s’ annida, 
Che se ’1 vulgo il vedesse, vederebbe 
La perdonanza, di che si confida, 
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as well as of Chaucer? and Langland? grew into 
the scandal of the open sale of indulgences by Tetzel and 
the “questores.” At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, in the words of the Roman Catholic his- 
torian, Lingard, the preachers, “not content with their 
sermons from the pulpit, offered indulgences in the 
streets and markets, in taverns and in private houses ; 
they even taught, if we may credit the interested 
declamation of their adversary, that every contributor, if 
he paid on his own account, infallibly opened to himself 
the gates of heaven; if on account of the dead, instantly 
liberated a soul from the prison of purgatory.” 


Ill. The Theological Defence offered for Indulgences, in- 
volving Works of Supererogation, and the Teaching 
of Scripture on the Subject. 


It has been necessary to give this brief sketch of the 
growth of the practical system of indulgences, because it 


Per cui tanta stoltezza in terra ‘crebbe, 
Che sanza pruova d’ alcun testimonio 
Ad ogne promession si converrebbe. 
Now is our preaching done with jestings slight 
And mockings, and if men but laugh agape, 
The cowl puffs out, nor ask men if ’tis right ; 
Yet such a bird doth nestle in their cape, 
That if the crowd beheld it, they would know 
What pardons they rely on for escape. 
And thus such madness there on earth doth grow, 
That without proof of any evidence, 
To each Indulgence eager crowds will flow.” 
—Plumptre’s Translation. 
1 See the description of the ‘‘ Pardonere,” ‘‘ That streit was comen from 
the court of Rome,” in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales— 
‘ His wallet lay beforne him in his lappe, 
Bret-ful of pardon come from Rome al hote.” 
2 Piers the Plowman, Passus I. 1. 66 seg. Pass, X. 1. 316 seq. 
8 Lingard, History of England, vol. iv. c. vii. Cf. for the state of things 
in England at a somewhat earlier period, Gascoyne’s Liber Veritatwm, 


p. 128. 
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is only in connection with them that the notion of 
“works of supererogation” came into prominence. 
Nothing is more certain from history than the fact 
of the gradual growth of the system, bit by bit, without 
any clear conception being formed by anyone of what it 
really meant, or very much serious thought being 
bestowed upon it. But when the custom of granting 
indulgences had made its way and was adopted into the 
regular system of the Church, it was impossible to avoid 
awkward questions being raised. Explanations of its 
meaning were asked for, and a theological defence of it 
was required. This was supplied by the schoolmen, and 
in it “ works of supererogation ” play an important part. 

The original system, whereby canonical penance 
imposed by the Church was removed by the same 
authority, was naturally and properly defended as the 
exercising of the power of “binding and loosing” 
which the Church possessed by Christ’s own gift. But 
when the indulgence was something more than this, 
when it could be transferred to the benefit of others, 
and availed for the dead and mitigated tthe pains of 
purgatory, something more was needed, Even the 
doctrine of the union of the faithful in the one Body, 
together with the power of intercessory prayer, was 
totally inadequate to bear the superstructure of the 
popular system. Accordingly the schoolmen of the 
thirteenth century took up a phrase that had been 
used some time earlier, and elaborated the doctrine of 
the “thesaurus ecclesiz.” Availing themselves of the 
old distinction between “counsels ” and “ precepts,” they 
taught that the voluntary works over and above 
God’s commandments, which had been performed 
by the saints, and which were not needed to “ merit ” 
their own salvation, were not lost or wasted, but went 
into the treasury of the Church; and that, together 
with the infinite merits of Christ, these works of 
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supererogation formed a deposit of superabundant 
good works, which the Pope, as holding the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, could unlock and dispense for the 
benefit of the faithful, so as to pay the debt of the 
temporal punishment of their sins, which they might 
still owe to God. 

This was the theological defence of the system, 
which assumed consistency in the hands of the great 
schoolmen of the thirteenth century, Alexander of 
Hales (1245), Albertus Magnus (1280), Bonaventura 
(1274), and S. Thomas Aquinas (1270).1 The lan- 
guage of the last, if the Supplement may be quoted 
as his, is especially instructive. It betrays a certain 
amount of uneasiness, and it is clear that Aquinas felt 
that his task was a difficult one; erroneous opinions 
on the subject were common, but the Church had 
approved of indulgences, and therefore they had to be 
defended.? 


1 Alexander of Hales is very strong in insisting that the indulgence 
avails ‘‘ad forum Dei” as well as ‘‘ad forum Ecclesie,” and that it is more 
than a mere relaxation of canonical penance (Swmma, pars iv. 9. 28, 
art. 1, and see art. 2). ‘‘Indulgentie et relaxationes fiunt de meritis 
supererogationis membrorum Christi, que sunt spiritalis thesaurus 
ecclesie. Hune autem thesaurum non est omnium dispensare, sed 
tantum eorum, qui precipue vicem Christi gerunt.” ‘‘ Preexistente 
pena debit et sufficientis contritionis, potest swmmus pontifer totam 
paenan debitam peccatort penitentt dimittere.” ‘‘ Probabiliter et veris- 
sime presumitur, quod illis qui sunt in purgatorio potest pontifex 
facere indulgentias. Nota tamen, quod plura requiruntur ad hoc, quod 
debito modo fiat indulgentia: scil. potestas clavium ex parte conferentis ; 
ex parte ejus, cui confertur, charitas, credulitas, devotio; inter utrum 
causa et modus—Potest ergo dici, quod illis qui sunt in purgatorio 
possunt fieri relaxationes secundum conditiones predictas per modum 
suffragii sive impetrationis, non per modum judiciariz absolutionis sive 
commutationis.” These and other quotations are given in Gieseler’s 
Church History, vol. iii. p. 8738, where see also the teaching of Albertus 
Magnus, In Sent., Lib. IV. dist. 20, arts.16 and 17; and for the teaching 
of Aquinas see the Summa Suppl., Pars iii. Q, 25-27. 

2 Cf. Creighton’s History of the Papacy, vol. v. p. 60: ‘‘The starting- 
. point of both these theologians [Bonaventura and Aquinas] was prevailing 
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But although a defence was thus elaborated for the 
system, it can hardly be seriously maintained that it 
can be proved from Scripture. The theory of a super- 
abundant “ thesaurus ecclesiz,’ and of good works that 
can thus be arbitrarily transferred from one to another, 
rests on a wholly false notion of our relation to God. 
The idea of a quantitative satisfaction for all things 
wrongly done, that has to be made either in this 
life or in the next, but which “is capable of being 
commuted for the ceremonial utterance of a prayer or 
the visit to a shrine, each good for a given number of 
days, or years, or centuries,” can claim no support 
whatever from Scripture; the notion that men can not 
only render unto God as much as they are 
bound to do, but that they may actually do more 
for His sake than of bounden duty is required, 
is directly contrary to the words of our Lord, quoted in 
the Article: When ye have done all that are 
commanded you, say, We be unprofitable 
servants (S. Luke xvii 10). Yet, as a certain 
scriptural foundation has been alleged for the doctrine, 
it is necessary to consider the passages on which the 
maintainers of it have relied. They are mainly two— 
(1) the incident of the rich young ruler, (2) the 
practice, Indulgences existed, and therefore were right. It was their 
business to give a rational explanation of what the Church had thought 
fit to do.” See Bonaventura, In IV. Sent., dist. 20: ‘‘ Universalis 
ecclesia has relaxationes acceptat ; sed constat quod ipsa non errat, ergo 
vere fiunt.” 

1Plumptre’s Spirits in Prison, p. 307. If it be said, as it is sometimes, 
it is a very difficult thing to obtain a real and valid indulgence, for that 
it is of no avail unless you have ‘‘made so good a confession (a very diffi- 
cult thing to do) as to be free from all sin, even venial” ; and unless you 
are ‘‘on your guard against every occasion of sin afterwards” (Cor Cordi 
loquitur, p. 283), it can only be replied, that in this case the popular 
system, whereby indulgences are publicly offered to those who visit 
certain churches, or perform certain devotions, is seriously misleading, 


and that the necessity for fulfilling these conditions ought to be publicly 
stated in every case in which an indulgence is offered. 
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teaching of our Lord and §S. Paul on marriage and 
virginity. 

1. The rich young ruler. The incident referred 
to is that related in S. Matt. xix. 16-22. It is 
argued by Bellarmine, who adduces it, that as the 
young man had “kept the commandments,” he had 
done all that was necessary to obtain eternal life, and 
that therefore the words, “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven,” contain not a“ precept,” 
but a “counsel”; and thus, if the direction had been 
followed, a “work of supererogation” would have been 
performed. To this it has been fairly replied that 
since the charge was given in answer to the question, 
“ What lack I yet?” it is obvious that something was 
still wanting, and that there is no room for the notion 
of works of supererogation here. It is clear from the 
young man’s previous answer that he had formed a very 
inadequate conception of his duty to God, and of the 
real range of the claim which God had upon him. It 
was in order to help him to realise this that the 
further direction was given, and the conclusion of the 
narrative shows that there was indeed something 
“lacking” to him, for “when the young man heard 
that saying, he went away sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions.” 

2. The teaching of 8. Paul on virginity in 1 Cor. vil. 
has been already referred to, with its implied distinc- 
tion between “ precepts” and “counsels.” Our Lord’s 
words, in which He speaks of some who have “ made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake” 
(S. Matt. xix. 12), are also referred to in this connec- 
tion; and it is inferred that those who follow the 
“counsel” lay up a superabundant store of good works 
which can “ satisfy” for others, as they are not needed 


29 
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for those who perform them. Now it may be freely 
admitted that a distinction may be rightly drawn 
between “ precepts” and “counsels.” There are some 
things which are duties for all alike, which are com- 
manded to all men generally, and can therefore be put 
in the form of universal “precepts.” There are other 
things to which all men are clearly not called. It is 
obvious on the face of it that there can be no “ precept” 
to abstain from marriage, or the obedience of men 
would bring the world to an end. And yet there are 
those to whom the words of Holy Scripture on the 
virgin state, or the command to “sell all thou hast,” 
come with an imperative voice ; and they feel constrained 
to obey. To them the counsel has become a precept. 
By obeying they perform no “ works of supererogation,” 
but are simply following the Divine voice, which tells 
their conscience that the charge is for them. By 
rejecting it, they may imperil their salvation, for our 
Lord Himself says, when speaking on this very subject: 
“He that is able to receive it, let him recewe wt” 
(S. Matt. xix. 12).3 

If, then, the admission of a distinction between 
precepts and counsels does not involve the theory of 
works of supererogation, the whole scriptural foundation 
for them breaks down, and we may reasonably conclude 
that they cannot be taught without arrogancy 
and impiety, and that they are opposed to our. Lord’s 
words already referred to: “When ye shall have done 
all the things that are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants; we have done that which it was 
our duty to do,” 


1 “Tt is a further question whether a person’s salvation may not be 
very seriously involved in his obeying a call from God, even although 
that to which he is called may not be in itself necessary to salvation.’ 
—Pusey, The Truth of the Office of the English Church, p. 215. 
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Nemo preter Christwm est sine 
peccato. 


Christus in nostre nature veri- 
tate per omnia similis factus est 
nobis, excepto peccato, a quo 
prorsus erat immunis, tum in 
carne tum in spiritu. Venit, ut 
Agnus absque macula esset, qui 
mundi peccata per immolationem 
sui semel factam, tolleret: et 
peccatum (ut inquit Johannes) in 
eo non erat. Sed nos reliqui, 
etiam baptizati, et in Christo 
regenerati, in multis tamen offendi- 
mus omnes: et si dixerimus quia 
peccatum non habemus, nos ipsos 
seducimus, et veritas in nobis non 
est. 


Of Christ alone without 
Sin. 


Christ in the truth of our nature 
was made like unto us in all things 
(sin only except), from which He 
was clearly void, both in His flesh, 
and in His spirit. He came to be 
the Lamb without spot, Who by 
the sacrifice of Himself once made, 
should take away the sins of the 
world: and sin (as 8. John saith) 
was not in Him. But all we the 
rest, (although baptized and born 
again in Christ) yet offend in 
many things, and if we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us, 


Tus Article dates from 1553, since which time it has 


undergone no alteration. 


traced to any earlier source. 


are treated of in it, viz.— 


Its language has not been 


Three principal subjects 


1. Christ’s perfect humanity and sinlessness. 


2. His Atonement. 
3. Our sinfulness. 


Since all these subjects have been previously con- 


sidered in the Articles (1 and 2 in Article II., and 3 
in Articles IX. and X.), it is not altogether easy to see 
the exact object with which the one before us was 
added to the series. Hardwick! and Bishop Harold 


Pp. 100, 402. 
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Browne! both appear to hold that it was aimed against 
the belief in the immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. _ This does not, however, appear probable for the 
following reasons :— 

1. The Blessed Virgin is not mentioned in the Article. 
As a rule the Articles are perfectly direct and plain 
spoken in their condemnation of erroneous views, and if 
their compilers had had this doctrine in view it is most 
unlikely that they would have contented themselves 
with so indirect a condemnation of it. 

2. Much of the Article is on this hypothesis un- 
necessary. Why was it needful to say so much about 
Christ’s perfect humanity and atonement in order to 
condemn the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ? 

3. The expression in the Article is, “all we the rest, 
although baptized and born again in Christ,” etc., and it 
would be perfectly open to a Romanist to hold that the 
Blessed Virgin was never baptized, and that, therefore, 
her case is not considered in the Article at all!? 

4, At the time when the Articles were drawn up 
there was no need to condemn the doctrine, as it was not 
held de fide in the Roman Church.’ 

A far more probable view is that this Article (like the 
following one) was aimed against the errors of some 


1 Articles, p. 347. 

* This is actually the view taken by Francis a Sancta Clara (Davenport), 
a Franciscan, who wrote a Commentary on the Articles in 1633, endeavour- 
ing to reconcile them with the Tridentine decrees. See his Paraphrastica 
Hxpositio, p. 20. 

® The doctrine was first definitely discussed by the schoolmen, the 
Franciscans upholding it, the Dominicans (including Aquinas) denying 
it (see Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, vol. ii. p. 260). The Council of 
Trent managed to remain neutral and to avoid a condemnation of either 
party, merely stating that it was not intended to include the Blessed 
Virgin in the decree on original sin (Session V.). It was reserved for 
Pope Pius rx. to declare the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to be 
an article of faith by his Bull of December 9, 1854, 
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among the Anabaptists. On this hypothesis every word 
in it tells, for among these fanatics were some who 
revived docetic notions of our Lord’s humanity, some 
who denied His atonement and asserted His sinfulness, 
and others who had the hardihood to maintain that the 
regenerate could not sin. Nowhere do we find a clearer 
statement of their errors, or a better commentary on 
this and the following Article, than in the letter of 
Bishop Hooper, which has been already quoted in the 
first volume of this work. Similarly, in the Reformatio 
Legum Heclesiasticarum we meet with a condemnation of 
the very same errors.2, And in the light of these 
passages we may safely conclude that the real object of 
the Article was to condemn in plain and direct terms 
the heresies of those who denied our Lord’s true 
humanity, sinlessness, and atonement, while maintaining 
their own entire freedom from sin. 

Since the doctrines of our Lord’s human nature and 
of His atonement were considered under Article II., and 
that of human depravity came before us in connection 


1See p. 22. 

2 De Heres. cap. 5. ‘*De duabus naturis Christi... . Alii eum sic 
Deum judicant ut hominem non agnoscant, et de corpore nugantur de 
celo divinitus assumpto, et in virginis uterum lapso, quod tanquam in 
transitu per Mariam quasi per canalem aut fistulam preeterfluxerit. 

‘Cap. 8. De perfectione justificatorum, et de operibus supererogationis. 
Illorum etiam superbia legibus nostris est frangenda, qui tantam vite 
perfectionem hominibus justificatis attribuunt, quantam nec imbecillitas 
nostre nature fert, nec quisquam sibi preter Christum sumere potest ; 
nimirum ut omnis peccati sint expertes, si mentem ad recte pieque 
vivendum instituerint. Et hanc volunt absolutam morum perfectionem 
in hane presentem vitam cadere, cum debilis ipsa sit, et fragilis, et ad 
omnes virtutis et officii ruinas preeceps, ete. 

“Cap. 9. De casu justificatorum et peceato in Spiritum Sanctum. 
Etiam illi de justificatis perverse sentiunt, qui credunt illos, postquam 
justi semel facti suut, in peceatum non posse incidere, aut si forte quic- 
quam eorum faciunt, que Dei legibus prohibentur, ea Deum pro peccatis 
non accipere,” 
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with Article IX:, and will require to be noticed under 
Article XVI. it is unnecessary to say more upon them 
here. The only point touched on in this Article on 
which nothing has so far been said directly, is that of 
our Lord’s sinlessness. On this matter the evidence of 
Scripture is clear and precise. (a) Not only is there no 
hint or indication of sin in any word or action attributed 
to Him, but His challenge to the Jews, “Which of you 
convinceth Me of sin?” (8. John vii. 46), and His 
declaration on the eve of His Passion, “the prince of 
this world cometh and hath nothing in Me” (S. John 
xiv. 30), are clearly the utterances of one who was 
absolutely free from all tamt of sin (0) Reference 
should also be made to the definite statements of the 
apostles. §. Peter, S. Paul, S. John, and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews all agree in directly assert- 
ing His sinlessness. 

“Who did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth,” 1 Pet. ii, 22. “Him who knew no sin, He 
made to be sin on our behalf,” 2 Cor. v. 21.2 “He was 
manifested to take away sins, and in Him is no sin,” 
1 John iii. 5. “One that hath been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin,” Heb. iv. 15. 
“Such an high priest became us, holy, guileless, undefiled, 
separated from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens; who needeth not daily, like those high priests, 
to offer up sacrifices, first for His own sins, and then for 
the sins of the people: for this He did once for all, when 
He offered up Himself,” Heb. vii. 26, 27. 

Such passages as these are amply sufficient to justify 

1 Cf. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, p. 28. 

2 Of. Rom. viii. 8: éy dmoubuare capkds duaprias, “The flesh of Christ 
is ‘like’ ours inasmuch as it is flesh: ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it 
is not sinful: Ostendit nos quidem habere carnem peccati, Filiwm vero Det 


similitudinem habuisse carnis peceati, non carnem peccati (Orig.-lat,).” 
—Sanday and Headlam #7 Zoc. 
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the statement of the Article that Christ in the truth 
of our nature was made like unto us in all 
things, sin only except, from which He was 
clearly! void, both in His flesh and in His 


spirit ... and sin (as §. John saith) was not 
in Him.’ 


1 Lat. prorsus. Clearly=thoroughly, completely, unreservedly. Itisso 
used in Piers the Plowman, ‘‘ Theishul be clensed clereliche and wasshen 
of her sinnes in my prisoun purgatorie” (B. xviii. 889), and later in 
Fitzherbert’s ‘Surveyinge’ (A.p. 1525): ‘‘ Lette a man make a castell, 
towre, or any maner of newe buildings and finysshe it clerely.” Other 
instances of a similar use of the word are given in Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, 8.0. 

2 On the subject of our Lord’s absolute sinlessness (the ‘‘non posse 
peccare” as well as ‘‘ posse non peccare”), and its compatibility with 
liability to real temptation, see an article on ‘‘Our Lord’s Human 
Example” in the Church Quarterly Review, vol. xvi. p. 282; Gore’s 
Bampton Lectures, p. 165 ; Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, Appendix ; Mill’s 
Sermons on the Temptation, p. 24; and R. L. Ottley’s Doctrine of the 
Incarnation, vol. ii. p. 293, 
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De peccato post Baptismum. 


Non omne peccatum mortale 
post baptismum voluntarie  per- 
petratum, est peccatum in Spiritum 
Sanctum et irremissibile. Proinde 
lapsis a baptismo in peccata, locus 
penitentie non est negandus. 
Post acceptum Spiritum Sanctum 
possumus a gratia data recedere 
atque peccare, denuoque per gratiam 
Dei resurgere ac resipiscere. Ideoque 
illi damnandi sunt qui se quamdiu 
hic vivant, amplius non posse 
peceare affirmant, aut vere resipis- 
centibus venice locum denegant. 


Of Sin after Baptism. 


Not every deadly sin willingly 
committed after baptism, is sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and un- 
pardonable. Wherefore the grant 
of repentance is not to be denied to 
such as fall into sin after baptism. 
After we have received the Holy 
Ghost, we may depart from grace 
given, and fall into sin, and by the 
grace of God we may arise again, and 
amend our lives. And therefore, 
they are to be condemned, which 
say they can no more sin as long as 
they live here, or deny the place of 
forgiveness to such as truly repent. 


THE title of this Article in the first edition of 1553 was 
De peccato in Spiritum Sanctum (“Of Sin against the 
Holy Ghost”). This was altered in 1563 into De 
lapsis post Baptismum (“Of Sin after Baptism”); and 
at the final revision of 1571 the Latin was made to 
correspond more closely with the English by the sub- 
stitution of the present phrase, “De peccato post 
Baptismum.” In two other expressions in the body of 
the Article slight changes have also been made. ‘“ Locus 
peenitentie” was in 1553 translated in the English 
version by “place for penitentes,’ and “place for 
penitence” in 1563; “grant of repentance” being 
inserted in 1571; at which time “locus ventw” in the 


last sentence was substituted for “locus penitentia,” 
444 
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(In 1553 this had been rendered, as at its first occurrence 
in the Article,“ place for penitentes,” for which “ place of 
forgiveness ” had been inserted in 1563.) 

There is a general resemblance between this Article 
and the twelfth of the Confession of Augsburg, but the 
verbal similarity is not sufficiently close to justify us in 
saying that the last-mentioned document was the source 
of our own Article. The two are aimed against the 
same errors, which consisted in a revival of the views of 
some in early days concerning blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, the impossibility of falling from grace, and 
the refusal of pardon to those who fall into deadly sin 
after baptism. These errors are also noticed in the letter 
of Bishop Hooper, referred to in the last Article. “A man, 
they say, who is thus regenerate cannot sin. They add 
that all hope of pardon is taken away from those who, 
after having received the Holy Ghost, fall into sin” ;? 
and further evidence of their existence at the time 
when the Article was drawn up may be found in the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,? as well as in the 
following passage from Calvin’s Institutes. 


1“ De penitentia. De penitentia docent quod lapsis post baptismum 
contingere possit remissio peccatorum, quocunque tempore cum conver- 
tuntur. Et quod ecclesia talibus redeuntibus ad pcnitentiam 
absolutionem impertiri debeat. Constat autem pcenitentia proprie his 
duabus partibus: altera est contritio seu terrores incussi conscientiz 
agnito peccato. Altera est fides, que concipitur ex evangelio seu 
absolutione, et credit propter Christum remitti peccata, et consolatur 
conscientiam et ex terroribus liberat. Deinde sequi debent bona opera, 
que sunt fructus peenitentie. Damnant Anabaptistas qui negant semel 
justificatos posse amittere Spiritum Sanctum. Item, qui contendunt 
quibusdam tantam perfectionem in hac vita contingere ut peccare non 
possint. Damnantur et Novatiani qui nolebant absolvere lapsos post 
baptismum redeuntes ad pcenitentiam, Kejiciuntur et isti qui non 
docent remissionem peccatorum per fidem contingere, sed jubent nos 
mereri gratiam per satisfactiones nostras.”’ 

2 See p. 22. 

5 Ref. Leg. Lecl., De Heres. cap. 9: “‘ Etiam illi de justificatis perverse 
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“Our age also has some of the Anabaptists not very 
unlike the Novatians. For they pretend that the people 
of God are regenerated in baptism into a pure and 
angelical life... . But if any man fail after baptism, 
they leave nothing to him but the inexorable judgment 
of God.” } 

Two main subjects appear to require consideration in 
this Article. 

1. The fact that deadly sin is not unpardonable. 

2. The possibility of falling from grace. 


I. The fact that deadly Sin is not Unpardonable. 


(a) Not every deadly sin willingly committed 
after baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and unpardonable. 

The view of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost which 
is here rejected, appears to have been first propounded 
by Origen in the third century,? and was revived in the 
sixteenth by some among the Anabaptists. A brief 
examination of the passages of the New Testament which 
speak of the sin which “hath never forgiveness” will 


sentiunt, qui credunt illos postquam justi semel facti sunt, in pecca- 
tum non posse incidere, aut si forte quicquam eorum faciunt, que 
Dei legibus prohibentur, ea Deum pro peccatis non accipere. Quibus 
opinione contrarii, sed impietate pares sunt, qui quodcunque peccatum 
mortale, quod post baptismum a nobis susceptum voluntate nostra 
committitur, illud omne contra Spiritum Sanctum affirmant gestum esse 
et remitti non posse.” 

1 Institutes, LV. i. 23. 

2 See Athanasius, Hp. ad. Serap. iv. § 10, where this view (which he 
also attributes to Theognostus) is considered and rejected. The view of 
Athanasius himself appears to be that whereas ‘‘blasphemy against 
the Son of Man” was to blaspheme against Him before the full revelation 
of His Divinity was made, ‘‘blasphemy against the Holy Ghost” is to 
“ascribe the deeds of the Word to the devil,” ¢.c. to blaspheme against 
Him after His eternal Godhead has been manifested. Cf. Orationes 
contra Arianos, TI. § 50, 
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show that whatever may be the precise nature of the 
irremissible sin, there is certainly no ground for main- 
taining that all deadly sin willingly committed after 
baptism should be regarded as unpardonable. 

The passages to be considered fall into two groups: 
(1) those in the Gospel in which our Lord speaks of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost; (2) certain pas- 
sages in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the First Epistle 
of 8. John. 

1. In regard to the first class of passages (S. Matt. 
xii. 31-37; S. Mark iii 28-30; S. Luke xii. 10), it 
must be noticed that our Lord never speaks in general 
terms of “sin against the Holy Ghost” as unpardonable. 
Of one sin, which He terms “the blasphemy against the 
Spirit,” He says, “it shall not be forgiven,” and that 
the man who commits it “is guilty of an eternal sin” 
(voyos éotw aiwviov apaptiuatos).: Now the fact 
that this sin is thus spoken of as “blasphemy ” at once 
marks it out as a sin of a particular class, belonging to 
sins of the tongue, involving outward expression ; while 
the occasion on which our Lord warned His hearers 
against it (“because they said He had an unelean 
spirit”) throws light on its character. Whether the 
Pharisees had been actually guilty of it our Lord does not 
say, but they were clearly in danger of committing it; 
and what they were doing was to ascribe manifestly 
Divine works to Satanic agency. To do this was in a 
very real sense to “blaspheme against the Holy Spirit,” 
by whose agency the works were done. And it is quite 
clear that, whatever be the precise nature of the irre- 


1 That this is the true reading in S. Mark iii. 30 is undoubted. The 
textus receptus has xploews for duaprjuaros, The amended reading has 
an important bearing on the question of the justice of eternal punish- 
ment. If the punishment is ‘‘eternal,” is it not because the sin is 
“eternal” ? 
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missible sin of which our Lord speaks, no support 
whatever can be drawn from His words for the general 
proposition that deadly sin willingly committed after 
baptism is unpardonable. It may be noted in passing 
that the Edwardian Articles did not content themselves, 
as our own do, with simply denying an erroneous view 
of the nature of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, but 
proceeded in an additional Article (X VI.) to define its 
nature more precisely. The Article ran as follows :— 


Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 


“ Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is, when a man, 
of malice and stubbornness of mind, doth rail upon the 
truth of God’s word manifestly perceived, and being 
enemy thereunto persecuteth the same. And because 
such be guilty of God’s curse, they entangle themselves 
with a most grievous and heinous crime, whereupon 
this kind of sin is called and affirmed of the Lord un- 
pardonable.” 

The Article was omitted by Parker in the revision of 
1563, probably from an unwillingness to define the 
nature of this sin, and a desire not to bind the consciences 
of the clergy to a particular interpretation of a difficult 
set of passages. And as our present Articles are 
contented with a purely negative position, denying an 
erroneous view, but stating nothing positively concerning 
the character of this “blasphemy,” there is no need to 
enter further upon the subject here. Reference may, 
however, be made in passing to Waterland’s able and 
convincing sermon upon §. Matt. xii. 31, 32, where 


1 Bishop Ellicott (Lectwres on the Life of our Lord, p. 187, note 1) 
defines it as ‘‘an outward expression of an inward hatred of that which 
is recognised and felt to be Divine,” and truly says that its irremissible 
nature depends, ‘‘not on the refusal of grace, but on the now lost ability 
of fulfilling the conditions required for forgiveness,” 
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the reader will find a full discussion of “the precise 
nature of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 4 

2. There remain for consideration certain hard 
passages In the Epistle to the Hebrews and the First 
Epistle of 8. John, on which Origen and Theognostus 
based their views, and which also played an important 
part in the controversies of the early Church concerning 
penitential discipline and the restoration of the lapsed 
to communion, since it was urged by the advocates of 
strictness that it was contrary to the teaching of these 
Epistles for the Church to grant reconciliation and pardon 
to those who had fallen into deadly sin after baptism.? 
The passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews are three in 
number: chs, vi. 4—6, x. 26—29, xii. 15-17. 

Ch. vi. 4-6: “For as touching those who were 
once enlightened (ara& g¢wticOévtas) and tasted (yevoa- 
peévous) of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the age to come, and then fell away 
(mapamrecovtas), it is impossible to renew them again 
unto repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh (or, “the while they crucify,” etc., 
R.V. marg. dvacravpodytas), and put Him to an opep 
shame (wapadevypatifoytas).” 

With regard to this passage it is very important to 


1 Waterland, Works, vol. v. Sermon xxviii. See also Miiller, Zhe 
Christian Doctrine of Sin, Bk. V. vol. ii. p. 475 (Ing. tr.). 

2 Tt has not been thought necessary to give in the text any account of 
these controversies, the principal of which were those with the Montanists 
and Novatianists and (in later times) the Donatists. The Montanists 
taught the impossibility of a second repentance, and refused to restore to 
communion those who had been guilty of deadly sin. The Novatianists 
appear to have admitted the possibility of final pardon for such sinners 
(and possibly the Montanists did not actually deny this), but they denied 
to the Church the power to grant peace and reconciliation to them. For 
some account of these controversies, see Schaft’s History of the Church, 


“ Ante-Nicene Christianity,” pp. 196 and 425. 
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notice the exact words used by the apostolic writer. 
Those of whom he is speaking (whether or no 
poticbévtas be taken definitely of baptism’) had 
been thoroughly Christianised, and had subsequently 
apostatised (“and then fell they”). They are regarded 
as still opposing themselves to Christianity, still “ crucify- 
ing the Son of God afresh,” and “ putting Him to an open 
shame” (notice the present participles here) ; and while they 
are doing this it is impossible, says the writer, to renew 
them again to repentance. But nothing whatever is 
said of an “impossibility ” should they cease their opposi- 
tion to the gospel. Hence, as Bishop Westcott has 
pointed out, “ the apostasy described is marked, not only 
by a decisive act, but also by a continuous present 
attitude, a hostile relation to Christ Himself and to 
belief in Christ; and thus there is no question of the 
abstract efficacy of the means of grace provided through 
the ordinances of the Church. The state of the men 
themselves is such as to preclude their application.” ? 
Ch. x. 26-29: “For if we sin wilfully after that 
we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful 
expectation of judgment, and a fierceness of fire which 
shall devour the adversaries. A man that hath set at 
nought Moses’ law dieth without compassion on the word 
of two or three witnesses: of how much surer punishment, 
think ye, shall he be judged worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ?” 


1“ Purifew and dwriauds were commonly applied to baptism from the 
time of Justin (Apol. i. 61, 65; ef. Dial. c. 122) downwards. And the 
Syrian versions give this sense here.”—Westcott, The Mpistle to the 
IIebrews, }). 148. 

2 The Lpistle to the Hebrews, additional note on vi. 1-8, p. 165. 
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Here again it will be sufficient to note that the tense 
is present. “It must be observed that the sacrifice of 
Christ is finally rejected, and sin persisted in (apuapra- 
vovrwv). The writer does not set limits to the efficacy 
of Christ’s work for the penitent.” ! 

Ch. xii. 15-17: “Looking carefully lest there be 
any man that falleth short of the grace of God; lest 
any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, and 
thereby the many be defiled; lest there be any fornica- 
tor, or profane person, as Esau, who for one mess of 
meat sold his own birthright. For ye know that even 
when he afterward desired to inherit the blessing, he 
was rejected (for he found no place of repentance), though 
he sought it diligently with tears.” 

It will be observed that the difficulty of this passage 
is far less when rendered (as above) as it is in the 
Revised Version. Readers of the Authorised Version 
might naturally think that the writer denied that Esau 
found repentance, or a place of repentance. A reference 
to the Greek makes it clear that what Esau sought was 
not a “place of repentance” (rTomov petavotas), for the 
pronoun “it” is feminine (adrjv). Grammatically it 
may refer either to “repentance” (ueTavolas) or to “ the 
blessing” (evAoyiav); but there can be little room for 
doubt that the Revisers are right in referring it to the 
latter (cf. Gen. xxvii. 38). If this is so there is no 
ground for maintaining, on the strength of this passage, 
that a man may seek diligently to find repentance and 
fail to obtain it. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that when Esau “sought the blessing diligently with 
tears,” his probation, so far as his birthright was con- 
cerned, was already over, for the award had been made, 
and the blessing actually given to another. His “repent- 
ance,” therefore, is parallel to nothing on this side of the 

1 Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, p, 327. 
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grave. Thus, while all these passages are full of solemn 
warning on the terrible consequences of sin, and the 
danger of putting off repentance too late, it will be seen 
that when carefully considered they give no countenance 
to the opinion which is condemned in the Article as to 
the irremissible character of deadly sin willingly com- 
mitted after baptism. 

The same is true of the remaining passage in the First 
Epistle of S. John (1 John v. 16,17): “If any man 
see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he shall ask, 
and God will give him life for them that sin not unto 
death. There is a sin unto death: not concerning this 
do I say that he should make request. All unrighteous- 
ness is sin: there is a sin not unto death.” 

On this passage is based the distinction ordinarily 
drawn in the Church between “deadly” and “ venial” 
sins. It will be noticed, however, that S. John does not 
define “sin unto death,” nor, indeed, does he absolutely 
forbid intercession for it. He is dealing, as Bishop 
Westcott points out, with the prayers of Christians for 
Christians; and after pointing out the efficacy of their 
prayers for one another, he indicates that there is a 
sin, the natural issue of which is death (apos @davaror). 
This excludes men from the Christian society, and he 
cannot enjoin prayer for it. But there is no reason 
whatever for maintaining that the Apostle denies tha 
possibility of forgiveness for such deadly sin, if the sin is 
forsaken and repented of. 

(6) Wherefore the grant of repentance (locus 
penitentie) is not to be denied to such as fall 
into sin after baptism. The statement of the 
Article would seem to follow naturally from the position 
just maintained. And it may be supported by a refer- 


1 See Bishop Westcott’s ‘‘additional note” in The Zpistles of S. John, 
p. 199. 
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ence to 8S. Paul’s treatment of the incestuous man at 
Corinth. Here was a man who had been guilty of a 
most deadly sin, and who had been by the Apostle’s 
direction excluded from the fellowship of the faithful, 
and “delivered unto Satan” (1 Cor. v. 4,5). But this 
“deliverance unto Satan” did not necessarily involve his 
final condemnation. On the contrary, its object is 
described as “the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” Moreover, 
if 2 Cor. ii. 5-11 refers (as is commonly thought) to 
the same case, then the Apostle distinctly contemplates 
the restoration of the offender upon his repentance to 
the communion of the Church, and charges the Oor- 
inthians to forgive him and reinstate him. And if for 
such a sinner a “locus pcenitentie” was allowed, it is 
difficult to think that in other cases the Church would 
be right in refusing it. Consequently the Church has 
always resisted the demands made by some in the 
interests of purity that those who have fallen into a 
grievous sin should be excluded from communion for 
the remainder of their lives, and has never shrunk 
from proclaiming God’s forgiveness to all penitent 
sinners. In some of the early controversies in regard 
to penitential discipline a distinction was drawn be- 
tween these two things, namely, God’s willingness finally 
to forgive those who have been guilty of deadly sin 
after baptism, and the power of the Church to grant 
“pardon” to such. It was sometimes urged, as by 
the Novatianists, that though God might in His 


1 That this was the position maintained by Novatian seems to be shown 
by the words of S. Cyprian in Zp. lv. § 28 (al. li.), where he describes him 
as urging the lapsed to weep and mourn, and do all that is necessary for 
peace, though “‘ peace” was refused them. Eusebius speaks as if all hope 
of salvation was denied to them (H. #. VI. xliii.). In this, however, he 
was probably mistaken as regards Novatian and his followers, though the 
statement would perhaps be true of the Montanists. See Tertullian, De 
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infinite mercy forgive such at the last, yet the Church 
had no commission from Him to declare His forgive- 
ness, and therefore could hold out no “locus. peni- 
tentie” to the lapsed, although she might urge them 
to pray that they might finally receive pardon, and find 
a “place of forgiveness ” (locus veniz). It would appear 
that this distinction was present to the Elizabethan 
revisers of the Articles (if not to their original compilers), 
for after saying that “the grant of repentance (locus 
penitentiz) is not to be denied to such as fall into sin 
after baptism,” the Article adds at the close the state- 
ment that 

(c) They are to be condemned which... 
deny the place of forgiveness (locus venie) to 
such as truly repent.—That some distinction of 
meaning between the two phrases locus peenitentie and 
locus venice (and their English equivalents) is intended, is 
shown by the fact already noted, that originally the same 
phrase stood in both clauses of the Article.1_ The diversity 
of phraseology subsequently introduced must have: had 
some definite intention, and it was in all probability that 
which has just been indicated. Thus the Article as a 
whole implies, not only that God is willing to forgive 
penitent sinners, but, further, that the Church has a 
commission to declare His pardon, and to grant recon- 
ciliation where there is true repentance. 

The phrase “locus pcenitentiz” is almost a technical 


Pudicitia, c. xix., where he says that there are some sins which admit of 
no pardon, namely, murder, idolatry, fraud, denial of Christ, blasphemy, 
adultery, and fornication. ‘‘For these Christ will no longer plead” 
(Horum ultra exorator non erit Christus). He says, however, in the same 
chapter, of a grievous sinner: ‘‘Let her indeed repent, but in order to 
put an end to her adultery, not, however, in prospect of restoration to 
communion. For this will be a repentance (peenitentia) which we too 
acknowledge to be due much more than you do; but concerning pardon 
(venia), we reserve it to God.” 
1 See above, p. 444, 
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one for an opportunity of changing a former decision, so 
that the consequences no longer follow. It occurs in 
Latin writers, ¢g. 4 Esdr. ix. 12, as well as the Jurists ! 
and others, being used in Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan 
on the Christians, where he expresses a hope of their 
improvement if a “ locus peenitentiz” is granted to them.? 
The Greek equivalent, to7ros petavoias, is also found in 
Wisd. xu. 10, as well as in early Christian writers 
by whom it was probably taken from Heb. xii. 17, where 
the Vulgate renders it by “locus pceenitentie.” “Locus 
veniz ” does not seem to be of such frequent occurrence. 
It is used, however, by Tertullian in De Pudicitoa, c. xviii. 


Il. The Possibility of Falling from Grace. 


On this subject the teaching of the Article is clear and 
decided. After we have received the Holy Ghost 
we may depart from grace given and fall into 
sin, and by the grace of God we may arise 
again and amend our lives. And therefore 
they are to be condemned which say they 
can no more sin as long as they live here. 
These statements are primarily aimed against the teach- 
ing of the Anabaptists, who maintained that a man who 
is regenerate cannot sin. Such teaching is contrary 
to the whole tenor of Scripture. The Lord’s Prayer, 
which was surely meant to be a prayer to be used by all 
men, recognises the need of forgiveness for all; and the 
language of the Apostles addressed to believers through- 
out the Epistles assumes that all have sinned and come 


1 Bishop Westcott (on Heb. xii. 17) quotes Ulpian, ap. Corp. J. C., Dig. 
XL, tit. vii. 3, § 13. 

2Pliny, Epp. x. 97. 

3 Hg. Clem. Rom. ad Cor. I, vii.; Tatian, ¢, Grac, xv.; Const, 
Apost. II, xxxviii., V. xix. 
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short of the glory of God. There are, however, some 
words in the First Epistle of S$. John to which the 
Anabaptists and others who maintained a theory of per- 
fection could point in support of the statement that the 
regenerate cannot sin, namely, 1 John iii. 6, 9: “ Who- 
soever abideth in Him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth 
hath not seen Him, neither knoweth Him. . . . Whoso- 
ever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because His seed 
abideth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is 
begotten of God” (cf. also c v. 18: “Whosoever is 
begotten of God sinneth not”). Strong as these words 
are, it must be remembered that the writer who uses 
them has already in an earlier passage of the same 
Epistle said emphatically: “If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us; but 
if we confess our sins, He is faithful and righteous to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make Him a liar, and His word is not in us.” These 
words are perfectly general, and seem quite incompatible 
with the notion that S. John teaches that any man can 
claim total immunity from sin and the possibility of 
sinning here on earth. How, then, is the later passage, 
previously cited, to be understood? It must certainly 
be qualified by what has already been said by the writer, 
and therefore we need feel no hesitation in pressing the 
present tenses, ovK dwaptdver, duaptiav ov Tote, ov 
duvatar dpwaprdvery, and saying that they refer to a habit 
and practice rather than to isolated acts. It is true that 
the believer often falls into sin, yet sin is not the ruling 
principle of his life, and in so far as he is really born of 
God and abides in Him, “he sinneth not.” If it be 
urged that thus to interpret the words is to explain 
away the language of Scripture, it may fairly be replied 
that “the only possible escape from such modification is 
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by asserting the possibility of sinlessness, which contra- 
dicts i. 8, or else by asserting that none of us have seen 
God, and none of us are children of God, which contradicts 
the whole Epistle” ;+ and as there are no other passages of 
Scripture which give any countenance to the theory of 
sinless perfection in this life, the Article is perfectly 
justified in its assertions, that “after we have received 
the Holy Ghost we may depart from grace given and fall 
into sin,” and that “they are to be condemned which say 
they can no more sin so long as they live here.” 

It will be noticed that after laying down that we may 
depart from grace, the Article says further, “We may 
arise again and amend our lives.” It is important to 
notice that the word is may, not must, for herein lies a 
marked difference between the teaching of the Church of 
England and the Calvinistic tenet of “indefectible grace ” ; 
for Calvin and his followers, while rejecting the Ana- 
baptist notion that the “regenerate” cannot sin, never- 
theless taught that those who were once made Christ’s 
own, though they might fall away for a time, could not 
permanently and finally lose His grace.? Thus the state- 
ment of our Article has always been a stumbling-block to 
them. So early as 1572 the authors of the Second 


1 Farrar, Harly Days of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 484. See also West- 
cott, Epistles of S. John, p. 101. ‘‘ Sinneth not. The commentary on 
this phrase is found in ch. i. 6. It describes a character, ‘a prevailing 
habit,’ and not primarily an act. Each separate sinful act does as such 
interrupt the fellowship ; and yet so far as it is foreign to the character of 
the man, and removed from him (ii. 1), it leaves his character unchanged.” 
Reference may also be made to Dr. Plummer’s note in the Cambridge Bible 
Jor Schools and Colleges, p. 124. 

2 See the fifth and sixth of the ‘‘ Lambeth Articles.” ‘‘A true, living, 
and justifying faith—the Spirit of God sanctifying—is not extinguished, 
does not fall away, does not vanish in the elect either totally or finally.” 
‘*A truly faithful man, that is, one endowed with justifying faith, is cer- 
tain by the full assurance of faith, of the remission of his sins, and his 
eternal salvation through Christ.” 
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Admonition to Parliament were forced to admit that 
“the book of the articles of Christian religion speaketh 
very dangerously of falling from grace, which is to be 
reformed because it savoureth too much of error.” And 
at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 a suggestion 
was made that after the statement that we “may depart 
from grace given,” there should be added the qualifying 
words, “yet neither totally nor finally.” Happily no 
notice was taken of these criticisms, and the sober state- 
ment of the Article remained unqualified. The whole 
tenor of Scripture implies the possibility of falling from 
grace; and if S. Paul had reason to fear lest, when he 
had preached to others, he himself “should be rejected ” 
or “become reprobate” (d8dx«cuos), 1 Cor. ix. 27, it is 
hard to understand how men can be found to deny the 
same possibility in the case of others. The subject is 
closely connected with the whole doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, and will therefore come before us again in connec- 
tion with the Seventeenth Article, where something will 
be said on the Calvinistic system in general. It is 
therefore unnecessary to consider the matter more fully 
here. 
1See p. 53 seg. 
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De Predestinatione et Electione. 


Predestinatio ad vitam, est ster- 
num Dei propositum, quo ante 
jacta mundi fundamenta, suo con- 
silio, nobis quidem occulto, con- 
stanter decrevit, eos quos in Christo 
elegit ex hominum genere, a male- 
dicto et exitio liberare, atque ut 
vasa in honorem efficta, per Chris- 
tum ad eternam salutem adducere : 
Unde qui tam preclaro Dei bene- 
ficio sunt donati, illi spiritu ejus 
opportuno tempore operante, secun- 
dum propositum ejus vocantur: 
vocationi per gratiam parent; jus- 
tificantur gratis: adoptantur in 
filios: unigeniti Jesu Christi ima- 
gini efficiuntur conformes: in bonis 
operibus sancte ambulant: et de- 
mum ex Dei misericordia pertingunt 
ad sempiternam felicitatem. 

Quemadmodum Predestinationis 
et Electionis nostre in Christo pia 
consideratio, dulcis, suavis et inef- 
fabilis consolationis plena est vere 
piis et his qui sentiunt in se vim 
Spiritus Christi, facta carnis et 
membra que adhuc sunt super 
terram mortificantem, animumque 
ad ccelestia et superna rapientem, 
tum quia fidem nostram de eterna 
salute consequenda per Christum 
plurimum stabilit atque confirmat, 
tum quia amorem nostrum in Deum 
vehementer accendit: ita homini- 
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Of Predestination and Election. 


Predestination to life, is the ever- 
lasting purpose of God, whereby 
(before the foundations of the world 
were laid) He hath constantly 
decreed by His counsel secret to us, 
to deliver from curse and damna- 
tion, those whom He hath chosen 
in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting 
salvation, as vessels made to honour. 
Wherefore they which be endued 
with so excellent a benefit of God, 
be called according to God’s pur- 
pose by His Spirit working in due 
season: they through grace obey 
the calling: they be justified freely : 
they be made sons of God by adop- 
tion: they be made like the image 
of His only - begotten Son Jesus 
Christ: they walk religiously in 
good works, and at length by God’s 
mercy, they attain to everlasting 
felicity. 

As the godly consideration of 
predestination, and our election in 
Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, and such as feel in them- 
selves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ, mortifying the works of the 
flesh, and their earthly members, 
and drawing up their mind to high 
and heavenly things, as well because 
it doth greatly establish and con- 
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bus curiosis, carnalibus, et Sp*ritu 
Christi destitutis, ob oculos per- 
petuo versari Preedestinationis Dei 
sententiam, perniciosissimum est 
precipitium, unde illos Diabolus 
protrudit, vel in desperationem, 
vel in eque perniciosam impuris- 
sime vite securitatem. 

Deinde promissiones divinas sic 
amplecti oportet, ut nobis in sacris 
literis generaliter proposite sunt: 
et Dei voluntas in nostris actioni- 
bus ea sequenda est, quam in verbo 
Dei habemus diserte revelatam. 
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firm their faith of eternal salvation 
to be enjoyed through Christ, as 
because it doth fervently kindle 
their love towards God: so, for 
curious and carnal persons, lacking 
the Spirit of Christ, to have con- 
tinually before their eyes the sen- 
tence of God’s predestination, is a 
most dangerous downfall, whereby 
the devil doth thrust them either 
into desperation, or into wretch- 
lessness of most unclean living, no 
less perilous than desperation. 
Furthermore, we must receive 


God’s promises in such wise, as 
they be generally set forth to us in 
Holy Scripture: and in our doings, 
that will of God is to be followed, 
which we have expressly declared 
unto us in the Word of God. 


THE changes which this Article has undergone since 
1553 are very slight; the words “in Christ” were added 
in the first paragraph in 1563, and at the same time 
“although the decrees of Predestination are unknown to 
us” were omitted at the commencement of paragraph 
the third. 

The object of the Article was evidently to allay the 
angry strifes on the subject of predestination, and while 
speaking in cautious terms on what was felt to be a deep 
mystery, to guard against the excesses and extravagances 
to which the doctrine had led. Thus, after describing 
what predestination is in the first paragraph, the whole of 
the rest of the Article is devoted to the practical conse- 
quences which follow from the doctrine, and to laying 
down rules which, when rightly understood, are distinctly 
aimed against that limitation of God’s love and God’s 
promises, which has been characteristic of so much pre- 
destinarian teaching. The need for such an Article as 
this is pointedly shown in the language of the section 
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“De Predestinatione” in the Reformatio Legum, which 
begins by calling attention to the terrible consequences, 
shown in the lives of many, springing from what can only 
be called a reckless and monstrous fatalism. The section 
is one which deserves careful study, and will be seen to 
throw not a little light on the meaning of the Article 
now under consideration. 

“Ad extremum in Ecclesia multi feris et dissolutis 
moribus vivunt, qui cum re ipsa curiosi sint, differti 
luxu, et a Christi spiritu prorsus alieni, semper pre- 
destinationem et rejectionem, vel, ut usitate loquuntur, 
reprobationem in sermone jactant, ut cum eterno con- 
silio Deus vel de salute vel de interitu aliquid certi 
constituerit, inde latebram suis maleficiis et sceleribus, 
et omnis generis perversitati querant. Et cum pastores 
dissipatam illorum et flagitiosam vitam coarguunt, in 
voluntatem Dei criminum suorum culpam conferunt, et 
hac defensione profligatas admonitorum reprehensiones 
existimant: ac ita tandem, duce diabolo, vel in despera- 
tionis puteum abjiciuntur precipites, vel ad solutam 
quandam et mollem vite securitatem, sine aut pceni- 
tentia aut scelerum conscientia dilabuntur. Quze duo 
mala disparem naturam, sed finem videntur eundem 
habere. Nos vero sacris Scripturis eruditi, talem in hac 
re doctrinam ponimus, quod diligens et accurata cogitatio 
de preedestinatione nostra et electione suscepta (de quibus 
Dei voluntate determinatum fuit antequam mundi funda- 
menta jacerentur); hac itaque diligens et seria, quam 
diximus, his de rebus cogitatio, piorum hominum animos 
Spiritu Christi afflatos, et carnis et membrorum subjec- 
tionem persentiscentes, et ad ccelestia sursum tendentes, 
dulcissima quadam et jucundissima consolatione _per- 
mulcet, quoniam fidem nostram de perpetua salute per 
Christum ad nos perventura confirmat, vehementissimas 
charitatis in Deum flammas accendit, mirabiliter ad gratias 
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agendas exsuscitat, ad bona nos opera propinquissime 
adducit, et a peccatis longissime abducit, quoniam a Deo 
sumus electi, et filii ejus instituti Que singularis et 
eximia conditio summam a nobis salubritatem morum, et 
excellentissimam virtutis perfectionem requirit: denique 
nobis arrogantiam minuit, ne viribus nostris geri credamus, 
que gratuita Dei beneficentia et infinita bonitate indul- 
gentur. Preterea neminem ex hoc loco purgationem 
censemus vitiorum suorum afferre posse; quia Deus 
nihil ulla in re injuste constituit, nec ad peccata volun- 
tates nostras unquam invitas trudit. Quapropter omnes 
nobis admonendi sunt, ut in actionibus suscipiendis ad 
decreta predestinationis se non referant, sed universam 
vite suze rationem ad Dei leges accommodent; cum et 
promissiones bonis et minas malis, in sacris Scripturis 
generaliter propositas contemplentur. Debemus enim 
ad Dei cultum viis illis ingredi, et in illa Dei voluntate 
commorari, quam in sacris Scripturis patefactam esse 
videmus.” } 

This section, it will be noticed, guards still more 
strongly than does the Article against the abuses of the 
doctrine, and points out very precisely the dangers then 
existing. It is also valuable as indicating with certainty 
the true interpretation of the last clause of the Article, 
which says that God’s promises are to be received “in 
such wise as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture,’—a subject on which something must be said 
later on. 

The sources of the Article, and of the section just 
quoted from the Reformatio Legum, are thought to lie to 
some extent in the writings of Luther, including both his 
letters and the Preface to the Epistle to the Romans ;? 


1 Reformatio Legum Leel., De Heres. c. xxii. 
2See Bp. Short’s History of the Church of England, c. x. App. C, 
where this is pointed out ; and see below, p. 485. 
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and the language of the last paragraph has been traced 
by Archbishop Laurence to Melancthon.’ Still more 
important, however, is it to notice that the description 
of predestination given in the first paragraph is to a 
very great extent couched in the actual words of Holy 
Seripture. The chief passages on which it is based are 
Rom. viii. and ix. and Eph. i, and the correspondence 
is even closer in the Latin than in the English. In 
writing to the Ephesians S. Paul blesses God, “who 
hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing in the 
heavenly places in Christ: even as He chose us in Him 
before the foundation of the world (sicut elegit nos in ipso 
ante mundi constitutionem), that we should be holy and 
without blemish before Him in love: having foreordained 
us unto adoption as sons, through Jesus Christ unto 
Himself, according to the good pleasure of His will (qui 
predestinavit nos in adoptionem filiorum per Jesum 
Christum in ipsum secundum propositum voluntatis sue), 
to the praise of the glory of His grace, which He freely 
bestowed on us in the Beloved . . . in whom also we 
were made a heritage, having been foreordained according 
to the purpose of Him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of His will (predestinati secundum propositum 
ejus, qui operatur omnia secundum consilium voluntatis 
sue),” Eph. i 3-11. Elsewhere he speaks of “ vessels 
made to honour” (cf. “ vasa in honorem efficta” with “an 
non habet potestatem figulus luti ex eadem massa facere 
aliud quidem vas in honorem, aliud in contumeliam ?” 
Rom. ix. 21), while in Rom. viii. 28-30, he tells us 
that “to them that love God all things work together 
for good, even to them that are called according to His 
purpose. For whom He foreknew, He also foreordained 
to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be 
the firstborn among many brethren: and whom He fore- 
1See Archbp. Laurence, Bampton Lectures, p. 179, 
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ordained, them He also called: and whom He called, them 
He also justified: and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified” (Scimus autem quoniam diligentibus Deum 
omnia co-operantur in bonum, iis qui secundum propositum 
vocati sunt sancti: Nam quos prescivit, et predestinavit 
conformes fieri imaginis Filii sui, ut sit ipse primogenitus 
in multis fratribus. Quos autem predestinavit, hos et 
vocavit, et quos vocavit, hos et justificavit; quos autem 
justificavit, illos et glorificavit). If these passages are 
carefully compared with the Article, it will easily be 
seen how closely it follows them: and hence it results 
that to one who has previously accepted Scripture as 
containing the word of God, the positive statements of 
the Article present no further difficulty... They are 
evidently meant to be simply a reflection of the language 
of Scripture, and therefore whatever interpretation we 
are justified in putting upon the language of Scripture, 
the same we shall be justified in putting upon the 
corresponding language of the Article. This principle, 
when fully grasped, will be found to remove much of 
the difficulty which is sometimes felt in regard to sub- 
scription to this seventeenth Article. It is only in the 
first and last paragraphs that any difficulty is found. 
The second paragraph, dealing with the practical con- 
sequences of the doctrine, contains nothing to which 
exception can be taken. The third paragraph will be 
explained and justified later on; and if this first 
paragraph be taken, as it is surely meant to be taken, 
as a summary of Scripture statements rather than a 
definite interpretation of them, no difficulty whatever 
need be felt as to its acceptance. Coming now to the 
substance of the Article, the subjects treated of in it are 
the following :— 


1 Of. the passage from Mozley’s Lectwres and other Theological Papers 
(p. 220), quoted on p. 352. 
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. The description of predestination. 
. The steps which accompany it. 
. The practical effect of the doctrine. 
4. Two considerations calculated to guard the doctrine 
from abuses. 


Oh 


I. The Description of Predestination, 


Predestination to life is the everlasting pur- 
pose of God, whereby (before the foundations 
of the world were laid) He hath constantly 
decreed by His counsel secret to us, to deliver 
from curse and damnation those whom He hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as 
vessels made to honour. 

There have been from time to time various theories 
held with regard to predestination, and various schemes 
and systems have been formed by Christians. Of these, 
the most important are the following, which it will be 
convenient to consider in the order in which they are 
here enumerated, rather than in accordance with a more 
strictly chronological arrangement :— 

(a) Ecclesiastical predestination. 

(6) The Arminian theory. 

(c) The Calvinistic theory. 

(d) The Augustinian theory. 


(a) Heclesiastical Predestination.— According to this, 
predestination is not necessarily to life, but to privilege, 
ie. to the opportunity of obtaining eternal life in the 
way of God’s covenant. On this view, the “elect” are 
to be identified with the “called,” and inelude all 
baptized persons. As Bishop Harold Browne puts it: 
“Some have held that as the Jews of old were God’s 
chosen people, so now is the Christian Church; that 
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every baptized member of the Church is one of God’s 
elect, and that this election is from God’s irrespective 
and unsearchable decree. Here, therefore, election is to 
baptismal privileges, not to final glory; the elect are 
identical with the baptized, and the election constitutes 
the Church.” + 

That this doctrine is taught in Holy Scripture admits 
of no doubt whatever. Throughout the Old Testament 
God is said to have “chosen” the whole people of the 
Jews, and not a select few out of their number.2 The 
“children of Jacob” were His “chosen ones” or “ elect” 
(Ps. cv. 6).2 And when we pass from the Old Testament 
to the New, we find that the members of the Christian 
Church are regarded as having succeeded to the privileges 
of the Jews, and that the language used of the Israelites 
is applied by the Apostles to them* So S. Paul, in 
writing to different Churches, addresses his readers 
indiscriminately as “called” («Anro/);® and S. Peter 
in a similar way writes to the “elect” (€«dXexTov) who 
are “sojourners of the dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, 


1 On the Articles, p. 393. 

2-Hdéyew is used frequently of this ‘‘choice.” See, ¢g., Deut. iv. 37, 
vii. 7, x. 15, xiv. 2; Ps. exxxiv. (cxxxv.) 4, ete. 

3’Exdexrés is used very widely in the LXX., and represents no fewer 
than twenty different Hebrew words. This is of itself significant, and 
should prevent us from attempting to fix too hard and fast a meaning 
upon it in the New Testament. It is used of the whole nation in 
Ps. civ. (cv.) 6, 43, ev. (cvi.) 5, and elsewhere; but also of individuals, 
as Moses, Ps. cv. (cvi.) 28; Joshua, Num. xi, 28; and David, Ps, 
lxxxvili. (Ixxxix.) 19. 

4 With Ex. xix. 5, écec0é wor Aads wepiodcros ard mdvTwr Tov vw 
éuh ydp ort waoa h yh, vpets dé EreoGE por Baclevoy lepdrevwa Kal LOvos 
dyov, of. Tit, ii, 14 (Aads mepeovovos) and 1 Pet. ii. 9: yévos éxdexrdy, 
Bactrevoy lepdreuua, €Ovos dycov, Aads els wepurotnow (this last phrase is the 


LXX rendering of the same phrase nbyp in Mal. iii. 17); and ef. also 


Eph. i, 14: els drodttpwow ris mepuroujcews. 


5 Rom, i. 6, 7; 1 Cor, i. 2; cf. S, Jude, ver. 1, 
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Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,”* and elsewhere charges 


them to “make their calling and election sure” (2 Pet. 
i. 10). Such language can only be used of an election 
to privilege. Among the Apostles’ converts were many 
who were in danger of falling away, and of committing 
grievous sins, and yet they are all alike regarded as 
“called” and “elect,” or chosen. Clearly, then, the 
“called” and “ elect” are identical; and the Apostles, in 
using this language, are writing to their converts as 
chosen and called by God to the high privilege of being . 
His people. 

The same kind of language is found in the writings of 
many of the early Fathers,? indicating that they also 
held that the Christian Church had stepped into the 
place of the Jews, and that therefore its members could 


1] Pet. i. 1. Cf. ii. 9 (€xNexrdv yévos), v. 18 (cuverdexrh), and Col. 
iii. 12; and note that it was of an election to privilege that our Lord 
spoke when He said, ‘‘ Have I not chosen (éfedeEdunv) you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil?” S. John vi. 70. 

2 See Clement of Rome, c. lxiv., where he speaks of God as having 
elected our Lord Jesus Christ, and us by Him, to els Aadv repsovoror. 
éxexrés is a ‘‘ favourite word” with Clement (Lightfoot). It occurs at 
least eight times in his Epistle (see cc. i. ii. vi. xlvi. xlix. lii. lix.), but 
there is nothing that is absolutely determinative of his use, though it 
is probable that he uses it of the Church generally, as he certainly does 
kdyrbs. See the salutation: ‘H éxkAnola rod Oceod 4 raporxodoa ‘Pdpny ry 
éxxAnola Tod Oeod 7H maporxoton KépwOov, kdyTOois, x.7.X. Butit is possible 
that éxAexrds sometimes slides into a further meaning, ¢.g. in ii.: els 7d 
owfecOat pera Séous Kal cvverdjoews Tov dpiOuov TaY éxhexTGv avrod; xlix.: 
ev rh aydary érehewbOnoay mdvres ol éxhexrol Tod Ocod; lix. : ixerlay mocod- 
wevor Brus Tov dpiOudy Tov KarnpLOunuévoy Tay éxdexTGy avrod ... dia- 
gurvén. Ignatius of Antioch certainly uses écexrés in the sense of eccle- 
siastical election. See the salutation to the Epistle to the Trallians: 
éxkdnola éryla TH ovon ev Tpddrcow rhs Actas, éxhexry Kal dfiobéw, K.7.). 
Cf. also the salutation to his Epistle to the Ephesians (é«\edeypévyr), 
Hermas uses it several times of the Church. See V1s, i, 8, iii. 5, iv. 2. 
Justin Martyr speaks of Christians being ‘‘called” as Abraham was, 
Dial. c. cxix. ; and to the same effect Ireneus says that ‘the Word of 
God, which formerly elected the patriarchs, has now elected us” (Adv, 
her. LY. lviii.). 
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rightly be addressed as “elect.” And there can be no 
doubt that this view of election is recognised in our own 
formularies. Not only is the Church described in the 
Homily for Whitsunday as “an universal congregation 
or fellowship of God’s faithful and elect people,” but in 
three out of the four passages where the word “elect” 
occurs in the Book of Common Prayer, it is used of the 
Church or body of Christians generally. Thus, in the 
Collect for All Saints’ Day, God is said to have “knit 
together His elect in one communion and fellowship in 
the mystical body” of His Son. In the Catechism the 
catechumen is taught to speak of “God the Holy Ghost, 
who sanctifieth me and all the elect people of God”; 
and in the Baptismal Service, before the child is baptized, 
we pray that “he may receive the fulness of God’s 
grace, and ever remain in the number of His faithful 
and elect children,’—an expression which implies the 
possibility that he may fail and lose his election.1 In 
the fourth passage in which the word occurs in the 
Book of Common Prayer, the exact meaning to be given 
to it may be a matter of doubt. It is in the prayer 
which follows the Lord’s Prayer in the order for the 
Burial of the Dead, where we pray God “shortly to 
accomplish the number of His elect? and to hasten His 
kingdom; that we, with all those that are departed in 
the true faith of His holy name, may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in His 
eternal and everlasting glory.” It is scarcely natural to 
take the word here as practically equivalent to the bap- 
tized; and the probability seems to be that something 
further is intended here, and in the Article before us, 


1 To these three passages may be added the versicle, ‘‘ Make thy choson 
people joyful ;” of. Ps. exxxii. 9, from which the words are taken. 

2 The phrase seems to have been originally suggested by the laneuage 
of S, Clement, quoted in the note on the previous page. 
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where predestination is described as God’s “purpose to 
deliver those whom He hath chosen in Christ out of 
mankind, and to bring them by Christ to everlasting 
salvation as vessels made to honour.” And if this is 
so, if, that is, the formularies of the Church while 
accepting “ecclesiastical election” point also to some- 
thing beyond it as well, it would appear that in this 
they faithfully reflect the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
For while, as we have seen, ecclesiastical election is 
distinctly taught therein, yet there are some passages 
the language of which is not really satisfied by this 
theory. Although it is true that in the Epistles the 
“called” and the “elect” are identified, yet in our Lord’s 
words in the Gospel, “ Many are called (kAyToé), but few 
are chosen” (éxAexTo/), they are expressly distinguished. 
. Moreover, while it is admitted that S. Paul’s language 
in Rom. viii. and ix. is primarily intended to refer to 
nations, and to the election of the Christian Church to 
privilege, yet it is impossible to exclude from his thought 
something further. The use of the words “prepared 
unto glory,” “fitted unto destruction” (ix. 22, 23), and 
of the phrase “them He also glorified,’ as the crown 
of the series of blessings enumerated in vill. 28-30, 
“prove conclusively that he is looking . . . to the final 
end and destination of man.”1 It appears, then, that 
the theory of ecclesiastical election, though perfectly 
scriptural, does not cover the whole teaching of Scripture 
on the subject; and that we must recognise that there is 
a further truth, if not definitely revealed, at least implied, 
in the passages just referred to. 


1 Sanday and Headlam On the Romans, p. 266; cf. p. 347: ‘‘It is quite 
true to say that the election is primarily an election to privilege; yet 
there is a very intimate connection between privilege and eternal salva- 
tion, and the language of ix. 22, 23, ‘fitted unto destruction,’ .‘ prepared 
unto glory,’ cannot be limited to a mere earthly destiny.” 


om 
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(6) The Arminian theory of Predestination—The view 
which is generally associated with the name of Arminius 
is that God foresaw from all eternity who among men 
would make a good use of the grace which is freely 
offered to all, and that therefore, i.e. because He foresaw 
their future merits, He predestined some to final glory. 
This is sometimes called predesiinatio ex previsis meritis, 
and its leading characteristic is that it does away with 
the mystery of the doctrine, and makes predestination 
to life a consequence of God’s foreknowledge. Since Van 
Harmen or Arminius? only propagated his views at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, it is obvious that 
an Article drawn up in 1553 can have nothing to do 
with him and his followers. It is therefore quite 
unnecessary to enter into the history of the Dutch 
“Remonstrants” and the Synod of Dort. But there, 
were Arminians before Arminius, and the view of pre- 
destination which he and his followers developed and 
worked into their system was held in a loose and 
informal way by many before him. Indeed, so far as 
the Fathers before Augustine can be said to have had 
any theory of predestination to life beyond that of 
ecclesiastical election, it would appear that they held it 
to be a consequence of foreseen merit. 

Possible indications of this view have been found in 
the writings of Justin Martyr® and Ireneus‘ — Still 

1 Born in Holland in 1560; professor at Leyden, 1604; and died in 
1609. 

2 See Mosheim, vol. iii. p. 354 (ed. Stubbs); and cf. Hardwick, History 
of the Articles, c. ix. 

3" ANN eluapucvny pauev drapdBarov ravryy elvac Tots TA KANG éxAeyouévors 
ra déva émirluia’ kal rots duolws Ta évayria ra déva érlxerpa, Apol. I. c. xliii. ; 
cf. Kaye’s Justin Martyr, p. 81: ‘‘If Justin held the doctrine of pre- 
destination at all, it must have been in the Arminian sense—ex preevisis 
meritis.” 

4*Deus his quidem qui non credunt, sed nullificant eum, infert 
excitatem . . . Si igitur et nunc, quotquot scit non creditwros Deus, cum 
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more clearly is it seen in the teaching of the great 
Alexandrians, Clement! and Origen.” Among later 
writers it is taught by Chrysostom,? whose influence 
became predominant in the East; and although in the 
West the system of Augustine in the main held the 
field, yet there are traces of something approaching to 
the earlier view among some of the schoolmen,‘ and it 
has never wanted its defenders in the Church of Rome.® 


sit omnium precognitor tradidit eos infidelitati eorum, et avertit faciem 
ab hujusmodi, relinquens eos in tenebris, quas ipsi sibi elegerunt; quid 
mirum si et tune nunquam crediturum Pharaonem, cum his qui cum eo 
erant, tradidit eos suze infidelitati.”"—Adv. Har. IV. xlv. ‘‘Nec enim 
Jumen deficit propter eos qui semetipsos excecaverunt, sed illo perse- 
verante quale et est excecati per suam culpam in caligine constituuntur. 
Neque lumen cum magna necessitate subjiciet sibi quemquam: neque 
Deus coget eum, qui nolit continere ejus artem. Qui igitur abstiterunt a 
paterno lumine et transgressi sunt legem libertatis, per suam abstiterunt 
culpam, liberi arbitrii et sue potestatis facti. Deus autem omnia pre- 
sciens, utrisque aptas preparavit habitationes.”—IV. lxiv. 

1 Ods mpowpicev 6 Beds, Stxatous éoouévouvs mpd KaTraBorjHs Kdopou éyvaxds, 
Strom. VII. xvii. 107. MeradapBdver 6é rijs evaroiias Exacros tuav rpds 
8 Bovrerar érel Thy Siadopay ris éxdoyis dgla yevouévn Wuyxfs alpects re 
kal ouvdoxnots memoinxev, 1b. V. xiv. 141; cf. Kaye’s Clement of Alex- 
andria, p. 434. 

2 See especially Philocalia, xxv. p. 227 (ed. Robinson): ’Avwrépw dé 
éoTt TOD Tpoopicpod 7) mpoyvwors’ ods yap mpoéyvw, pyol, Kat mpowpicey cup.- 
pbppous THs elxkbvos Tod viod avrod: rpoevarevioas ody 6 Oeds TH elpup TOY 
écouevw, kal Karavonoas pomny Tod ep iyuiv TOvdé rwwv éml edoéBecav Kal 
Opuhy érl ratvrny pera Thy pomny, Kal ws ddrou éavTods émidwoovot TO Kar’ 
dperiy (Hv, mpoéyyw avrovds, ywwHoKwy perv TH evioTdueva, TpoywdoKwy 5é Th 
pédMovra* Kai ods otrw mpoéyyw, mpowpicev, K.T.r. ; cf. Ad Rom. vii. 17. 
It is interesting to notice that Calvin frankly owns that Origen and 
S. Ambrose and S. Jerome were all ‘‘ Arminians,” and ‘‘ were of opinion 
that God dispenses His grace among men according to the use which He 
foresees that each will make of it,” Jnst. III. xxii. 8. 

3‘O pelf{wy Sovretoe. TH EAdooovr, Tlvos ob Evexev Tovro clrev 6 Oebs ; 
re obk dvapéver, KaOdmep EvOpwiros ard TOD Tedods TGY mpayudruy dev Tov 
dyabdv, kal roy ob ToLobrov, GAA mpd ToUTwY olde Tls ev 6 movnpds, Tis de 6 
4 rowotros. —Chrysost. In Hp. ad Rom., Hom. xvi. (on Rom. ix. 16). 

4 See the summary of their teaching in Hagenbach, History of Doctrine, 
vol. ii. p. 299; and Laurence, Bampton Lectures, p. 148. 

5 «A large number of Jesuits e.g. Toletus, Maldonatus, Lessius, Vas- 
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Turning now to the consideration of the evidence of 
Scripture, we note that the only passage to which an 
appeal can with any show of reason be made by the 
upholders of this theory is Rom. viii, 28, 29: “We 
know that to them that love God all things work 
together for good, even to them that are called according 
to His purpose (To?s kata mpo0eow KdnTois). For whom 
He foreknew, He also foreordained (zpowpice) to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son,” etc.1 Here the Greek 
commentators generally have taken cata mpo0eow of 
the man’s free choice——a view which is undoubtedly 
false, as the expression must refer to (od’s purpose (cf. 
ix. 11: Kar’ éxroynv rpoGecis rod Oeod); and mpoeyvw 
has been interpreted of foreknowledge of character and 
fitness. This is plausible; but a careful examination of 
those passages of Scripture where God’s “ knowledge” of 
individuals or nations is spoken of shows that it cannot 
be maintained. The word yiyvdoxw, as used of God, 
“means ‘ to take note of, ‘to fix the regard upon, as a 
preliminary to selection for some special purpose. The 
compound mpo¢cyyw only throws back this ‘taking note’ 
from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes.”? But if the solitary passage 
which might have seemed to favour the Arminian theory 
breaks down, there is, on the other hand, a mass of scrip- 
tural evidence against it. The language of both Old 
and New Testament alike is quite decisive that God’s 
quez, Valentin, and Suarez (while he taught at Rome), admit that 
predestination to grace, but deny that predestination to glory, is irrespec- 
tive of merit foreseen. God decrees, they say, to give grace to all, and 
predestines those who, as He foresees, will correspond to it, the rest being 
reprobate.”—Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary, p. 745. 

1 Cf. 1 Pet. i. 1, 2: ékNexro’s . . . Kard mpdyvwow Qeod marpés. 

2 Sanday and Headlam On the Romans, p. 217, where reference is made 
to Ps. i. 6, cxliv. (cxliii.) 3; Hos. xiii. 5; Amos iii. 2; S. Matt. vii. 23, 
for yvyvwoxew. To these may be added Gen. xviii. 19: “*I have known 
him, to the end that he may command his children,” etc. 
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election of Israel was not a consequence of foreseen 
faith or good works. Again and again it is stated that 
it was “not for their righteousness, for the uprightness 
of their heart, that they went in to possess the land” ;1 
and §. Paul appeals to the history of Jacob and Esau 
in Rom. ix. 10-13 as exhibiting “the perfectly free 
character of the Divine action, that purpose of God in 
the world which works on a principle of selection not 
dependent on any form of human merits or any conven- 
tion of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as 
revealed in the Divine call.”? And although this election 
was simply to higher privileges, and had nothing to do 
with eternal salvation, yet it establishes the general 
principle that in God’s dealings with men there is “an 
element of inscrutable selectiveness.”? The Arminian 
theory ignores this fact, and does away with the mystery 
of the doctrine, whereas S. Paul insists that it is mysteri- 
ous and unfathomable. According to Arminianism, it is 
dependent on foreseen good works. S. Paul expressly 
says it is “not of works,” and uses the history of Jacob 
and Esau to enforce this principle. “The children being 
not yet born, neither having done anything good or bad, 
that the purpose of God according to election might stand, 
not of works, but of Him that calleth, it was said unto her, 
The elder shall serve the younger. Even as it is written, 
Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated” (Rom. ix. 11-13). 

If God be omniscient and almighty, it is impossible 
to deny (1) that He does foresee from all eternity who 
will make a good use of grace, and (2) that He does 
predestinate such to final glory. But the error of the 
Arminians lies in connecting the two assertions by a 


1 Deut. ix. 5, 6; cf. x. 15; 1 Sam. xii. 22; Jer. xxxi. 1-3; Mal. i, 
2, 3, ete. 

2 Sanday and Headlam, p. 239. 

8 Gore in Studia Biblica, iii. p. 40, 
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“therefore,” and thus making the one a consequence of 
the other. This introduces an idea of time, a “ before” 
and “after,” into the Divine life, whereas the foreknow- 
ledge of God and His predestination, both being from 
all eternity, are (if the word may be permitted) syn- 
chronous, neither being dependent upon the other. 

(c) The Calvinistic theory.—There remain for considera- 
tion the Augustinian and the Calvinistic systems, the 
latter of which is only a more daring and logical develop- 
ment of the former; as what Augustine suggested in the 
fifth century, that Calvin said plainly in the sixteenth ;} 
and what was left indefinite in the earlier system, was 
filled up and completed in the later. 

Like Arminianism, Calvinism holds that predestination 
is to life and not only to privilege; but, unlike that 
system (which arose as a reaction from it), it teaches that 
it is “arbitrary,” springing from God’s good pleasure, 
from motives unknown to us. The “five points” of the 
whole scheme are these— 

1. Predestination, including (a) predestination to life, 
and (0) reprobation or predestination to condemnation. 

2. Particular redemption, or the doctrine that Christ 
died, not for all men, but only for the “elect,” ze. those 
predestined to life. 

3. Total ruin, or the doctrine that at the Fall man 
was wholly deprived of original righteousness. 

4. Irresistible grace or effectual calling. 

1 Calvin’s Institutes were first published in 1586, so that his views had 
been made public some time before the English Articles were drawn up. 
But the great discussion on predestination at Geneva, and the publication 
of his book De Predestinatione, only took place in 1552. It has conse- 
quently been doubted whether his system had produced much influence 
in England at the time when the seventeenth Article was drawn up. (See 
Bp. H. Browne On the Articles, p. 412.) But it is certain that there was 
much fatalistic teaching among the Anabaptists, which is probably to 


some extent a reflection of his system. Of. Hooper’s letter quoted on 
p. 22: ‘‘They maintain a fatal necessity,” ete, 
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5. Final perseverance. 

It must be admitted that on all these points Augustine 
in the course of the controversy with the Pelagians used 
language which practically involved the conclusions which 
Calvin with fatal logic did not shrink from drawing, at 
the expense of shutting his eyes to a whole series of 
counter-truths asserted in Scripture. But, on the whole, 
it appears to be true to say that Calvinism goes beyond 
Augustinianism in its definite and systematic teaching of 
particular redemption, total ruin,and reprobation.t <A clear 
view of the whole system as it was presented and taught 
in England may be obtained from the “ Lambeth Articles ” 
(1595), which state the points with great precision, and 
from the imposition of which the Church of England was 
happily saved by the wisdom and good sense of Queen 
Elizabeth. The Articles in question are as follows :— 

“1. God from eternity hath predestinated some to life, 
some He hath reprobated to death. 

“2. The moving or efficient cause of predestination to life 
is not the prevision of faith, or of perseverance, or of good 
works, or of anything which may be in the persons pre- 
destinated, but only the will of the good pleasure of God. 

“3. Of the predestinated there is a fore-limited and cer- 
tain number which can neither be diminished nor increased. 

“4, They who are not predestinated to salvation will be 
necessarily condemned on account of their sins. 

«5, A true living and justifying faith, and the Spirit of 
God sanctifying, is not extinguished, does not fall away, 
does not vanish in the elect either totally or finally. 


1 Augustine’s disciple, Prosper, seems definitely to have taught reproba- 
tion (Ep. ad Rufinum, c. xiv.; App. ad Op. August. x. p. 168), and both 
it and particular redemption were maintained by Gottschalc in the ninth 
century. See Neander’s Church History, vol. vi. p. 180 seg., and Hagen- 
bach’s History of Doctrine, vol ii. p. 293 sey., with the references there 
given. 

2 Of. p. 58. See Perry’s Lnglish Church History, part ii. p. 351 seg. 
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“6. A truly faithful man, that is, one endowed with 
justifying faith, is certain by the full assurance of faith, 
of the remission of his sins, and his eternal salvation 
through Christ. 

“7, Saving grace is not given, is not communicated, is 
not granted to all men, by which they might be saved if 
they would. 

“8. No man can come to Christ except it be given to him, 
and unless the Father draw him. And all men are not 
drawn by the Father that they may come unto the Son. 

“9. It is not placed in the will or power of every man 
to be saved.” } 

No words are needed to point out how alien is the 
whole tone and temper of this narrow and harsh dogma- 
tism from the wise moderation with which the seventeenth 
Article is framed. A comparison of the two documents 


1«¢1, Deus ab eterno predestinavit quosdam ad vitam et quosdam ad 
mortem reprobavit. 

‘*2, Causa movens aut efficiens predestinationis ad vitam non est 
previsio fidei aut perseverantie, aut bonorum operum aut ullius rei 
que insit in personis predestinatis, sed sola voluntas beneplaciti Dei. 

‘*3, Predestinatorum prefinitus et certus est numerus qui nec augeri nec 
minui potest. 

‘4, Qui non sunt predestinati ad salutem, necessario propter peccata 
sua damnabuntur. 

“5. Vera, viva et justificans fides, et spiritus Dei sanctificans non 
extinguitur, non excidit, non evanescit in electis aut finaliter aut 
totaliter. 

“6, Homo vere fidelis, id est, fide justificante preditus, certus est plero- 
phoria fidei, de remissione peccatorum suorum et salute sempiterna sua 
per Christum. 

“7, Gratia salutaris non tribuitur, non communicatur universis homini- 
bus, qua servari possint, si voluerint. 

“8, Nemo potest venire ad Christum nisi datum ei fuerit, et nisi Pater 
eum traxerit. Et omnes homines non trahuntur a Patre ut veniant ad 
filium. 

“9, Non est positum in arbitrio aut potestate uniuscujusque hominis 
servari.” 

Specimens of various Calvinistic Confessions drawn up on the Continent 
may be found in Winer’s Confessions of Christendom, p. 162 seq. 
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is sufficient to show that the Article is not favourable to 
the Calvinistic theory, which, indeed, is directly contrary 
to Scripture in its limitation of Divine grace to a few ;! 
and assertion of its irresistible character? in those few, to 
say nothing of the dreadful dogma of reprobation, which 
was considered by Calvin as an integral part of his 
system, and on which the Article is wholly silent? 
Further evidence that the Church of England is not 
favourable to the Calvinistic scheme will be found in the 
remarks offered above on Articles IX. and XVI.;* and 
the last paragraph of the Article now under consideration 
will presently be shown to be aimed at two of the most 
dangerous tenets of the same system. 

(ad) The Augustinian theory.—The teaching of Augus- 
tine on the subject of predestination has exercised pro- 
found influence over the whole Western Church. In 
the controversy with the Pelagians he was led to formu- 
late his views and to discuss the question thoroughly, 
and his teaching will be found fully stated in his works, 


1 Particular redemption is directly contrary to such passages of Holy 
Scripture as 8. John iii. 16-17 ; 1 Tim. ii. 3-6, ete. Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 11, 
where S. Paul speaks of the possibility of a brother perishing, even one 
‘¢for whom Christ died”; which on the Calvinistic hypothesis is an 
impossibility. 

2 Against the theory of ‘‘irresistible grace” it is perhaps sufficient to 
refer to S. Paul’s dread lest he himself might prove a castaway, 1 Cor. ix. 
27; and the whole tenor of his Epistles, in every one of which his 
readers are assumed to be in a state of grace which is real, but from 
which they may fall, and in which they are therefore exhorted to 
continue. 

3 The word “‘ reprobate” (dédxxwos, Vulg. reprobus) occurs occasionally 
in the New Testament, the key passage being Rom. i. 28 (cf. 1 Cor, ix. 
27), which shows that only those are blinded and hardened and become 
reprobate who have deliberately flung aside and scorned the knowledge of 
God, which they already possessed. In Rom. ix. 22, S. Paul purposely 
uses an indefinite form xarnpriopéva els drd\evav, whereas, when he speaks 
of the vessels of honour, he says expressly that God mponroluacey, See on 
the whole passage Sanday and Headlam, p. 261, 

4Cf. p. 51 seg. 
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De Dono Perseverantic and De Predestinatione Sanctorum. 
In these he takes up the position (1) that predestination 
is to life, and not merely to privilege; (2) that it is 
“arbitrary,” ze. that the reason why one is predestinated 
to life and another is not, is unknown to us; and thus 
(3) the reason is not foreseen faith; (4) only those 
endowed with the gift of final perseverance can be saved ; 
but why this gift is granted to one and withheld from 
another, lies in the inscrutable will of God. His teaching 
has been made the subject of an admirable study by 
Professor Mozley, and the conclusion at which he arrives 
is, that while Augustine is 7ight in recognising fully that 
Scripture does speak of predestination to life, yet he is 
wrong in ignoring the fact that Scripture is twosided on 
this great question. “If one set of passages, taken in 
their natural meaning, conveys the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, another conveys the reverse. The Bible in speaking 
of mankind, and addressing them on their duties and 
responsibilities, certainly speaks as if all had the power 
to do their duty or not, when laid before them; nor 
would any plain man receive any other impression from 
its language than that the moral being had freewill, and 
could determine his acts one way or another. So that 
sometimes speaking one way and sometimes another, 
Holy Scripture as a whole makes no assertion, or has no 
definite doctrine on this subject.”1 “The characteristic 
of S. Augustine’s doctrine compared with the scriptural 
one is, that it is a definite and absolute doctrine. Scrip- 
ture, as a whole, as has been: said, only informs us of a 
mystery on the subject; that is to say, while it informs 
us that there is a truth on the subject it makes no 
consistent statement of it, but asserts contrary truths, 
counterbalancing those passages which convey the pre- 
destinarian doctrine by passages as plain the other way: 
1 Augustinian Theory of Predestination, p. 38. 
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but S. Augustine makes predestinarian statements, and 
does not balance them by contrary ones. Rather he 
endeavours to explain away those contrary statements of 
Scripture. Thus he evades the natural force of the text 
that God would have all men to be saved, by supposing 
that it only means that no man is saved except through 
the will of God, or that “all men” means not all men, 
but some out of all classes and ranks of men.”1 The 
criticism then to be offered upon the Augustinian scheme 
is, that it is a onesided development of scriptural truth. 
What it gains in consistency it loses in truth. It is 
right to a great extent in its affirmations, and wrong toa 
great extent in its denials. It is right in asserting that 
predestination is to life, and that the ground of it is 
inscrutable by us; wrong in denying that sufficient grace 
is given to all, and that salvation les in the power of all 
men. 

The four principal theories of predestination have now 
been stated, and reasons have been given for not deeming 
any one of them entirely satisfactory. How then, if all 
these are rejected, is the seventeenth Article to be under- 
stood? Jn exactly the same way as these passages of Scrip- 
ture which speak of predestination, 1.e. “as containing one 
side of the whole truth respecting grace and freewill, the 
side, namely, of grace or the Divine power; but not at all 
as interfering with anyone’s belief in a counter truth of 
man’s freewill and originality as an agent. And in this 
sense it only excludes a Pelagian, and not such as are 
content to hold a mystery on the subject, and maintain 
the Divine power in conjunction with man’s freewill.” ? 
The fact is, that the Bible lays down apparently contrary 
truths, both of which have yet to be held by one who 
would hold the whole truth. Freewill and predestina- 
tion are both taught in the Bible; and though we cannot 

1 Augustinian Theory of Predestination, p.155. * Mozley, op. cit. p. 333, 
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see at present how they are compatible with each other, 
yet if, in the interests of logical consistency, we are led to 
deny either one of them, we shall find ourselves involved 
in errors and difficulties from which there is no escape. 
For the present we must be content to hold both as 
parts of the truth, remembering that we know but 
“in part,” and leaving their complete reconciliation to 
the time when we “shall know, even as we are 
known.” 

Some words of Dr. Liddon’s may serve to conclude this 
section. In speaking of the “old controversy between 
the defenders of the sovereignty of God on the one side, 
and the advocates of the freewill of man on the other,” 
he says— 

“The very idea of God as it occurs to the human 
mind, and the distinct statements of revelation, alike 
represent the Divine will as exerting sovereign and 
resistless sway. If it were otherwise, God would not 
be Almighty, that is, He would not be God. On the 
other hand, our daily experience and the language of 
Scripture both assure us that man is literally a free 
agent; his freedom is the very ground of his moral 
and religious responsibility. Are these two truths 
hopelessly incompatible with each other? So it may 
seem at first sight; and if we escape the danger of 
denying the one in the supposed interests of the other, 
if we shrink from sacrificing God’s sovereignty to man’s 
freewill, with Arminius, and from sacrificing man’s 
freedom to God’s sovereignty, with Calvin, we can only 
express a wise ignorance by saying, that to us they 
seem like parallel lines which must meet at a point in 
eternity, far beyond our present range of view. We do 
know, however, that being both true, they cannot 
really contradict each other; and that in some manner, 
which we cannot formulate, the Divine sovereignty must 
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not merely be compatible with, but must even imply, the 
perfect freedom of created wills.” } 


II. The Steps which accompany Predestination. 


After having described in scriptural terms what is 
meant by predestination to life, the Article proceeds, 
still in close dependence upon Scripture, to describe 
the several steps or processes which accompany it. 

They which be endued with so excellent a 
benefit of God be called according to God’s 
purpose by His Spirit working in due season: 
they through grace obey the calling: they be 
justified freely: they be made sons of God by 
adoption: they be made like the image of His 
only-begotten Son Jesus Christ: they walk 
religiously in good works, and at length, by 
God’s mercy, they attain to everlasting felicity. 

These several processes, thus described, have been 
summed up as follows :—(1) Vocation, (2) obedience to 
vocation through grace, (3) free justification, (4) son- 
ship by adoption, (5) conformity to the image of our 
Lord, (6) a religious life, and (7) eternal felicity.? 

It is right that these various steps by which God’s 
eternal decree is carried out should be thus enumerated 
in the Article, because they form a most important 
safeguard against Antinomian perversions of the doctrine, 
showing how much is really involved in predestination 
to life. Though we cannot, with Arminius, say that 
foreseen good works are the grownd of such predestina- 
tion, yet we can say that they are involved in it; and 
that where there is predestination to eternal felicity, 


1 Liddon’s Hiements of Religion, p. 191. Cf. Sanday and Headlam 
On the Romans, p. 348. 
2 Bishop Forbes On the Articles, p. 252 
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there is also predestination to obedience and to con- 
formity to the image of our Lord. This was fully 
. brought out by Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court 
Conference, as the subjoined extract will show. 

“The Bishop of London took occasion to signifie to 
His Majesty, how very many in these daies, neglecting 
holinesse of life, presumed too much of persisting of 
grace, laying all their religion upon predestination, If 
I shall be saved, I shall be saved; which he termed a 
desperate doctrine, showing it to be contrary to good 
divinity and the true doctrine of predestination, wherein 
we should reason rather ascendendo than descendendo, 
thus, ‘I live in obedience to God, in love with my 
neighbour, I follow my vocation, etc.; therefore I trust 
that God hath elected me, and predestinated me to 
salvation’; not thus, which is the usual course of 
argument, ‘God hath predestinated and chosen me to 
life, therefore though I sin never so grievously, yet I 
shall not be damned; for whom He once loveth, He 
loveth to the end.’ ”? 


Ill. The practical Effect of the Doctrine. 


As the godly consideration of Predestination, 
and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, and such as feel in themselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the 
works of the flesh, and their earthly members, 
and drawing up their mind to high and 
heavenly things, as well because it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith of eternal 
salvation to be enjoyed through Christ, as 


1 Dean Barlow’s account of ‘‘the sum and substance of the Con. 
ference” at Hampton Court. Cardwell’s Conferences, p. 180. 
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because it doth fervently kindle their love 
towards God: so, for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have continually 
before their eyes the sentence of God’s Pre- 
destination, is a most dangerous downfall, 
whereby the devil doth thrust them either into 
desperation, or into wretchlessness of most un- 
clean living (impurissime vite securitatem), no less 
perilous than desperation. 

Briefly, this rather wordy paragraph amounts to 
this— 

(a) For “godly persons” the doctrine is full of 
comfort, as tending to establish and confirm their faith, 
as well as to kindle their love towards God. It acts 
upon them as the sense of a lofty destiny often acts 
upon men, encouraging them to do and dare all things, 
secure that the difficulties and dangers which lie before 
them cannot really hinder the accomplishment of their 
designs. In this lay the real strength of the Calvinistic 
ereed, and of the Puritan character which it trained 
and developed. On the other hand, in systems where 
there is little or no sense of God’s power carrying out 
His purposes with resistless force through His chosen 
instruments, there the character trained under them is 
likely to be deficient in fibre and tenacity of purpose. 
So Dean Milman has, in a striking passage, pointed 
out the weakness of Pelagianism: “No Pelagian ever 
has, or ever will, work a religious revolution. He who 
is destined for such a work must have a full conviction 
that God is acting directly, immediately, consciously, 
and therefore with irresistible power, upon him and 
through him. It is because he believes himself, and 
others believe him to be, thus acted upon, that he has 
the burning courage to undertake, the indomitable 
perseverance to maintain, the inflexible resolution to 
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die for his religion; so soon as that conviction is 
deadened his power is gone. . . . He who is not pre- 
destined, who does not declare, who does not believe, 
himself predestined as the author of a great religious 
movement, he in whom God is not manifestly, sensibly, 
avowedly, working out His pre-established designs, will 
never be saint or reformer.” ? . 

(6) For those whom the Article calls “curious 
(2.e. inquisitive) and carnal persons ” it is most dangerous 
and perilous to dwell on the mystery, as it exposes 
them to a twofold danger, since (1) if they believe 
that they are not predestined to life it urges them to 
despair, while (2) if they believe that they are so 
predestined it leads them into recklessness and Anti- 
nomianism. 

Both dangers were terribly apparent during the 
period of the Reformation, when this subject exercised 
so strong a fascination over men’s minds. Many were 
taking up the “desperate” doctrine referred to by 
Bancroft, and saying, “If I shall be saved, I shall be 
saved,” and thus became utterly reckless of their 
actions and conduct; while others were driven to despair 
by the conviction that they were “reprobate.”? Of this 
Foxe, the martyrologist, gives a remarkable instance, in 
his account of the death of John Randall, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, who destroyed himself in a fit of 
religious desperation: “He was found in his study 
hanging by his girdle, before an open Bible, with his 
dead arm and finger stretched pitifully towards a 

1 Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. i. p. 150. 

2 It was evidently because of this danger that the clergy were exhorted 
in the “Injunctions” of 1559 to ‘‘have always in a readiness such com- 
fortable places and sentences of Scripture as do set forth the mercy, 
benefits, and goodness of Almighty God towards all penitent and beliey- 


ing persons,” in order that “‘the vice of damnable despair may be clearly 
taken away.” Oardwell’s Docwmentary Annals, vol. ii. p. 218, 
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passage on predestination ”;+ and both the dangers are 
alluded to in a passage in one of Luther's letters, which 
bears a striking resemblance to the language of our 
own Article. 

“Men should not turn their eyes on the secret 
sentence of election, foreknowledge, and predestination, 
as they are called; for such speeches lead to doubt, 
security, or despair,—are you elected? no fall can hurt 
you, and you cannot perish—are you not elected? 
there is no remedy for it. These are shocking speeches, 
and men ought not to fix their hearts on such thoughts ; 
but the gospel refers us to the proclaimed word of 
God, wherein He has revealed His will, and through ~ 
which He will be known and will work.” ? 


IV. Two Considerations calculated to guard the Doctrine 
from Abuses. 


The last paragraph of the Article gives two rules 
which seem more particularly intended to guard against 
the Calvinistic tenet of particular redemption. They 
are the following :— 

(a) We must receive God’s promises in such 
wise as they be generally (generaliter) set forth 
to us in Holy Scripture. 

(6) In our doings that will of God is. to be 
followed, which we have expressly declared to 
us in the word of God. 

1 Froude, History of Lngland, vol. ii. p. 81; cf. Foxe, iv. p. 694. 

2Tuther’s Letters, No. 1753. There are two expressions in the English 
of this second paragraph of our Article on which a note may be useful— 
(1) ‘‘curious ” in the phrase ‘‘ curious and carnal persons” simply means 
inquisitive (cf. Ecclus. iii, 23: ‘‘Be not curious in unnecessary 
matters”), (2) ‘‘ wretchlessness” (Latin, secwritas) is only another form 
of the word ‘‘recklessness.” It occurs with various forms of spelling. 


In modern editions it invariably appears as ‘‘ wretchlessness,” but in the 
edition of 1553 it is spelt ‘‘rechielesnesse” ; in 1571, ‘‘ rechelessnesse.” 
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In the first of these rules the English sounds some- 
what ambiguous, but there can be no doubt that 
“generally” here means “universally,” «e. of God’s 
promises as applying to all men, and not, as the 
Calvinistic party asserted, only to a particular class 
consisting of a few favourites of Heaven. ‘This inter- 
pretation is rendered certain by the corresponding 
passage in the Reformatio Legum, which has been already 
quoted, where God’s promises to the good, and threats 
to the evil, are spoken of as generaliter proposite in Holy 
Scripture, The same interpretation was pointed out by 
Baro in his Concio ad Clerwm in 1595, in the con- 
troversy when the Lambeth Articles were first pro- 
jected ;1 and was also asserted against the Puritans by 
Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court Conference.? 
Thus the clause directly condemns the theory of 
particular redemption.® 

The second rule seems equally clear against the 
doctrine of reprobation. “In our doings that will of God 
is to be followed which we have expressly declared to us 
in the word of God”; and that will certainly is that 
“all men should be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth” (1 Tim. u. 4). The clause is perhaps 
still more directly aimed against a tenet not unknown 
to the Calvinists, but finding special favour with the 


1Strype’s Whitgi/t, p. 466. 

2Cardwell’s History of Conferences, p. 181. For this meaning of the 
word, cf. the Catechism, which speaks of two sacraments ordained 
by Christ ‘‘as generally necessary to salvation,” ¢.e. necessary for all 
men; and cf, the use of the word “‘ generally” in the Authorised Version, 
in 2 Sam, xvii. 11; Jer. xlviii. 38. 

3 With the expression ‘‘generaliter proposite” cf. the language 
of Article VII., which says that in Scripture ‘‘eterna vita hwmano 
genert est proposita”’; cf. Latimer’s Sermons, p. 182, ed. 1584, ‘* The 
promises of Christ our Saviour be general ; they pertain to all mankind. 
. . . The promises of Christ which be general and pertain to the whole 
world,” 
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Anabaptists, which spoke of a secret will of God opposed 
to His revealed will; so Hooper, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, writes in 1549 of the Anabaptists: “ They 
maintain a fatal necessity, and that beyond and besides 
that will of His, which He has revealed to us in the 
Scriptures, God hath another will by which He altogether 
acts under some kind of necessity.”1 Such teaching as 
this is at once condemned in our Article, which refers 
us exclusively to the revealed will of God.? 

It only remains, for the sake of completeness of treat- 
ment, to point out—(1) that there was no Article on 
the subject of predestination in the Confession of 
Augsburg; and (2) that at the Council of Trent much 
perplexity was felt on the subject, and finally a decree 
was drawn up in most guarded terms so that everyone 
might agree to it: “No one, so long as he exists in 
this mortal state, ought so far to presume concerning 
the secret mystery of Divine predestination as to 
determine for certain that he is assuredly in the 
number of the predestinated ; as if it were true that he 
who is justified either cannot sin any more, or if he do 
sin, that he ought to promise himself a certain repent- 
ance; for except by a special revelation it cannot be 
known whom God hath chosen to Himself.” 3 


1 Original Letters, Parker Society, p. 66. 

21t must be admitted that the wording of this particular sentence is 
not particularly happy, and that Guest had some reason for his desire 
that it should be altered, because it might be thought to countenance 
the notion of a secret will of God opposed to ‘‘ that will. . . which we 
have expressly declared to us in the word of God.” See his letter to 
Cecil among the State Papers (‘‘Domestic” Elizabeth, vol. Ixxviii. 
No. 87) referred to on p. 45. 

8 Sess. VI. ¢. xii. 


ARTICLE: XVITI 


De speranda eterna salute tantum 
in nomine Christi. 


Sunt et illi anathematizandi qui 
dicere audent, unumquemque in 
lege aut secta quam profitetur, esse 
servandum, modo juxta illam et 
lumen nature accurate vixerit: 
cum sacre litere tantum Jesu 
Christi nomen predicent, in quo 
salvos fieri homines oporteat. 


Tus Article now stands as 
in 1553. 
to account for. 


Of obtaining eternal Salvation, only 
by the Name of Christ. 


They also are to be had accursed, 
that presume to say, that every 
man shall be saved by the law or 
sect which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to frame his life 
according to that law, and the 
light of nature. For Holy Scrip- 
ture doth set out unto us only the 
name of Jesus Christ, whereby men 
must be saved. 


it was originally published 


The copula with which it begins is difficult 
“They also are to be had accursed”: 


The “et” of the Latin was omitted in 1563, but 
restored again in 1571, and was perhaps intended to 
link this Article on to the last clause of Article XVI: 
“They are to be condemned (illi damnandi sunt) which 
say they can no more sin here,” ete. 

The language of the Article has not been traced to 
any earlier source, but there is a section in the 
Reformatio Legum LKeclesiasticarum which affords a close 
parallel to it. 


1In 1553 and 1563 the title was as follows: ‘‘Tantum in nomine 
Ohristi speranda est eterna salus”: ‘‘We must trust to obtain eternal 
salvation only by the name of Christ.” The change of construction in 
1571 brought it into harmony with the titles of the other Articles, 
almost all of which now begin in the same way. 
488 
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“Horribilis est et immanis illorum audacia, qui 
contendunt in omni religione vel secta, quam homines 
professi fuerint, salutem illis esse sperandam, si tantum 
ad innocentiam et integritatem vite pro viribus enitantur 
juxta lumen quod illis prelucet a natura infusum. 
Authoritate vero sacrarum literarum confixe — sunt 
hujusmodi pestes. Solum enim et unicum ibi Jesu 
Christi nomen nobis commendatum est, ut omnis ex eo 
salus ad nos perveniat.” 4 

This section and the Article before us are evidently 
intended to rebuke the same error; and it has some- 
times been thought that the opinion condemned is that 
which maintains a possibility of salvation for the 
heathen, and those who have never heard the name of 
Christ. On a careless reading of the Article such a 
view may seem probable. But there are two considera- 
tions which make strongly against it: (1) The title in 
the Latin is “ De sveranda eterna salute,” etc. ; strictly, 
“of hoping for eternal salvation.” Such a phrase could 
only be used if the case contemplated was that of those 
within sound of the gospel, knowing “the name of 
Christ” and able to “trust to obtain salvation by it.” 
(2) From the fact that the Article begins with a 
definite anathema of certain people, and couples the 
opinion denounced with that condemned in Article XVI, 
it is clear that it is no vague opinion that is intended to 
be here rejected, but the positive teaching of a particular 
set of persons. Now it does not appear that the 
question of the salvability of the heathen was formally 
raised by any of the sects of the day; but when we 
discover that one of the many schools of Anabaptists 
was teaching, not only that religion was a matter of 
indifference, but also that the deliberate rejection of the 
Saviour of the world would not be attended with loss, it 


1 Reformatio Legum Lecl., De Hoeres. ¢. xi. 
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is almost certain that it is against them that this 
Article is directed “There are such libertines and 
wretches,” writes Hooper, “who are daring enough in 
their conventicles not only to deny that Christ is the 
Messiah and Saviour of the world, but also to call that 
blessed Seed a mischievous fellow, and deceiver of the 
world.” So at a somewhat later date (1579) one 
Matthew Hamant was burnt at Norwich for maintaining 
that “Christ is not God nor the Saviour of the world, 
but a mere man, a sinful man, and an abominable idol.” 
There are other indications in the Articles—such as the 
emphatic language used in Article XV. on Christ who 
“came to be the Lamb without spot, Who, by sacrifice of 
Himself once made, should take away the sins of the 
world,” and Who was “clearly void” from sin “both in 
His flesh and in His spirit”——of the necessity there was 
to guard against teaching of this character; and it 
certainly was not without cause that the compilers of 
the Articles introduced into them this strong assertion, 
that eternal salvation is only to be looked for through 
the name of Christ. 

The Article, then, means neither more nor less than 
S. Peter’s words in Acts iv. 12, which are referred to in 
it: “In none other is salvation: for neither is there 
any other name under heaven that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved.” If this text be, as it surely 
is, reconcilable with a belief in the salvability of the 
heathen, then so also is this Article, which proclaims 
that Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only 
the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must 
be saved, for the one says no more than the other. 
With regard to the heathen who live and die out of 
reach of the gospel, Scripture says but little;® but 


1 Of. Hardwick, p. 101. 2 See p. 28. 
*«*T hold it to be a most certain rule of interpreting Scripture that it 
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sufficient is revealed, not only to make us shrink from 
pronouncing their condemnation, because we are taught 
not to judge “them that are without” (1 Cor. v. 12, 13), 
but even to enable us to have a good hope concerning 
them. God is “the Saviour of all men,” but “ especially 
of believers” (1 Tim. iv. 10)—an expression which can 
only mean that others besides Christians or “ believers ” 
can be saved. -S. Paul also speaks of the “Gentiles 
which have no law,” and yet “do by nature the things 
of the law,” showing “the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience bearing witness therewith” 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15); and it is probable that our Lord’s 
parable of the Sheep and the Goats in S. Matt. xxv. 
is intended to refer primarily to their case.’ Conse- 
quently, whatever individual teachers may have main- 
tained, the Church as a whole has never committed 
herself to the assertion that the heathen must be lost, 
nor denied to them the possibility of salvation. Though 
never brought into covenant with God here, they may be 
brought to know Him hereafter. But if so, whatever 


never speaks of persons when there is a physical impossibility of its 
speaking fo them. . . . So the heathen, who died before the word was 
spoken, and in whose land it was never preached, are dead to the word ; 
it concerns them not at all: but the moment it can reach them it is 
theirs, and for them.”—Dr. Arnold’s Life and Correspondence, Letter 
LXV. quoted in Browne On the Articles, p. 443. 

1In this chapter (S. Matt. xxv.) there are three parables: the first 
two, the Ten Virgins and the Talents, refer directly to the kingdom of 
heaven, 7.¢. the Church. With the third, the Sheep and the Goats, the 
case is different. (1) It is spoken of mdvra ra 20vn, all the nations, a 
phrase which most naturally refers to the heathen world; (2) neither 
those on the right hand nor those on the left recognise that they have 
ever seen Christ or ministered to Him on earth. Apparently, then, they 
had not known Him in this life; and (3) the test by which their lives are 
judged is the test of works of merey and kindness, just those ‘‘ things of 
the law” which the Gentiles might ‘‘do by nature,” if they had ‘‘ the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness 


therewith.” 
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grace may be theirs here, or glory be granted to them 
hereafter, they will not have been saved by the law 
(in lege) or sect which they professed, but only by 
Christ, the one Mediator, Who is “ the light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” (S. John i. 9), 
and to whom, although they knew it not, they ministered, 
in doing works of mercy to their fellow-men. 

If these considerations are carefully borne in mind, 
it appears to the present writer that there need be no 
hesitation concerning the acceptance of this Article. It 
certainly condemns a lax and latitudinarian view which 
would treat religion as a matter of indifference, and hold 
that the rejection of Christ mattered not. But Scripture 
equally condemns this, and speaks in the strongest terms 
of those who reject the truth, and let it go after they 
have received it (see [S. Mark] xvi 16; 8S. John ii. 
18,19, xii. 48, ete). But this letting go of the true 
faith was exactly the sin of which so many of the 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century were guilty, looking 
on our Lord sometimes as a mere man, and denying Him 
to be the Saviour of the world; affirming that Holy 
Scripture was given “only to the weak,” and claiming 
the inner light of the Spirit, and licence therefrom for 
every kind of profanity. Not without good reason was 
this Article inserted to condemn them. 


1Sce the Nineteenth Article of 1553, which immediately followed 
that one which has now been considered in the original series. The text 
of it will be found on p. 78, and ef. p. 233. 


ARTICLE XIX 


De Ecclesia. 


Ecclesia Christi visibilis est ecetus 
fidelium, in quo verbum Dei purum 
predicatur, et sacramenta, quoad 
ea que necessario exiguntur, 
juxta Christi institutum recte ad- 
ministrantur. Sicut erravit ecclesia 
Hierosolymitana, Alexandrina et 
Antiochena: ita et erravit Ecclesia 
Romana, non solum quoad agenda 


Of the Church. 


The visible Church of Christ, is 
a congregation of faithful men, in 
the which the pure word of God 
is preached, and the sacraments 
be duly ministered, according to 
Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same. 

As the Church of Hierusalem, 


et ceremoniarum ritus, verum in 
his etiam que credenda sunt. 


Alexandria, and Antioch have 
erred: so also the Church of Rome 
hath erred, not only in their living 
and manner of ceremonies, but also 
in matters of faith. 


Tats Article has remained practically * unchanged since 
the original edition of 1553. It was possibly suggested 
by the words in the corresponding Article in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg: “Est autem ecclesia congregatio 
sanctorum, in qua evangelium recte docetur, et recte 
administrantur sacramenta.” But the Anglican Article 
is more precise and guarded, and has nothing answer- 
ing to the next words found in the Lutheran Confession: 
“Et ad veram unitatem Ecclesize satis est consentire de 
doctrina evangelii et administratione sacramentorum.” ? 

1 Slight verbal changes were introduced into the English Article in 
Elizabeth’s reign in order to bring it into more exact accordance with the 
Latin, in which there has been no alteration whatever. ‘‘ And manner 
of ceremonies ” was added in 1563; and ‘‘ their’’ before ‘‘ faith ” omitted 
in 1571. 

2 Confessio Augustana, c. vii., De ecclesia. 
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The object of the Article appears to be twofold: (1) to 
give such a definition or description of the visible Church 
as shall exclude the claim of the Roman Church to be 
the only true Church, while not embracing under the 
terms of the definition the various sects of Anabaptists 
and others then springing up; and (2) to deny the claim 
of the Roman Church to infallibility. 

That some such polemical object was intended by those 
who framed the description in the first part of the Article 
appears from the folle ing passage in the Reformatio 
Legum LEeclesiasticarum, between which and the Article 
there is evidently a very close connection :— 

“Etiam illorum insania legum vinculis est constrin- 
genda, qui Romanam KEceclesiam in hujusmodi petra 
fundatam esse existimant, ut mec erraverit, nec errare 
possit; cum et multi possint ejus errores ex superiore 
majorum memoria repeti, et etiam ex hac nostra proferri, 
partim in his qubus vita nostra debet informari, partim 
etiam in his quibus fides debet institui. Quapropter 
illorum etiam intolerabilis est error, qui totius Christiani 
orbis universam  ecclesiam solius episcopi Romani 
principatu contineri volunt. Nos enim eam que cerni 
potest ecclesiam sic definimus ut omnium ccetus sit 
fidelium hominum, in quo sacra Scriptura sincere 
docetur, et sacramenta (saltem his eorum partibus 
que necessarie sunt) juxta Christi prescriptum 
administrantur.” 4 

To a later date belongs the Homily for Whitsunday, 
first published in 1563, and ascribed to the authorship 
of Bishop Jewell. But it is interesting to notice that it 
introduces a description of the Church which is evidently 
suggested by that in the Article into a similar polemical 
passage combating the claims of the Church of Rome. 

“But now herein standeth the controversy, whether 

1 De Heeres. c. xxi., De Romana Ecclesia et potestate Romani pontificis, 
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all men do justly arrogate to themselves the Holy 
Ghost, or no. The Bishops of Rome have for a long 
time made a sore challenge thereunto, reasoning for 
themselves after this sort. The Holy Ghost, say they, 
was promised to the Church, and never forsaketh the 
Church: but we are the chief heads and the principal 
part of the Church: therefore we have the Holy Ghost 
for ever ; and whatsoever things we decree are undoubted 
verities and oracles of the Holy Ghost. That ye may 
perceive the weakness of this argument, it is needful to 
teach you first what the true Church of Christ is, and 
then to confer the Church of Rome therewith, to discern 
how well they agree together. 

“The true Church is an universal congregation or fel- 
lowship of God’s faithful and elect people, built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the head corner-stone. And it hath always 
three notes or marks whereby it is known: pure and 
sound doctrine, the sacraments ministered according to 
Christ’s holy institution, and the right use of ecclesiastical 
discipline. This description of the Church is agreeable 
both to the Scriptures of God and also to the doctrine 
of the ancient Fathers, so that none may justly find 
fault therewith.” + 

The connection between the description here given 
and that in the Article i.. obvious. That in the Homily 
is little more than a rhetorical amplification of that 
given in the Article. The chief difference is that the 
Homily adds a third note to the two given in the 
Article, namely, “the right use of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline.”? It may, however, fairly be argued that even 


1 «The second part of the sermon for Whitsunday.” The Homilies, 
p. 494 (ed. S.P.C.K.). 

2 This ‘‘note or mark” is also added in the ‘‘ Short Catechism ”’ issued 
together with the Articles in 1553 (see Dixon’s History of the Church of 
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this is no substantial addition, because it is really 
included in the right administration of the sacraments, 
which must involve their administration by properly 
qualified persons, and to those only who are properly 
qualified to receive them.? 

The main subjects to be considered in connection with 
this Article are the following :— 

1. The description of the visible Church. 

2. The statement that the Church of Rome hath 
erred in matters of faith. 


I. The Description of the visible Church. 


The visible Church of Christ is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men, in the which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordi- 
nance in all thosa things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same. 

It will be convenient to consider separately each term 
in this description. 


England, vol. iii. p. 528), where it is said that ‘‘ the marks of this Church 
are: first, pure preaching of the gospel; then, brotherly love, out of 
which, as members of all one body, springeth goodwill of each to other ; 
thirdly, upright and uncorrupted use of the Lord’s sacraments, according 
to the ordinance of the gospel ; last of all, brotherly correction and ex- 
communication, or banishing those out of the Church that will not 
amend their lives. This mark the holy Fathers termed discipline.” See 
Liturgies of King Edward VI. (Parker Society) p. 5138. Somewhat to the 
same effect we read in Nowell’s Catechism, published in 1570, that the 
‘“marks of the visible Church are the sincere preaching of the gospel, that 
is to say, of the benefits of Christ, invocation and administration of the 
sacraments,” and it is added that ‘fin the same Church, if it be well 
ordered, there shall be seen to be observed a certain order and manner 
of government, and such a form of ecclesiastical discipline,” ete. See 
Nowell’s Catechism (Parker Society), pp. 56, 175 ; cf. also Ridley’s Works 
(Parker Society), p. 123. 
1 Of. Bp. Browne, Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, p. 452, 
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(a) The visible Church. The word “Church”?! 
is the English equivalent for the Greek éx«dnoia, which 
has passed through three stages of meaning. (1) In its 
classical sense it is not a religious word at all, but simply 
stands for the assembly of the citizens of Athens and 
(later) of other free Greek cities, called together for the 
discussion of public business. In this sense it occurs once 
in the New Testament of the “ lawful assembly ” (% évvopos 
éxxAnoia) at Ephesus, Acts xix. 39. (2) It obtains a 
religious connotation first in the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, where it is frequently used as the 
translation of the Hebrew Ap, for the assembly of the 
Israelites, especially when gathered for sacred purposes.” 
In this sense it is found twice in the New Testament, 
viz. in Acts vi. 38, where S. Stephen speaks of 
“the Church in the wilderness,’ and in Heb. ii. 12 in 
a quotation from the LXX. of Ps. xxii. 22. (3) This 
Old Testament use of the term prepared the way for the 
third stage in its usage, in which it is adopted by our 
Lord as the name of the Society which He came to found 
on earth. It is so used on two occasions by Him in the 
Gospels, namely in 8S. Matt. xvi. 18 (to be noted as its 
earliest occurrence), “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church” (olxo8oujow pou tv 
éxxAnotav), and S. Matt. xviii 18, where it is said of 
the erring brother, “If he refuse to hear thee, tell it to 
the Church; and if he refuse to hear the Church also, 

1The English word ‘‘Church” is ordinarily said to come from the 
Greek Kupiaxh. But see the Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 694 (ed. ii.), 
where reasons are given for doubting this derivation. 

2 It is never used for the Hebrew ny for which cwaywy7 is the regular 
equivalent. This word is also used regularly in the first four books of the 
Pentateuch. for bap: but from Deuteronomy onwards, though cuvaywyi) 


is still occasionally used for it, éxx\yola is more usually employed. See 
Deut. iv. 10, ix. 10, xviii. 16, ete.; and on the history of the word in 
general, see Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testament, p. 1. 
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let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican.” 
Owing probably to its use in this sense by our Lord 
Himself, we find on turning to the Acts and Epistles . 
that it is the familiar designation of the Christian 
Society, used sometimes for the Society as a whole, 
throughout the world, 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. i 22;} 
Phil. iii. 6, etc.; sometimes for the Church in a particular 
place, as “the Church which was in Jerusalem,” Acts 
viii. 1; “the Church of God which is at Corinth,” 1 Cor. 
i, 2; “the Church of the Thessalonians,” 1 Thess. 1. 1; or 
“the Church in Ephesus,” Rev. i 1; sometimes even 
for a particular congregation gathered together in some 
house. So we read of Prisca and Aquila, and “the 
Church that is in their house” (Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19), and of Philemon, and the Church in his house 
(Philem, 2, and cf. Col. iv. 15) This varying usage of 
the word in its Christian sense is faithfully reflected in 
the language of our own Articles, which speak sometimes 
of “the Church” (Art. XX.), or“ the visible Church ” 
(Art. XIX.) as a whole, sometimes of “every particular 
or national Church” (Art. XXXIV.), such as “the 
Church of Jerusalem,” of “ Alexandria and Antioch,” 
as well as “the Church of Rome” (Art. XIX.). 

The phrase employed in the Article before us, “the 
visible Church,” is important. It obviously indicates that 
the Church is a definite ascertainable body, which can 
be pointed out to men, and distinguished from any other 
bodies or societies claiming identity or similarity with it. 


1 This usage is especially characteristic of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
in which the conception of one Catholic Church stands out with peculiar 
clearness. See Eph. i. 22, iii. 10, v. 23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 32. 

* It may be noted that the word can also be used for ‘‘any gathering ” 
of men assembled by chance or tumultuously, as it is by the ‘‘town 
clerk” in his speech at Ephesus, Acts xix. 82, 41. Its use for the bwdld- 
tng in which Christians meet together for worship is post-biblical, and 
apparently not found before the third century at the earliest, 
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What the distinguishing marks of the Church are the 
Article proceeds to state, and these will presently be 
explained. But before this can be done, the phrase 
before us requires further consideration. 

At the time when the Articles were drawn up there 
was in some quarters a tendency to attach little import- 
ance to the notion of a “ visible Church,” and to speak 
much of an “invisible Church,” consisting of true 
believers known only to God, wherever they might be 
found, outside and independent of all external organisa- 
tion? That God does know who are really His, in 
whatever society or body they may be found, is of 
course perfectly true, and what no Christian can deny. 
But when this is said, there is really nothing more that 
can be said of an “invisible Church.” Its existence 


1 See a startling exposition of this view in Hooper’s Brief and Clear 
Confession of the Christian Faith: ‘I believe and confess one only 
Catholic and Universal Church, which is an holy congregation and 
assembly of all faithful believers, which are chosen and predestinate unto 
everlasting life, before the foundations of the world were laid : of whose 
number I count myself, and believe that I am, through the only grace 
and mercy of the Father, and by the merits of my good Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ, and not by means of my good works and merits, which 
indeed are none. 

‘*T believe that this Church is invisible to the eye of man, and is only 
to God known; and that the same Church is not set, compassed, and 
limited within a certain place or bounds, but is scattered and spread 
abroad throughout all the world ; but yet coupled together in heart, will, 
and spirit by the bond of faith and charity, having and altogether 
acknowledging one only God, one only head and mediator Jesus Christ, 
one faith, one Jaw, one baptism, one spiritual table, wherein one meal, 
and one spiritual drink, is ministered to them unto the end of the world. 
This Church containeth in it all the righteous and chosen people, from 
the first righteous man unto the last that shall be found righteous in the 
end of the world; and therefore I do call it universal. For as touching 
the visible Church, which is the congregation of the good and of the 
wicked, of the chosen and of the reprobate, and generally of all those 
which say they believe in Christ, I do not believe that to be the Church 
because that Church is seen of the eye, and the faith thereof is in visible 
things.” —Later writings of Bishop Hooper (Parker Society), p. 40. 


= 
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does not practically concern us; for to say of any 
particular individuals that they belong to the true 
(invisible) Church, and of others that they belong only to 
the visible body, involves a serious confusion of thought, 
since the very act of pointing out any members of this 
“invisible Church” makes it at once a “visible” one; 
and for man to say who does or who does not belong to 
it is to claim the prerogatives of God, and to assume the 
power to see into the hearts of men. Thus the phrase 
“the invisible Church” was mischievous and misleading, 
and led men to attach little importance to the Divinely 
appointed external organisation of the historical Church 
founded by our Lord; and we may be thankful that those 
who are responsible for the Article ignored it altogether 
and spoke only of that body or society of which Scripture 
speaks, namely, “the visible Church of Christ.” + 

That our Lord intended to found a Church, and that 
this Church was to be “ visible,’ must now be shown. 
The passage already quoted from S. Matt. xvi 18 is 
conclusive evidence that it was our Lord’s purpose to 
found a Church; and though, as has been previously 
mentioned, the word é«xancia only occurs on two 
occasions in the Gospels, yet in the former of the 
two passages it is closely connected, if not expressly 
identified with “the kingdom of heaven,” which is 
the ordinary title by which our Lord refers to the 
new order of things which He came to inaugurate, 


1 This silence about any ‘‘invisible Church ” is all the more noteworthy 
because the Thirteen Articles drafted in 1538 had distinctly recognised 
two senses of the word Church: ‘‘unam, qua Ecclesia accipitur pro 
congregatione omnium sanctorum et vere fidelium, qui Christo capiti vere 
credunt et sanctificantur Spiritu ejus. Hee autem vivum est et vere 
sanctum Christi corpus mysticum, sed soli Deo cognitum, qui hominum 
corda solus intuetur. Altera acceptio est qua Ecclesia accipitur pro 
congregatione omnium hominum qui baptizati sunt in Christi,” ete.— 
Art. V. See Hardwick, p. 263. 
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and the Society which was to be established on earth. 
That this “kingdom,” though “not of this world” 
(S. John xviii. 36), was nevertheless intended to be a 
“ visible” one, embracing good and bad alike, is indicated 
in more than one parable; eg. that of the Tares (S. 
Matt. xiii. 24-30), the Draw-net (vers. 47-50), and 
the Wedding Garment (xxii. 1-14). It is intended to 
embrace all nations of the earth (xxvii. 19). The rite 
of baptism is appointed as the method of admission to it 
(2b., cf. S. John ii. 3-5); a visible rite is instituted as 
the means of supporting the life of its members (S. Matt. 
xxvi. 26; S. John vi. 51), and men are commissioned 
and “sent” with power to remit and retain sins (S. John 
xx. 21-23). All this implies a definite, ascertainable 
body with an outward organisation, a body, or society, 
which can be described as a “visible” one. And when 
we turn to the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
we find abundant evidence that the actual existing 
éxxAnoia was such. Throughout the Acts baptism is 
the rite of admission to it (Acts i. 38, 41, vii. 12, 
xvi. 15, etc.); “continuing steadfastly in the breaking of 
the bread” is one of the characteristics of believers 
(ii. 42, cf. ii 46 and xx. 7); and “elders” are 
“appointed in every Church” (xiv. 23); and it may be 
safely said that wherever the “Church” is mentioned, 
the language used is only capable of being applied to a 
visible body. Thus a “persecution arose against the 
Church” (viii. 1), the Church was “gathered together ” 
(xiv. 27), “saluted” (xviii. 22), “confirmed” (xvi. 5). 
The same is true in regard to the Epistles. In every 
case S. Paul writes to members of a definite society, 
consisting, as his letters only too plainly show, of 
professed believers, some of whom were guilty of grievous 
sins,—a mixed body, in which the evil are mingled with 
the good; and if further proof be required that this is 


33 
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the character of the éxcAnola as described in Holy 
Scripture, it may be found in the Epistles to the seven 
to visible organised societies, and which similarly recognise 
the existence of the evil as well as the good in those societies. 
Thus everywhere throughout Scripture it is “the visible 
Church” which is spoken of, to which the promises are 
made, and in which the hope of salvation is held out. 

(b) This “visible Church” is described as a congre- 
gation of faithful men (cetus fidelium). Stress may 
fairly be laid on the word “congregation” as implying 
that the Church is in some way united so as to be a 
definite body with an organism and a life of its own, for, 
as has been truly pointed out, a congregation is more 
than an aggregation. It means a body or society. 
“There is a great difference between an aggregation and 
a body. <A body is not merely a heap of members, .. . 
but it is a system of members knit together into one 
organism and pervaded by one life. . . . So the Church 
is a living organism deriving from Christ, who is its 
Head, the life of the Holy Ghost.” 4 

“Faithful” in this connection signifies “ professed 
believers.” It cannot be taken as implying anything 
as to the character of the faith in the members of the 
Church, or as if it indicated the presence of a true and 
lively faith in all who belong to the body; but it refers 
simply to those who “profess and call themselves 
Christians.” That this is so is shown by the fact that 
a later Article (XX VI.) expressly states (in full accord- 
ance, as has been already proved, with the teaching of 
Scripture) that “in the visible Church the evil are ever 
mingled with the good.” Thus the Church consists of 
bad as well as good, and therefore the word “ faithful” 
must be understood in the sense explained above. 

1 Goulburn’s Holy Catholic Church, p. 9. 
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(c) We now come to the “notes” of the Church, of 
which the Article gives two. The first is this: that in 
the Church the pure word of God is preached. 
That we are right in regarding this as one of the neces- 
sary notes or marks of the Church may fairly be inferred 
from many passages of Scripture. Our Lord’s charge to 
His Apostles after the resurrection was to “make dis- 
ciples of all nations,” not only “baptizing them,” but 
also “ teaching them to observe all things” that He had 
commanded (S. Matt. xxviii. 19). The Church of the 
first days is described by S. Luke as continuing “ stead- 
fast in the apostles’ teaching,” as well as in “the fellow- 
ship, the breaking of bread, and the prayers ” (Acts ii. 42). 
S. Paul was sent to “preach the gospel” (1 Cor. i. 17). 
He charges Timothy to “ preach the word” (2 Tim. iv. 2), 
to “hold fast the form of sound words” which he has 
heard (2 Tim. i. 13); and generally, throughout the 
Apostolic Epistles, it is assumed that there is a definite 
body of teaching to be handed on by the Church and her 
ministers! That definite body of teaching, so far as 
necessary doctrine is concerned, we believe (as was shown 
under Article VI.) to be contained in Holy Scripture. 
“ Preaching,” as Hooker reminds us, is the “open publi- 
cation of heavenly mysteries.”? Thus the “pure word 
of God is preached” wherever the main doctrines of the 
gospel are openly taught and proclaimed. And since 
the main doctrines are summarised in those Creeds to 
which the Church of England expressly adheres, and 
which she declares “ ought thoroughly to be received and 
believed, for they may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture,” it may reasonably be concluded that 
all who are in possession of the Creeds of the Church, and 
proclaim the doctrine contained in them, are so far forth 


1 See, ¢.g., 2 Tim. ii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 13-16; S. Jude 3. 
2 Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. V. ¢. xviii. 3 Article VIII. 
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in possession of “the pure word of God,” and fulfilling 
their duty of preaching it, as to satisfy the requirements 
of this note of the Church. 

(2d) A second note of the Church is given in the 
following words: The sacraments be duly minis- 
tered, according to Christ’s ordinance, in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same. It has already been shown that our Lord 
appointed baptism as the rite of admission to His Church, 
and that the Eucharist was instituted with the charge, 
“Do this in remembrance of Me.” By it, as S. Paul 
says, we are to “show forth the Lord’s death till He 
come” (1 Cor. xi. 26). It is therefore a rite for all 
time, and in the face of these declarations it can scarcely 
be doubted that the due administration of the sacraments 
must be a necessary mark of the Church, and that any 
body of Christians not possessing sacraments thereby 
forfeits all claim to be regarded as a branch of Christ’s 
visible Church. A further question may be raised as to 
what constitutes a due administration of the sacraments. 
And to this it may be replied that all the conditions 
necessary for the validity of sacraments must be fulfilled. 
There must be the proper “matter,” 2.e. in the one case 
water, in the other “bread and wine, which the Lord 
hath commanded to be received”; as well as the proper 
form of words. It would seem also that a regularly 
constituted ministry is implied in this note of the 
Church ;1 for though the prevailing opinion in the Church 
has ever been that baptism (1) with water, and (2) in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, is valid by whomsoever it 
may be administered, these being, as the Prayer Book 
says, “essentials of baptism,” yet for the consecration 
and administration of the Holy Communion it has ever 


! The question of the Episcopal ministry and its necessity is considered 
elsewhere, and is therefore not touched upon here. 
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been held that the action of a rightly ordained minister 
is required! Unless these various conditions were satis- 
fied, it would be impossible to maintain that the sacra- 
ments were “ duly (recte) ? ministered according to Christ’s 


1 This is not the place to enter fully into the question of the validity of 
lay baptism, which is carefully vindicated by Hooker (Zeclesiastical Polity, 
Bk. V. ce. Ixii.). But in view of the distinction drawn in the text 
between the two sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist as far as the 
action of an ordained minister is concerned, it may be well to explain the 
scriptural grounds on which the Church is justified in maintaining that 
lay baptism is valid, while she never permits a lay consecration of the 
Eucharist. Briefly, then, it may be said that there are various indications 
in the New Testament that no importance is attached to the minister of 
baptism. In the Gospels we are expressly told that during our Lord’s 
earthly ministry ‘‘Jesus baptized not Himself, but His disciples” 
(S. John iv. 2). In the Acts of the Apostles we read that when the 
Holy Ghost had come on the household of Cornelius, Peter, though 
apparently the only apostle or Christian minister present, ‘‘ commanded 
them to be baptized in the name of the Lord” (Acts x. 48). The 
Samaritans were baptized by Philip the deacon, though the Holy Ghost 
was not given till the hands of the apostles were laid on them 
(Acts viii. 12-17). Of the men at Ephesus it is said that ‘“‘they were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, and when Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them” (Acts xix. 5, 6); the 
natural inference from these words being that the act of baptism was not 
performed by the apostle himself; an inference which is raised almost to 
a certainty by S. Paul’s own words in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which show that his usual custom was not to baptize himself, ‘‘for God 
sent” him ‘‘not to baptize, but to preach the gospel” (1 Cor. i. 14-17). 
These passages seem amply sufficient to warrant the Church in relaxing the 
rule that a regularly ordained minister is required for the ministerial act. 
But no such series of passages can be cited with regard to the Eucharist, 
and therefore the Church has never felt justified in sanctioning any 
relaxation of her rule that the Society should act through her regularly 
commissioned officers. 

2 The difference between ‘‘recte” and ‘‘rite” as used in the Articles is 
not very great, both words being capable of being rendered by the same 
English word “duly.” But ‘‘rite” includes a wider reference to due 
ecclesiastical order than ‘‘recte”’ does, as may be seen by a comparison of 
the following passages: Art. XIX. ‘‘Sacraments be duly (recte) minis- 
tered.” XXV. Sacraments were ordained ‘‘that we should duly (rite) 
use them.” XXVII. ‘‘They that receive baptism rightly (vecte) are 
grafted into the Church.” XXVIIL. “To such as rightly (rite), 
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ordinance in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same.” ? 


Il. The Statement that the Church of Rome hath erred 
in Matters of Faith. 


As the Church of Hierusalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch have erred: so also the Church 
of Rome hath erred, not only in their living 
and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters 
of faith. 

The object of this clause is not to condemn the Roman 
Church as apostate, but simply to deny her claim to in- 
fallibility. Whatever may be said about the infallibility 
of the Church as a whole, it is clear from history that 
no one branch of the Church can claim for herself 
infallibility apart from other branches. So the Article 
points to the historical fact that in the past the prin- 
cipal Churches of the East have erred, mentioning the 
three great patriarchates, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, and maintains that similarly the Roman Church 


worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread,” ete. XXXII. 
‘‘That person which is rightly (rite) cut off,” ete. XXXVI. ‘‘ We decree 
all such to be rightly (rite) and orderly consecrated.” Thus the sacra- 
ments may be duly ministered (recte), de. they may be valid, and yet 
something wanting for what Hooker calls their ‘ecclesiastical perfection” 
(bk. V. Ixii. 15). 

1 A question is sometimes raised here concerning the Church of Rome 
in consequence of the denial of the cup to the laity. Can it be said that 
the sacraments are duly ministered where this practice is followed? And 
if not, what about the claims of the Church of Rome to be regarded as a 
branch of Christ’s Church at all? As is shown below, there is really no 
sort of question that the Church of England does recognise the Church of 
Rome as a true branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and therefore 
this clause of the Article cannot have been intended to exclude her, And 
since where the cup is denied to the laity the sacrament, though mutilated 
in the administration, is yet valid, both parts being duly consecrated, it 
may be said that the sacraments “‘ be duly (recte) administered,” ete, 
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has also “erred.” No particular errors are specified in 
any case; butit is not difficult to point to periods during 
the great Arian controversy when each of the three 
Hastern Churches mentioned in the Article fell into 
serious errors. ‘Thus the Church of Antioch went wrong 
at the Council of the Dedication in 341, when a defective 
creed acceptable to the Arians was accepted in lieu of 
the Nicene faith. The Church of Alexandria certainly 
“erred” when Athanasius was in banishment, and Gregory _ 
or George of Cappadocia ruling the See.2 The Church of 
Jerusalem was also infected with Arianism for a con. 
siderable time? In the same way the Article states 
that the Church of Rome has erred in the past. She 
erred when her Bishop Liberius accepted an Arian 
creed ;* when Zosimus vindicated Pelagius;° and when 
Honorius accepted the Monothelite heresy.6 Later 
examples of errors might easily be given, but it is prob- 
able that those who compiled the Articles were thinking 
of these earlier ones, and pointing to well-known and 
admitted facts of history as establishing the general 
statement that the Church of Rome was liable to error, 
and as sufficient to justify them for not accepting as 
necessarily correct the decisions of the Council of Trent. 
In view of this Council, and any possible decisions that 
might emanate from it, it was important that the Church 
of England should make her own position clear, and state 
beforehand the grounds which she felt would justify her 
in declining (if necessary) to submit when Rome had 
formally spoken. The Council, it will be remembered, was 

1 See Bright’s History of the Church, p. 47. 2 Ib. pp. 48, 79. 

8 Cyril of Jerusalem was originally appointed by the Semi-Arians, and 
only gave in his adhesion to the Nicene faith about the year 3862. See 
for the Arianism of the Church of Jerusalem, Hort’s 7'wo Dissertations, 
p. 92 seq. 

4 Bright, op. cit. p. 87. 5 Ib. p. 287. 

8 See Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church, p. 427 seq. 
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actually being held when the Articles were drawn up. 
Fourteen sessions had been held between 1546 and 1551, 
and among the subjects on which decrees had been 
passed were the Holy Scriptures (the Apocrypha being 
declared to be canonical in the fourth session), original 
sin and justification (sessions five and six), the number 
and nature of the sacraments (sessions seven to fourteen). 
It is possible, therefore, that these are referred to in our 
Article, but it is obviously impossible that the decrees of 
the Council on Communion in both kinds, or on Purga- 
tory and kindred subjects, or the creed of Pope Pius Iv. 
can have been intended, as these were not drawn up for 
some years after the Articles were issued. 

That the clause before us is not intended to condemn 
the Roman Church as apostate is clear from the language 
used. For this the language employed must have been 
far stronger. The Roman Church is spoken of as a 
“Church,” though an erring one; and although painfully 
strong language has sometimes been used of that Com- 
munion by individuals within .the English Church, 
identifying it with Antichrist and the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, yet this has been only the language of indi- 
viduals. The position formally taken up by the Church 
of England has never wavered. While lamenting the 
errors of the Church of Rome, she has never maintained 
that they amount to apostasy, or destroy her claim to be 
regarded as a branch of Christ’s Church. So in the 
Institution of a Christian Man (1537) it is said that the 
“Church of Rome, with all the other particular Churches 
in the world, compacted and united together, do make 
and constitute but one Catholic Church or body,” and 
“all the particular Churches in the world, which be 
members of this Catholic Church, may all be called 
apostolical Churches, as well as the Church of Rome, or 
any other Church wherein the apostles themselves were 
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sometime resident.”1 But an even more convincing 
proof than language such as this is to be found in the 
fact that the English Church accepts the Orders of the 
Church of Rome, and has never denied the priesthood of, 
or attempted to reordain, any Roman priests who have 
sought admission to her Communion. If the Church of 
Rome were regarded as apostate, her ordinations could 
never be accepted as conveying a valid commission. The 
fact, then, that they are so accepted in the English 
Church is conclusive on this point, and further argument 
is needless. Some words of Hooker may, however, be 
cited in conclusion, as summing up the whole matter 
with clearness and fairness. 

“The Church of Christ, which was from the begin- 
ning, is and continueth unto the end: of which Church 
all parts have not been always equally sincere and 
sound.... In S. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome 
was famous; Corinth many ways reproved; they of 
Galatia much more out of square. In 8. John’s time 
Ephesus and Smyrna in far better state than Thyatira 
and Pergamus were. We hope, therefore, that to reform 
ourselves, if at any time we have done amiss, is not to 
sever ourselves from the Church we were of before. In 
the Church we were, and we are so still. Other 
differences between our estate before and now we know 
none, but only such as we see in Judah; which having 
sometime been idolatrous became afterwards more 


1 Pormularies of Faith, p.55. In the Necessary Doctrine and Hrudition 
for any Christian Man (1543), the passage is rewritten, but the recogni- 
tion of the Church of Rome is equally clear. ‘‘The Church of England, 
Spain, Italy, and Poole be not separate from the unity, but be one Church 
in God.” ‘The Church of Rome, being but a several Church, challenging 
that name of Catholic above all other, doeth great wrong to all other 
Churches... for that Church hath no more right to that name than 
the Church of France, Spain, England, or Portugal,” etc.—Op, cit. 


p. 247. 
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soundly religious by renouncing idolatry and supersti- 
tion. . . . The indisposition, therefore, of the Church 
of Rome to reform herself must be no stay unto us for 
performing our duty to God ; even as desire of retaining 
conformity with them would be no excuse if we did not 
perform that duty. 

“ Notwithstanding, so far as lawfully we may, we 
have held and do hold fellowship with them. For even 
as the Apostle doth say of Israel that they are in one 
respect enemies, but in another beloved of God, in like 
sort with Rome we dare not communicate concerning 
sundry her gross and grievous abominations, yet touch- 
ing those main parts of Christian truth wherein they 
constantly still persist, we gladly acknowledge them to 
be of the family of Jesus Christ; and our hearty prayer 
unto God Almighty is, that being conjoined so far forth 
with them, they may at the length (if it be His will) so 
‘ yield to frame and reform themselves, that no distrac- 
tion remain in anything, but that we ‘all may with one 
heart and one mouth glorify God, the Father of our 
Lord and Saviour,’ whose Church we are.” 4 

1 Eecl. Polity, bk. III. ch. i. § 10. 
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De Eeclesizx Autoritate. 


Habet Ecclesia Ritus statuendi 
jus, et in fidei controversiis autori- 
tatem, quamvis Ecclesie non licet 
quicquam instituere, quod verbo 
Dei scripto adversetur, nec unum 
Scripturz locum sic exponere potest, 
ut alteri contradicat. Quare licet 
Keclesia sit divinorum librorum 
testis et conservatrix, attamen ut 
adversus eos nihil decernere, ita 
preter illos nihil credendum de 


Of the Authority of the Church. 


The Church hath power to decree 
Rites or Ceremonies, and authority 
in controversies of faith: and yet 
it is not lawful for the Church to 
ordain anything that is contrary 
to God’s word written, neither may 
it so expound one place of Scripture, 
that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore, although the Church 
be a witness and a keeper of holy 
Writ: yet, as it ought not to decree 


anything against the same, so 
besides the same, ought it not to 
enforce anything to be believed for 
necessity of salvation, 


necessitate salutis debet obtrudere. 


Tus Article, with the exception of the first or affirmative 
clause (The Church . . . controversies of faith), dates 
from 1553, and is almost identical with a passage in 
the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum.' It has not been 
traced to any earlier source, and there is nothing 
corresponding to it in the Confession of Augsburg. The 
affirmative clause first makes its appearance in 1563, 
and some doubt has been felt with regard to its source 


1 Ref. Leg. Eccl., De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica, c, xi. : ‘‘ Quam- 
obrem non licet ecclesiz quicquam constituere, quod verbo Dei scripto 
adversetur, neque potest sic unum locum exponere ut alteri contradicat. 
Quanquam ergo divinorum librorum testis sit et custos et conservatrix 
Feelesia, hee tamen prerogativa ei minime concedi debet, ut contra hos 
libros vel quicquam decernat, vel absque horum librorum testimoniis 
ullos fidei articnlos condat, eosque populo Christiano credendos obtrudat,” 
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and authority. It is not found in the Parker MS. signed 
by the members of the Upper House of Convocation on 
Jan. 29, 1563. Nor is it contained in an English 
“minute” of the Articles among the Elizabethan State 
Papers, dated January 31, 1563.1 On the other hand, 
it 2s found in an undated Latin MS. in the State Papers, 
in which it has evidently been introduced after the 
original draft was made.” This is probably the earliest 
document to contain it, and Hardwick’s theory? is 
likely to be true, that this is the actual MS. from which 
the first edition of the Elizabethan Articles was printed, 
viz. that published by Wolfe, the royal printer, under 
the direct authority of the Queen herself. Anyhow, this 
edition contains the clause in question;* and though it 
is just possible that it was added by the Lower House of 
Convocation, to which the Articles were submitted after 
acceptance by the Upper House, yet there is a strong 
probability that it was inserted by the Queen herself in 
the exercise of her royal prerogative. However, it was 
undoubtedly deficient in full synodical authority, and, 
consequently, some MS, copies of the Articles, as well as 
some printed editions, omit it.° Of these the most 
important is the English edition printed by Jugge and 
Cawood in 1563, to which the Act of Parliament of 
1571, requiring subscription to the Articles, made 


1 “‘T)omestic,” vol. xxvii. 40. 

27b, 41 A. ‘‘The disputed clause in Article XX., filling just one line 
and somewhat overcrowding the page, was clearly introduced in the same 
hand after the first draft was made.”—Hardwick, p. 140. 

3 Articles, p. 140. * Of ps Sd 

5 Hg. it is omitted (1) in an English draft of the Articles among the 
State Papers (‘‘ Domestic,” 41), endorsed, ‘‘ Articles of Religion agreed on, 
1562, in the Convocation hous” ; (2) in an English MS. signed by the 
bishops in the Convocation of 1571; (3) in the English edition of Jugge 
and Cawood of 1568 alluded to in the text; and (4) in one Latin and 
one English edition of Jugge and Cawood in 1571. See Hardwick, 
p. 142. 
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reference.’ It would appear certain, however, that at 
the final revision of 1571, if not earlier, the clause was 
ratified by Convocation ;? for when the charge was raised 
against Archbishop Laud at his trial, that he had 
himself added the clause to the Articles without the 
slightest authority, a transcript attested by a notary public 
from the original records of Convocation was produced 
containing the words in question’ The records of Con- 
vocation unfortunately perished in the great fire of 
London in 1666; but there is no possible room for 
doubting that this Article as found in them did contain 
the clause. As Hardwick says, “the testimony of that 
record was produced upon the trial of Archbishop Laud, 
in the most open and explicit manner, at a time when it 
was perfectly accessible to his accusers, or was rather in 
the hands of his infuriated enemies, and_ yet ‘ not one of 
them ever ventured to question the truth of the asser- 
tion, or attempted to invalidate the proofs on which his 
defence had rested.’ ” 4 

The words of the disputed clause, it might be added, 
are (like so many of the additions of 1563) probably 
suggested by similar language used in the Confession of 
Wiirtemberg: “Credimus et confitemur quod... hec 
ecclesia habeat jus judicandi de omnibus doctrinis.” ® 

The object of the clause, and indeed of the whole 
Article, is to state definitely the powers and offices of 
the Church, with special reference to (a) the errors of 

1 Cf. p. 43. 

2 At his trial Archbishop Laud stated publicly that ‘‘’tis plain that 
after the stir about subscription in the year 1571 the Articles were settled 
and subscribed unto at last, as in the year 1562, with this clause in them 
for the Church : for looking further into the records which are in mine 
own hands, I have found the book of 1563 subscribed by all the Lower 
House of Convocation in this very year of contradiction, 1571.”—Laud’s 
Works, vol. vi. p. 68 (A. ©. Lib.). 


5 Laud, op. cit. p. 66. * Articles, p. 144. 
5 De Heclesia, 
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the Puritan party, who were inclined to deny to the 
Church any right to enforce rites or ceremonies beyond 
those for which “Scripture proof” might be alleged ; 
and (6) the exaggerated view of the authority of the 
Church in doctrinal matters held by the Romanists, who 
denied that in the promulgation of necessary doctrine the 
Church was limited to what was contained in Scripture, 
or might be proved thereby. 

Three main subjects are brought before us in the 
Article, and require separate consideration — 

1. The legislatwe power of the Church with regard to 
rites or ceremonies. 

2. The judicial authority of the Church with regard 
to doctrine. 

3. The office of the Church with regard to Holy 
Scripture. 


I. The Legislative Power of the Church with regard to 
firtes or Ceremoiies. 


The Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, that is, she may from time to time make 
new ones, if she deem it expedient, or she may decree to 
retain old ones in the face of opposition, or change and 
abolish existing ones. This power may fairly be called 
“legislative,” and it is analogous to the power exercised 
in the State by Crown and Parliament, which make new 
laws and abolish old ones. It was noticed under the 
last Article that the word “Church” was somewhat 
ambiguous, being sometimes used for the Church 
universal and sometimes for any particular or national 
Church; and the question may be raised in which of 
these two senses is it here employed. The answer is 
found by a reference to the last clause of Article 
XXXIV., which (like the clause before us) was added 
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in 1563: “Every particular or national Church hath 
authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or 
rites of the Church ordained only by man’s authority, 
so that all things be done to edifying.” This merely 
amplifies the clause now under consideration, and makes 
it clear that we are to understand it as referring to the 
power of national or particular Churches, and vindicating 
the right of the Church of England to such action as 
was taken from time to time in the revision of the 
services of the Church. As historical instances, then, of 
the exercise of this power, we may point to (a) the 
renewal of the baptismal vow prefixed to Confirmation, 
a new rite decreed for the first time in 1662; (0) the 
retention of the sign of the Oross, in face of much 
opposition, in 1604; and (¢) the abolition of the 
“chrisom,” or white vesture, given to the newly baptized 
in token of the innocency granted to them in baptism. 
This was retained in the first English Prayer Book in 
1549, but dropped at the next revision in 1552. In 
each of these cases the local or national Church exercised 
the power inherently belonging to it. But the power is 
not unlimited; and after stating what the power is, the 
Article proceeds to add two restraining clauses, keeping 
it within certain well-defined limits. 

(2) It is not lawful for the Church to ordain 
anything that is contrary to God’s word written. 

(6) It ought not to decree anything against 
the same. 

It will be noticed that the rites or ceremonies decreed 
need not receive any positive support from Scripture. 
All that is required is that there should be nothing in 
them that is opposed to or condemned by Scripture. 
An illustration may make this clear; and a convenient 
one is furnished by Dean Goulburn. The Church, in 
the exercise of her legislative power, might add to the 
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Book of Common Prayer a new office of thanksgiving on 
the occasion of the harvest. No scriptural authority 
need be asked for. But if into such an office “it were 
proposed to insert some words of adoration to the holy 
angels as being very possibly the ministers of natural 
blessings to mankind, this would be a flagrant stretch of 
the Church’s prerogative, since S. Paul condemns the 
worshipping of angels; and when S. John fell down to 
worship at the feet of an angel, the being to whom the 
homage was offered replied, ‘See thou do it not: for I 
am thy fellow-servant.’”+ It was here that the Puritans 
went wrong, as they objected to many of the ceremonies 
of the Church, not because they were contrary to Scrip- 
ture, but simply because they were not based upon 
Scripture. To demand “Scripture proof,” however, in 
such matters is seriously to mistake the purpose and 
object of the Scriptures. They were given “ for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness” (2 Tim. iii. 16), ze for moral and 
doctrinal purposes, not as a guide or directory in matters 
of ritual. In these the Church possesses the power 
which is conceded to every society to make rules for the 
guidance of its own members. The existence of such a 
power is assumed throughout Scripture. It obviously 
belonged to the Jewish Church. Although there was an 
elaborate ritual and ceremonial law with stated feasts 
ordained by God Himself, yet the Jewish Church claimed 
and exercised the power to add other feasts, such as 
Purim and Dedication, to those of Divine appointment. 
Our Lord’s words, “The scribes and Vharisees sit on 
Moses’ seat: all things therefore whatsoever they bid 
you, these do and observe” (S. Matt. xxiii. 2, 3), imply 
that power to make regulations still remained with the 
authorities ; and we see from the Acts and the Epistles 
'Goulburn’s Holy Catholic Church, p. 212. 
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that when the Christian Church was established, such 
powers were exercised from the first in it as occasion re- 
quired. Thus we find S. Paul incidentally laying down 
definite regulations in his Epistles on various details, e.g. 
that men are to worship with the head uncovered, women 
with the head covered (1 Cor. xi.); on the conduct of public 
worship by the prophets (1 Cor. xiv. 27); that women are 
to keep silence in the churches (1 Cor, xiv. 34; cf. 1 Tim. 
ii, 12). He lays down the general principle, “Let all 
things be done decently and in order” (1 Cor. xiv. 40), 
and appeals to the “ custom ” of the Churches as if it were 
final and decisive, and individuals ought to conform to it. 
“Tf any man seemeth to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of God” (1 Cor. xi. 16). 

These passages are sufficient to prove that it was 
understood from the first that such legislative power was 
vested in the Church; and it would be superfluous to 
prove at length that it has in all ages been exercised by 
national Churches, and that different customs have been 
followed in different places. Three quotations may, how- 
ever, be appended in order to show how the matter was 
regarded in early times. 

In his famous “letter to Januarius,” Augustine, after 
speaking of the sacraments, and some things “ which we 
hold on the authority, not of Scripture, but of tradition, 
and which are observed throughout the whole world,” eg. 
Good Friday, Easter Day, etc., proceeds as follows :— 

“There are other things, however, which are different 
in different places and countries, eg. some fast on Satur- 
day, others do not; some partake daily of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, others receive it on stated days; in some 
places no day passes without the sacrifice being offered, 
in others it is only on Saturday and Sunday, or it may 
be only on Sunday. In regard to these and ‘all other 
variable observances which may be met anywhere, one is 


34 
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at liberty to comply with them or not as he chooses; and 
there is no better rule for the wise and serious Christian 
in this matter than to conform to the practice which he 
finds prevailing in the Church to which it may be his lot 
to come. For such a custom, if it is clearly not contrary 
to the faith nor to sound morality, is to be held as a thing 
indifferent, and ought to be observed for the sake of fellow- 
ship with those among whom we live.” He then goes on 
to describe his mother’s perplexity when she first came to 
Milan and found that the Church there did not fast on 
Saturday ; and gives the advice of 8S. Ambrose, which, he 
says, “I have always esteemed, as if I had received it by 
an oracle from heaven”: “ When I visit Rome I fast on 
Saturday ; when I am here I do not fast. On the same 
principle, do you observe the custom prevailing in whatever 
Church you come to, if you desire neither to give offence 
by your conduct nor to find cause of offence in another’s.” 

Rather later than this the ecclesiastical historian 
Socrates set himself to catalogue as far as possible “the 
diversity of customs in the Churches,” with regard not 
only to the Lenten fast, but also to the great “ variation 
in the services performed in church,” and other matters ; 
remarking in conclusion that “it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to give a complete catalogue of all the various 
customs and ceremonial observances in use throughout 
every city and country.” ? 

Lastly, in answer to the question of Augustine of 
Canterbury, “ Whereas the faith is one and the same, are 
there different customs in different Churches, and is one 
custom of Masses observed in the holy Roman Church and 
another in the Gallican Church?” Pope Gregory the 
Great replied as follows: “You know, my brother, the 
custom of the Roman Church, in which you remember you 


1 Ad inquisitiones Januarit, Ep. liv, 
2 Socrates, H. #. V. c. xxii. 
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were bred up. But it pleases me, that if you have found 
anything either in the Roman or in the Gallican or in 
any other Church, which may be more acceptable to 
Almighty God, you carefully make choice of the same, 
and sedulously teach the Church of the English, which is 
as yet new in the faith, whatsoever you can gather from 
the several Churches. For things are not to be loved 
for the sake of places, but places for the sake of good 
things. Choose, therefore, from each Church those 
things that are pious, religious, and correct, and when 
you have, as it were, made them up into one body, let 
the minds of the English be accustomed thereto.” * 

It is clear from these citations that the English 
Church is in complete harmony with the Church of 
earlier days when she not only asserts that “the Church 
hath power to decree rites or ceremonies,” but further 
maintains that “every particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies 
or rites of the Church ordained only by man’s authority, 
so that all things be done to edifying.” ? 


1 Beda, H. #. I. c. xxvii. 

2 The theory, as stated in the Article, is perfectly clear, and represents 
the position from which the Church has never swerved. It is to the 
Church, not to the civil power, Parliament or Crown, that this ‘‘ power” 
belongs. But in a Church by law established, it cannot be denied that 
there are grave practical difficulties in the way of exercising it. The 
Book of Common Prayer having been actually attached to an Act of 
Parliament, of which it forms a part, it is plain that, as a matter of fact, 
it cannot be in any way altered without the consent of that authority which 
gave coercive power to enforce its use. But it is equally clear that this 
authority, viz. Parliament, has no sort of moral right to attempt to alter 
it, except at the wish of the Church which first prepared and accepted it, 
and then presented it to Parliament to be attached to the Act of 
Uniformity ; and the constitutional method of proceeding in the case of 
any ‘‘rites or ceremonies” to be decreed, is very clearly laid down in 
‘‘the Royal Declaration” still prefixed to the Articles. ‘‘If any differ- 
ence arise about the external policy concerning the Injunctions, Canons, 
and other Constitutions whatsoever thereto belonging, the clergy in their 
Convocation is to order and settle them, having first obtained leave under 
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Il. Lhe judicial Authority of the Church with regard to 
Doctrine. 


The Church . . . hath authority in contro- 
versies of faith. 

(a) This “authority” is altogether distinct in kind 
from the “ power” which has just been considered. The 
“power” is legislative, and includes the right to make 
new ceremonies, to change and abolish old ones. The 
“authority” is judicial. It is not the right to make a 
single new Article of faith, but simply authority in a 
doctrinal controversy to pronounce what the true doctrine is. 
And since, in the words of Article VI, “Holy Scripture 
contains all things necessary to salvation ; so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it should be be- 
lieved as an Article of the faith, or be thought requisite 
necessary to salvation,” it is clear that the words mean 
that to the Church belongs the function of interpreting 
the Scripture, and deciding what the true meaning of it 
may be. This is strictly “judicial” authority, analogous 
to the power vested in the judges of interpreting the 
laws of the country. While the laws are made by the 
Crown with assent of Parliament, yet, when once a law 
has been placed on the Statute Book, Parliament has no 
power whatever to say what it means. Indeed, the 
legislators may have intended one thing, but if they have 
our Broad Seal so to do; and we approving their said Ordinances and 
Constitutions, providing that none be made contrary to the laws and 
customs of the land.” 

1Cf. Hooker, Heclesiastical Polity, bk. VY. c. viii. § 2: ‘*The Church 
hath authority to establish that for an order at one time which at 
another time it may abolish, and in both may do well. But that which 
in doctrine the Church doth now deliver as a truth, no man will say that 
it may hereafter recall, and as rightly avouch the contrary. Laws touch- 


ing matter of order are changeable by the power of the Church ; Articles 
concerning doctrine not so,’ 
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expressed their meaning badly, it may turn out that they 
have passed something quite different, for to the judges 
alone belongs the power of interpreting the words of the 
statute and saying what they really involve. Just. s0, 
in the matter of necessary doctrine, the laws, so to speak, 
are contained in the written Scriptures; but, as human 
language is never quite free from ambiguity, an inter- 
preter of them is required, and this is provided for us in 
“the Church,” which “hath authority in controversies of 
faith.” Instances of the exercise of this judicial authority 
are to be found in the dogmatic decisions of the General 
Councils defining the faith of the Church; and no better 
example can be given to illustrate how the authority 
differs from the legislative power than what occurred at 
Nicza. Two questions came before the assembled Fathers 
for decision: (1) the faith of the Church in our Lord’s 
Divinity, and (2) the time for the celebration of the 
Easter festival. In regard to the former they simply 
claimed to lay down what the faith as contained in the 
Scriptures really was. They did not make a new 
doctrine. In regard to the latter, they laid down a new 
rule to govern the Church for the future. The distinction 
is pointed out by Athanasius himself in a well-known 
passage. “ Without prefixing consulate, month, and day, 
they wrote concerning Easter: ‘It seemed good as fol- 
lows’; for it did then seem good that there should be a 
general compliance in this matter. But concerning the 
faith they wrote not It seemed good,’ but ‘Thus the 
Catholic Church believes’; and thereupon they confessed 
how they believed, in order to show that their own senti- 
ments were not novel but apostolical; and what they 
wrote down was no discovery of theirs, but the same as 
was taught by the apostles.”? 

(0) That this authority belongs to the Church would 

1 Athanasius, De Synodis, § 5, 
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seem to follow of necessity from many passages of 
Scripture. Unless the Church possesses it, it would be 
impossible for her to exercise properly the function of 
teaching which is distinctly laid upon her. She is “the 
pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. ii. 15). The 
power of “binding and loosing”! was granted to her by 
the Lord Himself (S. Matt. xviii 18). It was exercised 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.), when the question 
_ was raised whether circumcision was to be enforced upon 
Gentile converts, and the decision was arrived at under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit (“it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us,” ver. 28) that there was no 
necessity for it. 8S. Paul charges Timothy to “hold the 
pattern of sound words” which he had received from 
him (2 Tim. i. 13); to “present himself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, hand- 
ling aright the word of truth” (ii. 15); to “shun vain 
babblings” ; to “charge others that they strive not about 
words, to no profit, to the subverting of them that hear 
them” (ib.); to “refuse ignorant and foolish questions” 
(ver. 23); to “reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffer- 
ing and teaching, for the time will come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine” (iv. 2). To Titus he writes 
that the bishop is to “hold the faithful word which is 
according to the teaching, that he may be able both to 
exhort in the sound doctrine, and to convince the gain- 
sayers” (i. 9); vain talkers are to be “reproved sharply, 
that they may be sound in the faith, not giving heed to 
Jewish fables and commandments of men” (ver. 13); he 
is to “shun foolish questionings and genealogies” (iii. 

1J. Lightfoot (Hore Hebraice on S, Matt. xvi. 19) shows very fully 
that to ‘‘bind” and ‘‘loose” were familiar Jewish expressions for to for- 
bid and allow. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add that this power, 
given first to S. Peter in xvi. 19, but extended to the Church generally in 
xviii. 18, is entirely different from the power of retaining and remitting 
sins given in S, John xx. 28, 
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10), and to “reject a man that is heretical after the first 
and second admonition” (7.). All such language as this 
plainly implies a power of discrimination, and authority 
to judge and decide between the truth and falsehood. 
Unless the Church and her representatives possess such 
authority, who is to say what is “the sound doctrine” 
which is to be taught? or who can tell which is “the 
man that is heretical,’ and which the man that is: 
orthodox ? 

(c) It was shown above that the “power to decree 
rites or ceremonies” might be exercised by national 
Churches, and that it is not necessary that ceremonies 
should be everywhere the same. -With regard to this 
“authority in controversies of faith,” the case is obviously 
different. Although “ particular and national Churches ” 
have frequently exercised this authority, yet it has 
always been subject to the judgment of the whole 
Church, and liable to revision by this. To the whole 
Church it is that the presence of Christ is pledged 
(S. Matt. xxvii. 19); and to this alone is the promise 
made that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” 
(S. Matt. xvi 18). Thus, while on various matters of 
doctrine the decision was made by local or provincial 
Councils, before ever the whole Church had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing her mind; yet only so far as these 
local decisions have subsequently been found to be in 
accordance with the mind of the universal Church have 


1 Thus the Council of Constantinople (381), which condemned Apol- 
linarianism and Macedonianism, was not apparently summoned as a 
General one, but has only come to be so regarded in consequence of its 
subsequent acceptance by the whole Church. Local Councils were 
naturally summoned to condemn Montanism (Eusebius, #. H. V. xvi.) ; 
for in the second century no others were possible. But even after the 
age of General Councils had begun, local ones frequently considered and 
decided on doctrinal questions, e.g., in the case of Pelagianism, it was 
at once condemned by the Council of Carthage, 412. 
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they been regarded as binding. In the present unhappy 
and abnormal state of a divided Christendom it is, of 
course, impossible to obtain a judgment from the whole 
Church on any matter in dispute; but it must always be 
remembered that while the English Reformers in the 
sixteenth century claimed and exercised this “ authority,” 
as is shown by the promulgation of the Articles, yet they 
did this subject to their appeal to a free General Council, 
which Cranmer and his colleagues never entirely lost 
sight of.1 

(d) But this “authority in controversies of faith” 
which belongs to the Church is not unlimited; and just 
as the Article stated two constitutional checks on the 
legislative power, so also it lays down two definite 
limitations to the judicial power.? 

(1) The Church may not so expound one 
place of Scripture that it be repugnant to 
another. 

(2) Besides the same (Holy Scripture), ought it 


1 See Cranmer’s ‘‘ Remains” (Parker Society), i. pp. 224 and 455. 

? The following arrangement of the Article will show the bearing of the 
several clauses, the exact force of which is often missed, and (so far as I 
am aware) not noticed in any of the commentaries on the Articles ;— 


The Legislative Power. The Judicial Authority. 
The Church hath 

(1) power to decree rites or cere- (2) authority in controversies of 

monies, and faith. 

And yet it is not lawful for the Church 

(1a) to ordain anything contrary (2a) neither may it so expound one 

to God’s word written ; place of Scripture that it be 

repugnant to another. 
Wherefore 
although the Church be a witness and a keeper 
of Holy Writ, 


yet as 
(10) it ought not to decree any. (2b) besides the same ought it not 
thing against the same, so to enforce anything to be be- 


lieved for necessity of salvation, 
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not to enforce anything to be believed for neces- 
sity of salvation. 

These limitations follow naturally from the position 
claimed for Holy Scripture in Article VI, and would 
seem to require no further comment or illustration 
here. 

(¢) But there are difficult questions which it is pos- 
sible to raise concerning the exercise of the authority 
thus limited, which it may be well briefly to consider. 
Who is to decide whether the Church has exceeded the 
powers thus conceded to her? And what is to be done 
if it should appear that as a matter of fact she has 
exceeded them? On these points the Article is silent. 
They raise the whole subject of the relation of Church 
authority to private judgment. Obviously there is no 
other body or society on earth with the right of review- 
ing the judgments of the Church and pronouncing upon 
them. But still the case may occur when it appears to 
some individuals, perhaps only to a very few, that the 
judgment of the Church is wrong. To say that it is an 
impossibility that God would allow His Church thus to 
err, is to be untrue to the whole teaching of history. 
There was a time when “the world groaned and found 
itself Arian,” and when Athanasius stood contra mundum ; 
and what has occurred once may occur again. With our 
eyes, then, open to the teaching of history, we cannot 
insist that a man must bow to the judgment of the 
Church. He is not called on to accept as truth that 
which his deliberate conviction tells him is false. While 
he will rightly and naturally give the greatest weight to 
the judgment thus expressed, feeling that it is far more 
probable that he should be mistaken than that the whole 
Church should be wrong, yet in the last resort he 
himself must be the judge. He must be true to his 
conscientious and candid convictions. The right of 
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private judgment is inalienable. He cannot divest him- 
self of it. “To his own master he standeth or falleth.” 
He will feel in his inmost heart with Liberius before his 
fall, when taunted with the fact that he was the sole 
Western champion of the Catholic faith, that “ the cause 
of the faith is none the worse because he happens to be 
left alone,”? and “ with a sorrowful heart” will “refer all 
to God.”* And, if the future may be prophesied from 
the past, it will always be found that the error is of no 
long duration, and that the truth which has been kept 
alive by the few faithful ones in a period of general 
falling away, will presently be accepted by the Church 
at large, and recognised as “the faith which was once for 
all delivered to the saints.” 


Ill. The Office of the Church with regard to Holy 
Scripture. 


There is one clause of the Article on which nothing 
has yet been said, viz. that which states that the 
Church is a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ. 
A twofold office is here assigned to her. She is (a) a 
witness, as testifying to us what books are to be regarded 
as Scripture, for “in the name of Holy Scripture we do 
understand those Canonical books of the Old Testament 
of whose authority was never any doubt in the Church ” 
(Article VI.), and also as declaring to us what is the 
meaning of Scripture; for, as we have already seen, she 
“hath authority in controversies of faith.” Besides this, 
she is (b) a keeper of holy writ; for just as to the Jews of 

1 Cf. Salmon’s Jnfallibility of the Church, p. 46 seq. 

2 Theodoret, Meclesiastical History, bl. II. e. xvi. 

8 Of William of Occam, Dial. bk. V. par. i. c. 28. I owe this and 
the previous reference to Zhe Church LHistorical Society Lectwres, Series 
ii. p. 78, a valuable lecture on the ‘‘Teaching Power of the Church,” by 
Professor W, E. Collins, 
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old “ were committed the oracles of God” (Rom. iii. 2), 
so now that there is a “ New Testament” as well as an 
“ Old,” the completed Canon is to be regarded as a treasure 
committed to the custody of the Church, who is respon- 
sible for preserving it entire, and free from admixture 
with other books, as well as for transmitting it and 
proclaiming it to each generation in turn. It is in these 
ways that the Church fulfils her office as “a witness and 
a keeper of holy writ,’ and from what has now been said 
the respective offices of the Church and Holy Scripture 
may be clearly seen. The Church is the ordained teacher 
of truth; Holy Scripture is the eriterion of truth by 
which the doctrines of the Church are proved and tested. 
To make Scripture, in the first instance, the teacher, is 
entirely to mistake its true office and function. The 
Gospels were written, not to convert unbelievers, but that 
those who had been already orally instructed (ze. who 
had received the teaching of the Church) might know 
the certainty of those things which they had been 
taught... So also the Epistles were addressed to 
regularly organised Churches, and were written to 
confirm those who had previously received apostolic 
teaching. Indeed, it is everywhere the case that “ the 
Bible assumes the existence of a living instructor in the 
truth, who will indoctrinate us into the rudiments of it, 
and refer us to the Scriptures themselves for the proof 
of what he teaches. If the instructor is dispensed with, 
and the disciple thrown back merely on the Bible and 
his natural faculties, he will be very liable to stumble, 
and almost certain to do so as regards those more 
recondite definitions of doctrine which the Church’s 
experience of heresies has shown her to be necessary, 
and has taught her to make.”* These offices of “ the 


1See S. Luke i. 1-4. 
2 Goulburn’s Holy Catholic Church, p. 294. 
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Church to teach, the Bible to prove,” may be illustrated 
from the incident recorded in Acts viii. 26-40. The 
Ethiopian eunuch was “sitting in his chariot, and was 
reading the prophet Isaiah.” He was, then, in posses- 
sion of the Scriptures, and, according to the rather foolish 
saying, “the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants,” these ought to have been sufficient for him. 
But plainly they were not; for in answer to Philip’s 
question, “ Understandest thou what thou readest ?” the 
answer is returned, “ How can I, except someone should 
guide me ?” and this is followed by the further question, 
“Of whom speaketh the prophet this? Of himself, or 
of some other?” Something more was needed than the 
possession of the Scriptures, and that something was 
supplied by Philip, the representative of the ecclesia 
docens, who “ opened his mouth, and beginning from this 
scripture preached unto him Jesus.” Here we see the 
Church at work, and the right method to be followed, as 
it is seen throughout the Acts of the Apostles, where we 
everywhere find them stating the facts, and teaching with 
authority, while they prove their statements from the 
Scriptures, and refer their hearers to these as confirming 
them.t And if this method was employed when only the 
Old Testament was in existence, it seems natural to 
suppose that much more should it be followed now, when 
the fuller revelation is also committed to writing.” 


1See Acts ii. 14-36, iii, 12-26, xiii. 16-42, xvii. 2, 38, 11, xviii. 28, 
2 See on this subject Gore’s Roman Catholic Claims, c. iii. and iv. 


ARTICLE 


De autoritate Conciliorwm 
Generaliwn. 


Generalia Concilia sine jussu et 
voluntate principum congregari non 
possunt, et ubi convenerint, quia 
ex hominibus constant, qui non 
omnes spiritu et verbo Dei reguntur, 
et errare possunt, et interdum 
errarunt, etiam in his que ad 
normam pietatis pertinent: ideo 
que ab illis constituuntur, ut ad 
salutem necessaria, neque robur 
habent, neque autoritatem, nisi 
ostendi possint e sacris literis 
esse desumpta. 


XXI 


Of the authority of Genera 
Councils. 


General Councils may not be 
gathered together without the 
commandment and will of princes. 
And when they be gathered to- 
gether (forasmuch as they be an 
assembly of men, whereof all be 
not governed with the spirit and 
word of God) they may err, and 
sometime have erred, even in 
things pertaining unto God, 
Wherefore things ordained by 
them as necessary to salvation, 
have neither strength nor autho- 
rity, unless it may be declared 
that they be taken out of Holy 
Scripture. 


SincE the Forty-two Articles were first published in 
1553 this Article has remained practically unchanged.? 
But before publication a clause had been wisely omitted 
from the close of it, which, as we find from the MS. signed 
by the six royal chaplains,? had stood in the original 
draft : “ Possunt reges et pii magistratus, non expectata 
conciliorum generalium sententia aut convocatione, in 

1 In the Hnglish edition of 1553 “‘ not only in worldly matters, but also ” 
stood before ‘“in things pertaining unto God.” There was nothing corre- 
sponding to these words in the Latin, and they were accordingly omitted 
in 1563. In the Latin ‘‘verbis Dei” stood in 1553 and 1568, being 


altered to the singular ‘‘ verbo” in 1571. 
2 State Papers, ‘‘ Domestic,” Edward VI. vol. xv. No. 28. 


and Hardwick, p. 283, 


Cf. p. 14, 
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republica sua juxta Dei verbum de rebus religionis 
constituere.” The gravest objection might have been 
taken to such a clause, and we may be thankful that 
it was withdrawn before the Articles were published. 

Perhaps no Article gains more than this from being 
read in the light of the history of the time when it was 
drawn up, and from being illustrated by contemporary 
documents. Had we nothing but the bare letter 
of the Article itself to consider, it might be plausibly 
maintained that by saying that “General Councils 
have erred,’ it condemns those Councils which the 
whole Church has ever reverenced as truly general, 
and expressing her mind, such as Nicexa (325), 
Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon 
(451). Nothing, however, is more certain than the 
fact that no such sweeping condemnation is intended, 
for contemporary with the Forty-two Articles, and 
drawn up to a great extent by the very same men who 
are responsible for them, is the Reformatio Legum Ecelest- 
asticarum ;1 and in this there is a remarkable section 
which runs parallel with the Article, amplifying its 
statements, and affording a practical exposition of 
it, and commentary upon its meaning. It runs as 
follows :— 


“ De concilus quid sentiendum. 


“Jam vero conciliis, potissimum generalibus, tametsi 
ingentem honorem libenter deferimus, ea tamen longe 
omnia infra Scripturarum canonicarum dignitatem ponenda 
judicamus: sed et inter ipsa concilia magnum discrimen 
ponimus. Nam quedam illorum, qualia sunt precipua 
illa quatuor, Nicenum, Constantinopolitanum primum, 
Ephesinum, et Chalcedonense, magna cum reverentia 
amplectimur et suscipimus. Quod quidem judicium de 

1 See p. 28 seq. 
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multis aliis que postea celebrata sunt ferimus, in quibus 
videmus et confitemur sanctissimos patres de beata et 
summa ‘Trinitate, de Jesu Christo Domino et servatore 
nostro, et humana redemptione per eum procurata, juxta 
Scripturas divinas multa gravissime et perquam sancte 
constituisse. Quibus tamen non aliter fidem nostram 
obligandam esse censemus, nisi quatenus ex Scripturis 
sanctis confirmari possint. Nam _ concilia nonnulla 
interdum errasse, et contraria inter sese definivisse, 
partim in actionibus juris, partim etiam in _ fide, 
manifestum est. Itaque legantur concilia quidem cum 
honore atque Christiana reverentia, sed interim ad 
Scripturarum piam certam rectamque regulam examin- 
entur.” + 

The Article must beyond question be interpreted by 
this longer statement. It is certain, therefore, that it 
does not intend to cast any slur upon those Councils 
which are received “magna cum reverentia,” but that 
it uses the term “General Councils” in a loose and ~ 
popular way, of Councils which claimed to be “ general,” 
as well as of those which are truly representative of the 
mind of the whole Church. The necessity for such an 
Article is seen in the circumstances of the time. From 
the early days of Luther, the Reformers, both on the 
Continent and in England, had persistently appealed to a 
free General Council, and finally the Pope (Paul III.) 
had been driven, in 1545, to summon a “General Council.” 
But (1) it was called by the Pope alone, who claimed the 
right to cite to it, in person or by proxy, the king of 
England among other Christian princes;? and (2) it 
consisted only of bishops of the Roman obedience. It 
was therefore not such a Council as the Reformers could 
regard as truly “ general,” or feel themselves compelled 


1 Ref. Legum Eccles., De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica, c. xiv, 
2 Cf, Dixon’s History of the Church of England, vol. i. p. 425. 
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to accept. But in view of the fact that it was actually 
being held when the Articles were drawn up, and that 
its decrees were certain to be appealed to as authorita- 
tive by the opponents of the Reformation, it was import- 
ant that in the Anglican formulary a statement should 
be found, asserting, in terms such as would justify a 
refusal to be bound by the decisions of Trent, the 
abstract position maintained with regard to “ the authority 
of General Councils.” 

Three principal statements are made concerning 
them— 

1. They may not be gathered together without the 
consent of princes. 

2. They are liable tc err. 

3. As a matter of history they actually have erred. 


I. They may not be gathered together without the 
consent of Princes. 


General Councils may not (non possunt) be 
gathered together without the commandment 
and will of princes. It is sometimes inferred from 
the Latin “non possunt” that what is here meant is 
that as a matter of fact they cannot be so gathered 
together. This appears doubtful, for it is more probable 
that “non possunt” means “cannot lawfully,” 2.e. “ may 
not.”+ But, however this may be, either statement 
is true, for princes alone have it in their power to 
compel or to prohibit the attendance of their subjects, 
and therefore obviously have the right not only to be 
consulted as a matter of courtesy, but also to say 


1Cf. Article XX., where ‘‘nec exponere potest” is equivalent to 
‘neither may it so expound,” and XXXVII., where ‘‘ Leges civiles 
possunt,” etc. can only mean as the English renders it, ‘‘ the laws of the 
realm may punish,” ete, 
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whether a Council shall or shall not be held* Asa 
matter of history there is no question that all the 
early General Councils were summoned by the Emperor 
and not by the Pope. Indeed, the idea of a General 
Council seems to have originated, not with the Church, 
but with the Emperor; and although, after the decline 
of the Empire and the division of Europe into several 
kingdoms, since there was no longer any one supreme 
power, capable of commanding and enforcing the attend- 
ance of bishops from various countries, it was natural 
that the Pope, whose power was steadily growing, should 
not only preside at the Council when summoned, but 
actually issue the invitations to it; yet it stands to 
reason that even so this could only be properly done 
with “the consent of princes.” 4 


1 As a matter of fact, even so late as 1870 the various Governments of 
modern Europe played an important part in determining whether or no 
the ‘‘ Vatican Council” should be held. See Purcell’s Life of Archbishop 
Manning, vol. ii. ¢. Xvi. 

2 That of Nicea by Constantine I. ; Constantinople by Theodosius I. ; 
Ephesus by Theodosius II. ; Chalcedon, aé the request and instigation of 
Pope Leo I., by Marcian. So the second Council of Constantinople (553) 
was summoned by the Emperor Justinian, and the third (680) by Con- 
stantine Pogonatus ; so also the Synod of Nicwa (787), regarded by both 
the Greeks and Latins as the seventh General Council, was summoned 
by the Empress Irene. Thus every Council which has any fair claim to 
represent the undivided Church was called together ‘‘ with the command- 
ment and will of princes.” 

8 «‘ The conception of a General Council did not give rise to Nicea, but 
wice versa,” Robertson’s Athanasius, p. lxxv., and there can be little doubt 
that the idea of the Council was due to Constantine himself. Cf. Church 
Historical Lectures, Series 2, p. 164. 

4 So early as 1533 the question was raised in England in consequence of 
Henry VIII.’s appeal from the Pope to a General Council, and a declara- 
tion was put forth signed by nine bishops and four other divines to the effect 
that though in old times Councils were ‘called and gathered together by 
the Emperor’s commandment. .. . Yet now, forasmuch that the empire 
of Rome and the monarchy of the same has no such general dominion, but 
that many princes have absolute power in their own realms, and a whole 
entire monarchy, no other prince may by his authority call a General 


35 
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IL. General Councils are liable to err. 


When they be gathered together (forasmuch 
as they be an assembly of men, whereof all be 
not governed with the spirit and word of God) 
they may err. On this matter the verdict of history 
is conclusive. Had we not the experience of the past 
to teach us, it might have seemed, a priori, probable that 
God would not have allowed a body that is summoned as 
representative of the whole Church to err. But as it 
is, there can be no question on the subject. The record 
of Councils, summoned as “General” ones and con- 
ducted with proper forms, is often a painful one to 
read; and the exhibitions of human passion and pre- 
judice sometimes exhibited in them have certainly 
shown that all their members are not, necessarily 
“governed by the spirit of God.” Moreover, they have 
always been treated by the Church as lable to err, 
for many of them have been reviewed by later Councils, 
and sometimes their verdicts have been reversed.? 


Council”’ (Collier, Records, xxxviii.). Three years later a more authorita- 
tive ‘‘ judgment concerning General Councils” was put forth by Convoca- 
tion, in which the divines of both houses gave their opinion that “‘ neither 
the Bishop of Rome ne any one prince, of what estate, degree, or pre- 
eminence soever he be, may, by his own authority, call, indict, or summon 
nny General Council, without the express consent, assent, and agreement 
of the residue of Christian princes, and especially such as have within 
their own realms and seignories imperium merwm, that is to say, of such 
as have the whole, entire, and supreme government and authority over all 
their subjects, without knowledging or recognising of any other supreme 
power or authority,” Burnet, I. 1. p. 301 seq. 

1$ee the letter of Pope Julius in Athanasius, Apologia contra 
Avianos, § 20-25. In this Julius says that it is unreasonable that 
what has been established by Councils should be set aside by ‘‘a few 
individuals,” but treats the decision of Councils as liable to be reviewed 
by others, referring to the Council of Niceea as having decided that this 
should be done (see Robertson’s note, im loc. and p. lxxvi.). 

* Thus the ‘‘ Latrocinium ” was summoned as a General Council, but 
its decisions were reversed by the Council of Chalcedon, 451. So also in 
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Thus the Article is perfectly justified, not only in its 
second statement, but also in its third. 


Ill. As a matter of History, General Councils have erred. 


That they sometime have erred, even in things 
pertaining unto God (etiam in his que ad normam 
pietatis pertinent), is a matter which can easily be shown 
when it is remembered that the Article is referring to any 
Councils which claimed to be General. Thus Ariminum 
and Seleucia were summoned as General Councils 
representative of the whole Christian world, but they 
went fatally wrong “even in things pertaining to God.” 
The same is true of many later Councils; and if the 
position taken up in Articles VI. and XX. with regard 
to Holy Scripture is sound, there can be no doubt that 
the closing words of the Article now under consideration 
are justified, and that things ordained by them as 
necessary to salvation have neither strength 
nor authority, unless it may be declared that 
they be taken out of Holy Scripture. 

The language of the Article itself and all that has 
here been said in the commentary upon it, is, of course, 
only one side of the whole truth about Councils, and 
that the least pleasant to dwell upon. It must never 
be forgotten that there is another side, and that the 
Church owes very much to the work of Councils which 
were truly “General” and representative. Nor has the 
Church of England been slow to acknowledge this. The 
language of the Reformatio Legum Lceclesiasticarum has 


the Iconoclastic Controversy, the seventh Council of Constantinople (754) 
condemned image-worship ; but its decrees were reversed by the second 
Council of Nicea, which sanctioned the practice in 787. Frankfort 
(794) condemned the practice, but the eighth of Constantinople (869) 
sanctioned it. 
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been already cited. The Homily “ Against peril of 
Idolatry ” speaks of the six Councils which were allowed 
and received of all men; and it may be added that by 
an Act of Parliament passed in the first year of 
Elizabeth’s reign it was determined that “nothing is to 
be adjudged heresy, but that which heretofore has been so 
adjudged by the authority of the Canonical Scriptures, 
or the first four General Councils, or some other General 
Council, wherein the same has been declared heresy by 
the express word of Scripture.” + 

The question remains, How is it to be known whether 
a Council is truly “ General” and representative of the 
mind of the whole Church? To this it is believed that 
no answer can be returned at the moment. However 
large may be the number of the bishops present, no 
guarantee is thereby afforded that they faithfully 
represent the mind of the universal Church. That 
which alone can show this,is the after-reception of the 
decisions of the Council by the different parts of the 
Church. Where the decisions win their way to uni- 
versal acceptance, there we have the needful guarantee 
that the Council has faithfully reflected the mind of the 
universal Church, and we may well be content to believe 
that the Council has not erred. But “the inerrancy of 
a Council can never be guaranteed at the moment. The 
test of the value of a Council is its after-reception by 
the Church.” ? 


1] Eliz. cap. 1. Some Anglican divines, as Hooker and Andrews, 
seem to recognise but fowr General Councils ; others, as Field and 
Hammond, recognise siz. See Palmer’s Z'reatise on the Church, part IV. 
c. ix, 

2 Bishop Forbes On the Articles, p. 298. On this, which is some- 
times called the Gallican theory of the test of the authority of General 
Councils, see Sir W. Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, part IV. c¢. vii.; 
R. L. Ottley, Doctrine of the Incarnation, vol. i. p. 821 seqg.; and Church 
Historical Society Lectwres, series 2, p. 147 seq. 
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De Purgatorio. 


Doctrina Romanensium de Pur- 
gatorio, de Indulgentiis, de venera- 
tione et adoratione tum Imaginum 
tum Reliquiarum, nec non de invo- 
catione Sanctorum, res est futilis, 
inaniter conficta, et nullis Scrip- 
turarum testimoniis innititur, imo 


Of Purgatory. 

The Romish doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping, 
and Adoration, as well of Images, 
as of Reliques, and also invocation 
of Saints, is a fond thing, vainly 
invented, and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather 


verbo Dei! contradicit, repugnant to the word of God. 


THis Article differs in one important poit from the 
original one as first published in 1553, for in that the 
teaching condemned was termed “the doctrine of school- 
authors” (doctrina scholasticorum). The effect of the 
substitution of “the Romish doctrine” (doctrina Roman- 
ensium, 1563) for this is to make the Article condemn 
a present current form of teaching rather than the formal 
system of doctors whose day was past.? 

There is another matter in the history of the Article 
which deserves to be noticed, viz. that in the Article 
as originally drafted was included a condemnation of the 
scholastic doctrine de precatione pro defunctis. These words 
are found in the MS. signed by the six royal chaplains, 


1 The edition of 1553 has ‘‘ perniciose contradicit” ; but the adverb was 
struck out in 1563, there being nothing corresponding to it in the English 
Article. 

2 ««The words ‘Romanenses’ and ‘ Romaniste’ were already used as far 
back as 1520 by Luther and Ulrich von Hutten, to designate the extreme 
medieval party.” —Hardwick, p. 410. 

3 See above, p. 13 and p. 529, 
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but they disappeared before the Article was published,—a 
fact which is highly significant, as it shows that the Church 
of England deliberately abstained from seeming to express 
any condemnation of the practice of praying for the 
departed, and that it is impossible to strain the words of 
this Article on Purgatory to indicate such a condemnation." 

With regard to the doctrines here condemned, it is 
important to bear in mind that when the Article was 
originally drawn up, and even when it was revised and 
republished in 1563, none of them had been considered 
by the Council of Trent. The Article cannot, then, have 
been deliberately aimed at the formal decrees of that 
Council; and, as a matter of fact, the decrees on these 
particular subjects, which were published during the last 
session of the Council in December 1563, were drawn up 
with studied moderation, and some of the strong language 
of our Article could hardly be truthfully said to apply to 
the doctrine as stated in them, though it certainly was 
not one whit too strong in its condemnation of the 
current practice and teaching which the Reformers had 
before them. It will be convenient at this point to 
quote so much of the Tridentine decree as bears on the 
subject before us, as the language used in it bears striking 
testimony to the existence of the errors which called 
forth the vigorous protest of our own Reformers. 

On Purgatory the decree simply lays down that “ there 
is a Purgatory, and that the souls there retained are 
relieved by the suffrages of the faithful, but chiefly by 
the acceptable sacrifice of the altar.” It then proceeds: 
“Among the uneducated vulgar, let the more difficult 
and subtle questions, and those which tend not to edifi- 


1 Tt follows from this that the subject of prayer for the departed does 
not come before us for consideration here. Reference may, however, be 
made to an article on ‘‘the Church of England and Prayers for the 
Departed” in the Church Quarterly Review, vol. x. p, 1. 
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cation, and seldom contribute aught towards piety, be 
kept back from popular discourses. Neither let them 
suffer the public mention and treatment of uncertain 
points, or such as look like falsehood. But those things 
which tend to a certain kind of curiosity or superstition, 
or which savour of filthy lucre, let them prohibit as 
scandals and stumbling-blocks of the faithful.” + 

With regard to Pardons, it was stated that as the 
power of granting indulgences was granted by Christ to 
His Church, the use of them was to be retained; and 
those were to be anathematised who either assert that 
they are useless, or who deny that there is in the Church 
the power of granting them. “In granting them, how- 
ever, it desires that, according to the ancient and 
approved custom in the Church, moderation be observed, 
lest by excessive facility ecclesiastical discipline be 
enervated. And desiring the amendment and correction 
of the abuses which have crept into these matters, and 
by occasion of which this excellent name of indulgences 
is blasphemed by heretics, it ordains generally by this 
decree, that all evil gains for the: obtaining of them, 
whence a most abundant cause of abuses among Christian 
people has been derived, be utterly abolished. But as 
regards other matters which have proceeded from super- 
stition, ignorance, irreverence, or from any other cause, 


1“*Cum Catholica Ecclesia . . . docuerit Purgatorium esse, animasque 
ibi detentas, fidelium suffragiis, potissimum vero acceptabili altaris sacri- 
ficio juvari ; precipit sancta Synodus Episcopis ut sanam de Purgatorio 
doctrinam, a sanctis Patribus et sacris Conciliis traditam, a Christi fidelibus 
eredi, teneri, doceri, et ubique predicari, diligenter studeant. Apud 
rudem vero plebem difficiliores ac subtiliores questiones, queeque ad edifi- 
cationem non faciunt, et ex quibus plerumque nulla fit pictatis accessio, 
a popularibus concionibus secludantur. Incerta item, vel que specie falsi 
laborant, evulgari, ac tractari non permittant. Ea vero, que ad curiosi- 
tatem quamdam, aut superstitionem spectant, vel turpe lucrum sapiunt, 
tanquam scandala, et fidelium offendicula prohibeant.”—Cone, Trid., 
Sess. xxy., Deeretwin de Purgatorio. 
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since, by reason of the manifold corruptions in the 
places and provinces where the said abuses are com- 
mitted, they cannot conveniently be specially prohibited ; 
it commands all bishops diligently to collect all abuses 
of this nature, and report them in the first provincial 
synod,” ete.} 

On the adoration of wmages and relics it says that due 
honour and veneration is to be awarded to the images of 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, “not that any 
virtue or divinity is believed to be in them, on account 
of which they are to be worshipped; or that anything is 
to be asked of them; or that confidence is to be reposed 
in images, as was done of old by the heathen, who placed 
their hope in idols; but because the honour which is 
shown to them is referred to the prototypes which they 
represent; so that by the images which we kiss, and 
before which we uncover the head and prostrate our- 
selves, we adore Christ, and venerate the saints whose 
similitude they bear. .. . And if any abuses have crept 
in amongst these holy and salutary observances, the holy 


1 “Cum potestas conferendi Indulgentias a Christo ecclesiz concessa sit, 
atque hujusmodi potestate, divinitus sibi tradita, antiquissimis etiam 
temporibus illa usa fuerit; sacrosancta Synodus indulgentiarum usum, 
Christiano populo maxime salutarem et sacrorum Conciliorum auctoritate 
probatum, in ecclesia retinendum esse docet, et precipit, eosque anathe- 
mate damnat, qui aut inutiles esse asserunt, vel eas concedendi in ecclesia 
potestatem esse negant. In his tamen concedendis moderationem juxta 
veterem et probatam in ecclesia consuetudinem adhiberi cupit ; ne nimia 
facilitate ecclesiastica disciplina enervetur. Abusus vero, qui in his irrep- 
serunt, quorum occasione insigne hoc Indulgentiarum nomen ab hereticis 
blasphematur, emendatos et correctos cupiens, presenti decreto generaliter 
statuit pravos questus omnes pro his consequendis, unde plurima in 
Christiano populo abusuum causa fluxit, omnino obolendos esse. Ozeteros 
vero, qui ex superstitione, ignorantia, irreverentia, aut aliunde quomodo- 
cumque provenerunt, cum ob multipliceslocorum et provinciarum, apud 
quas hicommittuntur, corruptelas commode nequeant specialiter prohiberi ; 
mandat omnibus Episcopis, ut diligenter quisque hujusmodi abusus eccle- 
siz sue colligat, eosque in prima synodo provinciali referat,” ete.—Con- 
tinuatio Sessionis xxv., Decretum de Indulgentiis. 
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Synod earnestly desires that they be utterly abolished ; 
y y 
in such wise that no images conducive to false doctrine, 
and furnishing occasion of dangerous error to the unedu- 
cated, be set up. . . . Moreover, in the invocation of 
saints, the veneration of relics, and the sacred use of 
images, every superstition shall be removed, all filthy 
lucre be abolished, finally all lasciviousness be avoided ; 
in such wise that figures shall not be painted or adorned 
with a wantonness of beauty, nor shall men pervert the 
celebration of the saints and the visitation of relics into 
revellings and drunkenness; as if festivals were cele- 
brated to the honour of saints by luxury and wanton- 
ness.” + 
So on the subject of invocation of saints the Council 
enjoins that the people be taught “that the saints reign- 
ing with Christ offer their prayers for men to God, and 
that it is good and useful to invoke them as suppliants, 
and to resort to their prayers, aid, and help for obtain- 
ing benefits from God through His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who alone is our Redeemer and Saviour; and that 
1“‘Tmaginibus Christi, Deipare Virginis, et aliorum sanctorum in 
templis presertim habendas et retinendas, eisque debitum honorem et 
venerationem impertiendam, non quod credatur inesse aliqua in iis 
Divinitas, vel virtus, propter quam sint colende ; vel quod ab eis sit 
aliquid petendum ; vel quod fiducia in imaginibus sit figenda, veluti olim 
fiebat a gentibus, que in idolis spem suam collocabant; sed quoniam honos 
qui eis exhibetur, refertur ad prototypa, que ille representant : ita ut per 
imagines que osculamur, et coram quibus caput aperimus et procum- 
bimus, Christum adoremus, et sanctos, quorum ille similitudinem gerunt 
veneremur. ... In has autem sanctas et salutares observationes, si qui 
abusus irrepserint, eos prorsus aboleri sancta Synodus vehementer cupit, 
ita ut nulle falsi dogmatis imagines, et rudibus periculosi erroris occa- 
sionem prebentes, statuantur. . . . Omnis porro superstitio in sanctorum 
invocatione, Reliquiarum veneratione, et imaginum sacro usu tollatur, 
omnis turpis questus eliminetur, omnis denique lascivia vitetur, ita ut 
procaci venustate imagines non pingantur, nec ornentur, et sanctorum 
celebratione, et reliquiarum visitatione homines ad comessationes atque 


ebrietates non abutantur, quasi festi dies in honorem sanctorum per 
luxum, ac lasciviam agantur.”—Sess, xxv. De Invocutione, ete 
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they think impiously who deny that the saints, who enjoy 
eternal happiness in heaven, are to be invoked; or who 
assert either that they do not pray for men, or that the 
invocation of them to pray for each of us in particular 
is idolatry; or that it is repugnant to the word of God, 
and is opposed to the honour of the one Mediator 
between God and men, Christ Jesus; or that it is a fond 
thing to supplicate orally or inwardly those who reign in 
heayen.”} 

It is impossible to read these extracts without feeling 
how gross must have been the abuses which called forth 
such language, and it would be unfair to neglect to take 
into account the fact that our own Article was drawn 
up prior to these definitions and the practical reforms 
which the Council of Trent endeavoured to bring about. 
We proceed now to the consideration of the “ Romish 
doctrines” condemned in the Article. Four of them are 
specified. 

1. Purgatory. 

2. Pardons. 

3. Adoration of images and relics. 

4. Invocation of saints. 


J. Purgatory. 
The Romish doctrine of Purgatory ... is a 


1... “Docentes eos, sanctos una cum Christo regnantes, orationes 
suas pro hominibus Deo offerre: bonum atque utile esse suppliciter eos 
invocare, et ob beneficia impetranda a Deo per filium ejus Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum, qui solus noster Redemptor, et Salvator est, ad 
eorum orationes, opem, auxiliumque confugere: illos vero, qui negant 
sanctos, eterna felicitate in ccelo fruentes, invocandos esse; aut qui 
asserunt, vel illos pro hominibus non orare, vel eorum, ut pro nobis etiam 
singulis orent, invocationem esse idolatriam, vel pugnare cum verbo Dei, 
adversarique honori unius mediatoris Dei et hominum Jesu Christi; vel 
stultum esse, in coelo regnantibus voce vel mente supplicare, inipie sentire,” 
ete. —b, 
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fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon 
no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the word of God. It will be convenient to con- 
sider this subject under the two following heads: (a) the 
history of the doctrine; (0) the scriptural arguments on 
the subject. 

(a) The History of the Doctrine.—During the first 
three centuries there are only to be found a few traces 
of a belief in anything like a purgatory between death 
and judgment. Three indications of such a belief are all 
that can fairly be claimed during this period, two of 
which come to us from the same quarter and from a 
Montanistic source. 

Tertullian in his treatise De Anima, written after he 
had joined the Montanists, says that in Hades (penes 
inferos) there are rewards and punishments, as may be 
learnt from the parable of Dives and Lazarus; and as he 
interprets the words, “Thou shalt not come out thence 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing,” to mean that 
“small offences must be expiated by delay of resurrec- 
tion,” it is probable that he looked on the punishments 
as, at any rate, to some extent purgatorial.? 

To the same period belong the Acts of the martyr 
Perpetua and her companions, and in one of Perpetua’s 
visions we have what is generally taken to be an 
indication of a belief in something like a purgatory. 
Perpetua in her vision sees her brother Dinocrates, who 
had died early from a gangrene in the face, in a dark 
place, hot and thirsty, dirty and pale, with the wound 
still in his face. He is trying in vain to get at the 


1De Anima, c lviii.: ‘In summa, cum carcerem illum, quem 
evangelium demonstrat, inferos intellegimus, et novissimum quadrantem 
modicum quoque delictum mora resurrectionis illic luendum interpre- 
tamur, nemo dubitabit animam aliquid pensare penes inferos salva 
resurrectionis plenitudine per carnem quoque.” Cf. ¢. xxxv. 
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water in a “ piscina,” the rim of which is above his head. 
Perpetua, grieving for her brother, prays much for him, 
and in a subsequent vision she sees him cleansed, well 
clothed, and refreshed. Only the scar remains where the 
wound was. The rim of the piscina is lowered to his 
waist; he drinks out of a golden goblet that never fails, 
and departs to play after the manner of children with 
glee. “Then,” she adds, “I understood that he was 
released from punishment.” + 

This certainly looks very much like a belief in a 
purgatory, and it is so understood by Augustine” But 
this interpretation of the vision is not unquestioned, as 
some take it to mean that Dinocrates had died un- 
baptized, and was therefore in a place of torment? If, 
however, we admit the view that it does refer to a 
purgatory, a vision such as this must be allowed to 
be a very precarious ground on which to base the 
doctrine. y 

The third passage is in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria (200), where, in speaking of Hades, he says 
that “the punishments of God are saving and reformatory, 
and lead to repentance.” 4 

Beyond these it is thought that no passage can fairly 
be quoted as implying a belief in a purgatory between 
death and judgment till we come to the fourth century. 
For though Origen undoubtedly believed in temporary 
chastisements after death, and in a cleansing by fire, yet 
this does not seem to have been placed by him le/ore 
the judgment, Rather, it 7s the judgment, through 
which all men have to pass,and by which those in need of 

1 Passio S. Perpetwce, os. vii. viii. 2 De Anima ad Renatum, I. x. 

3 It is so taken by Prof. J. Armitage Robinson, Texts and Studies, 
I. p. 29; ef. Dr. Mason’s Lectures on Purgatory, The State of the Faithful 
Departed, Invocation of Saints (1901), p. 23. 

4 Stromatets, VI. c. vi. § 46: érel cwrhpror kal madeurixal at Koddces 
Tod Qeod els Ertorpodyy dyovow. See, further, Mason (op. cit.), p. 3 seq. 
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purification are at once both chastened and _ healed. 
But there can be no doubt, (1) that the whole Church 
from the very first practised and encouraged prayers for 
the departed; and (2) that the judgment day was 
commonly regarded as a fiery ordeal, such as that spoken 
of by S. Paul in 1 Cor. iii, 13, through which all 
would have to pass, some passing through the fire 
unharmed, others suffering loss, but none failing who 
were built on the right foundation. This, however, is 
very different from purgatory. Not only is it placed at 
the judgment, whereas the purgatorial fire is regarded as 
cleansing those subjected to it before the final award is 
made at the judgment day, but, further, it is an ordeal 
through which all, the greatest saints and the greatest 
sinners, will have to pass, while purgatory is not for the 
saints, who are supposed to pass straight to the beatific 
vision, nor for those who die out of a state of grace, 
whose final condemnation is assured, but only for those 
who die in grace, but in a state of imperfect sanctification. 
Nor does prayer for the departed by any means 
involve of necessity a belief in purgatory. Indeed, 
many of the prayers of the early Christians are quite 
inconsistent with it, for they include petitions for the 
Blessed Virgin and other great saints, of whom no one 
would venture to maintain that they were in purgatory. 
Passing on to the fourth century we still find but few 
traces of a belief in the doctrine in question, nor is there 
anything authoritative laid down concerning it. Indeed, 
the hesitating and varying language employed by &%. 
Augustine early in the fifth century shows clearly that 
he did not regard it as a formal doctrine of the Church, 
but only at best as a “pious opinion.”? Thus in his 
Encheiridion, published in 416, he speaks of it as “ not 
1 See Bp. Westcott in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iv. 


p. 188. 
2 Of. Mason, p. 29 seq. 
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incredible.”* But in his great work, De Civitate Dei, 
issued a few years later (426), he speaks more strongly 
in favour of it, though even here his language is not 
altogether consistent. In Book xxl ¢ xiii, after 
speaking of the opinion of some who “would have all 
punishments after death to be purgatorial,’ he says 
definitely that “ temporary punishments are suffered by 
some in this life only, by others after death, by others 
both now and then; but all of them before the last and 
strictest judgment. But of those who suffer temporary 
punishments after death, all are not doomed to those 
everlasting pains which are to follow that judgment; 
for to some, as we have already said, what is not 
remitted in this world is remitted in the next, that is, 
they are not punished with the eternal judgment of the 
world to come.”? But after speaking thus positively he 
elsewhere utters a note of hesitation on the subject, for 
in ec. xxvii of the same book he writes as follows: 
“Tf it be said that in the interval of time between the 
death of this body and that last day of judgment and 
retribution which shall follow the resurrection, the 
spirits of the dead shall be exposed to a fire of such a 
nature that it shall not affect those who have not in 
this life indulged in such pleasures and pursuits as shall 
be consumed like wood, hay, stubble, but shall affect 
those others who have carried with them structures of 
that kind—if it be said that such worldliness, being 
venial, shall be consumed in the fire of tribulation here 


1 Encheiridion ad Laurent. ce. \xix. 

2 «Sed temporarias poenas alii in hac vita tantum, alii post mortem, 
alii et nunc et tunc, verumtamen ante judicium illud severissimum novis- 
simumque patiuntur, Non autem omnes veniunt in sempiternas penas, 
que post illud judicium sunt future, qui post mortem sustinent 
temporales. Nam quibusdam, quod in isto non remittitur, remitti in 
futuro seculo, id est, ne futuri seculi eterno supplicio puniantur, jam 
supra diximus,”—De Civitate Det, XXI. ¢. xiii. 


me 
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only, or here and hereafter both, or here that it may not 
be hereafter, I do not argue against it, for perhaps it 
is true.”* Plainly there was no formal doctrine of the 
Church on the subject when a Father of the weight and 
learning of Augustine could write in this way; and 
not till a century and a half after his death do we find 
anything approaching to an assertion with any claim to 
authority. At the close of the sixth century Gregory the 
Great, in his “ Dialogues,” lays down distinctly that “a 
purgatorial fire before the judgment for certain light faults 
is to be believed.”* But even so this is only the dictum 
of a single writer, however great his authority may be, 
and it would seem that there is nothing which can be 
regarded as in any way a judgment of the Church upon 
the subject till we come to the Council of Florence in 
1439. At this Council the representatives of the 
Greeks were persuaded to admit that “the middle sort 
of souls were in a place of torment, but whether that 
were fire or darkness and tempest, or something else, 
they would not contend,’? and accordingly, when the 
decree of union was drawn up, it was asserted in it that 
“if such as be truly penitent die in the grace of God 
before they have made satisfaction for their sins by 

1 “Post istius sane corporis mortem, donec ad illum veniatur, qui post 
resurrectionem corporum futurus est damnationis et remunerationis 
ultimus dies, si hoc temporis intervallo spiritus defunctorum ejusmodi 
ignem dicuntur perpeti, quem non sentiant illi qui non habuerunt tales 
mores et amores in hujus corporis vita, ut eorum ligna, feenum, stipula 
consumatur, alii vero sentiant qui ejusmodi secum edificia portaverunt, 
sive ibi tantum, sive et hic et ibi, sive ideo hic ut non ibi, secularia, quarn- 
vis a damnatione venalia, concremantem ignem transitoriz tribulationis 
inveniant, non redarguo, quia forsitan verum est.” —Op. cit. c. xxvi. 

2 “Sed tamen de quibusdam levibus culpis esse ante judicium purga- 
torius ignis credendus est. Sed tamen hoe de parvis minimisque peccatis 
fieri posse credendum est; sicut est assiduus otiosus sermo, immoderatus 
risus,” ete.—Dial. IV. ¢. xxxix. See, further, Mason, p. 39 seq. 


3“ Ai Oe pwéoa brdpxovor mev ev Bacavicrnply Kal elre wOp éorly, cire 
Gdpos Kal Bvedra, elre Te Erepov, ov Svapepbuela.—Concil. Hlorent. Sess. xxv: 
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worthy fruits of penance, their souls are purged after 
death with purgatorial punishments.”! But long before 
this decree was issued the doctrine had been universally 
accepted throughout the West, and had assumed a 
prominence which led to the gravest practical results. 
The original teaching had been strangely and terribly 
corrupted. “It had come to take the place of a living 
faith in the eternal pains of hell in the case of most 
men: there was a perfect traffic in masses for the souls, 
and men fancied that by leaving money to the Church 
at the hour of death and at the expense of their heirs, 
they might purchase mitigation or exemption from pains 
which in degree, though not in duration, were said to 
equal the pains of hell”? It is, unhappily, only too 
easy to illustrate the truth of these words from known 
and admitted facts of history and from documents which 
were before those who drew up our Articles; but since 
the existence of such abuses in connection with the 
doctrine is so universally acknowledged, there is no need 
to cite evidence of it here. 

(6) The Scriptural arguments on the subject.—It is now 
generally admitted by Roman Catholic writers that 


1«¢Si vere pcenitentes in Dei charitate decesserint, antequam dignis 
penitentie fructibus de commissis satisfecerint et omissis, eorum animas 
penis purgatoriis post mortem purgari.”—Eugenii IV. Bulla Unionis, 
Labbe and Cossart, vol. vii. p. 422. On the Council of Florence see 
Plumptre’s Spirits in Prison, p. 296 seg., and Creighton’s History of the 
Papacy, vol. ii. p. 179 seg. It is well known how the representatives of 
the Greeks were received on their return to Constantinople, and how the 
decrees were rejected throughout the East. But in spite of this the 
Greek Church of the present day, though not formally committed to a 
doctrine of purgatory, and while guarding itself against the notion of a 
matertal fire, appears generally to teach that there is a process of purifica- 
tion after death, and that the souls of the departed profit by the 
Eucharists, prayers, and alms of the living, and are thereby freed from 
the bonds of Hades, See Plumptre, /.c., and Winer, Confessions of 
Christendom, p, 312. 

2 Bp. Forbes On the Articles, p. 809. 
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there is but little in Holy Scripture which can be 
quoted as bearing directly upon the doctrine. Of the 
“twenty passages” of which Bellarmine boasts, there 
are very few which any controversialist would venture 
to cite at the present day. Indeed, some of them are 
so weak (eg. “We went through jive and water, and 
Thou broughtest out into a wealthy place”) that they 
only indicate into what desperate straits the man who 
could urge them as serious arguments was driven in 
order to find any scriptural proof whatever. It is not 
too much to say that, when once it is recognised that 
prayer for the departed does not necessarily involve 
any belief in purgatory,? there are not more than 
three or four passages which require any consideration 
whatever. 

The following are perhaps the most important, and 
are sometimes quoted at the present day, as implying a 
terminable punishment, which is said to be purgatorial 
only, after death :— 

S. Matt. v. 26: “ Thou shalt by no means come out 
thence till thou hast paid the last farthing.” Cf. 
S. Luke xii. 59. 

S. Matt. xviii. 34: “His lord delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay all that was due. So like- 
wise shall also my heavenly Father do unto you,” ete. 

S. Matt. xii. 32: “It shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, nor in that which is to come.” 


1 De Purgatorw, I. c. xv. The twenty passages are these,—ten from 
the Old Testament and ten from the New Testament,—2 Mace. xii. 44 ; 
Tobit iv. 17; 1 Sam. xxxi. 18; Ps. xxxviii. 1, lxvi. 12; Is. iv. 4, 
ix. 18; Mic. vii. 8, 9; Zech. ix. 11; Mal. iii. 8 ; S. Matt. xii. 32 ; 1 Cor. iii. 
12-15, xv. 29; S. Matt. v. 25, 26, vy. 22; S. Luke xvi. 9, xxiii. 48 ; 
Acts ii, 24; Phil. ii. 10; Rev. v. 3. See the discussion of them in 
op. cit. ¢, iii.—vill. 

22 Mace. xii, 44 certainly shows the belief of the ancient Jews in the 
efficacy of prayer for the departed in the first or second century B,0. 


36 
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In the case of the first two passages cited, it is 
urged that they place a term to the punishment, and 
therefore imply a purgatory from which men will at 
some time be delivered. But such an inference is 
extremely precarious, and those who rely on it would 
probably be the last to apply a similar method of 
arguing to the parallel phrase in S. Matt. i 25. The 
exegesis of S. Chrysostom is surely sound, which takes 
it as a form of expression intended to indicate the 
perpetual duration of the penalty, tovteots Sunvéxos, 
ovdérw yap atrod@ce.1 While in the case of the third 
passage, the form of expression is evidently intended as 
an emphatic way of stating the irremediableness of the 
condition, and there is nothing in it to warrant the 
inference that some sins are forgiven in the world to 
come which are not forgiven in this world. 

There remains the passage in 1 Cor. iii. 10-15; and 
this, if carefully considered, will be seen to have no 
bearing whatever on the doctrine. It stands as follows 
in the Revised Version :— 

“ According to the grace of God which was given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder I laid a foundation; 
and another buildeth thereon. But let each man take 
heed how he buildeth thereon. For other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ, 
But if any man buildeth on this foundation gold, silver. 
costly stones, wood, hay, stubble, each man’s work shall 
be made manifest ; for the day shall declare it, because 
it is revealed in fire; and the fire itself shall prove each 
man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work shall 
abide, which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. 


1 Hom. in loc. Of. Augustine, ‘‘ Miror si non eam significat poenam 
que vocatur eterna.”’—De Sermone Domini in Monte, I. xi. 

2 See Salmond’s Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 880, for a good 
statement of this, 
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-If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: 
but he himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire.” 
It is probable that it is from this passage, more than 
from any other, that the idea of a purgatorial jive has 
arisen. But, as a matter of fact, whatever the passage 
may mean,—and there are different interpretations of it 
which are possible,—the one thing it cannot refer to is 
2 purgatory between death and judgment. According 
to the Apostle, it is “the day” which “is to be revealed 
in fire” (év qupi atroxadvrrerat), and such an expression 
is never used of the intermediate state. It can only 
refer to the judgment day, or to the day of persecution 
in this life. It appears to signify the former here; and 
if so, the Apostle is here regarding the day of judgment 
as a fiery ordeal which will test the work of Christian 
ministers. If the structure they have reared be durable, 
“it shall abide.” If, however, through weakness and 
incompetence, they have built one of perishable 
material, it shall be burnt, and the careless builder shall 
“suffer loss,” even though (since he built on the right 
foundation) “he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by fire.”? 
This appears to be the general drift of the passage; and, 
as was said above, it cannot fairly be used in support 


1Cf. Bp. Lightfoot, Motes on the Epistles of S. Paul, p. 193: ‘That 
the Apostle does not intend any purgatorial fire by this expression will 
appear from the following considerations :—(1) Fire is here simply 
regarded asa destructive agency ; there is no trace here of the idea of 
refining or purging, an attribute elsewhere given to it, as in Mal. iii. 3, 
though even there the prophet seems to speak of purging the whole 
nation by destroying the wicked, not of purging sin in the individual 
man. (2) The whole image implies a momentary effect, and not a slow, 
continuous process. The Lord shall appear in a flash of light and a flame 
of fire. The light shall dart its rays into the innermost recesses of the 
moral world. ‘The flame shall reduce to ashes the superstructure raised 
by the careless or unskilful builder. The builder himself shall flee for 
his life. He shall escape, but scorched, and with the marks of the 
flames about him.” 
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of the doctrine we are now considering. The fire is 
probatory, not purgatorial; and it is placed at the last, 
day, not in the interval between death and judgment. 

Since, then, these passages, which have sometimes 
been urged in favour of the doctrine, have broken down, 
it is now generally acknowledged that there is little or 
nothing directly bearing on the subject in Scripture. 
The question must, therefore, be decided by broad con- 
siderations, and by reference to the general tenor of 
Seriptural teaching on the state after death, and man’s 
relation to God. In this the following points, which bear 
on the matter before us, seem to stand out clearly :-— 

1. This life is the time of man’s probation; and 
no countenance is given to the view that a “second 
chance,” or time of probation, is to be looked for after 
death.1 “We must all be made manifest before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive 
the things done in the body, according to what he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. v. 10). The 
award will, then, be made for things done in the body, 
ae. in this life. 

2. The “dead which die in the Lord” are in a state 
of peace; “they rest from their labours” (Rev. xiv. 13). 
So for S. Paul “to depart” is “to be with Christ ” 
(Phil. i. 23). But the dead are not yet made perfect. 
The souls of the martyrs are represented as “ under 
the altar,’ and crying unto God—“and there was 
given them to each one a white robe; and it was said 
unto them that they should rest yet for a little time, 
until their fellow-servants also, and their brethren, 
which should be killed even as they were, should be 
fulfilled” (Rev. vi. 9-11; ef. Heb. xi. 40). 

The teaching summed up under this last head seems 


10On 1 Pet. iii. 18, which is sometimes referred to in this connection, 
see p. 170 seg. 
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entirely inconsistent with any notion of a purgatory of 
pain, to be endured by the great majority of those who 
die in grace, before they are admitted to the rest of 
Paradise. But we are told that “without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord” (Heb. xii. 14); and since the 
vast mass of the faithful pass out of this life in a state 
of very imperfect holiness, it is inferred that there is “a 
place in which souls who depart this life in the grace of 
God suffer for a time because they still need to be 
cleansed from venial, or have still to pay the temporal 
punishment due to mortal, sins, the guilt and the eternal 
punishment of which have been remitted.”! In this 
form the doctrine is stated by modern Romanists. But 
even in this form (which is very different from the 
current medieval teaching) it must be rejected as 
wanting in Scriptural and Patristic authority, as well as 
because it involves a purgatory of pain. That there is 
progress after death would seem to be implied in 
Scripture ;2 and it is probable that this may involve a 
process of gradual purification, only it cannot be said 
that so much is actually revealed. The possibility 
remains, that the stains of sin, which cling even to the 
best, may be removed in the moment of death, so that 
the sanctification may be complete, “ without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” But to many minds it will 
appear far more probable, and far more in accordance with 
what we know of God’s dealings with men, that as the 
stains were gradually acquired, and were gradually being 
removed during this life, so still after death their removal 
should be gradual. Such a view is certainly not con- 
demned by the terms of the Article before us? But 


1 Addis and Arnold, A Catholic Dictionary, p. 766. 

2 See Phil. i. 6: ‘‘Being confident of this very thing, that He which 
began a good work in you will perfect it wntil the day of Jesus Christ.” 

3 Of, The Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort, vol. ii. p, 886: ‘Nothing, 
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even though it should appear to be highly probable, it 
cannot be regarded as revealed doctrine. It is but a 
' “pious opinion,” and not a matter which ought to be 
taught as part of God’s certain truth, We may fairly 
conclude, with Bishop Andrewes: “Whatever has not a 
stronger basis in Holy Scripture may have a place 
among the opinions of the school, which are not without 
fear of the contrary being true; but among Articles of 
faith it cannot. Let it therefore occupy its own place; 
let it be an opinion... but let it not pertain to the 
faith, nay, let it not even be accounted an ecclesiastical 
doctrine.” 4 


II. Pardons (Indulgentic). 


The Romish doctrine of pardons is so closely 
connected with the theory of “works of supererogation,” 
that in discussing the fourteenth Article it was necessary 
to anticipate much that would naturally have found a 
place here. There is no need to repeat the sketch there 
given of the growth of the system of granting indul- 
gences; or of the Scriptural arguments against the 
practice. All that seems to be required here is (a) to 
give an explanation of the word “indulgences,” and (0) 


I think, can be clearer than that the Article does not condemn adZ doctrine 
that may be called a doctrine of purgatory. . . . ‘Purgatory’ is not a 
word that I should myself spontaneously adopt, because it is associated with 
Roman theories about the future state for which I see no foundation. But 
the idea of purgation, of cleansing as by fire, seems to me inseparable from 
what the Bible teaches us of the Divine chastisements ; and though little 
is said directly respecting the future state, it seems to me incredible that 
the Divine chastisements should in this respect change their character 
when this visible life is ended. Neither now nor hereafter is there reason 
to suppose that they act mechanically as by an irresistible natural 
process, irrespectively of human will and acceptance.” Reference may 
also be made to Plumptre’s Spirits in Prison, p. 307 seg.; and Mason’s 
Purgatory, etc.: Lect. 1. 
1 Responsio ad Bellarminum, ¢. viii. p. 287 (A. C. Lib.). 
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to add a brief description of the “Romish doctrine” 
against which the terms of the Article are directed. 

(a) Lhe word “ Indulgences.” —The word “ indulgentia,” 
which was originally used of gentleness and tenderness, 
had come in the language of the Latin jurisconsults to 
signify definitely a remission of taxation or of punish- 
ment;* and in all probability this suggested the 
technical use of the word which grew up in course of 
time within the Christian Church. But for centuries 
before any such technical use can be traced, the word 
had been a familiar one in Christian circles, in the 
sense of God’s pardon and forgiveness. It is used in the 
Vulgate in Is. lxi 1, “to proclaim liberty to the 
captives” (et predicarem captivis indulgentiam), as well 
as in a few other passages;” and is a common word in 
the writings of the Christian Fathers from the earliest 
times:* indulgentia, relaxatio, remissio, and venia, all 
being used generally of the pardon and forgiveness of 
God, sometimes in connection with the penitential 
system, and sometimes not. It was shown under 
Article XIV. that all these words were employed of the 
formal grants of “ pardon” or “indulgence” dispensed by 
the Pope from the eleventh century onwards; and 
(probably for the reason stated above) the word “in- 
dulgentiz” became in course of time the technical name 
by which they were known. 

In England we find both words, “pardon” and 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus, XVI. v. 16; Cod. Theod. IX. xxxiv., De 
indulgentiis criminum. 

2 Viz. Judith viii. 14; Is. xiii. 7, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 6. 

3 Tertullian has it more than once: De Exhort. Cast. iii.; Adv. Valent. 
xxix. ; Adv. Mare. IV. xxix.; and Cyprian uses it, not only of ‘‘ favour” 
and ‘‘ goodness,” but definitely of ‘‘ forgiveness.” De bono patientic, 
viii. (indulgentia criminis) ; De dapsis, xvi. (remittere aut donare indul- 
gentia sua); Ep. lv. § 7. See Studia Biblica et Leclesiastica, vol. iv. 
p. 248, 
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“indulgence,” freely used from the days of Langland 
downwards. 

(0) The Romish doctrine of pardons condemned in the 
Article—The sketch which has been already given of 
the growth of the system will have shown pretty clearly 
what the claims made for the indulgences granted by 
Tetzel and the preachers were.1 Luther in his famous 
theses (1517) was prepared to admit them as a relaxation 
of canonical penance, but no further.2 But, as is well 
known, this was totally insufficient for the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The decree of Leo x. (1518) reasserted the 
medieval doctrine, and the papal Bull of excommunica- 
tion (Lusurge Domine, 1520) condemned as pestiferous, 
pernicious, and scandalous the assertions of Luther on 
this subject. The Council of Trent (1563), as we 
have seen, retained the custom, though frankly acknow- 
ledging the abuses. But unhappily the Roman Church 
still stands committed to the view that they can avail 
to help the souls in purgatory, though, as formally held, 
only per modum suffragiz; and though the worst scandals 
have disappeared since the Tridentine decrees were issued, 
yet it is clear that Rome has retained only too much of 
the medieval system, and that the indulgences still 
granted are far more than a mere remission of ecclesi- 
astical penance imposed by the Church. They differ, 
then, entirely from their original form, having practically 
little or nothing to do with ecclesiastical censures on the 
living, but being mainly concerned with God’s chastise- 
ment in the intermediate state. And while we frankly 
admit the power of “binding and loosing” which belongs 

1 Of. also Creighton’s History of the Papacy, vol. v. p. 58 seq., for an 
admirable sketch of the development of practice and teaching concerning 
indulgences. 

*'The theses are given in full in Schaff’s History of the (Lutheran) 


Reformation, vol. i. p. 160 seq. 
8 See the Bull itself in Schaff, op. cit. p. 285, 
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to the Church, we are compelled to reject altogether the 
theological defence for indulgences constructed by the 
schoolmen, and with it the whole practical system of 
granting them which it was constructed to support. 


Ill. The Adoration of Images and Relics, 


In considering the Romish doctrine ... of the 
worshipping and adoration, as well of images 
as of reliques, it will once more be convenient to 
make a further division, and to consider separately (a) 
the history of the practice, and (0) the Scriptural 
arguments concerning it. 

(a) The history of the practice—In the earliest ages 
of the Church there was some not unnatural hesitation as 
to the use of art in connection with Christian worship.1 
It had been so steeped in the spirit of an impure 
heathenism, that the Church was shy of consecrating it 
for religious purposes. The Catacombs, however, reveal 
to us the beginnings of a Christian art; and we find from 
Tertullian that, by the end of the second century, it was 
customary to paint the figure of the Good Shepherd on 
the Eucharistic chalice? In the fourth century, pictures 
began to be more freely introduced into the churches, 
though not without protest from various Fathers;* and 


1The language of Irenzus on the followers of Carpocrates does not 
look as if he approved of religious images and pictures, or as if such were 
usual among Christians: ‘‘ Etiam imagines, quasdem quidem depictas, 
quasdam autem et de reliqua materia fabricatas habent, dicens formam 
Christi factam a Pilato, illo in tempore quo fuit Jesus cum hominibus. 
Et has coronant, et proponunt eas cum imaginibus mundi philosophorum, 
videlicet cum imagine Pythagore, et Platonis, et Aristotelis, et reli- 
quorum ; et reliquam observationem circa eas similiter ut gentes faciunt.” 
—Adv. Her. I. xx. 

2¢*Pastor quem in calice depingis.”—De pudic. c. x.; ef. c. vii. 
‘picture calicum.” 

8 #.g. Epiphanius (390) describes how he found a painting of Christ or 
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from this time forward the cultus of both images and 
relics seems steadily to have increased. A great impetus 
was given to the latter by S. Helena’s discovery of the 
remains of the true cross in 326. By the close of the 
fourth century it was believed that miracles were wrought 
by the relics of the saints and martyrs;1 and by the 
eighth century, in spite of protests raised from time to 
time,? the practice of paying “ worship” and “ adoration ” 
to images and relics had reached such a height that a 
reaction set in, and a vigorous protest was made against 
it. Whereas originally pictures and images had been 
but the “books of the unlearned,” by this time they had 
come to be regarded with such superstitious reverence, 
and such acts of homage and “worship” were paid to 
them, that the Church could with difficulty be cleared 
from the charge of idolatry. Hence the great “ icono- 
clastic controversy” of the eighth century, in which for 
the most part the Emperors at Constantinople (eg. Leo 
the Isaurian and Constantine Copronymus) took the lead 
in destroying the images, and the Popes at Rome con- 
stituted themselves the champions of the cultus. Into 
the dreary history of the controversy there is no need to 
enter here.* It will be sufficient to mention that the 


some saint on a curtain in a church at Anablatha in Palestine, and tore 
it down because it was contrary to the authority of the Scriptures, in 
S. Hieronymi Epistole, li. 9. So the Council of Elvira (A.p. 305) forbade 
pictures to be placed in churches: ‘‘Placuit picturas in Ecclesia esse 
non debere, ne quod colitur et adoratur in parietibus depingatur.” 
—Canon xxxvi. This was ‘‘evidently not directed against a prospective 
or imaginary danger, but against an actual and probably a growing 
practice.” —Westcott, Zpp. of S. John, p. 329, 

1See Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XXII. viii., and Confessions, IX. vii., 
for notices of some of these. 

2 See the letters of Gregory the Great to Serenus, Zpp. VII. ii. 3, and 
IX. iv. 9. 

8 See Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 839 seg., and the excellent 
lecture in Archbp. Trench’s Medieval Church History, Lect. vii. 
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decisions of the iconoclastic Council of 754 at Constanti- 
nople (which claimed to be a general one) were reversed 
by the Council of Nicea in 787, which has been finally 
accepted by both Greeks and Latins as the seventh 
General Council. At this the worship of images was 
decreed, and the following canon was passed :— 

“With the venerable and life-giving Cross shall be set 
up the venerable and holy images, whether in colour, in 
mosaic work, or any other material, within the con- 
secrated churches of God, on the sacred vessels and 
vestments, on the walls, and on tablets, on houses, and 
in highways—the images, that is to say, of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, of the immaculate mother of 
God, of the honoured angels, of all saints and. holy 
men. These images shall be treated as holy memorials, 
worshipped, kissed, only without that peculiar adoration 
(Aarpeva) which is reserved for the Invisible, Incompre- 
hensible God.” * 

Even after this the struggle lasted a short time 
longer. In 814 a Council was held at Constantinople 
under the Emperor Leo the Armenian, which confirmed 
the decrees of the previous Council of 754 and anathe- 
matised the image worshippers. But, finally, in the reign 
of Michael Porphyrogenitus (840) the iconoclastic 
party entirely collapsed, and the “feast of orthodoxy” 
was established to commemorate the triumph of their 

1‘Oplfouev ofv axpiBelg mdon Kal eupedrela mapardrnolws TH TuT@ Tod 
tystov Kal fworood cravpod dvarlOecOa Tas oémras Kal aylas elxdvas, Tas 
éx xpwpdrwv kal Wypidos Kal érépas trys emerndelws exovons év rats dylas 
_T00 Qeod éxxNyolaus, ev lepots cxeveor kal écOjor, Tolxous Te Kal caviowy, 
oikows Te Kal ddots* THs Te TOD Kuplov kal Gcod kat cwrfpos hudv ’Inoob Xpiorod 
elxdvos, kal rhs axpdvrov deorolyns Hua Tis dylas Oeordkov, Tiulwy re 
ayyoduv, Kal mdvrav dylwy kal dolwyv dvdpav.. . Kal tatvras domracpdy 
Kal Tyunrikhy mpooktynow dmrovéwew ob ny Thy Kara wlotW Udy adnOuwhy 
Aarpelay, 4 mpérer udvy TH Vela pvoe.—Labbe and Cossart, vol: iv. p. 456. 


The translation given above is in Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. ii. 
p. 391. 
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opponents. From this time forward we hear but little 
of any opposition to image worship,) and the practice 
was generally accepted without question in both East? 
and West, until 8. Thomas Aquinas lays down definitely 
that “the same reverence should be displayed towards 
an image of Christ and towards Christ Himself; and 
seeing that Christ is adored with the adoration of latria, 
it follows that His image is to be adored with the adora- 
tion of latria”; and again, “the Cross is adored with the 
same adoration as Christ, that is, with the adoration of 
latvia, and for that reason we address and supplicate the 
Cross just as we do the Crucified Himself.”* In accord- 
ance with this we find in the Roman Missal an office for 
the adoration of the Cross on Good Friday, in which full 
directions are given for the adoration of the Cross, and 
an antiphon is sung, beginning, “ Crucem tuam adoramus 


1 The Council of Frankfort (794), however, rejected the second Council 
of Niceea, and the Caroline books absolutely condemned any adoration 
or worship of images. See Palmer, Z'reatise on the Church, vol. ii. p. 
153 seq. 

? The Eastern Church, it should be mentioned, while it encourages the 
veneration of pictures, does not admit sculptured or hewn images. The 
“icons” of the Hast are really pictures. For the Greek teaching on the 
subject see Winer, Confessions of Christendom, p. 76. One quotation may 
suffice here. ‘Hye?s bray trimduev ras elxdvas kal ras mpooxuvodmev, Sev 
Mpookuvotmev TA Xpwhuara 7 TX EvNa. pou Tods drylous éxelvous, TOV drrolwy 
elvan at elxdves, dofdfouev we mpooktyyow Sovdelas, Bdd\XwvTas pe Tov vody 
fas Thy éxelvwy mapovolay els TA dumdrid sras.—Conf. Orthod. p. 328. 

3 “Sequitur quod eadem reverentia exhibeatur imagini Christi et ipsi 
Christo. Cum ergo Christus adoretur adoratione latrie consequens est 
quod ejus imago sit adoratione latrie adoranda.” ‘‘[{Crux] utroque modo 
adoratur eadem adoratione cum Christo, scil. adoratione latrie. Et 
propter hoc etiam crucem alloquimur et deprecamur quasi ipsum cruci- 
fixum.”—Summa IIL. Q. xxv. arts. iii. iv. In view of the distinction 
drawn by Romanists between Jatria, the worship due to God alone, 
hyperdulia, that due to the Blessed Virgin, and dudia, that which is due 
to the saints, these words have caused no little difficulty, and are frequently 
explained away. But the statement of S. Thomas is clear enough and 
gives to the Cross datria. 
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Domine”;! and in our own country the Constitutions of 
Archbishop Arundel, in 1408, emphatically urge the 
practice. “From henceforth let it be taught commonly, 
and preached by all, that the Cross and the image of the 
Crucified, and the rest of the images of the saints, in 
memory and honour of them whom they figure, as also 
their places and relics, ought to be worshipped (venerart) 
with processions, bendings of the knees, bowings of the 
body, incensings, kissings, offerings, lightings of candles, 
and pilgrimages, together with all other manners and 
forms whatsoever as hath been accustomed to be done ~ 
in our predecessors’ times.”? It is needless to add illus- 
trations of the gross abuses and superstitions, such as 
that of the “ Rood of Boxley,”* which had been exposed 
in the early years of the sixteenth century,—abuses 
which afford a painfully strong justification of the vigor- 
ous language in condemnation of this worshipping and 
adoration of images and relics contained in the Article 
before us.* 

(0) The Scriptural arguments concerning the practice.— 
It might have been supposed that it would be sufficient 
to quote the language of the second commandment as 
entirely prohibiting worship in any form being offered to 


1 Missale Romanum. Feria vi. in Parasceve. 

2“* Ab omnibus deinceps doceatur communiter atque predicetur, 
crucem et imaginem crucifixi ceterasque imagines sanctorum, in ipsorum 
memoriam et honorem quos figurant, ac ipsorum loca et reliquias, pro- 
cessionibus, genuflexionibus, inclinationibus, thurificationibus, deoscula- 
tionibus, oblationibus, luminarium accensionibus, et peregrinationibus, 
nec non aliis quibuscunque modis et formis quibus nostris et prede- 
cessorum nostrorum temporibus fieri consuevit, venerari debere.”—See 
Johnson’s English Canons, vol. ii. p. 469, and Lyndwood’s Provinciale, V. 
De heret. cap. Nullus quoque. 

8 See Dixon, History of the Church of England, vol. ii. p. 52 seq. 

4 It should also be mentioned that in the Second Book of the Homilies 
there is a lengthy Homily on this subject, entitled ‘‘ Against Peril of 
Idolatry.” 
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images ;1 but since it has appeared to Roman Catholics 
that the Scriptures contain instances of image worship 
and exhortation to it, it may be well to examine the 
passages alleged by them. The action of David in 
dancing before the ark (2 Sam. vi.) has been referred to, 
but it is difficult to see what justification there is for the 
assertion that any worship, be it latria or dulia, was 
paid by him to it. But it is said that the 99th Psalm 
contains a direct charge to “adore His footstool, for it is 
holy,” and that the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us that 
Jacob “adored the top of his rod.” These two instances 
shall be considered, and if nothing stronger is forthcoming 
it may safely be concluded that there is not a shred of 
evidence in favour of the practice to be adduced from 
Holy Scripture, or to be set against the emphatic con- 
demnation of it in the Decalogue.® 


1JTt need hardly be said that the second commandment cannot be 
strained into a condemnation of images and pictures as works of art, or for 
purposes of instruction. Had this been so, the figures of the cherubim, 
oxen, and lions would never have found place in the Tabernacle or Temple. 

2 Both of these passages are referred to as authorising ‘‘relative honour 
to the images of Christ and the saints” in a table of references at the end 
of a copy of the Douay Bible lying before me; and to the passage in 
Heb. xi. 21 is appended the following note: ‘‘The apostle here follows 
the ancient Greek Bible of the Seventy interpreters (which translates in 
this manner Gen. xlvii. 31), and alleges this fact of Jacob, in paying a 
relative veneration to the top of the rod or sceptre of Joseph as to a 
figure of Christ’s sceptre and kingdom, as an instance and argument of 
his faith. But some translators, who are no friends to this relative honour, 
have corrupted the text by translating it, he worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff: as if this circumstance of leaning upon his staff were any 
argument of Jacob’s faith, or worthy the being thus particularly taken 
notice of by the Holy Ghost.” The remarks above will show who are the 
real ‘‘corrupters of the text.” 

3 It is, to say the least, unfortunate that in the great majority of 
Roman Catholic Catechisms the Commandments are given in an abbrevi- 
ated form, and, since according to the reckoning which obtains among 
them our jirsé and second commandments form but one, the condemna- 
tion of image worship is practically unknown by the vast mass of the laity 
among them. 
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Ps. xcix. 5 in the English version stands as follows: 
“ Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at His footstool, 
for it is holy” (R.V., He is holy). In the “Douay 
version,” however, which is commonly used by Roman 
Catholics, it stands thus: “ Adore His footstool, for it is 
holy.” The origin of the difference is this. The English 
version is taken from the Hebrew, and adequately repre- 
sents the original 5 wnnwn, The Douay version is trans- 
lated from the Vulgate (Ps. xcviii. 5), where the 
preposition is ignored and the words rendered, “ Adorate 
scabellum pedum ejus quoniam sanctum est.”! Thus the 
argument rests entirely on a mistranslation. The same is 
true of the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi. 21). Here again the Vulgate, “adoravit fastigium 
virgee ejus,’ entirely misrepresents the meaning of the 
original. The Greek is mpocextynoev él TO dxpov Ths 
paBdsov avtod, words which can only mean that Jacob 
worshipped wpon (1.e. as the A.V. and R.V. “leaning 
upon”) the top of his staff. With regard to the Scrip- 
tural argument for the adoration of relics, from the 
miracle wrought by the bones of Elisha (2 Kings xiii. 21) 
and the “handkerchiefs and aprons” brought from the 
body of S. Paul (Acts xix. 12), it cannot be said that 
they are worth anything. Neither the bones nor the 
handkerchiefs were preserved to be adored;? and until 


1The construction in the original is precisely the same as in ver. 9, 
where both the Douay version and the Vulgate render correctly enough 
‘Adore at His holy mountain,” ‘‘Adorate im monte sancto ejus.” 
Whereas, if only they were consistent, the mountain would have to be 
adored as well as the footstool. 

2 Cf. the Martyrdom of Polycarp, ¢. xvii., where the Christians pour 
scorn on the notion that they would want to worship the body of the 
saint, or worship any other than Christ. Tofrov pev yap vidv bvra rod 
cod mpockuvodmer, Tos O¢ wdprupas ws pmabynTds Kal pupnrds ToD Kuplov 
GryatrOmev délws evexev etvolas dvumepBArjrouv THs els Tov idvoy Baoihéa Kal 
duddoxadov. —Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, part Il. vol. ii. § ii. p. 
979. 
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something stronger is adduced by our opponents, we may 
safely rest satisfied that nothing stronger can be found. 


Ill. The Invocation of Saints. 


Once more we must consider separately (a) the history 
of the practice, and (b) the Scriptural argument con- 
cerning it. 

(a) The history of the practice—In tracing out the 
growth of the custom of invoking the saints at rest, it 
- will be well to start from the fact that the early Church 
undoubtedly believed that they were still engaged in 
interceding for those whose warfare was not yet accom- 
plished,! and very generally prayed to God to be bene- 
fited by a share in the prayers of the saints? But 
there can also be no doubt that the early Christians did 
not think it right directly to ask the saints to use those 
intercessions, in whose efficacy she yet believed. The 
only writer during the first three centuries who has been 
quoted in favour of direct invocation is Origen (220), 
and it seems almost certain that in the passage in 
question he is really referring, not to the saints at rest, 
but to those still on earth. His words are these: “It is 
not improper to offer supplication, intercession, and 
thanksgiving to saints: and two of these—I mean inter- 
cession and thanksgiving—not only to saints, but to 
mere men; but supplication to saints only, if any Peter 
or Paul can be found, that they may help us: making us 
worthy to enjoy the licence which was granted them of 
forgiving sins.”* This passage, says Dean Luckock, 

1See Origen, Jn Jesu Nave, Hom. xvi. c. 5; In Cant., Lib. iii. ; 
Ep. ad Rom., Comment. ii. 4; Cyprian, Hp. 1x. ; De Mortalitate, ad jin. 
etc. ; and ef. Luckock, After Death, part II. c. i, 

* Such prayers are found in all the ancient Liturgies, in which there is 


no direct invocation of the saints themselves. 
8 Aénow uev obv kat évreviw Kal evxapiotiay od« droroy Kal dylots mpoo- 
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“seems to have been quite unjustly claimed in favour of 
addressing petitions to departed saints. It is next to 
certain, as the whole context shows, that he had in his 
mind none but living saints.”? And this explanation is 
confirmed by words which he uses elsewhere, saying of the 
“ten thousand sacred powers” which men “ have on their 
side when they pray to God,” that wninvoked (adkdnTO01), 
these pray with them and bring help to our perishable race, 
and, if I may so speak, take up arms alongside of it.” 2 
It is, then, only in the latter part of the fourth 
century that the evidence for direct invocation really 
begins.2 The Fathers of this age who have been cited in 
favour of the practice are these: in the East, S. Basil 
the Great (370), Gregory Nazianzen (370) and Gregory 
Nyssen (370), Ephraem the Syrian (370) and S%. 
Chrysostom (390). In the West, S. Ambrose (380) 
and §. Augustine (400). Their testimony has been 
carefully examined by Dean Luckock in his volume 
After Death, and the conclusion at which he arrives is 
that “S. Chrysostom’s contradictions are such as to 
invalidate his evidence, that S. Gregory Nazianzen speaks 
doubtfully, that S. Ambrose, in the little which he has 
said upon the subject, is inconsistent with himself; but 
that the testimony of SS. Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Ephraem, 
and Augustine remains so far unshaken.”* Some of the 


evéykew Gra Ta pev B00, Aéyw Oh evrevéw kal edxapiorlay ob pdvor drylos 
adda 5 Kal dvOpwHros, THY O€ dénoww jovdy arylots, et Tis EvpeDetn ILabXos 7} 
Ilérpos iva dperjowow huds aflous roobyres To Tuxelv Tis Sedouévyns avrots 
é£ovclas mpds TA dmapriuara apévat.—De Oratione, 14. 

1 After Death, p. 187. Cf. Mason, p. 115. 

2"OQore rohmav juas Néyew, re dvOpwHmros, werd mpoatpérews mpoTOeuevors 
ra Kpelrrova, edxouevos TH Oeq puplar boar AKAyror cuvedxovrae duvdpers 
iepal, cuumapéxovoar 7 émixype jhuav yéver, kai ty’ obrws etrw, ovva- 
youedoa.—Oontra Celswm, vill. 64. 

3 Jt ought to be mentioned that such prayers are found (undated) in 
the Catacombs. See, however, Mason, p. 117. 

4 Op. cit. p. 197, 
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passages in these Fathers certainly appear to be nothing 
more than rhetorical appeals, which can scarcely have 
been intended to be taken as seriously implying that 
the person so addressed was expected to be cognisant 
of the utterance,—as when 8. Gregory Nazianzen apos- 
trophises Constantius: “Hear, O soul of great Con- 
stantius (if thou hast any faculty of perception), and 
ye souls of all the kings who before him loved Christ.”? 
Concerning the intention of others, however, there is no 
room for doubt ;? and it cannot be denied that by the 
time of Augustine the practice of directly invoking the 
saints was firmly established as a popular one, though 
even so there is no trace of such invocations being 
admitted into the formal services of the Church. Rather, 
it would appear from the language of Augustine that 
they were not allowed; for in a passage in which he is 
speaking of the miracles wrought by the martyrs, “or 
rather,” as he corrects himself, by “ God who does them, 
while they pray and assist,” he says, “we do not erect 
altars at these monuments that we may sacrifice to the 
martyrs, but to the one God of the martyrs and of 
ourselves, and in this sacrifice they are named in their 
own place, and rank as men of God who conquered 
the world by confessing Him, but they are not invoked 
by the sacrificing priest” (non tamen a sacerdote qui 
acrificat invocantur).? After this time it would seem 

1 Adv. Jul. Imp. Invect. i. Orat. iv. 3. 

2? Thus S. Basil says: ‘‘I accept also the holy apostles, prophets, and 
martyrs, and I invoke them (émixaAoduat) for their supplication to God, 
that by them, that is, by their mediation, the merciful God may take 
compassion upon me, and that there may be granted to me redemption 
for mine offences.” —Kx epist. ad Julian Apost. ccclx.; ef. De Mart. 
Mamante, Hom. xxiii. and Hom. in al. Mart. § 8. These and the other 
passages from the Fathers mentioned in the text are all quoted in full in 
Luckock, op. cit.; and cf. Mason, p. 182 seq. 

3 De Civit. Det, Bk. xxii. c. x.: ‘Just before this (c. viii.) Augustine 
his told a story of a tailor who had lost his coat, and had prayed. to the 
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that the custom grew apace. The practice having 
once established itself spread throughout the East and 
West,’ and became part of the system of the Church. 
By the eighth century the invocations were introduced 
into the Litanies of the Church? the only public authorised 
service in which they have ever been prominent, except 
later devotions in honour of the Blessed Virgin. Nor, 
unhappily, did the system long remain what it had been 
at first, 7.e. merely asking the saints to pray for us. In 
time the saints were often invoked as if they were the 
authors of benefits; and the Blessed Virgin, in particular, 
was addressed in language which (with every wish to be 
charitable) it is impossible to avoid stigmatising as 
blasphemous and idolatrous. Thus in Bonaventura’s 
Crown of the Blessed Virgin Mary we read: “O Empress 
and our most kind lady, by the authority of a mother 
command thy most beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that He would vouchsafe to lift up our minds,” etc.® 
Much more of the same character may be found in the 
Psalter of the Blessed Virgin, attributed to the same writer. 
And it cannot be doubted that in the sixteenth century 


twenty martyrs, begging in a distinct voice that he might be heard.” 
The sequel was evidently regarded by Augustine as a direct answer to his 
petition. Cf. also De Cura pro mortuis, ¢. iv. 

1 At the present day the doctrine of the Eastern Church on this subject 
differs in no respect from the formal teaching of the Latin Church. Sce 
Winer’s Confessions of Christendom, p. 70, where citations are given from 
the ‘‘ Orthodox Confession” of 1643, and that of Metrophanes Critopulus 
(1625). Of. also the Longer Catechism of the Russian Church (translated 
by R. W. Blackmore), p. 78. 

2It is hard to say exactly when they were introduced ; but it was 
certainly some time before the middle of the eighth century. See the 
seventeenth canon of the Council of Clovesho (A.p. 747), which orders 
the name of Augustine to be introduced into the Litany, ‘‘ post Sancti 
Gregorii vocationem.” Haddan and Stubbs, vol. iii. p. 368. 

3 See Usher’s Answer to Jesuit, p. 424, where this and much more of 
the same kind is quoted. 

* Usher, Z.¢, 
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the practical system connected with the invocation of 
saints was grossly superstitious.’ It naturally excited 
the indignation of our Reformers, and hence the emphatic 
condemnation of the “Romish doctrine” on the subject 
in the Article before us, and the vigorous polemic con- 
tained in the Homily “Concerning Prayer” which was’ 
issued in the reign of Elizabeth.” 

(b) The Scriptural argument concerning invocation of 
saints.—In considering the teaching of Scripture on this 
subject, it is well to remember that it is admitted by all 
parties that to regard the saints as the awthors of the 
benefits which they are asked to obtain is wrong,’ and 
contrary to Scripture, which distinctly forbids the worship 
of a creature, and contains striking instances of the refusal 
of worship by both men and angels. Thus in Acts x. 25 
we read: “When it came to pass that Peter entered, 
Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet and 


1Thus Erasmus writes: ‘‘I call it superstition when all things are 
asked from the saints as if Christ were dead; or when we implore the 
aid of the saints with the idea that they are more easily intreated than 
God ; or when we seek some particular thing from each, as if S. Catherine 
could bestow what S. Barbara could not ; or when we call upon them, not 
as intercessors, but as authors of those good things which God grants us, 
I think that it may seem impious to thee to animadvert upon these things, 
but I well know that it would not seem superfluous, if thou knewest 
the prodigious superstition of our fellow-countrymen on this matter.” — 
Epist. ad Jac. Sadolet,, quoted in Forbes, Considerationes Modestc, vol. 
ii, p. 310, Of. the ‘‘Ten Articles” of 1536, where, though direct 
invocation is retained, a caution is added, that ‘‘it be done without any 
vain superstition, so as to think that any saint is more merciful, or will 
hear us sooner than Christ, or that one saint doth serve for one thing 
more than another, or is patron of the same.”—Vormularies of Faith, 
p: 15. 

*See the ‘“‘second part of the Homily Concerning Prayer,” The 
Homilies, p. 341 (S.P.C.K.). 

’ Bellarmine says, that as far as words go, it is lawful to say: ‘‘S. Peter 
pity me, save me, open for me the gate of heaven”; also ‘‘ give me 
health of body, patience, fortitude,”’ etc., provided that we mean “save 
and pity me by praying for me”; ‘Grant me this or that by thy prayers 
and merits,” 
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worshipped him. (apocextvyncev). But Peter raised him 
up, saying, Stand up; I myself also am a man.” ! 
So in the Revelation, twice over S. John “fell down 
before the feet of the angel to worship him” (spoo- 
kuvjcat), and twice over the angel refuses the worship. 
“See thou do it not; I am a fellow-servant with thee 
and with thy brethren that hold the testimony of Jesus” 
(xix. 10). “See thou do it not: I am a fellow-servant 
with thee, and with thy brethren the prophets, and with 
them which keep the words of this book: worship God ” 
(xxii. 9). The advocates of the invocations would not 
attempt to justify more than the “ Ora pro nobis” or its 
equivalent (since they explain away the far stronger 
language habitually used in their popular devotions). 
And even here they are compelled to admit that there 
is nothing im Scripture which directly sanctions the 
practice. It is based by them (1) on the evidence that 
the saints at rest are engaged in interceding for us, and 
(2) on the admitted power of intercessory prayer. To 
these arguments we reply, first, that it may be freely 
conceded that Holy Scripture does appear to imply that 
the saints at rest do pray for those still on earth,? and 


1 Acts xiv. 18 seg., which is sometimes quoted against the invocation 
of saints, seems really not to bear upon the subject, for the men of Lystra 
desired to offer to the apostles divine honour, as to heathen deities ; 
which under no circumstances could they have accepted. It is very 
different, therefore, from the passages cited in the text. 

2 This was certainly the belief of the Jews, as is shown by more than 
one passage in the Apocrypha. See 2 Macc. xv. 12-14: ‘‘ And this was 
his vision: that Onias, who had been high priest . . . holding up his 
hands prayed for the whole body of the Jews. This done, in like manner 
there appeared a man with grey hairs, and exceeding glorious, who was 
of a wonderful and excellent majesty. Then Onias answered, saying, 
This is a lover of the brethren, who prayeth much for the people, and for 
the holy city, to wit, Jeremias, the prophet of God.” Cf. Tobit xii. 12, 
where Raphael, ‘‘ one of the seven holy angels, which present the prayers 
of the saints,” speaks of ‘‘ bringing the remembrance” of Tobit’s prayers 
“‘before the Holy One.” Cf. also Rev. viii. 3, 4, and v. 8, 
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that therefore it cannot be wrong to ask God for a share 
in their prayers But when we are asked to go further, 
and address the saints themselves, we may well hesitate ; 
for though, secondly, we fully believe in the power of 
intercessory prayer, yet if we wish to ask an earthly 
friend to exercise it for us, we take care that our words 
can reach him; and so, before asking the saints to do 
the same, we require evidence that they are cognisant of 
our prayers. With Bishop Richard Montague (1624) 
we say: “Demonstrate unto me infallibly by reason, 
Scripture, authentic tradition, that saints departed are 
all of them, or any of them, interested ordinarily rebus 
viventium ; that by either evening or morning know- 
ledge, natural endowment, or acquired accruments, by 
Divine revelation, angelical revelation, or other means, 
they do or can know and understand my necessities, 
exigencies, prayers, or practice in any time or place 
when I call upon them, or unto them, and I will 
unfeignedly join hands of fellowship, and say, ‘Saint 
Peter, Saint Paul, pray for me.” Until that, ééyo ; 
and so I think will any desire to be excused for invoca- 
tion; for to be persuaded, as some have told me that in 
their opinion saints nor do nor can be privy unto my 
necessities, nor hear my prayers, and yet to pray unto 
them, is to my understanding so poor a part of piety 
that it is without warrant of common sense.” ? 

It does not appear that there is any evidence in Holy 


1Cf. Field, Of the Church, bk. iii. Appendix: ‘‘That the saints do 
pray for us im genere, desiring God to be merciful to us, and to do unto 
us whatsoever in any kind He knoweth needful for our good, there is no 
question made by us; and therefore this prayer wherein the Church 
desireth God to be gracious to her and to grant the things she desireth, 
the rather for that the saints in heaven also are suppliant for her, will 
not be found to contain any point of Romish doctrine disliked by us,” 

2 A Treatise of the Invocation of Saints, p, 218, quoted in H, R. Percival’s 
Invocation of Saints, p. 111. 
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Scripture that the saints are already admitted to the 
beatific vision, or that they are cognisant of our prayers, 
such as would warrant us in addressing them.! Nor can it 
be said that there has been any certain and consistent 
tradition of the Church on the subject which would 
justify us in regarding it as “a Catholic practice.” As 
we have already seen, there is no trace of direct invo- 
cation before the last half of the fourth century. In 
the fifth century S. Augustine uses language which 
betrays considerable doubt when discussing the question 
whether the saints know what is passing on earth.2 In 
the twelfth century, all that Peter Lombard, the Master 
of the Sentences, can say with regard to the theory which 
obtains most widely at the present day, is that “it is 
not incredible that the souls of the saints, which in their 
secret dwelling rejoice in the illumination of the true 
light of the face of God, do in the contemplation thereof 
understand the things which are done in this outer 
world, as much as pertaineth either to them for joy or 
to us for aid. For as to the angels, so also to the 
saints, who stand before God, our petitions are made 
known in the word of God which they contemplate.” § 
Still later, Dun Scotus maintains “that it does not 
belong to the essence of blessedness that the blessed 


1 Cf. Mason, p. 145 seg. It would be precarious in the extreme to build 
anything upon Heb. xii. 1, where the word for ‘‘ witnesses” is waprupes. 

2 The question is discussed by Augustine in De cura pro mortwis, c. xiii, 
seq.; and though Augustine believed that the martyrs were able to help 
the living, he confesses that he is utterly unable to solve the question how 
they are made aware of what passes on earth. 

3 “Sed forte queris, Num quid preces supplicantium sancti andiunt, et 
vota postulantium in eorum notitiam perveniunt? Non est incredibile 
animas sanctorum, que in abscondito faciei Dei veri luminis illustratione 
letantur, in ipsius contemplatione ea que foris aguntur intelligere, 
quantum vel illis ad gaudium vel nobis ad auxilium pertinet. Sicut enim 
angelis, ita et sanctis qui Deo assistunt, petitiones nostra innotescunt in 
Verbo Dei quod contemplantur.”—Sentent, 1V, dist. xlv, 6, 
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hear our prayers, though it is probable that God reveals 
them to them”;! and even so late as the sixteenth 
century Cardinal Cajetan is forced to admit that “we 
have no certain knowledge as to whether the saints are 
aware of our prayers, though we piously believe wt.” * 

In the absence, therefore, of any distinct revelation, and 
in the face of so much doubt and uncertainty, it would 
appear that the Church of England is amply justified 
(1) in removing from the public services of the Church 
all traces of such direct. invocations, including the “ Ave 
Maria” as well as the “Ora pro nobis”;* and (2) in 
condemning in round terms in the Article before us the 
current teaching and practice, which can be abundantly 
shown to be a fond‘ thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God. 


1“*Non esse ex ratione beatitudinis, quod beati audiant orationes 
nostras, probabile tamen esse quod Deus ipse revelat.”—Jn Sent. IV. dist. 
xlv. q. 4, quoted in Forbes, Consid. Modest. vol. ii. p. 178. 

2 “Oerta ratione nescimus an sancti nostra cognoscant, quamvis pie hoc 
credamus,”—Jn 2a 2e, q. Ixxxviii. art. 5, quoted in Forbes, op. cié. p. 176. 

3 ‘When the English Litany was first published in 1544, all the invo- 
cations of saints (which had formed so prominent a feature in this service) 
were deleted, except three clauses, namely— 

‘‘Saint Mary, mother of God our Saviour Jesu Christ, pray for us. 

‘All holy angels and archangels, and all holy orders of blessed spirits, 
pray for us. 

‘*All holy patriarchs and prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors and 
virgins, and all the blessed company of heaven, pray for us.” 

On the publication of the first Prayer Book of Edward vr. in 1549 
these three clauses were omitted, and all trace of the direct invocation of 
the saints was removed from the public offices of the English Church. 

4 Fond (inanis), t.e. foolish. Shakespeare uses the word in the same 
sense— 

‘“Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a word.” 
Romeo and Juliet, ILI. iii. 52, 
** And for his dreams, I wonder he is so fond 
To trust the mockery of unquiet slumber.” 
Richard ITT, II. ii. 26, 
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De vocatione Ministrorum. 


Non licet cuiquam sumere sibi 
munus publice preedicandi, aut ad- 
ministrandi Sacramenta in Ecclesia, 
nisi prius fuerit ad hee obeunda 
legitime vocatus et missus. Atque 
illos legitime vocatos et missos 
existimare debemus, qui per hom- 
ines, quibus potestas vocandi Min- 
istros atque mittendi in vineam 
Domini publice concessa est in 


Of Ministering in the Congregation. 

It is not lawful for any man to 
take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the Sacra- 
ments in the congregation, before 
he be lawfully called and sent to 
execute the same. And those we 
ought to judge lawfully called and 
sent, which be chosen and called to 
this work by men who have public 
authority given unto them in the 


congregation, to call and send min- 


Ecclesia, cooptati fuerint et asciti 
isters into the Lord’s vineyard. 


in hoe opus. 


THERE has been no change in the substance of this 
Article since it was first published in 1553. In that 
edition, however, and also in that of 1563, the title ran: 
“Nemo in ecclesia ministret nisi vocatus” (“No man 
may minister in the congregation except he be called”). 
The present title was substituted for this at the final 
revision in 1571. 

The ultimate source of this Article is the fourteenth, 
“ De ordine ecclesiastico,” of the Confession of Augsburg : 
“De ordine ecclesiastico docent quod nemo debeat in 
ecclesia publice docere aut sacramenta administrare, nisi 
rite vocatus.” Its debt to this Confession is, however, 
only indirect; for there can be little doubt that its 
immediate origin was the corresponding Article in the 


unfinished series of 1538, agreed upon by a joint 
573 
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committee of Anglican and Lutheran divines.! This 
document adopts the language of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, but adds additional matter to it, which suggested 
the latter part of our own Article: “De ministris 
ecclesiee docemus, quod nemo debeat publice docere, aut 
sacramenta ministrare, nisi rite vocatus, et quidem ab 
his, penes quos in ecclesia, juxta verbum Dei, et leges ac 
consuetudines uniuscujusque regionis, jus est vocandi et 
admittendi.”? Since the Lutherans were lacking in 
episcopal government, it is obvious that in any common 
formula to be agreeable to both parties refuge must be 
taken in language of a vague and general character. 
Hence the reference to “the laws and customs of each 
country,” which was omitted when the Article was 
remodelled for the use of the Anglican Church alone. 

The object of the Article is to condemn the theory 
held by many of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century, that “anyone believing himself to be called 
to the ministry, was bound to exercise his functions 
as a preacher in defiance of all Church authority.” ® 
The same error is condemned in the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, in which, after the mention of various 
Anabaptist errors, we come to the following passage :— 

“Similis est eorum amentia qui institutionem minis- 
trorum ab ecclesia disjungunt, negantes in certis locis 
certos doctores, pastores atque ministros collocari debere ; 
nec admittunt legitimas vocationes, nec solemnem 
manuum impositionem, sed per omnes publice docendi 
potestatem divulgant, qui sacris literis utcunque sunt 
aspersi, eb Spiritum sibi vendicant; nec illos solum 
adhibent ad docendum, sed etiam ad moderandam 
ecclesiam, et distribuenda sacramenta ; que sane universa 
cum scriptis Apostolorum manifeste pugnant.” 4 


1 See p. 6, * See Hardwick, p. 270. 
* Hardwick, p. 102. 4 Ref. Leg, Eecles., De Heres, c, xvi, 
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So in Hermann’s Consultation it is said of some of the 
Anabaptists, that they “ dispise the outwarde ministerie 
and doctrine of the Church, they denie that God worketh 
by the same. They teache that we muste loke for 
private illuminations and visions. Wherefore thei 
avoyed the common sermons of the Church, and 
. holye assembles of the people of Christe, they wyth- 
drawe from the sacraments,” ete.? 

Such a view as that here condemned can only lead to 
confusion and disorder, for according to it anyone who 
claims for himself the Spirit may set himself up as 
a minister of the word and sacraments, with no commis- 
sion whatever from any external authority. In opposi- 
tion to this the statement of the Article is clear and 
decisive. It falls into two parts, each of which requires 
some little consideration— 

1. The need of an external call and mission. 

2. The description of those through whom the call 
comes. 


I. The Need of an external Call and Mission. 


It is not lawful? for any man to take upon 
him the office of public preaching or minister- 
ing the sacraments in the congregation (in 
ecclesia),? before he be lawfully called and 
sent to execute the same. “Called and sent.” 
The two words (which are repeated in the second 
part of the Article) should be carefully noticed. They 
refer to distinct things: the call, to the original 


1 English translation of 1548, fol. cxlii. 

2 Evidently, though this is not stated, by the law of God. 

3 It is not clear why throughout this Article, in the heading as well as 
in the body of the Article, ecclesia is rendered by congregation and not by 
Church, 
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summons to enter the ministry: the mission, to - 
the commission to execute it in a particular sphere. 
Unless the need of each of these is recognised there 
can only arise confusion, as if only the call were 
necessary different ministers properly ordained might 
assert rival claims to execute their office in the same 
place, and the whole principle of Church order would 
be destroyed. To obviate this they must be “ sené to 
execute the same,” as well as “called” to the office. 
Thus the requirement of “mission” follows from the 
general principle that “God is not a God of confusion, 
but of peace”; and from the necessity that “all things ” 
should “be done decently and in order.”+ With regard 
to the “call” to the ministry, all Christians are agreed 
that a call from God is necessary before a man can 
presume to teach and minister in His name. “No man 
taketh the honour unto himself, but when he is called of 
God, even as was Aaron,” and “how shall they preach 
except they be sent” ?2 So much is admitted by all. 
The question really is whether the “inward call” requires 
to be supplemented by an external one. And here all 
the evidence from Scripture and antiquity is in favour of 
insisting upon one from properly constituted authorities. 
While it cannot be doubted that under the Old Covenant 
in addition to the regularly constituted priesthood and 
Levitical ministry, God did from time to time raise up 
the prophets as His messengers, and send them forth 
with no commission from men, as he did afterward at the 
beginning of the gospel in the case of S. Paul, who 
always claimed to hold his apostolate “not from (a7o) 
men, neither through (8:é) men, but through Jesus Christ 
and God the Father,” ® yet in these cases the call was 
authenticated by signs which could be recognised and 


11 Cor. xiv, 83, 40. 2 Heb. v. 4; Rom, x. 15, 
Gali. 1, 
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known by men.! The gift of prophecy and the power of 
working miracles no longer remaining with the Church, 
it can easily be seen that unless the necessity of an 
external call were insisted on, the Church would be at 
the mercy of any religious fanatic who might be pleased 
to claim to be taught by the Spirit of God.” And so we 
find that, as a matter of fact, from the very first men were 
set apart by the properly constituted authorities of the 
Church, and did not take upon themselves the ministerial 
office without such a call. Thus the seven were “ap- 
pointed” (ods xatractjcwpev) to the ministry by the 
Apostles, after they had been “ chosen” (é&edéEavro) by 
the whole multitude.? Paul and Barnabas “ appointed ” 
elders in every church (yeupotovicavtes dé avtTots 
mpexButépous Kat’ éxxdynolav).4 Timothy received the 
gift “through (6d) the laying on of” S. Paul’s hands, 
or, a8 it is elsewhere said, “ through (dvd) prophecy, with 
(werd) the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” ° 
Titus is commissioned to “ appoint elders in every city,” ® 
and Timothy receives full instructions as to the character 
and qualifications of those who are to be admitted into 
the ministry.’ These facts seem quite decisive, and it is 
a simple fact of history that from the Apostles’ day to 
the present time the Church has always required an 

1 See Deut. xviii. 20-22. 

2Jt will be remembered that the Church of England is equally 
emphatic in insisting on the need of an ‘‘inward” call, the first 
question addressed to candidates for the ministry being this—‘‘ Do you 
trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you 
this office and ministration to serve God for the promoting of His glory 
and the edifying of His people?” Not till this has been satisfactorily 
answered is the further question put concerning the external call—‘‘ Do 
you think that you are truly called, according to the will of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the due order of this realm, to the ministry of the 
Church ?” 

3 Acts vi. 1-6. Acts xiv.’ 23, 

5 Cf, 2 Tim, i, 6 with 1 Tim. iy. 14, 

§ Titus i. 5. Pye Dina iia 
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external call in the case of all those whom she has 
recognised as Christian ministers. There is no necessity 
to prove this at length; but a single passage may be 
quoted from the first of the Christian Fathers to indicate 
how the matter was regarded in the very early times, 
and the principle of succession laid down— 

“Our apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ 
that there would be strife over the name of the bishop’s 
office. For this cause therefore, having received complete 
foreknowledge, they appointed the aforesaid persons, and 
afterwards they provided a continuance, that if these 
should fall asleep, other approved men should succeed to 
their ministration. Those, therefore, who were appointed 
by them, or afterward by other men of repute with the 
consent of the whole Church, and have ministered 
unblameably to the flock of Christ . .. these men we 
consider to be unjustly thrust out from their ministra- 
tion.” 1 


II. The Description of those through whom the Call comes. 


While the Article is perfectly clear in asserting the 
need of an external call, it cannot be maintained that it 


1 Oi drécrodo judy eyrwcay did Tod Kuplov judy Inood Xpiorob, bre epis 
éorat éml rod dvéuaros THs émicxomfs. Aca Tavrny ody rhv alrlay mpbyrwouw 
eiAnpores redelay Karéotnoay Tovs mpoeipnucvous, Kal meratd émipoviny 
deddxacw brws, dav korunOGow, SiadéEwvrar Erepor Sedoximacuévor dvdpes 
Tv Necroupylay abr&v, rods ody katacrabévras bm’ éxelywy 7) werakd Sp’ érépwv 
Noyluwy dvdpav, cuvevdoxnodons THs éxxrAnglas mdons, Kal Necroupyjoavras 
dueurras TO wowuvly Tod Xpiorod . . . rovrovs o¥ dixalws voulfouer 
dmoBdrrerOat ris Necroupylas.—Ad Cor, I. xliv. On the reading and 
difficult word érimoviy see Lightfoot’s note, ad doc. The old Latin 
published by Dom Morin (Anecdota Maredsolana, vol. ii.) seems to have 
had érwouly, which it rendered by ‘‘legem.” Whichever be right, and 
whether xounPGow refers to the death of the presbyters or of the apostles 
themselves, the principle of succession to the ministry, and of the need of 
an external call to it, is here clearly traced to the appointment of the 
apostles themselves, 
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is equally clear in its description of those who are 
empowered to give this call. Those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which be 
chosen and called to this work by men who 
haye public authority given unto them in the 
congregation to call and send ministers into 
the Lord’s vineyard. Who are these men “who 
have public authority given them in the congregation” 
(ecclesia)? The Article fails to tell us, and its silence 
on this point is to some extent explained (as we have 
seen) by the source to which it can be traced. But 
though an Article on the subject of the ministry, designed 
to be subscribed by Lutherans and Anglicans, must needs 
be vague and indefinite, the question may fairly be asked, 
Why, when the Article was to be signed by Anglicans 
alone, was not the indefiniteness removed, and a plain 
statement describing the proper authorities inserted ? 
To this it may be answered that Article XXXV. of 
1553 referred definitely to the “book of ordering 
ministers of the Church” as “ godly and in no point 
repugnant to the wholesome doctrine of the gospel, 
but agreeable thereto,” while the corresponding Article 
(XXXVI.) of the Elizabethan revision supported the 
claims of the Ordinal more definitely, asserting that 
it “doth contain all things necessary to such consecra- 
tion and ordering: neither hath it anything that of 
itself is superstitious or ungodly. And, therefore, 
whosoever are consecrated or ordered according to the 
rites of that book, since the second year of the afore- 
named King Edward unto this time, or shall be conse- 
crated or ordered according to the same rites, we decree 
all such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated 
and ordered.” These citations show that the omission 
in the Article before us is made up elsewhere, and that 
the words under consideration are intended to refer to 
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the bishops, to whom alone is given in the Church of 
England this “public authority to call and send ministers 
into the Lord’s vineyard.” And, since the reference of 
the terms was thus rendered unmistakable, it was 
probably considered unnecessary to introduce a more 
formal mention of the Episcopate here.1 It will there- 
fore be more convenient that in this Commentary upon 
the Articles the discussion of the questions connected 
with the Episcopate and the threefold ministry should 
be reserved until they can be treated of in connection 
with that Article in which they are distinctly men- 
tioned. 


1JTt must be remembered that the Articles were not designed to be a 
complete system of theology. Originally they were merely intended to 
be a practical test, called forth by the exigencies of the times. At the 
time when they were first drawn up in 1553 there was no practical 
question at issue in this country between Episcopal orders and Presby- 
terian ; and all that was really necessary was to assert against the 
Anabaptists the need of an external call. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


De precibus publicis dicendis in Of Speaking in the Congregation, in 
lingua vulgare. such a tongue as the people wnder- 
standeth. 


Lingua populo non intellecta It is a thing plainly repugnant 
publicas in ecclesia preces peragere, to the word of God, and the custom 
aut Sacramenta administrare, verbo of the primitive Church, to have 
Dei et primitive LEcclesie con- public prayer in the Church, or to 
suetudini plane repugnat. minister the Sacraments in a tongue 

not understanded of the people. 


THis Article was rewritten and brought into its present 
form by Archbishop Parker in 1563. The corresponding 
Article in the Edwardian Series was this: “ Men must 
speak in the congregation in such tongue as the people 
understandeth* It is most seemly and most agreeable 
to the word of God, that in the congregation nothing be 
openly read or spoken in a tongue unknown to the 
people, the which thing S. Paul did forbid, except some 
were present that should declare the same.” The dif- 
ference is practically this: Whereas in 1553 the Church 
of England contented herself with asserting that it was 
“most seemly and most agreeable to the word of God” 
that public worship should be held in a tongue familiar 
to those present, since 1563 she has maintained the 
position that the contrary is “ plainly repugnant to the 
word of God and the custom of the primitive Church.” 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider separately— 


1 This title was allowed to remain in 1563, the present one not being 
substituted for it till 1571. 


38 
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1. The evidence of Scripture on this subject. 
2. The custom of the primitive Church. 


I. The Evidence of Scripture. 


The only passage in the Bible which can be thought 
to bear directly upon the subject is 1 Cor. xiv., where 
S. Paul is speaking of the gift of tongues, and laying 
down rules for its exercise. His language implies that 
the “tongue” was ordinarily not intelligible to those 
present, and he expresses a strong preference for the gift 
of prophecy, on the ground that it conduces to the edifi- 
cation, comfort, and consolation of those present (ver. 3), 
whereas the speaker in a tongue speaketh to God only 
and not to. men, “for no man understandeth ” (ver. 2). 
“He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself; but he 
that prophesieth edifieth the Church” (ver. 4); and thus, 
“in the church I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that I might instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words in a tongue” (ver. 19). For this reason 
he further charges the man that “speaketh in a tongue” 
to “keep silence in the church, 2f there be no interpreter” 
(ver. 28). In all this the general principle is laid down 
that it is right not only to “ pray with the spirit,” but to 
“pray with the understanding also,” and to “sing with 
the understanding also,” as well as to “sing with the 
spirit.” But it is obviously impossible for this to be 
done where the service is held “in a tongue not under- 
standed of the people.” In such a case “the spirit” 
may “pray,” but “the understanding” will be “un-_ 
fruitful” (ver. 14). 

It may be admitted that by the aid of a version in the 
vernacular, which shall be placed in the hands of the 
laity, the disadvantages of worship conducted in a dead 
language may be to some extent obviated. But even so 
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the broad principle laid down by the Apostle remains 
untouched: nor does it appear possible that the bulk of 
the congregation can really join in intelligently unless 
the language is one that is familiar to them; and how- 
ever much the idea that the unity of the Church should 
be expressed by the unity of the language in which her 
prayers everywhere ascend to God may appeal to us, this 
is, after all, a matter of sentiment, and S. Paul’s ruling 
distinctly places edification as the first consideration. We 
conclude, then, that it is a thing plainly repugnant 
to the word of God .. . to have public prayer 
in the Church or to minister the Sacraments 
in a tongue not understanded of the people. 


Il. The Custom of the Primitive Church. 


It is also repugnant to the custom of the primi- 
tive Church. This assertion is scarcely open to 
question. The evidence of the ancient Liturgies, as well as 
of incidental statements in the writings of early Fathers, 
is amply sufficient to prove that as various countries 
were evangelised, the services of the Church, including 
the administration of the Sacraments, were held in what- 
ever language was familiar to the people of the country. 
Thus there still exist Liturgies, not only in Greek, but also 
in Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, ete.; and it was only in the 
same way that Latin came to be employed in worship at 
all, as the general language in use throughout the West. 


1 H.g. Origen, Contra Celsum, viii. 37: ‘‘ The Greeks use Greek in their 
prayers, the Romans Latin, and so everyone in his own language prays to 
God, and gives thanks as he is able. And He that is Lord of every tongue 
hears that which is asked in every tongue.” Cf. S. Jerome, Ad Lustoch., 
Epitaph. Paule. The evidence of the Fathers is set out at length in the 
Homily on Common Prayer and the Sacraments, a large part of which is 
devoted to the consideration of the position maintained in this Article. 
See the Homilies, p. 378 seg. (S.P.C.K.). 
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Originally the Roman Church was Greek-speaking ; and 
so long as this was the case the Liturgy there used was, 
not Latin, but Greek. But by degrees, as Latin became 
universal in the West among all classes, so the use of 
Latin in public worship spread, although it was never 
adopted in the East. Its retention throughout the 
Western Church, after the dialects spoken in different 
quarters had diverged so greatly as to become different 
languages, as French, Spanish, and Italian, and after the 
conversion of the Teutonic races and the growth of their 
several languages, was for a time a real convenience, as 
Latin was the one language that was generally under- 
stood in all parts, and formed the medium of intercourse 
among educated people. But, as the old order changed, 
the disadvantages became greater than the advantages, 
though by a not unnatural conservatism the Church 
clung tenaciously to what was customary. Then, when 
the inconveniences were complained of, it was found 
necessary to justify the existent practice, and arguments 
were urged in its favour which are clearly afterthoughts, 
and if seriously pressed would be fatal to the use of 
Latin, and compel us to revert to the original language 
in which the Scriptures were written and the Eucharist 
instituted. But there is no need to enter into these 
here. Sufficient has been said to justify the position 
taken up in the Article, and that is all that is required 
from us.” 


1A trace of this still remains in the Kyrie Eleison, which has never 
been translated into Latin, but is still used in its Greek form. 

2 The formal statement of the Roman Church is, ‘‘If anyone shall say 
that . . . the Mass ought only to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue. . . 
let him be anathema.’’—Decrees of the Council of Trent, Session XXII. 
canon ix, ‘This session was held in Sept. 1562, shortly before the revision 
of the Articles in Elizabeth’s reign. It is therefore possible that the 
alteration then made in the terms of the Article was in consequence of the 
promulgation of this canon. 


ARTICLE XXV 


De Sacramentis. 


Sacramenta a Christo instituta, 
non tantum sunt note professionis 
Christianorum, sed certa quedam 
testimonia, et efficacia signa gratiz 
atque bone in nos voluntatis Dei, 
per que invisibiliter ipse in nobis 
operatur, nostramque fidem in se, 
non solum excitat, verum etiam 
confirmat. 

Duo a Christo Domino nostro 
in Evangelio instituta sunt Sacra- 
menta, scilicet Baptismus et Ccena 
Domini. 

Quingue illa vulgo nominata 
Sacramenta, scilicet, Confirmatio, 
Peenitentia, Ordo, Matrimonium, 
et Extrema Unctio, pro Sacramentis 
Evangelicis habenda non sunt, ut 
que partim a prava Apostolorum 
imitatione profluxerunt, partim 
vite status sunt in Scripturis 
quidem probati, sed Sacramentorum 
eandem cum Baptismo et Ccna 
Domini rationem non habentes ;1 
ut que signum aliquod visibile seu 
ceremoniam a Deo institutam non 
habeant. 

Sacramenta non in hoc instituta 
sunt a Christo, ut spectarentur, aut 
cireumferrentur, sed ut rite illis 
uteremur: et in his duntaxat qui 
digne percipiunt, salutarem habent 


Of the Sacraments. 


Sacraments ordained of Christ, 
be not only badges or tokens of 
Christian men’s profession: but 
rather they be certain sure wit- 
nesses and effectual signs of grace 
and God’s goodwill towards us, by 
the which He doth work invisibly in 
us, and doth not only quicken, but 
also strengthen and confirm our 
faith in Him, 

There are two Sacraments 
ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, that is to say, Baptism, 
and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five, commonly called 
Sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction, are 
not to be counted for Sacraments 
of the Gospel, being such as have 
grown partly of the corrupt follow- 
ing of the Apostles, partly are 
states of life allowed in the Scrip- 
tures: but yet have not like nature 
of Sacraments with Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, for that they 
have not any visible sign or cere- 
mony ordained of God. 

The Sacramentswere not ordained 
of Christ to be gazed upon, or to 
be carried about: but that we 
should duly use them. And in 





1 The edition of 1563 adds here: ‘‘ quomodo nec peenitentia,” 
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effectum: qui vero indigne per- such only as worthily receive the 

cipiunt, damnationem (ut inquit same, they have a wholesome effect 

Paulus) sibi ipsis acquirunt. or operation: but they that re- 
ceive them unworthily, purchase 
to themselves damnation, as S, 
Paul saith, 


Tus Article has undergone considerable alteration 
since the publication of the series of 1555. In that 
year it began with a quotation from S. Augustine: 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ hath knit together a company 
of new people, with sacraments most few in number, 
most easy to be kept, most excellent in signification, as 
is Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper.”! Then followed 
the last paragraph of our present Article, with the 
insertion (after the words “wholesome effect or opera- 
tion ”) of the following words: “and yet not that of the 
work wrought, as some men speak, which word, as it 
is strange and unknown to Holy Scripture: so it 
engendereth no godly, but a very superstitious sense.” ? 
After this paragraph there stood what is now the first 
clause, with which the whole Article was concluded. In 
1563 it was brought into the form in which it now 
stands by means of the following alterations: (1) The 
quotation from 8. Augustine and the clause condemning 
the theory of grace ex opere operato were omitted ; (2) 
the order of the two main paragraphs was reversed ; 
and (3) between them two fresh paragraphs were 
inserted on (a) the number of sacraments ordained 


1Cf, Augustine, Hpist. liv.: ‘‘Sacramentis numero paucissimis, obser- 
vatione facillimis, significatione prestantissimis, societatem novi populi ~ 
colligavit, sicuti est Baptismus Trinitatis nomine consecratus, com- 
municatio Corporis et Sanguinis Ipsius; et si quid aliud in Scripturis 
Canonicis commendatur.” Cf. also De Doctr. Christiana, III, ec. ix. 

2 «<Tdque non ex opere (ut quidam loquuntur) operato ; que vox ut 
peregrina est et sacris literis ignota, sic parit sensum minime pium, sed 
admodum superstitiosum,” 
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by Christ, and (0) the five rites “commonly called 
Sacraments.” } 

The origin of what now stands as the first clause 
may be found in the Confession of Augsburg? from 
which it was taken through the medium of the thirteen 
Articles of 1538, where we read: “Docemus, quod 
Sacramenta que per verbum Dei instituta sunt, non 
tantum sint notz professionis inter Christianos, sed 
magis certa quedam testimonia et efficacia signa gratia 
et bone voluntatis Dei erga nos, per que Deus 
invisibiliter operatur in nobis, et suam gratiam in nos 
invisibiliter diffundit, siquidem ea rite susceperimus ; 
quodque per ea excitatur et confirmatur fides in his 
qui eis utuntur. Porro docemus, quod ita utendum 
sit sacramentis, ut in adultis, preter veram contri- 
tionem, necessario etiam debeat accedere fides, qui 
credat preesentibus promissionibus, que per sacramenta 
ostenduntur, exhibentur, et prestantur. Neque enim in 
illis verum est, quod quidam dicunt, sacramenta conferre 
gratiam ex opere operato sine bono motu utentis, nam in 
ratione utentibus necessarium est, ut fides etiam utentis 
aecedat, per quam credat illis promissionibus, et accipiat 
res promissas, que per sacramenta conferuntur.”® A 
comparison of this with the corresponding passage in the 
Confession of Augsburg shows the stronger position on 
the reality of sacramental grace which the Anglican 

1 The addition may perhaps have been suggested by the fact that the 
Confession of Wiirtemberg contained a long section on the subject. 

2 Conf. Augustana, art. xiii.: “‘ De usw Sacramentorum. De usu Sacra- 
mentorum docent, quod sacramenta instituta sint, non modo ut sint note 
professionis inter homines, sed magis ut sint signa et testimonia voluntatis 
Dei erga nos, ad excitandam et confirmandam fidem in his qui utuntur 
proposita. Itaque utendum est sacramentis, ita ut fides accedat, que credat 
promissionibus, que per sacramenta exhibentur et ostenduntur. Damnant 
igitur illos, qui docent, quod sacramenta ex opere operato justificent, nec 


docent fidem requiri in usu sacramentorum, que credat remitti peccata,” 
3 See Hardwick, p. 270. 
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divines maintained. There is nothing in the purely 
Lutheran document answering to the “ efficacia signa 
gratie,” which has been transferred from this unfinished 
series to our own Article. 

The object of the Article is (1) to condemn the 
inadequate views of sacraments held by the Anabaptists, 
and to state their true position; (2) to distinguish 
between the two “Sacraments of the Gospel” and the 
other five “commonly called Sacraments”; and (3) to 
insist upon the necessity of a right disposition on the 
part of the recipients of them. It consists of four 
paragraphs, treating respectively of the following sub- 
jects, which shall be here considered separately : 

1. The description of sacraments ordained of Christ. 

2. The number of such sacraments. 

3. The five rites “commonly called Sacraments.” 

4, The use of sacraments. 


I. The Description of Sacraments ordained of Christ. 


Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, 
but rather they be certain sure witnesses, and 
effectual signs of grace and God’s goodwill 
towards us, by the which He doth work invisibly 
in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirm our faith in Him. 

Each phrase in this description requires careful con- 
sideration. Sacraments ordained of Christ are— 

(a) Badges or tokens of Christian men’s pro- 
fession (note professionis Christianorum). This was 
the regular phrase descriptive of sacraments among 
the Zwinglians,) and adopted also by the Anabaptists, 


1 The language of Zwingli himself sometimes gave to sacraments the 
lowest position possible. In the Ratio jidei he says boldly: ‘‘ Credo, 
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who regarded the Eucharist and baptism as nothing more 
than such tokens. So we read in Archbishop Hermann’s 
Simplex ac pia deliberatio (which was translated into 
English in 1547), that they “withdrawe from the 
sacramentes, which they wil to be nothyng els than outward 
sygnes of our profession and felowship, as the badges of 
capitaines be in warre; thei deni that they be workes 
and ceremonies instituted of God for this purpose; that 
in them we shulde acknowledge, embrace, and receyve 
thorough fayth the mercie of God and the merite and 
communion of Christ; and that God worketh by these 
signes and exhibiteth unto us the gyftes in dede, which 
He offereth wyth these signes.”* Similarly, the same view 
is condemned in the Leformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, in 
the following words: “ Magna quoque temeritas illorum 
est, qui sacramenta sic extenuant ut ea pro nudis signis, 
et externis tantum indiciis capi velint, quibus tanquam 
notis hominum Christianorum religio possit a ceteris 
internosci, nec animadvertunt quantum sit scelus, hee 
sancta Dei instituta inania et vacua credere.”® Accord- 
ing to this Anabaptist theory, baptism was merely a 
“mark of difference whereby Christian men are discerned 
from other that be not christened,” and the Eucharist 
was nothing more than “a sign of the love that 


imo scio, omnia sacramenta tam abesse ut gratiam conferant, ut ne 
adferant quidem aut dispensent” (see Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionwm, 
p. 24), and elsewhere (De peccato originali declaratio): ‘‘Symbola igitur 
sunt externa ista rerum spiritualium et ipsa minime sunt spiritualia, nec 
quidquam spirituale in nobis perficiunt: sed sunt eorum qui spirituales 
sunt, quasi tessere.” But his followers were to a great extent influenced 
by Calvin’s teaching, and in the Consensus Tigwrinus (1549) they admit 
that they are more than ‘‘marks or badges of profession.” ‘‘ Sunt 
quidem et hi sacramentorum fines ut note sint ac tessere Christian 
professionis et societatis sive fraternitatis, ut sint ad gratiarum actionem 
incitamenta et exercitia fidei ac pie vite, denique syngraphe ad id 
obligantes. Sic hic unus inter alia precipuus ut per ea nobis gratiam 
suam testetur Deus, representet atque obsignet.”—Niemeyer, p. 193. 
2 English translation (ed. 1548) fol. cxlii. 8 De Heres, c. xvii. 
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Christians ought to have among themselves one to 
another.” Our Article condemns this view of sacra- 
ments as “ note professionis ” (not only in the Article 
before us, but also in XX VIL and XXVIII), as not in 
itself untrue, but simply as inadequate. As Hooker 
says, they are “marks of distinction to separate God’s 
own from strangers.” But they are not only this. 
Far more important is it to remember that they 
are— 

(}) Certain sure witnesses ... of grace and 
God’s goodwill towards us. This view of sacra- 
ments as “witnesses” (testimonia) is one to which 
special prominence was given by both Lutheran and 
Jalvinistic divines upon the Continent. Sometimes they 
spoke as if they were witnesses chiefly of past mercies, 
outward acts testifying to God’s redeeming love, and 
assuring us of it in order to excite and confirm our 
faith in Him. Sometimes, however, they regarded them 
also as witnesses of present blessings, testifying by out- 
ward ceremonies to that blessing which the grace 
annexed to the sacrament confers.2, So also our own 
Hooker speaks of them as “ marks whereby to know when 
God doth impart the vital or saving grace of Christ unto 
all that are capable thereof”;? and, in the Order for 


1“ Baptism testifies that we have been cleansed and washed; the 
Eucharistic Supper that we have been redeemed.”—Calvin’s Jnstitutes, 
IV. xiv. 22. ‘‘ Circumcision is nothing; so is baptism nothing; the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper is nothing : they are rather testimonies 
and seals of the Divine will towards thee ; through them is thy conscience 
assured, if it ever doubted, of the graciousness and the goodwill of God 
in thy regard.”—Melancthon, quoted by Mochler, Symbolism, p. 202 — 
(Eng. Tr.). Cf the 13th Article of the Confession of Augsburg, quoted 
above, p. 587. 

2 So the Apology for the Confession of Augsburg: ‘‘Sacramentum est 
ceremonia vel opus, in quo Deus nobis exhibet hoc, quod offert annexa 
ceremonie gratia,” 

® Deel Polity, bk. Vc. lity 
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Holy Communion we are reminded that the holy 
mysteries are “pledges of His love,’ and that by them 
God “assures us of His favour and goodness towards us.” 

But this is not all. They are also to be regarded as— 

(c) Effectual signs of grace (efficacia signa). An 
“effectual sign” is a sign that carries its effect with it. 
As the Church Catechism teaches us, it is something 
more than a mere “pledge.” It is also “a means 
whereby we receive the same” spiritual grace, of which 
itp is “an outward visible sign.” A sacrament, then, is 
“not only a picture of grace, but a channel of grace.” ! 
It “not only typifies, but conveys.”? As Hooker puts 
it, the sacraments are “means effectual whereby God, 
when we take the sacraments, delivereth into our hands 
that grace available unto eternal life, which grace the 
sacraments represent or signify.”® This phrase, “ effec- 
tual signs of grace,” first makes its appearance, as we 
have already seen, in the incomplete formulary of 1538, 
and it marks out very clearly the determination of the 
Anglican Divines to insist upon the truth that the 
sacraments are real means of grace.* 

(d) By means of these effectual signs God doth 
work invisibly in us. In them “it pleaseth God to 
communicate by sensible means those blessings which 
are incomprehensible.” ® Once more the words seem to 
have been inserted with the express purpose of laying 
stress on the reality of the Divine gifts which man 


1 Bp. Alexander. 2 Bp. A. Forbes, 3 Hooker, d.c. 

4 The phrase is a scholastic one (see Occam, Sent. IV. 9. 1), which had 
not commended itself to Luther, and he was only willing to accept it 
with some qualification. ‘‘ Nec verum esse potest, sacramentis inesse vim 
eflicacem justificationis, seu esse signa efficacia gratia. Hc enim omnia 
dicuntur in jacturam fidei, ex ignorantia promissionis divine. Nisi hoc 
modo efficacia dixeris, quod si adsit fides indubitata, certissime et effica- 
cissime gratiam conferunt.”—De Capt. Babyl. Ecc. Opp. vol. ii. fol. 272 
(Jen, 1600). 5 Hooker, Z.¢. 
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receives from God in and through the sacraments,’ in 
which He “embraceth us, and offereth Himself to be 
embraced by us.” ? 

(e) Lastly, by them God doth not only quicken, 
but also strengthen and confirm our faith in 
Him. In this phrase it appears to be natural to refer 
the first expression “quicken” (excitat) to the action of 
God’s grace in Holy Baptism, and the second, “ strengthen 
and confirm ” (confirmat), to the action of the same grace 
in the Eucharist. 

We have now gone through the description of sacra- 
ments ordained of Christ point by point. But before 
passing on to consider the next paragraph of the Article, 
it will be well to cite the definitions given in the Church 
Catechism and in the Homily on Common Prayer and 
the Sacraments, and to compare them with that in the 
Article before us. If we take the most familiar of 
them, viz. that in the Catechism, as the standard, and 
refer the other two to it, it will easily be seen that, 
though the forms are different, and belong to different 
dates? yet in each case the same jive points are brought 
out. 

According to the Church Catechism a sacrament is 
“(1) an outward and visible sign of (2) an inward and 
spiritual grace given unto us, (3) ordained by Christ 


1 These words, as well as ‘‘ efficacia signa,” have nothing corresponding 
to them in the Confession of Augsburg, being first inserted in the joint 
Confession of 1538. It is curious, however, to find something very 
similar to them in the Confessio Belgica (1562). ‘‘Sunt enim sacramenta 
signa ac symbola visibilia rerum internarum et invisibilium, per que, ceu 
per media, Deus ipse virtute Spiritus Sancti in nobis operatur,”—Art. 
XXXIII. (On this Confession see p. 10,) 

2 Homily on Common Prayer and the Sacraments, p. 876 seg. 
(S.P.C.K.). 

3 The Article to 1553 (or indeed to 1538); the Homily in question to 
the early years of Elizabeth’s reign ; the part of the Catechism treating of 
the sacraments to 1604, 
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Himself as (4) a means whereby we receive the same, 
and (5) a pledge to assure us thereof.” 

According to the Homily, sacraments, “according to 
the exact signification,” are “(1) visible signs (3) 
expressly commanded in the New Testament, (4 and 5) 
whereunto is annexed the promise of (2) free forgiveness 
of our sins, and of our holiness and joining with Christ.” 1 

To the same effect the Article says that sacraments 
(3) “ordained of Christ are... (5) certain sure 
witnesses, and (4) effectual (1) signs of (2) grace and 
God’s goodwill towards us, (4) by the which He doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirm our faith in Him.” 

There are, of course, differences of detail, eg. the 
Homily leaves us free to look for the outward sign 
anywhere “in the New Testament,’ whereas the 
Catechism, with which agrees the Article? requires it to 
be ordained “ by Christ Himself.” The Catechism leaves 
the nature of the inward spiritual grace undefined. The 
Homily accurately makes it include, not only pardon, 
but sanctification and incorporation in Christ. Thus the 
different descriptions may be regarded as supplementing 
each other, and for teaching purposes none should be 
lost sight of. 


Il. The Number of Sacraments ordained of Christ. 


There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ 
our Lord in the Gospel, that is te say, Baptism, 
and the Supper of the Lord. 


1 Homily on Common Prayer and the Sacraments, p. 376 (S.P.C.K.). 

2 Though the first paragraph does not mention the outward sign as 
‘ordained by Christ Himself,”’ yet the phrases used in the second and 
third paragraphs, ‘‘ ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel,” and 
‘‘any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God,” indicate agreement 
with the Catechism on this point, 
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In considering this statement it will be convenient (a) 
to trace out the history of the word sacrament, and (0d) to 
endeavour to set forth the precise difference between 
England and Rome on the number of the sacraments. 

(a) The history of the word sacrament. — The word 
Sacramentum ig a familiar classical one, with two well- 
defined uses. It means either (1) a gage of money laid 
down by parties who went to law, or (2) the military 
oath taken by soldiers to be true to their country and 
general. The idea which is common to both these 
meanings is that of a sacred pledge. The earliest occur- 
rence of the word in connection with Christianity and 
Christian associations is in Pliny’s famous letter to the 
Emperor Trajan, in which he says that the Christians of 
Bithynia bound themselves sacramento not to commit any 
wrong! It may be a matter of doubt to what precisely 
Pliny was referring, but there can be no doubt that his 
use of the word “sacrament” is little more than an 
accident. It can scarcely have been the word which the 
Bithynian Christians used. In a letter at the beginning 
of the second century from a Roman governor to a 
Roman emperor the word can only be interpreted in its 
classical sense of an oath or obligation. Ecclesiastical 
Latin was not yet in existence: indeed, it is almost 
certain that there was as yet no Latin-speaking Church ; 
and thus, though it is interesting to find the word 
employed in connection with a Christian rite, yet later 
associations which have grown up round it must not be 
suffered to influence our interpretation of it. As an 
ecclesiastical term, its true home is North Africa, which © 

1Pliny, Zpist. xevi.: ‘‘Affirmabant autem hance fuisse summam vel 
culpx suze vel erroris quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire 
carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non 
in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 


committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent,” 
See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. II. vol. i. p. 51. 
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was the first Latin-speaking Church. Here we find it 
used from the first as the equivalent of the Greek 
pvotTnptoy, and as such it is employed with a wide 
latitude of meaning, for either a religious rite or a 
religious truth; generally, however, with the idea that 
some sacred meaning lies under a visible sign. So 
Tertullian (200) uses the word again and again, some- 
times of the military oath,1 sometimes of a sacred truth, 
or a mystery, sometimes of a sacred rite, and even of the 
rite of infanticide with which the Christians were 
charged.” Similarly with. Cyprian (250) it means a 
sacred symbol, a sacred bond, or a sacred truth? From 
North Africa the word passed into the common language 
and familiar speech of Western Christendom through 
the Latin versions of the Scripture, in which it appears 
in several passages always as the rendering of wvatrjpiov.t 
In Patristic writers the same latitude in the use of the 
term, which has been already noticed, may constantly be 


1 De Spectaculis, xxiv. Scorpiace, iv. 

2See Apol. vii. (Sacramentum infanticidi) ; xv. (Sacramenti nostrt) ; 
xix. (Judaici Sacramenti); xlvii. (nostris Sacramentis); Adv. Mare. 
V. viii. (panis et calicis Sacramento); De Bapt. i. (aque Sacramentwm), 
etc. 

? Cyprian uses it twice of the military oath: De Japsis, xiii.; Ep. 
lxxiv. Elsewhere with wide latitude of meaning. Of Baptism, Zp. 
lxxiii. ; of the Eucharist, De zelo et lwore, xvii., De lapsis, xxv.; of the 
Passover, De unitate, viii.; of a sacred bond, Zp. lix., De unitate, vi. 
etce.; of doctrines, De Dominica Oratione, ix., Testim. Pref. etc. See 
the very careful note on his use of the word, which was ‘‘in many 
instances used with intentional vagueness,” in Studia Biblica et Heclesi- 
astica, vol, iv. p. 253. 

4 Sacramentum ” appears in the Vulgate (1) in the Old Testament in 
Dan. ii. 18, 80, 47, iv. 6 (A.V. 9), each time as the equivalent of NT, 
a secret (Greek pvorhpiov) ; and also in Tobit xii. 7; Wisd. ii. 22, vi. 24 
(A.V. 22); in all of which places it represents the same Greck word, 
pvorhptoy, as it does also (2) in the eight passages in which it is found in 
the New Testament, viz. Eph. i. 9, iii. 38, 9, v. 32; Col. i, 27; 1 Tim. 
iii. 16 ; Rey. i. 20, xvii. 7. It is also found occasionally in other passages 
in the ‘‘Old Latin,” ¢.g. in Rom. xvi, 25. 
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observed. It is used frequently of sacred truths, as 
well as of sacred rites of mystic meaning. Even as late 
as the eleventh century it is applied by S. Bernard to the 
rite of feet washing! But in comparatively early times 
there had been a tendency to contrast the sacraments 
or sacred rites of the Jews with those of the Christian 
Church, and to point to the former as numerous and 
burdensome, and the latter as few in number. Thus 
Augustine, in the passage quoted in the original Article 
of 1553, says that “ under the new dispensation our Lord 
Jesus Christ has knit together His people in fellowship, 
by sacraments which are very few in number, most easy 
in observance, and most excellent in significance, as 
baptism solemnised in the name of the Trinity, the 
Communion of His Body and Blood, and also whatever 
else is commended to us in Canonical Scripture, apart 
from those enactments which were a yoke of bondage to 
God’s ancient people, suited to their state of heart and 
to the times of the prophets, and which are found in the 
books of Moses.”2 Elsewhere in his book on Christian 
Doctrine he draws a similar contrast, pointing out how 
“our Lord Himself and apostolic practice have handed 
down to us a few significant rites (signa) in place of 
many, and these at once very easy to perform, most 
majestic in their significance, and most sacred in their 
observance. Such as the Sacrament of Baptism, and 
the Celebration of the Body and Blood of the Lord.” ® 
From this contrast between the multiplicity of sacred 
rites imposed upon the Jews and the fewness of those 
enjoined in the gospel to Christians, there grew up in 
time a disposition to use the word sacramentwm more 
particularly of those rites which could claim the authority 
of the New Testament, and to speak of the “Sacraments 


1 Sermo in Cena Domini, § 24. 2 See above, p. 586. 
5 De Doctrina Christiana, III. ix. 
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of the Church” as limited in number. So in the East, 
“Dionysius the Areopagite” (¢. 500), who is followed 
by later writers, describes in his book on the Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchies siz Christian wvat/pia, Baptism, the 
Eucharist, Unction, Orders, Monastic Profession, and the 
Rites for the Dead. In the West, Paschasius Radbert } 
and Rhabanus Maurus? in the ninth century, both 
speak of fowr sacraments, Baptism, Unction, the Body, 
and the Blood of the Lord. Not till the eleventh 
century is the number fixed at the mystic number seven, 
to correspond with the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit. 
The earliest writer to speak of this number (so far as is 
known) is Gregory of Bergamo? in his book, De 
Lucharistia. In this he says definitely that the sacra- 
ments of the Church instituted by our Saviour were 
seven;* but in the next chapter he speaks of three, 
Baptism, Unction, and the Eucharist, as more worthy, 
and contradicts what he has said before, by maintaining 
that of these three, only the first and third were 
instituted by the Redeemer Himself, for unction has only 
apostolic authority.” A few years later than Gregory 
was Peter Lombard,® to whom it is generally stated that 


1 De Corpore et Sanguine Domint, iii. 2. 

2 De Clericorwm Institutione, 1. xxiv. 

3 Gregory became Bishop of Bergamo in 1133, and died in 1146. His 
book, De Hucharistia, was first published in 1877, and since then has 
been included in Hurter’s Sanctorwm Patrum Opuscula Selecta, vol. xxxix. 

4 De Luch. ¢. xiii.: ‘* Verum ne quis occasione dictorum existimet tot 
esse sacramenta ecclesie, quot sunt quibus congruit sacramenti vocabulum, 
scire debemus ea solum esse ecclesia sacramenta a servatore nostro Jesu 
instituta que in medicinam nobis tributa fuere, et hac numero adimplentur 
septenario.” 

5 De Euch. c. xiv.: ‘“‘Tria siquidem in ecclesia gerimus sacramenta 
que sacramentis aliis putantur non immerito digniora, scilicet baptismum, 
chrisma, corpus et sanguis Domini. Quorum trium primum et ultimum ex 
ipsius Redemptoris institutione percepimus, ex apostolica vero tracditione 
illud quod medium posuimus.” 

6 Peter Lombard became Bishop of Paris in 1159, and died in 1164. 


39 


\ 
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the limitation of the number to seven is due. It is 
found in his writings,’ and it was probably through his 
influence that it became generally accepted. From him 
it passed into the writings of the schoolmen, Aquinas? 
and others. It was laid down in the “decree to the 
Armenians” sent in the name of Pope Eugenius Iv. 
from the Council of Florence (1439);% and was 
definitely adopted by the Council of Trent at the 
seventh session of the Council (1547), when the 
following canon was passed: “If anyone shall say that 
the sacraments of the new law were not all instituted 
by Jesus Christ our Lord; or that they are more or less 
than seven, viz. Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, or Matrimony; or 
even that any one of these seven is not truly and 
properly a sacrament: let him be anathema.”* It will 
be seen from this brief sketch that our Reformers had a 
double use of the word before them. On the one hand, 
there was the wider sense given to it by the Fathers; 
on the other, the more restricted scholastic use. They 


1 Sentent. IV. dist. ii. § 1. 2 Summa, III. Q. Ixv. 

8 Decretum Eugenti Pape IV. ad Armenios, Labbe and Cossart, vol. ix. 
pp. 434 and 437. 

4 Cone. Trid. Sess. VII. canon 1: ‘‘Si quis dixerit sacramenta nove 
legis non fuisse omnia a Jesu Christo Domino nostro instituta ; aut esse 
plura vel pauciora quam septem, videlicet Baptismum, Confirmationem, 
Eucharistiam, Pcenitentiam, extremam Unctionem, Ordinem, et Matri- 
monium, aut etiam aliquod horum septem, non esse vere, et proprie 
sacramentum, anathema sit.” It should be mentioned that the Greek 
Church agrees with the Roman in reckoning the sacraments of the 
Church as seven in number ; for though the Confession of Cyril Lucar says 
that only two sacraments were ordained of Christ (c. xy., sce Kimmel’s 
Iibri Symbolici, p. 34), the ‘‘Orthodox Confession recognises the émra 
HvoThpia THs éxkAnolas (q. xevili. 7b. p. 170 seg.), as does also the Confes- 
sion of Dositheos (Decret. xv. 2b. p. 448); and see also ‘‘the Longer 
Catechism of the Russian Church” (Blackmore’s Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, p. 84). The Confession of Metrophanes Critopulus calls Baptism, 
the Eucharist, and Penance r& pds cwrnplay dvayxaia pvoripia. See 
Winer, Confessions of Christendom, p. 241. 
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recognised frankly that it was largely a question of 
definition. What they were concerned for was that 
Baptism and the Eucharist, as the two great rites 
ordained for all Christians by Christ Himself, should be 
put on a different footing from all others! The 
medieval teaching about the seven sacraments might 
seem to obscure this; and therefore they felt that if the 
word was to be restricted to a limited number of rites, 
it would be well to restrict it to these two. But they 


1 According to the teaching of the earlier period, during the Reforma- 
tion three sacraments were recognised as pre-eminent, Baptism, the 
Eucharist, and Penance. These alone are mentioned in the Ten Articles 
of 1586, while in the ‘‘ Institution of a Christian Man,” or ‘‘ the Bishops’ 
Book,” issued in the following year, they are expressly separated off from 
the others, and it is said that ‘‘ although the sacraments of Matrimony, 
of Confirmation, of Holy Orders, and of Extreme Unction have been of 
long time past received and approved by the common consent of the 
Catholic Church to have the name and dignity of sacraments, as indeed 
they are well worthy to have... yet there is a difference in dignity 
and necessity between them and the other three sacraments, that is to 
say, the sacraments of Baptism, of Penance, and of the Altar, and that 
for divers causes,” etc.—See Yormularies of Faith, p. 128. In1540 a series 
of questions was propounded, probably by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to a number of Bishops and Divines, and their answers revealed 
a great variety of opinions on the number of the sacraments, and the 
proper use of the word (see the answers in Burnet, ‘‘ Records,” Nos. xxi. 
and lxix., and ef. Dixon, vol. ii. p. 303 seg.). Cranmer and others denied 
that it should be rigidly used of seven. However, in the reactionary 
‘“King’s Book” of 1543 the whole passage on the number of sacraments 
in the Bishops’ Book is entirely rewritten, and the medieval view is 
more rigidly adhered to (see Mormularies of Faith, p. 298). In the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, as might be expected, a great change 
of view is manifest, as the following extract will show: ‘‘ Ad sacra- 
menti perfectionem tria concurrere debent. Primum evidens est et 
illustris nota, que manifeste cerni possit, secundum est Dei promissum, 
quod externo signo nobis representatur et plane confirmatur. Tertium 
est Dei preceptum quo necessitas nobis imponitur, ista partim faciendi, 
partim commemorandi: que tria cum authoritate Scripturarum in 
Baptismo solum occurrant, et Eucharistia, nos hee duo sola pro veris et 
propriis novi testamenti sacramentis ponimus.”—De Sacramentis, c. i. 
Similarly in the Catechism published with the Articles in 1553, only two 
sacraments are expressly recognised. 
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were perfectly -willing to extend it to other rites also— 
indeed, to “anything whereby an holy thing is signified ” 
—provided that it was made clear that the word was 
only used in a general sense. Thus the Article before 
us, after speaking of the five rites, “commonly called 
Sacraments,”? proceeds, not to deny the name to them 
altogether, but only to assert that they “have not the 
like nature of sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper,” 7.e. they are not to be put on a level with them. 
Still clearer, perhaps, is the teaching of the Homily on 
Common Prayer and the Sacraments, which puts the 
matter so admirably that the passage must be quoted 
here in full. 

“As for the number of them, if they should be 
considered according to the exact signification of a 
sacrament, namely for visible signs, expressly com- 
manded in the New Testament, whereunto is annexed 
the promise of free forgiveness of our sin, and of our 
holiness and joining in Christ, there be but two, namely, 
Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. For although 
Absolution hath the promise of forgiveness of sin, yet 
by the express word of the New Testament it hath 
not this promise annexed and tied to the visible 
sign, which is imposition of hands. For this visible 
sign (I mean laying on of hands) is not expressly 
commanded in the New Testament to be used in 
Absolution, as the visible signs in Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are; and therefore Absolution is no such 
sacrament as Baptism and the Communion are. And 
though the ordering of ministers hath His visible — 


'Tt cannot be said that this expression discourages the application of 
the name to them, any more than it can be maintained that the parallel 
form of expression in the Prayer Book, ‘‘The Nativity of our Lord, or 
the Birthday of Christ, commonly called Christmas Day,” discourages the 
use of the popular name for the festival. 
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sign and promise, yet it lacks the promise of remission of 
sin, as all other sacraments except the two above named 
do. Therefore neither it, nor any other sacrament else, 
be such sacraments as Baptism and the Communion are. 
But in a general acceptation the name of a sacrament 
may be attributed to anything whereby an holy thing 
is signified. In which understanding of the word the 
ancient writers have given this name, not only to the 
other five, commonly of late years taken and used for 
supplying the number of the seven sacraments; but also 
to divers and sundry other ceremonies, as to oil, washing 
of feet, and such like; not meaning thereby to repute 
them as sacraments in the same signification that the 
two forenamed Sacraments are. Dionysius; Bernard, De 
Cena Domini, et Ablut. pedum.” * 

It is perfectly clear from this that in some sense other 
sacraments are recognised by those who are responsible 
for the Homilies besides the two great ones, Baptism 
and the Communion. 

We are now in a position to pass to the consideration 
of the next point: 

(b) The precise difference between England and Rome on 
the number of the sacraments.—It is largely but not 
entirely a question of definition—not entirely, for, even 
admitting the Roman description of sacraments, we 
could not accept the Tridentine statement upon them. 
The real difference appears to be this: Rome says that 
the sacraments of the new law are nether more nor less 
than seven, and that they were all instituted by Christ. 
The Anglican Church maintains that the word should 
either be restricted to two rites with outward visible signs 
ordained by Christ Himself,? or else that sacraments are 


1 Homily on Common Prayer and the Sacraments, p. 876 seq. 


(S.P.C.K.). 
2 It must be remembered that the statement of the Catechism, ‘‘ Two 
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not seven, but simply sacred rites, the number of which 
is not hmited. Two points in the Roman position may 
be added, as they are sometimes overlooked. Sirst, 
though the Tridentine divines have committed the 
Roman Church to the position that all the seven sacra- 
ments were instituted by Christ Himself? yet they have 
never asserted that in every case the outward visible 
sign is of His institution; secondly, they asserted 
definitely that all the seven are not to be regarded as 
exactly on the same level of equality. “If anyone 
shall say that these seven sacraments are equal to each 
other in such wise as that one is not in any way more 
worthy than another: let him be anathema.”? When 
these two points are remembered, it will be found that 
the difference between the two branches of the Church 
on this matter is comparatively small. 


Ill. The five Rites “commonly called Sacraments.” 
Those five commonly called Sacraments, that 


’ 


only as generally necessary to salvation,” is not made in answer to the 
question, ‘‘How many sacraments are there?” but ‘“‘ How many sacra- 
ments hath Christ ordained in His Church?” Moreover it is not said 
absolutely that these are ‘‘two only,” but ‘‘two only as generally 
necessary for salvation,” 7.¢. as necessary for all men. Cf. Taylor’s 
Dissuasive from Popery, p. 240. ‘It is none of the doctrine of the 
Church of England that there are two sacraments only; but that of 
those rituals commanded in Scripture, which the ecclesiastical use calls 
sacraments (by a word of art), two only are generally necessary to 
salvation.” So Archbp. Secker in his Lectwres (xxxv.), ‘Our Catechism 
doth not require it to be said absolutely that the sacraments are two 
only, but two only necessary to salvation, leaving persons at liberty to 
comprehend more things under the name if they please, provided that 
they insist not on the necessity of them, and of dignifying them with 
this title.” 

1 Before the Council of Trent it was regarded as an open question 
whether they were all instituted by Christ; and some divines, as 
Bonaventura, Hugo, and Durandus, have questioned whether Confirma- 
tion and Unction were instituted by Him. 

3 Conc, Trident, Sess. VII. canon iii, 
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is to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction, are not to he 
counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being 
such as have grown partly of the corrupt 
following of the apostles (a prava apostolorum 
imitatione), partly are states of life allowed 
(probati) in the Scriptures: but yet have not 
like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not. any 
visible sign or ceremony ordained of God. 

It cannot be said that the account given in this 
paragraph of the five rites is quite exact. It is said 
that they are (1) such as have grown partly of 
the corrupt following of the apostles, ic. from a 
bad imitation of them,a prava apostolorum twmnitatione. 
This would well apply, as will be shown below, to 
Extreme Unction, and perhaps also is intended to refer 
to Penance in its medieval form, in view of the super- 
stitions connected with it. (2) They are partly states 
of life allowed in the Scriptures. “Allowed,” it 
must be remembered, meant a good deal more in the 
sixteenth century than it does now. It did not stand for 
“permitted,” but was equivalent to “approved of” (Latin, 
probati). Thus “states of life allowed in the Scriptures” 
involves no lack of appreciation of the rites so described. 
The phrase may be taken to refer to Matrimony and 
Holy Orders, both of which can be spoken of as “ states 
of life.” But it cannot include Confirmation, which is 


1So0in Art. XXXV. of 1558 it is said that the ‘‘ Book of prayers and 
ceremonies of the Church of England” ought to be received and allowed” 
(approbandi). In XXXVI. of the same series, that ‘‘ the civil magistrate 
is ordained and allowed (probatus) of God.” A similar use of the word is 
found in the Baptismal Service in the Book of Common Prayer: ‘‘ He 
favourably alloweth this charitable work of ours”; and ef. Ps. xi. 6 
(P.B.V. ‘‘the Lord alloweth the righteous”), and S. Luke xi. 48, 
1 Thess. ii. 4 in the A.V. 
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not a “state of life” at all. Nor’ does it seem probable 
that this apostolic ordinance, which the Church of 
England has always maintained and insisted upon, can 
be included under the first head It remains, then, that 
the description is somewhat carelessly drawn, and that 
one of the five rites is not really included in it. This, 
however, is not a matter of great importance, for 
Confirmation, equally with the others, fails to answer 
to the description of “Sacraments of the Gospel”; for 
although it is an apostolic rite, with its “outward visible 
sign” and its “inward spiritual grace,” yet as it is only 
traceable to the Acts of the Apostles (see Acts viii. 17, 
xix. 6, and cf. Heb. vi. 2), we cannot positively say that 
it was “ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel,” or 
that it has an “outward visible sign ordained by Christ 
Himself.” 

It will also be found that each of the other rites fails 
to answer to the restricted definition. Penance, of 
which absolution is the “form in which its chief force 
consists,” ? most. certainly was “ ordained by Christ Him- 
self” (see 5. John xx. 23), but it cannot honestly be 
said to have “any visible sign or ceremony ordained of 


1It is possible, however, as Dr. Mason thinks, that Confirmation is 
intended to be described as having grown out of ‘ the corrupt following 
of the apostles,” since “in the official language of the time, Confirma- 
tion meant distinctly the rite of unction, after a certain form, with a 
chrism elaborately compounded.” See ‘‘ The relation of Confirmation to 
Baptism,” p. 426. I cannot, however, think that this view is probable, 
since ‘‘ Confirmation” had been deliberately retained as the official title 
of the rite of laying on of hands in the Prayer Books of 1549, 1552, and 
1559. It is curious to notice that at the Hampton Court Conference in 
1604, the Puritans complained that this phrase in the Articles involved a 
contradiction with the teaching of the Prayer Book, and that their com- ~ 
plaint was dismissed as a ‘‘mere cavil.” Cardwell’s History of Con- 
Jerences, p. 182. 

2 Cone. Trid, Sess. XIV. cap. ili: ‘‘Docet preeterea sancta synodus 
sacramenti peenitentis formam, in qua precipue ipsius vis sita est, in 
illis ministri verbis positam esse: Kgo te absolvo,” ete. 
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God.” Orders, again, was “ordained by Christ Him- 
self” on the same occasion (S. John xx. 21-23). It 
has its “inward spiritual grace,’ and from the days of 
the Apostles has had as its “outward visible sign” the 
laying on of hands. But once more the outward visible 
sign cannot be traced back to the Gospel, or to our 
Lord’s own ordinance. Moreover, the grace given in it 
is official, rather than for the personal sanctification of 
the recipient. Matrimony is “an honourable estate, 
instituted of God in the time of man’s innocency, 
signifying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt 
Christ and His Church”; and though “ Christ adorned 
and beautified ” it “with His Presence,”! it cannot be 
said that it was ordained of Him in the Gospel, nor has 
it any “outward visible sign” of Divine appointment.” 
Extreme Unction may seem to require further con- 
sideration ; for whereas the other four rites are retained 
and “had in reverend estimation” by the Church of Eng- 
land, this one has been entirely disused, and no authority 
whatever is given for the application of oil to the sick 
by the formularies of this branch of the Church. The 
Scriptural authority that is pleaded for the rite is, of 
course, the injunction of S. James in his Epistle. 

“Ts any among you sick? let him call for the elders 


1The Book of Common Prayer. The Order for the Solemnization of 
Holy Matrimony. 

2 In Eph. v. 32, after speaking of the union in marriage, S. Paul says 
7d pvoThptov TooTo wéya éorly, which is rendered by the Vulgate ‘‘ Sacra- 
mentum hoc magnum est,” and consequently by the Douay version, 
“This is a great sacrament.” It is, however, perfectly obvious that the 
Apostle’s use of the word uvorjpioy in this connection (‘‘ This mystery is 
great,’ R.V.) has no real bearing on the question whether marriage is a 
“sacrament” in the later technical sense of the word, though, as Bishop 
Ellicott notes (im Zoc.), the very fact of the comparison which the Apostle 
makes (‘but I am speaking in reference to Christ and His Church”) 
**does place marriage on a far holier and higher basis than modern 
theories are disposed to admit.”’ 
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of the Church; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer 
of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, it shall be 
forgiven him” (v. 14, 15). It may be granted that this 
looks very much like an injunction to the Church for all 
time; but even so, if this were allowed, it would not 
give the unction a right to be regarded as a Sacrament 
of the Gospel, for it is not “ordained by Christ Himself.” 
We find, however, in the writings of early Fathers so 
remarkable and complete a silence upon the subject that 
we can only conclude that it was not regarded by them 
as enjoining a rite to be continued after the yapicpata 
iapatwv (1 Cor. xii. 9) had disappeared from the Church. 
There is, indeed, a constant stream of testimony to the 
use of oil for healing purposes by Christians in early 
ages ;? but there is no evidence for its application as a 
religious rite until we come to the well-known letter of 
Innocent I. to Decentius, bishop of Eugubium, early in 
the fifth century. Decentius had written to ask whether 
the bishop might anoint the sick. Innocent replies, and, 
referring to the passage in S. James, tells him that he 
might do so, that the oil should be blessed by the bishop 
and used by all Christians in their hour of need, and 
that it is “a kind of sacrament.”? Now, even if it be 


1 The only other passage in the New Testament where such unction can 
possibly be referred to is S, Mark vi. 13, where it is said that the Apostles 
‘anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them”; but this is 
so definitely for healing, that it is not generally regarded by Roman 
divines as ‘‘the sacrament of Unction.” 

* Hg. Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, c. iv.; Vita Eugenie, c. xi. (Rosweyd, 
343). 

3 Ep. ad Decent. § 8: ‘Sane quoniam de hoe, sicuti de ceteris, con- 
sulere voluit dilectio tua... quod in beati apostolis Jacobi epistola 
conscriptum est: 8% infirmus aliquis in vobis est, etc.: quod non est 
dubium de fidelibus egrotantibus accipi vel intelligi debere, qui sancto 
oleo chrismatis perungi possunt, quod ab episcopo confectum, non solum 
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admitted that the letter is genuine, it is clear that it is 
fatal to any claim for this religious unction to be 
regarded as primitive; for, as Bishop Harold Browne 
truly says, “If extreme unction were then a sacrament 
of the Church, it is impossible that one bishop should 
have asked this question of another; or if he did, that 
the other should not at once have reminded him that 
it was a well-known sacrament of immemorial usage.” ! 
Further, it appears from the letter that even when the 
blessing of the oil was restricted to the bishop, it was 
still regarded as immaterial by whom the unction was 
administered ; nor do we meet with any injunction to 
the priest to administer it himself before the ninth 
century. 

Again, whereas the original intention of the unction 
had been primarily for the saving of the sick person’s 
life, by degrees this dropped out of sight, and the rite 
came to be regarded as part of the preparation for 
death, and was only administered when all hope of 
recovery seemed to have passed away; and thus that 
sacerdotibus, sed et omnibus uti Christianis licet, in sua aut in suorum 
necessitate ungendum. Czterum illud superfluum esse videmus adjectum, 
ut de episcopo ambigatur, quod presbyteris licere non dubium est. Nam 
idcirco presbyteris dictum est, quia episcopi occupationibus aliis impediti, 
ad omnes lJanguidos ire non possunt. Cxterum si episcopus aut potest 
aut dignum ducit, aliquem a se visitandum, et benedicere et tangere 
chrismate, sine cunctatione potest, cujus est chrisma conficere. Nam 
penitentibus istud infundi non potest, quia genus est sacramenti. Nam 
quibus reliqua sacramenta negantur, quomodo unum genus putatur posse 
concedi ?” 

1 Hxposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, p. 588. 

2 Even after the days of Innocent 1. the oil was frequently blessed by 
laymen, and even women. Thus S. Monegund (570) on her deathbed 
“‘blessed oil and salt,” which were afterwards given to the sick; see 
Greg. Turon. Vite Patrum, c. xix. In 813 the Council of Chalons lays 
down that the sick ought to be anointed by the presbyters with oil which 
is blessed by the bishop (canon xlviii.). To the same effect, Hincmar 
(852), Capit. 5, and others about the same time. See the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 2004. 
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which had been originally simply “the last unction” 
(extrema unctio), as being (presumably) applied after the 
unctions in Baptism and Confirmation, came to be looked 
upon as nothing but “unctio in extremis,” and was 
deferred until death seemed imminent. The subject was 
considered by the Council of Trent at its fourteenth 
Session, in 1551, when it was laid down that “this 
sacred unction of the sick was instituted by Christ our 
Lord, as truly and properly a sacrament of the new law, 
hinted at, indeed, in Mark, but recommended and _ pro- 
mulgated to the faithful by James the apostle and 
brother of the Lord.” The unction was said to “repre- 
sent the grace of the Holy Ghost with which the soul of 
the sick person is invisibly anointed.” The “ effect of this 
sacrament” was further said to be “the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, whose anointing cleanses away sins, if there 
be any still to be expiated, and the remains of sin; 
relieves and strengthens the soul of the sick, by excit- 
ing in him a great confidence in the Divine mercy, 
whereby the sick being relieved, bears more easily the 
inconveniences and pain of sickness; and more readily 
resists the temptations of the devil, who lies in wait for 
his heel;? and sometimes obtains bodily health, when it 
is expedient for the welfare of his soul.’ It is also said 
that “this unction is to be applied to the sick, but 
especially to those who lie in such danger as to seem 
placed at their departure from this life: whence also it 
is called the sacrament of the dying.” But it is added 
that “if the sick should recover, after having received 
this unction, they may again be aided by the succour of 
this sacrament when they fall into another like danger 
of death.”? These quotations show how far the Roman 


1 The reference is to the Vulgate of Gen. iii. 15. 
2 Conc. Trid. Sess. XIV., Doctrina de sacramento extreme unctionis, 
cap, i.—iiL 
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use has departed from the intention of the rite described 
by S. James, and how what was originally a practice 
enjoined for life has become a “sacrament of the dying,” 
only administered at the present day after the Viaticum 
has been received.1 Turning now to the consideration 
of the practice in the Church of England, it may be 
noticed that the “ Bishops’ Book” of 1537 contains a 
section devoted to the subject in which various abuses 
and superstitions connected with the rite are noticed? 
though the practice is retained, and men are to be 
taught to repute it “among the other sacraments of the 
Church.” But it is clearly stated that “the grace con- 
ferred in this sacrament is the relief and recovery of the 
disease and sickness wherewith the sick person is then 
diseased and troubled, and also the remission of his sins 
if he be then in sin.”? All this passage was considerably 
modified in the “ King’s Book” of 1543, which refers far 
less to the prospect of restoration to bodily health, and 
is, as might be expected, decidedly more medieval in 
tone. When the first English Prayer Book was pub- 


11t is clear from the language of S. Thomas that in the thirteenth 
century extreme unction was administered before the Eucharist was given 
to the sick, for he says: ‘‘Per poenitentiam et extremam unctionem pre- 
paratur homo ad digne sumendum corpus Christi.”—Swmma, III. Q. Ixy. 
art. 3. 

2 “No man ought to think that by receiving of this sacrament of 
anointing the sick man’s life shall be made shorter, but rather that the 
same shall be prolonged thereby,—considering the same is instituted for 
the recovery of health both of the soul and body. Second, that it is an 
evil custom to defer the administration of this sacrament unto such 
time as the sick persons be brought by sickness unto extreme peril and 
jeopardy of life, and be in manner in despair to live any longer. Thirdly, 
that it is lawful and expedient to administer this said sacrament unto 
every good Christian man in the manner and form before rehearsed, so 
oft and whensoever any great and perilous sickness and malady shall 
fortune unto them.” —Sformularies of Fuith, p. 127. 

TOs Dales 

4 See Lormularies of Faith, pp. 123-128 and 290-298, 
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lished in 1549, a simple form of anointing was provided 
to be used “if the sick person desire it.” It was, how- 
ever, entirely omitted in the Second Prayer Book in 
1552, and has never been restored. If any justification 
be needed for this complete disuse of the practice, it 
may reasonably be found in the absence of any early 
authority for it, and the entire lack of evidence from 
early writers that the words of S. James were regarded 
as enjoining a rite to be of lasting obligation in the 
Church, 


IV. The use of Sacraments. 


The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ 
to be gazed upon, or to be carried about; but 
that we should duly (rite) use them. And in 
such only as worthily receive the same they 
have a wholesome effect or operation. But 
they that receive them unworthily, purchase to 
themselves damnation, as S. Paul saith. 

There is a slight difficulty concerning the first words 
used here, because Baptism cannot possibly be “ carried 
about,” nor does there appear ever to have been any 
superstitious practice of “gazing upon” it. The custom 
of carrying about the Eucharist is referred to again in 
Article XXVIII, and it is easy to see that, in view of 
the superstitions of the day, it may well have been 
thought necessary to point out that this holy sacrament 
was not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or 
to be carried about; and the probability is that the 
words are intended to refer specially to it This inter- 

1 Britton (Hore Sacramentales, p. 97 seq.) argues that the plural 
‘“sacraments” may have been intended to refer to the two parts of the 
Kucharist which are spoken of in the Prayer Books of 1552 and 1559 as 
the Sacraments of His Blessed Body and Blood” (second exhortation to 


come to the Holy Communion). ‘The word is altered into the singular in 
the edition of 1604, 
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pretation is confirmed by the fact that S. Paul’s words in 
1 Cor. xi. 29, to which allusion is made in the following 
sentence, are spoken only of the Eucharist. 

It will scarcely be denied that the medieval system 
was exposed to serious danger of leading men to rest 
content with the mechanical act of receiving the sacra- 
ments, and of encouraging them to look on them almost 
as magical charms. Hence it was well that it should 
be definitely stated that we should duly use them, 
and that in such only as worthily receive the 
same they have a wholesome effect or opera- 
tion. But it would seem superfluous to add proof of 
these statements here, for no Christian will be found to 
deny them. 

With regard to the last words of the Article, which 
state that they that receive them unworthily 
purchase to themselves damnation, as S. Paul 
saith, it will be sufficient to remind the reader that 
the “damnation” spoken of here and in the Authorised 
Version of 1 Cor. xi. 29 (the passage alluded to), is not 
necessarily final condemnation. It is rather that “ judg- 
ment” with which “we are chastened of the Lord, that 
we may not be condemned with the world” (ver. 32); we. 
the Apostle is speaking of a temporal chastisement, the 
object of which was to wean the unworthy communicant 
from his sin, and lead him to repentance, so that he 
might escape what is commonly called “damnation.” 
The mistranslation, which is found in the Book of 
Common Prayer, as well as in the Articles and the 
Authorised Version, has happily been altered in the 
Revised Version of 1881. It may be said in extenua- 
tion of it that “damnation” was by no means so strong 
a term in the sixteenth century as it is now;’ but all 
the same the rendering of xpima as “ judicium” by the 

1See Wright’s Bible Word Book, p. 181. 
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Vulgate in the passage in question ought to have pre- 
vented the mistranslation, the practical consequences of 
which have certainly been serious. 

A few words may be added in conclusion concerning 
the doctrine of grace ex opere operato, for it will be 
remembered that the phrase was expressly condemned 
in the clause corresponding to that now under considera- 
tion, in the Article of 1553. It may therefore be fairly 
asked, why was the condemnation of it removed in 1563? 
Does the Church of England hold the doctrine, or does 
it not? In answer to this it may be pointed out that 
the phrase was an ambiguous one, capable of a perfectly 
innocent sense, and of expressing a real truth, but capable 
also of a meaning which was grossly superstitious. It 
was originally used by medieval Theologians, and after 
them by the Council of Trent (Session VII. canon viii.), 
to describe the nature of the effects which the “seven 
sacraments” produce. In the technical language of the 
schools, man can by his perversity and wilful hardness 
“put a bar” (ponere obicem) against their effect, and 
certain dispositions, as faith and repentance, are required 
on the part of the recipient. But the grace comes not 
from them, but from Christ Himself through the sacra- 
ments of His institution; for, as our own Article XX VI. 
points out, the sacraments are “effectual because of 
Christ’s institution and promise, although they be 


administered by evil men.” It was to guard this truth. 


that the phrase that grace comes ex opere operato was 
invented; and it was intended to indicate that “ grace 


1 Of, the answer of the bishops at the Savoy Conference in 1661 to the 
objection of the Puritans to the statement that every child is regenerate 
in Baptism.  ‘‘Seeing that God’s sacraments have their effects where 
the receiver doth not ‘ponere obicem,’ put any bar against them (which 


children cannot do) ; we may say in faith of every child that is baptized, © 


that it is regenerated by God’s Holy Spirit,”—Cardwell’s History of 
Conferences, p. 356. 


oS. 
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is conferred by virtue of the sacramental act instituted 
by God for this end, not by the merits of the minister 
or the recipient.”! But while, as employed by careful 
and instructed theologians, the phrase meant nothing 
more than this, yet in the mouths of ignorant and ill- 
instructed persons it was easily capable of “no godly but 
a very superstitious sense,” and might be taken to imply 
that the grace was so tied to the sacraments that the 
sacramental act became almost of the nature of a magical 
charm, bringing grace to the recipient ew opere operato, 
whatever his spiritual condition might be.? It was this 
which led to the condemnation of the phrase in 1553. 
But by the time of the revision of 1563 it had been 
made abundantly clear that this superstitious use was 
not the only one which the phrase conveyed. Con- 
sequently there was a danger lest the language of the 


1So Bellarmine (De Sacram. ii. 1) explains it: ‘‘Id quod active et 
proxime atque instrumentaliter efficit gratiam justificationis est sola actio 
illa externa, que sacramentum dicitur, et hee vocatur opus operatum, 
accipiendo passive (operatum), ita ut idem sit sacramentum conferre 
gratiam ex opere operato, quod conferre gratiam ex vi ipsius actionis 
sacramentalis a Deo ad hoc institute, non ex merito agentis vel 
suscipientis. . . . Voluntas, fides, et pccenitentia in suscipiente adulto 
necessario requiruntur ut dispositiones ex parte subjecti, non ut causze 
active, non enim fides et peenitentia efficiunt-gratiam sacramentalem neque 
dant efficaciam sacramenti, sed solum tollunt obstacula, que impedirent, 
ne sacramenta suam efficiam exercere possent, unde in pueris, ubi non 
requiritur dispositio, sine his rebus fit justificatio.” And, among 
moderns, see the careful statement of Moehler, Symbolism, p. 198. 

2 This superstitious sense is indicated in the language of the Thirteen 
Articles of 1538, where the phrase is condemned (Art. IX.): ‘‘ Neque 
enim in illis verum est, quod quidam dicunt, sacramenta conferre gratiam 
ex opere operato sine bono motu utentis, nam in ratione utentibus neces- 
sarium est ut fides etiam utentis accedat, per quam credat illis promis- 
sionibus et accipiat res promissas que per sacramenta conferantur,” 
So in the ‘‘ Apology for the Confession of Augsburg”: ‘‘ Damnamus 
totum populum scholasticorum doctorum qui docent quod sacramenta 
non ponenti obicem conferant gratiam ex opere operato sine bono moty 
utentis,” Winer’s Confessions of Christendom, p. 246, 


40 
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Article might appear to condemn a real truth. Hence 
the clause was wisely omitted by Archbishop Parker,! 
and nothing whatever was said either to sanction or to 
condemn the phrase. The superstition which it was 
desired to guard against was effectually excluded by the 
statement that “in such only as duly receive” the 
sacraments “ have they a wholesome effect or operation ” ; 
while the truth which the phrase had been originally 
intended to express was secured by the language of the 
following Article, which states “that they are effectual 
because of Christ’s institution and promise, although 
they be administered by evil men.” 
1 Cf. Hardwick, pp. 129, 130. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


De wi Institutionwm Divinarum, 
quod eam non tollit matitia 
ministrorwm. 


Quamvis in ecclesia visibili bonis 
mali semper sint admixti, atque 
interdum ministerio verbi et sacra- 
mentorum administrationi presint, 
tamen cum non suo sed Christi 
nomine agant, ejusque mandato 
et autoritate ministrent, ilorum 
ministerio uti licet, cum in verbo 
Dei audiendo, tum in sacramentis 
percipiendis. Neque per illorum 
malitiam effectus institutorum 
Christi tollitur, aut gratia do- 
norum Dei minuitur, quoad eos 
qui fide et rite sibi oblata per- 
cipiunt, que propter institutionem 
Christi et promissionem efficacia 
sunt, licet per malos admini- 
strentur. 

Ad Ecclesie tamen disciplinam 
pertinet, ut in malos ministros 
inquiratur, accusenturque ab his, 
qui eorum flagitia noverint, atque 
tandem justo convicti judicio 
deponantur, 


Of the Unworthiness of the ministers, 
which hinder not the effect of the 
Sacraments. 


Although in the visible Church 
the evil be ever mingled with the 
good, and sometime the evil have 
chief authority in the ministration 
of the word and Sacraments: yet 
forasmuch as they do not the 
same in their own name but in 
Christ’s, and do minister by His 
commission and authority, we may 
use their ministry, both in hearing . 
the word of God, and in the re- 
ceiving of the Sacraments. Neither 
is the effect of Christ’s ordinance 
taken away by their wickedness, 
nor the grace of God’s gifts dimin- 
ished from such as by faith and 
rightly do receive the Sacraments 
ministered unto them, which be 
effectual, because of Christ’s insti- 
tution and promise, although they 
be ministered by evil men. 

Nevertheless, it appertaineth to 
the discipline of the Church, that 
inquiry be made of evil ministers, 
and that they be accused by those 
that have knowledge of their 
offences ; and finally, being found 
guilty by just judgment, be 
deposed. 


Tuts Article has remained practically unchanged? since 


1 ‘*Malos ministros” was substituted for ‘‘eos” in the last paragraph 
in 1563, and in 1571 the English was brought into conformity with the 
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its first issue in 1553. It is drawn substantially from 
the fifth of the “ Thirteen Articles of 1538,”! which in its 
turn rested to some extent on the eighth of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg.? Its object is to condemn the view 
maintained by the Anabaptists, that the ministry of 
evil ministers is necessarily inefficacious and ought to 
be rejected. The same view is expressly condemned in 
the Confession of Augsburg in the following words: 
“Damnant Donatistas et similes, qui negabant licere uti 
ministerio malorum in ecclesia, et sentiebant ministerium 
malorum inutile et imefficax esse.”* Similarly the 
Reformatio Legum LEcclesiasticarum says that some of 
the Anabaptists “ab ecclesiz corpore seipsos segregant, 
et ad sacrosanctam Domini mensam cum aliis recusant 
accedere, seque dicunt detineri vel ministrorum impro- 
bitate vel aliorum fratrum.” * 


Latin by the alteration of ‘“‘such” into “‘eyil ministers.” The title also 
in its present form only dates from 1571. In 1553 and 1563 it was 
‘the wickedness of the ministers doth not take away the effectual 
operation of God’s ordinances.” ‘‘Ministrorum malitia non tollit 
efficaciam institutionum divinarum.” 

1“‘Quamvis in ecclesia secundum posteriorem acceptionem mali sint 
bonis admixti atque etiam ministeriis verbi et sacramentorum non 
nunquam presint; tamen cum ministrent non suo sed Christi nomine, 
mandato, et auctoritate, licet eorum ministerio uti, tam in verbo audiendo 
quam in recipiendis sacramentis juxta illud: ‘Qui vos audit me audit.’ 
Nec per eorum malitiam minuitur effectus, aut gratia donorum Christi 
rite accipientibus ; sunt enim efficacia propter promissionem et ordina- 
tionem Christi, etiamsi per malos exhibeantur.” 

2“Quanquam ecclesia proprie sit congregatio sanctorum et vere 
eredentium ; tamen cum in hac vita multi hypocrite et mali admixti 
sint, licet uti sacramentis, que per malos administrantur, juxta vocem 
Christi: Sedent Scribe et Phariscei in Cathedra Moisis, etc. Et sacra- 
menta et verbum propter ordinationem et mandatum Christi sunt 
efficacia, etiamsi per malos exhibeantur,” 

3 Confessio Augustana, Art. VIII. sub fine. 

* Ref. Leguin Ecclesiast., De Heres. c. xv. Cf. Rogers On the Articles 
(published in 1586). ‘‘The Anabaptists will not have the people to use 
the ministry of evil ministers, and think the service of wicked ministers 
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It has been sometimes thought that the Article may 
have also been aimed at the doctrine of “ Intention.” ? 
This, however, is unquestionably a mistake. The 
language of the Article in no way bears on the doctrine, 
and it is difficult to see how it could ever have been 
thought to do so. Certainly when the Puritans at the 
Hampton Court Conference in 1604 asked that a 
condemnation of the doctrine might be inserted in the 
Articles, it cannot have occurred either to them or to 
the Bishops who answered them that a condemnation 
of it was there already.” Moreover, when in 1633 
Francis a Sancta Clara (Davenport) wrote his Com- 
mentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles, endeavouring to 
reconcile them with the Tridentine decrees, while some 
of the statements in the Articles were evidently 
stubborn facts which it was hard to manipulate, the 
Article before us gave him no trouble whatever. It 
appeared to him entirely satisfactory, and the only 
comment which he deemed necessary upon it was this: 
“This is the very doctrine of the Church and of all the 
Fathers.” § 

Taking, then, the Article as aimed solely against the 
notions of the Anabaptists, it needs but little comment 


unprofitable and not effectual; affirming that no man who is himself 
faulty can preach the truth to others. . . . The disciplinary Puritans 
do bring all ministers who cannot preach, and their services, into 
detestation. For their doctrine is that where there is no preacher, 
there ought to be no minister of the sacraments. None must minister 
the sacraments which do not preach, ete... . So the Brownists: no 
man is to communicate (say they) where there is a blind or dumb 
ministry.” Rogers On the Thirty-Nine Articles (Parker Society), 
Poza. 

1 See Bishop Harold Browne On the Articles, p, 607. 

2 Cf. Cardwell’s History of Conferences, p. 185. 

% Davenport’s book, which is more remarkable for ingenuity than for 
anything else, has been republished by the Rev. F. G. Lee (J. T. 
Hayes, 1872). 
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or explanation. The opinions condemned in it, which 
have found favour with Puritan sects from the days 
of the Donatists onward, would, if admitted, make all 
ministerial and sacramental acts utterly uncertain, for 
no man can see into the hearts of the ministers, and 
say who are in the sight of God “evil” and who are not. 
Besides this, there is ample support in Holy Scripture 
for the position maintained in the Article. The principle 
underlying our Lord’s words, “The scribes and Pharisees 
sit in Moses’ seat: all things, therefore, whatsoever they 
bid you, these do and observe; but do not ye after their 
works” (S. Matt. xxiii. 2, 3), may fairly be applied to 
the case of “evil ministers” in the Christian Church. 
When the Twelve were sent forth two and two, and 
given “ power against unclean spirits to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of 
disease,” the ministry of Judas must have been effectual 
like that of the rest of the Apostles, or suspicion would 
have been directed towards him. Again, our Lord lays 
down the rule with regard to “the Seventy ” which must 
apply to Christian ministers also: “ He that heareth you 
heareth Me; and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth Me; 
and he that rejecteth Me, rejecteth Him that sent Me” 
(S. Luke x. 16); and 8. Paul teaches that the minister 
is nothing. “What then is Apollos? and what is 
Paul? ministers through whom ye believed; and each as 
the Lord gave to him. I planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase” (1 Cor. ili. 5,6). Such passages 
when fairly considered seem sufficient to establish the 
position taken up in the Article, and to lead us to 
believe that even in an extreme case, when the evil 
have chief authority in the ministration of 

1The doctrine of ‘‘Intention” is noticed in connection with the 


question of the validity of Anglican Orders in the Commentary on 
Article XXXVI. See below, p. 755. 
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the word and sacraments, yet forasmuch as 
they do not the same in their own name, but 
in Christ’s, and do minister by His commission 
and authority, we may use their ministry, 
both in hearing the word of God, and in the 
receiving of the sacraments. 

At the same time, important as it is that this principle 
should be established, it is no less necessary that the 
Church should guard herself with the utmost care from 
any suspicion of indifference to the character of the lives 
of her ministers, whom she charges before their ordina- 
tion to the priesthood to “endeavour themselves to 
sanctify their lives, and to fashion them after the rule 
and doctrine of Christ, that they may be wholesome and 
godly examples and patterns for the people to follow”; 
and, therefore, it is well that the statement already 
considered should be followed by that in the last para- 
graph of the Article, which must commend itself to 
everyone, and seems to require no formal proof. It 
appertaineth to the discipline of the Church, 
that inquiry be made of evil ministers, and 
that they be accused by those that have 
knowledge of their offences; and finally, being 
found guilty by just judgment, be deposed. 
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De Baptismo. 


Baptismus non est tantum pro- 
fessionis signum ac discriminis nota, 
qua Christiani a non Christianis 
discernantur, sed etiam est signum 
Regenerationis, per quod tanquam 
per instrumentum recte baptismum 
suscipientes, ecclesie inseruntur, 
promissiones de remissione pecca- 
torum atque adoptione nostra in 
filios Dei, per Spiritum sanctum 
visibiliter obsignantur, fides con- 
firmatur, et vi divine invocationis, 
gratia augetur. 

Baptismus parvulorum omnino in 
ecclesia retinendus est, ut qui cum 
Christi institutione optime con- 
gruat, 


Of Baptism. 

Baptism is not only a sign of 
profession, and mark of difference, 
whereby Christian men are dis- 
cerned from other that be not 
christened: but is also a sign of 
regeneration or new birth, whereby 
as by an instrument, they that 
receive baptism rightly, are grafted 
into the Church ; the promises of 
the forgiveness of sin, and of our 
adoption to be the sons of God, by 
the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed 
and sealed : faith is confirmed: and 
grace increased by virtue of prayer 
unto God. 

The baptism of young children is 
in any wise to be retained in the 
Church, as most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ. 


THis Article dates from 1553; but in the revision of 
Elizabeth’s reign, ten years later, the last paragraph was 
rewritten, and the language on Infant Baptism was con- 
siderably strengthened. The earlier clause had simply 
stated that “the custom of the Church to christen young 
children is to be commended, and in any wise to be 
retained in the Church.”! The language of the Article 


‘It should be mentioned that though the words ‘‘per Spiritum 
Sanctum” stand in the Latin edition of 1553, there is nothing to corre- 
spond to them in the English. The omission was rectified in the English 
edition of Jugge and Cawood in 1568. 
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has not been traced to any earlier source. ‘There is 
nothing in the Confession of Augsburg! or in the Thir- 
teen Articles of 1538 suggesting its phraseology; nor is 
there any resemblance between its language and that 
of the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum on the same 
subject.” 

The object of the Article is to state the Church’s 
teaching on Holy Baptism, in view of the errors of the 
Anabaptists, who (1) maintained an utterly unspiritual 
view of the sacrament, and (2) denied that Baptism 
ought to be administered to infants and young children.’ 

There are two main subjects which come before us for 
consideration— 

(1) The description of Baptism and its effects. 

(2) Infant Baptism. 


I. The Description of Baptism and its Effects. 


Each phrase in the description requires separate con- 
sideration. 

(2) Baptism is ... a sign of profession. So 
much was admitted by Zwingli and the Anabaptists, who 
regarded Baptism as little more than this. The expression 
used in the Article may be illustrated by the language of 
the closing exhortation in the Office for the Public Baptism 
of Infants in the Book of Common Prayer, where it is said 

that “Baptism doth represent unto us our profession; which 

1 The Article in the Confession of Augsburg (1X.) is this: ‘‘ De Bap- 
tismo docent, quod sit necessarius ad salutem, quodque per baptismum 
offeratur gratia Dei; et quod pueri sint baptizandi, qui per baptismum 
oblati Deo recipiantur in gratiam Dei, Damnant Anabaptistas, qui im- 
probant baptismum puerorum, et affirmant pueros sine baptismo salvos 


fieri.” 

+ Ref. Legum Eeclesiast., De Sacramentis, cap. 3. 

’ This, together with other errors on Baptism, is condemned in the 
Reformatio Legum Eeclesiasticarum, De Heres. cap. 18 ; and cf. Hermann’s 
‘* Consultation,” fol. exlii. 
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is to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to 
be made like unto Him: that as He died and rose again 
for us, so should we who are baptized, die from sin and 
rise again unto righteousness; continually mortifying all 
our evil and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in 
all virtue and godliness of living.”1 This view of Bap- 
tism is based directly on the language of S. Paul in 
Rom. vi. 4, “ We were buried with Him through baptism 
into death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk 
in newness of life” (cf. also Col. ii. 12, “ Having been 
buried with Him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised 
with Him through faith in the working of God, Who 
raised Him from the dead ”). 

(>) Itisa mark of difference whereby Christian 
men are discerned from other that be not 
christened (a non Christianis). Just as circumcision 
was a mark distinguishing the Jews from all others, so 
also Baptism distinguishes Christians from non-Christians. 
It is the initial rite by which a man is, so to speak, made 
a Christian. But Baptism is much more than this. It 
is to be regarded not only as a badge or mark, for, 


1 Cf. also the Collect for Easter Even (1662), ‘‘Grant, O Lord, that as 
we are baptized into the death of thy blessed Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
so by continually mortifying our corrupt affections we may be buried with 
him ; and that through the grave and gate of death we may pass to our 
joyful resurrection ; for His merits,” etc. Expression is also given to the 
same thought in the Reformatio Legum Ecelesiast., De Sacramentis, cap. 3: 

‘Dum autem in aqua demergimur et rursns ex illa emergimus, Christi 
mors nobis primum et sepultura commendantur, deinde suscitatio quidem 
illius, et reditus ad vitam,” ete. See also Bishop Lightfoot on Col. ii. 
12: ‘‘ Baptism is the grave of the old man, and the birth of the new. 
As he sinks beneath the baptismal waters the believer buries there all his 
corrupt affections and past sins ; as he emerges thence, he rises regenerate, 
quickened to new hopes and a new life. . . . Thus Baptism is an image of 
his participation both in the death and in the resurrection of Christ.” 
It is obvious how much the dramatic impressiveness of Baptism and its 
representative force is increased where immersion is the method employed. 
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(c) It is also a sign of regeneration or new 
birth. Here it must be remembered that sacraments 
have been already defined in Article XXV. as “ effectual 
signs of grace,” and therefore, since “ Regeneration” is 
the word which the Church has ever used to describe the 
grace of Baptism, and to sum up the blessings conveyed 
in it, we must interpret “sign” in this clause as an 
effectual sign; and thus the whole expression will mean 
that in Baptism the blessings of regeneration are not 
only represented, but are also conveyed to the recipient. 
The word Regeneration is expanded in the Church 
Catechism into “a death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness,” and explained in the following words: 
“For being by nature born in sin and the children of 
wrath, we are hereby made the children of grace.” It 
has been selected by the Church, not only because of its 
use by 8. Paul, who speaks in Titus i. 5 of a “laver of 
regeneration” (AouvTpov maduyyevecias),) in a connection 
in which it can only refer to Baptism, but also because, 
previously to this, expression had been given to the 
thought of a “new birth” as requisite by our Lord 
Himself in His conversation with Nicodemus, where, 
after saying, “ Except a man be born anew (or from above, 
avebev) he cannot see the kingdom of God,”? He explains 
His words by adding the statement that a man must be 


1The only other passage in the New Testament in which the word 
manuyyeveoia occurs is S. Matt. xix. 28, where it has no reference to 
Baptism. 

2Thus among the Greek Fathers dvayévynois occurs from the days of 
Justin Martyr onwards (Apol. I lxi. : "Erevra dyovrat bp’ judv &v0a bdwp 
éori, kal rpdmov dvaryevvisews, Ov Kal ijuels avrol dveyevynOnuev, dva- 
yevvavrat). (Of. Ireneus, Adv. Her, 1. xiv. 1: els c&dpynow rod Barrlo- 
puaros THs els Ocdv dvaryevyfjcews). Indeed it is more common in this 
connection than madvyyevecia. For these two words the Latins have but 
the one equivalent, Regeneratio, which is apparently first found of 
Christian Baptism in Tertullian, De Lesurr. Carnis, xlvii. (its use in De 
Carne Christi, iv., is ambiguous). 
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“born of water and the Spirit” (€& bdSaTos Kai Ivev- 
pares), 8. John iii. 3, 5.1 

But though the word Regeneration sums up the 
special grace of Baptism, yet the precise blessings con- 
veyed by it may seem to demand more explicit state- 
ment, and therefore the Article proceeds to define them, 
and to state them under at least three distinct heads. 

1. By it (Latin per quod, ae. by the signum regenera- 
tionis), as by an instrument,’ they that receive 
Baptism rightly (recte) are grafted into the 
Church. So in the Church Catechism (dating in this 
part from 1549), the child is taught to speak of “my 
Baptism wherein I was made a member of Christ,’ that is, 
a member of His mystical body, the Church; and the 
language of the Article is capable of abundant illustra- 
tion from the Baptismal Offices in the Book of Common 
Prayer, which frequently speak of admission to the 
Church as one of the blessings of Baptism. Most per- 
tinent are the words of the declaration of Regeneration 
to be used after the actual Baptism, which, as they date 
from the revision of 1552, are almost exactly contem- 


1 Since exception is sometimes taken to the reference of these words 
to Christian Baptism, it may be well to remind the reader of Hooker's 
forcible vindication of the Catholic interpretation of them, and the three 
arguments by which he supports it. (1) Where a literal construction will 
stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly the worst ; (2) of all the 
ancients, there is not one that can be named that did ever understand it 
except of Baptism ; and (3) ‘‘ where the letter of the law hath two things 
plainly expressed, water as a duty on our part, the Spirit as a gift which 
God supplieth, there is danger in presuming so to interpret it as if the 
clause concerning ourselves were more than needeth. By such rare 
expositions we may perhaps in the end attain to be thought witty, but 
with ill advice,”—Zecl. Pol. bk, V. o. lix, 

* Tho phrase tanquam per instrwmentum was perhaps suggested by the 
Confession of Augsburg, which says (Article V,) that ‘‘per verbum et 
sacramenta, tanguam per instrwmenta, donatur Spiritus Sanctus.” But 
the expression is not uncommon in contemporary writings. See Hard- 
wick, p. 414. . 
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porary with the Article before us. “Seeing now, dearly 
beloved brethren, that this child ¢s regenerate and grafted 
into the body of Christ's Church,’ etc. The metaphor of 
“grafting” employed here and in the Article is suggested 
by the language of S. Paul in Rom. xi. 17 seg.; but 
throughout the Acts of the Apostles, Baptism everywhere 
appears as the rite of admission into the Church. Our 
Lord’s charge after the resurrection had been, “Go ye 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them,” etc. 
(S. Matt. xxviii. 19, cf. [S. Mark] xvi. 16), and from 
the day of Pentecost onward the command was obeyed, 
and those that received the word were forthwith “bap- 
tized.” See Acts ii. 38, 41, viii. 12, ix. 18, x. 47, 
xvi. 15. 

2. The promises of the forgiveness of 
sin... are visibly signed and sealed. So 
in the “Nicene” Creed the Christian is taught to 
say, “I acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of 
sins,” and Article IX. has already stated that “there 
is no condemnation to them that believe and are 
baptized” (renatis et credentibus). With regard to the 
expression employed in the Article, “signed and sealed” 
(obsignantur), its force will be clearly seen when it is 
remembered that “a seal is appended to a deed of gift or 
any other grant, when the donor, who has promised it, 
actually makes the thing promised over to the recewer, and 
thereby assures the possession of it to him.”? Thus the 


1 Sadler’s Church Doctrine Bible Truth, p. 120. It ought to be stated 
that what is called the ‘‘obsignatory”’ view of sacraments was widely 
held by many of the foreign reformers, who had a considerable following 
among our English divines. According to this theory, the sacraments 
were simply “‘seals of blessings which already appertained to the recipient 
as a child of grace” (see Hardwick, p. 94); and did this phrase in our 
Article stand alone, it might fairly be contended that it denoted the 
acceptance of this view. But the clause does not stand alone, and cannot 
be interpreted without regard to language previously used in this Article 
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words of the Article imply that Baptism is the moment 
in the spiritual life in which the forgiveness of sin is 
actually made over to us. It is not to be inferred that 
Divine grace has been altogether withheld from the 
Catechumen. In the case of adults it must have been 
present, or they would never have come forward 
“truly repenting, and coming to Christ by faith.” But 
what is meant is that Baptism is the decisive moment in 
which a person passes out of the order of nature into 
that of grace, and in which, according to the teaching of 
Scripture and the Church, the forgiveness of his sins is 
“visibly signed and sealed.” Very instructive is the 
language of Scripture on the case of S. Paul. There can 
be no question that he received Divine grace at the 
moment of his conversion. Jor three days after this he 
was left to himself, and grace was working in his heart: 
“For behold he prayeth,’ was the description of him 
given to Ananias (Acts ix. 11). But not till the time of 
his Baptism were his sins washed away, for the words of 
Ananias to him were these: “And now, why tarriest 
thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on His name” (Acts xxii. 16). So on the day 
of Pentecost those who heard Peter speak received the 
grace of compunction, for “they were pricked in their 
heart, and said unto Peter, and the rest of the Apostles, 
Brethren, what shall we do?” but the forgiveness of 
their sin is connected by the Apostle with the decisive 
act of Baptism: “Repent ye, and be baptized every one 
of you unto the remission of your sins, and ye shall 
and also in Article xxv.; and when the teaching of the Sacramental 
Articles is taken as a whole, it is very clearly seen that the compilers 
definitely intended to maintain something more than the obsignatory 
theory, and that they held that ‘“‘grace is conferred by means of the 
sacraments, and that children are not justified or regenerated prior to 


their baptism,” See the letter from Peter Martyr to Bullinger, quoted in 
Hardwick, p. 95, 
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receive the gift of the Holy Ghost” (Acts ii. 37, 38). 
With these passages before us there can be no doubt that 
the Church is right in thus connecting, as she has ever 
done, the promise of forgiveness of sin with the sacra- 
ment of Baptism.” 

It may be added that even John the Baptist “ preached 
the baptism of repentance wnto remission of sins” (S. Mark 
i, 4), and that the natural action of water in cleansing 
would almost of necessity suggest that something 
analogous to this in the spiritual sphere was intended 
to be effected by Baptism, more especially as the symbol- 
ism had been so fully recognised under the Old Covenant, 
e.g. in the symbolic washings of the priests under the law 
(Ley. viii. 6); the cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv. 8); 
the Psalmist’s prayer, “Wash me throughly from mine 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin” (Ps. li 2); and 
many passages in the Prophets, such as Is. i. 16; Ezek. 
xxxvl. 25; Zech. xiii. 1, and others. 


1Cf. Eph. v. 25, 26: ‘‘Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
Himself up for it; that He might sanctify it, having cleansed it by 
the washing of water with the word (xafaploas 7 Aovrpg Tod VdaTos 
évy pyuart); that He might present the Church to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy, and without blemish.” 

2 The teaching of the Church may be illustrated from the Baptismal 
Offices, wherein we are taught to ‘“‘call upon God for this infant, that 
he, coming to Thy holy baptism, may receive remission of his sins by 
spiritual regeneration,” and pray that God would ‘‘sanctify this water 
to the mystical washing away of sins.” Naturally there is even more 
emphasis laid on this in the form for the Baptism of such as are of riper 
years, in whose case there is actual as well as original sin to be washed 
away. See especially the exhortation after the Gospel: ‘‘ Doubt ye not 
therefore, but earnestly believe that He will favourably receive these 
present persons, truly repenting and coming unto Him by faith ; that He 
will grant them remission of their sins, and bestow upon them the Holy 
Ghost ; that He will give them the blessing,” etc. The words in italics 
are substituted for ‘‘that He will embrace him with the arms of His 
mercy” in the corresponding passage in the Office for the Baptism of 
Infants, 
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3. The promises . .. of our adoption to 
be the sons of God .. . are visibly signed 
and sealed. So in the-Catechism we have the expres- 
sion “my baptism wherein I was made . . . the child of 
God ”—the child, that is, by adoption and grace, for we are 
all children of God by creation, and Christ alone is God’s 
“Son” by nature and eternal generation; and so (to 
illustrate the language of the Article once more from the 
Book of Common Prayer) after a child has been baptized 
we are taught to thank God “that it hath pleased [Him] 
to regenerate this infant with [His] Holy Spirit, to receive 
him for [His] own child by adoption, and to incorporate 
him into [His] holy Church.”! Again, the language used 
in the Article is entirely Scriptural. S. Paul tells us 
that “ when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
His Son, born of a woman, born under the law, that He 
might redeem them which were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons” (tHv viobeciav), Gal. iv. 
4, 5; and in Rom. viii. 15-17 he says, “ Ye received 
not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye 
received the spirit of adoption (avetpa viobecias), 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit Himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of 
God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with 
Him, that we may be also glorified with Him.” It 
is true that there is no direct mention of the rite of 
Baptism in this passage; but the tense used (éAdPere, 
Aorist) points to a definite time, and that can only be the 
time of Baptism,” with which the thought of sonship 


1 Compare the recognition of the same truth in the Collect for Christmas 
Day: ‘‘ Almighty God . . . grant that we being regenerate, and made thy 
children by adoption and grace, may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit,” 
etc. 

* See Sanday and Headlam’s Commentary in loc, 
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is connected by 8. Paul in Gal. iii. 26, 27: “Ye are all 
sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus. For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ.” 
We now come to the consideration of the words 
by the Holy Ghost (per Spiritum Sanctum), which 
stand in the Article in the middle of the sentence now 
under consideration. As usually taken, they are con- 
nected with the words which immediately precede them, 
so that the Article is made to speak of “ the promises of 
. our adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy 
Ghost” being “visibly signed and sealed.” It seems, 
however, unquestionable that they were originally in- 
tended to be construed with the words that follow, and 
to refer to the action of the Holy Ghost in signing and 
sealing the promises. “The promises of the forgiveness 
of sin and of our adoption to be the sons of God, by the 
Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed.” The words 
are thus punctuated in the authoritative Latin edition of 
1563, and in the earliest English translations" And 


1 The evidence, so far as I have been able to collect it, is this—(1) In 
1553 in the Latin MS. signed by the royal chaplains (State Papers, 
Edward vi. ‘‘ Domestic,” vol. xv. No. 28), as well as in the published 
Latin edition, there is no stop till after obsignantur, ‘‘ promissiones de 
. . . adoptione nostra in filios Dei per Spiritum Sanctum visibiliter 
obsignantur,” etc. In the English the words “ per Spiritum Sanctum” 
are not represented at all. (2) In 1563 in the Latin Parker MS. at 
Corpus College, Cambridge, there is no stop till after obsignantur, but 
in the printed edition, published by Wolfe, there is a comma after 
“‘filios Dei,” ‘‘adoptione nostra in filios Dei, per Spiritum Sanctum 
visibiliter obsignantur.” This is also the case in the Hnglish MSS. in 
the State Paper Office belonging to the same year (Elizabeth, ‘‘ Domestic,” 
yol. xxvii. Nos, 40 and 41), ‘‘ our adoption to be the sons of God, by the 
Holy Spirit are visibly signed and sealed”; as well as in the English 
edition published by Jugge and Cawood. The Latin MS. among the 
State Papers (ubi supra, No. 41a) has no stop till after obsignantur, but 
the arrangement of the words in the lines looks as if the words “per 
Spiritum Sanctum” were intended to be read with what follows rather 
than with what precedes. (3) In 1571 the Znglish MS. signed by some of 
the Bishops, now in the Library of Corpus College, Cambridge, has the 


41 
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though in English the natural order, if this were the 
meaning, would be “visibly signed and sealed by the 
Holy Ghost,” yet against this must be set the fact that 
in the edition of 1571 there stands a comma before 
as well as after the words, thus: “the promises .. . of 
our adoption to be the sons of God, by the Holy Ghost, 
are visibly signed and sealed,” which does not look as if 
the translators intended them to be taken closely with 
the preceding words. Further, whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, in the instance before us the Latin 
is unquestionably the original, and in this there is 
nothing unnatural in the order of the words “ per 
Spiritum Sanctum visibiliter obsignantur.” The words, 
then, should apparently be taken as a definite recognition 
of the action of the Holy Spwit in Baptism. By Him the 
promises are visibly signed and sealed. The “new 
birth,” as our Lord Himself teaches us, is one of “ water 
and the Spirit” (S. John i 5); and as 8. Paul says, 
“By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body” 
(1 Cor. xii. 13)" It is clear, then, from the teaching 
of Holy Scripture that a new relation is formed between 
the baptized person and the Holy Spirit who is the 
instrument of his regeneration, and that in some 
sense the Holy Spirit is “given” in Baptism. As 


comma after ‘‘sons of God,” ‘‘our adoption to be the sons of God, by the 
Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed.” Of the published editions in 
this year the Latin (Daye) has no stop till after obsignantur ; the English 
(Jugge and Cawood) punctuates as follows: ‘‘ our adoption to be the sons 
of God, by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed.” (4) The 
English reprint of 1628 with the Royal Declaration prefixed to it adopts 
the same punctuation as in the edition of 1571 by Jugge and Cawood. 
But (5) in a reprint of 1662 we find the modern punctuation. ‘Our 
adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed.” I cannot say whether it ever occurs earlier than this, but this 
is the earliest edition in which I have discovered it. 

1ORy évl mvevuare denotes the means, and the els (into one body) the 
result attained,” Godet in Zac. 
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Hooker puts it with his usual accuracy, “Baptism was 
instituted that they which receive the same might 
thereby be incorporated into Christ, and so through His 
most precious merit obtain as well that saving grace 
of imputation which taketh away all former guiltiness, 
as also that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost, 
which giveth to the powers of the soul their first disposi- 
tion towards future newness of life”? But it is a 
further question whether it is right to say precisely 
that the gift of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit is 
given in Baptism apart from Confirmation. On the one 
hand, the gift of the Spirit is apparently definitely 
connected with Baptism (with no mention of Confirma- 
tion) in Acts 11.38. On the other, though the action 
of the Holy Spirit might well be predicated, it is 
difficult to assert definitely the existence of the in- 
dwelling gift in the face of Acts viii. 15-17 and xix. 
1—6, where the gift is distinctly connected with the 
“laying on of hands” which followed (in one case at 
least after some interval) after the actual Baptism. The 
question cannot be dealt with further here, as it is not 
directly raised by the terms of the Article. Indeed 
it appears to require a fuller consideration than it has 
yet received in the Church.’ 

There remain some other words of the Article of 
which it is hard to say what is the precise significance, 
faith is confirmed: and grace increased by 
virtue of prayer unto God (vi divine invoca- 
tionis). No Scriptural authority can be urged, as in 
the case of the statements already made, for connecting 
these blessings with the administration of Baptism. 
Moreover, the Article contemplates the Baptism of 


LB baal Key ae 
2 Reference should be made to A. J. Mason, The Relation of Conjfirma- 


tion to Baptism. 
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infants, in whose case faith cannot be looked for; and 
yet the expression before us is “faith is confirmed and 
grace inereased”—words which of necessity presuppose 
an already existent “faith” and “grace” which can be 
“confirmed” and “increased.” The difficulty is a real 
one, and is not easily solved. But, on the whole, it 
appears to the present writer that the best solution is to 
understand the words as descriptive of that which takes 
place in the baptized, and subsequent to Baptism. So 
in the Baptismal Office, the baptized persons present are 
taught to use these words, which correspond in a remark- 
able manner to the expression before us: “ Almighty and 
everlasting God, heavenly Father, we give Thee humble 
thanks, for that Thou hast vouchsafed to call us to the 
knowledge of Thy grace, and faith in Thee. Increase 
this knowledge, and confirm this faith in us evermore.” 
It is not claimed that this explanation of the words is 
altogether satisfactory; but it appears to be more free 
from difficulty than any other which has yet been 
suggested.” 

1The following arrangement of the Article may serve to bring out the 
view taken of it in the text :— 

Baptism is not only 

(a) A sign of profession, and 

(6) Mark of difference, etc., but is also 

(c) A sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, 

(1) They that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church. 
(2) The promises of the forgive- 
ness of sin, and by the Holy Ghost are visibly 
(3) Of our adoption to be the{ signed and sealed. 
sons of God, 
Faith is confirmed ; and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God, 

2 Cf. Britton, Hore Sacramentales, p. 185: ‘*‘The Church ends her 
description of the graces conferred by the sacrament with the word 
‘sealed’ ; and here speaks of the wholesome effect of her ritual upon the 
persons present.” The clause is considered by Bishop Harold Browne in 
his work On the Articles, p. 667, where it is stated that ‘‘the Latin and 


English do not correspond, and appear to convey different ideas. The 
former would indicate that the invocation of God, which accompanies the 
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Since in some minds there appears to exist a certain 
amount of confusion on the subject of this Article, and 
a prejudice against the Church’s doctrine of baptismal 
Regeneration, largely due, it is believed, to a misunder- 
standing of the term, it may be well if, before the subject 
of Infant Baptism be considered, a few words are added 
on the distinction between regeneration, conversion, and 
renewal. Regeneration, as we have seen, is the Church’s 
name for the special grace of Baptism, and in the 
Church’s formularies is never used for anything else. 
What those blessings are has been already stated, and 
they need not be further described here. Conversion is 
in the Prayer Book spoken of but rarely: once the term 
is used of what we call the “conversion” of 8. Paul;} 
once of a change of religion, the turning from heathenism 
to Christianity ;? and once only in a more general sense 
of a turning from a life of sin to God? It is in this 
sense that it is popularly used now; and the word well 
expresses an experience which is needed by all save 
those who, like the Baptist, have been sanctified from 
their mother’s womb. The difference between it and 
Regeneration may be expressed in thisway. In Regenera- 
tion God gives Himself to the soul; in Conversion the 
soul gives itself to God. It may be illustrated from the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. All the time that he was 


act of Baptism, confirms faith and increases grace. The latter would 
imply that the prayers of the congregation might, over and above the 
ordinance of God, be blessed to the recipient’s soul: so that, whereas he 
might receive grace by God’s appointment, whether prayer accompanied 
Baptism or not, yet the addition of prayer was calculated to bring down 
more grace and to confirm faith.” 

1The Collect for the Festival of the Conversion of S. Paul: ‘Grant 
that we, having his wonderful conversion in remembrance.” 

2 Preface to the Book of Common Prayer: ‘‘The baptizing of natives 
in our plantations, and others converted to the faith.” 

3 The third Collect for Good Friday: ‘‘Nor wouldest the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should be converted and live.” 
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in the “far country” the prodigal was still a son. So 
the man who has once been regenerated in Baptism is 
still a “child of God,” even though, like the prodigal, he 
has wandered away from the Father’s house, and is 
spending his substance in riotous living. And _ that 
which in the parable is represented as the “coming to 
himself” of the prodigal, when he realised his condition 
and determined to arise and go to his father, and confess 
his sin, that in the spiritual reality is Conversion. Thus 
there is no sort of inconsistency in proclaiming both 
Regeneration and Conversion. It was just because the 
prodigal was a son that he could venture to arise and go 
to his father, and say, Father. So also just because a 
person 7s a child of God in virtue of his Baptism, he can 
venture to arise and, confessing his sin, yet call God by 
the name of Father. Renewal, the third term mentioned 
above, should be distinguished from both Regeneration 
and Conversion, as that which, owing to man’s natural 
infirmity, is constantly and even daily required in all 
Christians even after they are “converted.” It is that 
for which we ask in the Collect for Christmas Day, in 
which we pray “that we, being regenerate and made 
[God’s] children by adoption and grace, may daly be 
renewed by [His] Holy Spirit”; and again in the “ Order 
for the Visitation of the Sick,’ even after the sinner 
is absolved there is a prayer that God will “renew in 
him whatsoever hath been decayed by the fraud and 
malice of the devil, or by his own carnal will and frail- 
ness.” If the language of the Book of Common Prayer 
in the various passages that have been here referred to 
be carefully attended to, it is believed that confusion 
will be avoided, and that the distinction between these 
several terms will be clearly apprehended. 
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Il. Infant Baptism. 


The Baptism of young children is in any wise 
to be retained in the Church, as most agreeable 
with the institution of Christ. 


In considering the evidence for this assertion it may 
be well to begin with (a) the silence of Scripture. It is 
often said that there is no command to baptize infants, 
and therefore they are not proper subjects for the 
administration of the rite. In answer to this it may 
be pointed out that the charge to baptize is perfectly 
general. There is nothing in our Lord’s words to exclude 
infants, and it is believed that had He intended them to 
be excluded, He would have expressly said so. Indeed 
the silence of Scripture, so far from being an argument 
against the practice, may really be turned into one in its 
favour, for the Apostles and all Jews were perfectly 
familiar with the idea of children being brought into 
covenant with God by means of circumcision; and 
therefore when Christ instituted Baptism as the rite of 
admission to the new Covenant, and said nothing ex- 
pressly as to the age of those to whom it was to be 
administered, the natural inference must have been that 
children were proper subjects of it, else the new Covenant 
would be narrower than the old. Nor was the analogy 
ef circumcision the only thing that would incline the 
Apostles to the practice, if, as seems almost certain, 
Baptism was already practised by the Jews in the 
admission of proselytes. The Talmud lays down the 
express rule that infants were to be baptized with their 
parents ;! and though its evidence does not positively 
prove that the custom was already in existence at the 
time of our Lord’s earthly ministry, yet the probability 

1 See the passages cited in Lightfoot’s Horw Hebraica on S. Matt, iii. 6 
(vol. ii. p. 56). 
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is very strong that the Talmud is recording a tradition 
which dates back to so early a date. If, then, the 
Apostles were accustomed (1) to circumcision, and (2) in 
the case of proselytes to Infant Baptism, it can hardly be 
doubted that to them it would have seemed natural to 
include infants, and admit them into the new Covenant 
by means of the rite enjoined for “ making disciples.” 

(6) But there is positive evidence to supplement the 
argument from silence. When S. John ui. 5 is connected 
with 8. Mark x. 13-16, the inference that children are 
proper subjects for Baptism appears irresistible. “Except 
a man (tts) be born of water and the Spirit he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” These words teach the 
“necessity” of Baptism for admission into the Church. 
But in 8. Mark we are expressly told that the kingdom 
is “of such” as children; and, as the Baptismal Office 
in the Book of Common Prayer reminds us, our Lord 
“commanded the children to be brought unto Him, 
blamed those that would have kept them from Him, took 
them in His arms, and blessed them.” Nor is the fact 
(mentioned by S. Mark) that He thus “blessed them” 
without its importance in this connection. It teaches us 
that children are capable of receiving spiritual blessings, 
and thus furnishes an answer to a question sometimes 
asked—What good can Baptism do to them ? 

Thus we may say that the Baptism of young 
children is . . . most agreeable with the insti- 
tution of Christ, for 

(1) It was instituted as the rite of admission to His 
kingdom ; 

(2) He Himself has laid down no limit of age; but 

(3) Asserts that children are to be allowed to come 
to Him, and 

(4) Teaches that they are capable of receiving spiritual 
blessings. 
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(c) When we pass from the Gospels to the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles, it is not surprising that 
there is but little which bears directly upon the subject. 
Wherever and whenever the Church is in a missionary 
stage, the Baptism of adults must be the rule—that of 
young children the exception. It is so in the present 
day, and must of necessity have been so in the days of 
the Apostles. But there are hints and indications which 
appear sufficient to warrant the inference that the 
Apostles must have admitted young children to Baptism 
where the opportunity of so doing was given them. 

We shall, perhaps, be wise not to lay too much stress 
on the mention of whole households being baptized (Acts 
xvi. 15, 33; 1 Cor. i 16), for it can never be proved 
that those particular households contained children (nor, 
however, on the other hand, is there the slightest evi- 
dence that they did not). But more to the point is it 
to notice that S. Peter in his address on the day of Pen- 
tecost seems expressly to point to the interest of children 
in the promise, and hence to their inclusion. “ Repent 
ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ . . . for to you is the promise, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call unto Him” (Acts it 38, 39). 
And in full accordance with this, we notice that S. Paul 
in his Epistles sends messages to children, treating them 
as within the Covenant, and therefore, according to all 
the evidence available, as already baptized (see Eph. 
vi. 1; Col. iii. 20). 

(2d) It may be said that these indications are but 
slight. But there is nothing to be set against them on 
the other side. And the inference here drawn from 
them is confirmed by the fact that there is sufficient 
evidence from the Fathers to show that from the second 
century onwards the Church was familiar with the idea 
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and practice of Infant Baptism, though, for the reason 
stated above, that she was still in her missionary stage, 
it must have been the exception rather than the rule. 
The Patristic evidence from the second and third cen- 
turies is here given. Beyond that period it is unnecessary 
to quote authorities for the practice. 

Before the middle of the second century, the exist- 
ence of the practice is implied in some words of Justin 
Martyr, who not only speaks of “many both men and 
women of sixty or seventy who had been Christ’s 
disciples from childhood; but also compares Baptism with 
circumcision, and speaks of it as the “spiritual circum- 
cision.” This is especially noteworthy, as it occurs in 
his Dialogue with Trypho2 who was a Jew; and if 
the analogy failed in so important a point, it could 
hardly have been pressed as it is by Justin. 

Towards the close of the century, (A.D. 180) Ireneus 
has these words: “He came to save all by Himself— 
all, I say, who are regenerated by Him unto God, infants, 
and little children, and boys, and young men, and those of 
older age.” 3 

No less decisive is the language of Tertullian (200), 
who in his book on Baptism argues strongly against the 
practice, urging that the rite should be postponed till the 
recipients of it are growing up. But the whole force of 
his words depends upon the fact that Baptism was actually 
being administered to young children when he wrote.* 


VTToAnNol tives wal woddal éEnxovrodrat kat EBdounkovrodrat, of éx maldwy 
euabyrevdnray To Xpir~e, dPOopor Siaévovow.,—A po. I. xv. 

2 Dial. cum Tryphone, c. xiiii. 

* «*Omnes enim venit per semetipsum salvare: omnes, inquam, qui per 
Hum renascuntur in Deum, infantes et parvulos et pueros et juvenes et 
seniores.”—Adv. Her, Il. xxxiii. 2. 

4“ Ttaque pro cujusque persone conditione ac dispositione, etiam state, 
cunctatio baptismi utilior est, preecipue tamen circa parvulos.... Veniant 
ergo dum adolescunt,” ete.—De Baptismo, xviii. 
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In the writings of Origen (220) there is more than 
one passage which bears on the subject. Thus in his 
Commentary on the Romans he says definitely that it 
is an apostolic tradition “to administer Baptism even 
to little children,” and gives the reason for this;1 and in 
the Homilies on S. Luke he speaks to the same effect, 
saying that “infants are baptized for the remission of sins.”? 

The last witness who need be cited is S. Cyprian 
(250). In his day we find that the analogy of circum- 
cision was so rigidly pressed, that it was questioned 
whether it was lawful to administer Baptism before the 
eighth day after birth. The question is considered by 
him, and decided in the affirmative. From this time 
onwards there can be no question as to the custom of 
the Church permitting Infant Baptism, although in many 
cases it was deliberately deferred owing to the dread of 
post-baptismal sin. This, however, has no real bearing 
on the question before us; and the passages quoted are 
sufficient to justify the statement made above, that from 
the second century onwards the Church was familiar 
with the idea and practice of Infant Baptism. 


1 <* Pro hoe et ecclesia ab Apostolis traditionem suscepit, etiam parvulis 
baptismum dare. Sciebant enim illi quibus mysteriorum secreta com- 
missa sunt divinorum quod essent in omnibus genuine sordes peccati, 
que per aquam et Spiritum ablui deberent.”— Com. in Ep. ad Kom. 
bk: Y. ¢. ix. 

2 Parvuli baptizantur in remissionem peccatorum. Quorum pecca- 
torum? vel quo tempore peccaverunt? aut quomodo potest ulla lavacri 
in parvulis ratio subsistere, nisi juxta illum sensum de quo paulo ante 
diximus: Nullus mundus a sorde, nec si unius diei quidem fuerit vita 
ejus super terram? Et quia per baptismi sacramentum nativitatis sordes 
deponuntur, propterea baptizantur et parvuli. isi enim quis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu non potuerit intrare in regnum ccelorum,”—Jn 
Lucam Homitia XV.; cf. Hom. in Levit. viii. § 3. 

8 Ep. \xiy. (ed. Hartel), 
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De Cena Domini. 


Cena Domini non est tantum 
signum mutuz benevolentiz Chris- 
tianorum inter sese, verum potius 
est sacramentum nostre per mortem 
Christi redemptionis. Atque ideo 
rite, digne et cum fide sumentibus, 
panis quem frangimus, est com- 
municatio corporis Christi: simili- 
ter poculum benedictionis, est com- 
municatio sanguinis Christi. 

Panis et vini transubstantiatio 
in Eucharistia, ex sacris literis pro- 
bari non potest, sed apertis Scrip- 
ture verbis adversatur, sacramenti 
naturam evertit, et multarum 
superstitionum dedit occasionem. 

Corpus Christi datur, accipitur, 
et manducatur in ccena, tantum 
ccelesti et spirituali ratione. Me- 
dium autem quo Corpus Christi 
accipitur, et manducatur in ccena, 
fides est. 

Sacramentum Eucharistie ex in- 
stitutione Christi non servabatur, 
cireumferebatur, elevabatur, nec 
adorabatur, 


Of the Lord’s Supper. 


The Supper of the Lord is not 
only a sign of the love that Chris- 
tians ought to haye among them- 
selves one to another; but rather 
it is a Sacrament of our redemption 
by Christ’s death. Insomuch that 
to such as rightly, worthily, and 
with faith receive the same, the 
bread which we break is a par- 
taking of the body of Christ; and 
likewise the cup of blessing is a 
partaking of the blood of Christ. 

Transubstantiation (or the 
change of the substance of bread 
and wine) in the Supper of the 
Lord, cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ; but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, overthroweth 
the nature of a Sacrament, and 
hath given occasion to many 
superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten in the Supper 
only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the mean whereby 
the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper, is faith. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was not by Christ’s ordi- 
nance reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, or worshipped. 


In no Article are the changes introduced at the revision 


of 1563 of greater importance than in this. 


It is not 
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too much to say that they completely transform it and 
alter its character. In order to make this clear, it 
will be necessary to remind the reader briefly of the 
course of thought on the subject of the Eucharist 
in the Church of England during the sixteenth 
century. 

In all the formularies put forth in the reign of 
Henry vi. the doctrine of the real presence is strongly 
asserted,! as also in the abortive series of Articles agreed 


1(1) The Ten Articles of 1536. ‘‘As touching the Sacrament of the 
Altar, we will that all bishops and preachers shall instruct and teach 
our people committed by us unto their spiritual charge, that they ought 
and must constantly believe, that under the form and figure of bread 
and wine, which we there presently do see and perceive by outward 
senses, is verily, substantially, and really contained and comprehended 
the very self-same body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered upon the cross for our redemption ; 
and that under the same form and figure of bread and wine the very 
self-same body and blood of Christ is corporally, really, and in the very 
substance exhibited, distributed, and received of all them which receive 
the said sacrament.” —VLormularies of Faith, p. 11. 

(2) ‘The Institution of a Christian man” (the ‘‘ Bishops’ Book”’) of 
1537 repeats this almost word for word.— Op. cit. p. 100, 

(3) The ‘‘ Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian man” (the 
King’s Book) of 1543, not content with this, substitutes a passage which 
clearly teaches the doctrine of transubstantiation. ‘‘ In the other sacra- 
ments the outward kind of the thing which is used in them remaineth 
still in their own nature and substance unchanged. But in this most 
high Sacrament of the Altar, the creatures which be taken to the use 
thereof as bread and wine, do not remain still in their own substance, but 
by the virtue of Christ’s word in the consecration be changed and turned 
to the very substance of the body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
So that although there appear the form of bread and wine, after the con- 
secration, as did before, and to the outward senses nothing seemeth to 
be changed, yet must we, forsaking and renouncing the persuasion of our 
senses in this behalf, give our assent only to faith and to the plain word 
of Christ, which affirmeth that substance there offered, exhibited, and 
received, to be the very precious body and blood of our Lord. . . . By 
these words it is plain and evident to all them which with meek, humble, 
and sincere heart will believe Christ’s words, and be obedient unto faith, 
that in the sacrament, the things that be therein be the very body and 
blood of Christ in very substance.” —Op. cit. p. 262. 
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upon by the Anglican and Lutheran divines in 1538.1 
But about the year 1545 Ridley came across the book 
of “Bertram,” or rather Ratramn of Corbie (840), De 
Corpore et Sanguine Domim.? By this he was greatly 
impressed. “This Bertram,” he said, “was the first that 
pulled me by the ear, and that brought me from the 
common error of the Romish Church, and caused me to 
search more diligently and exactly both the Scriptures 
and the writings of the old ecclesiastical Fathers in this 
matter.”* Nor did the influence of Ratramn’s book end 
here; for Ridley, having been convinced by it himself, 
never rested till he had won over Cranmer also, and 
under his influence Cranmer was led definitely to abandon 
the medieval theory of transubstantiation.4 Even so, 
however, he wavered and hesitated as to what his positive 
belief was, and for a considerable time appears to have 
inclined to something like the Lutheran tenet of con- 
substantiation ;* though finally, after the death of Bucer 


1 Art. VII. De Hucharistia: ‘‘De Eucharistia constanter credimus et 
docemus, quod in sacramento corporis et sanguinis Domini, vere, sub- 
stantialiter, et realiter adsint corpus et sanguis Christi sub speciebus panis 
et vini. Et quod sub eisdem speciebus vere et realiter exhibentur et 
distribuuntur illis qui sacramentum accipiunt, sive bonis sive malis.” 
This is decidedly stronger than the Article in the Confession of Augsburg, 
which in the original edition of 1530 runs as follows: ‘‘De ccena Domini 
docent, quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint, et distribuantur 
vescentibus in ccena Domini, et improbant secus docentes.” This was 
altered in the edition of 1540 to ‘‘De cena Domini docent, quod cum 
pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi vescentibus in 
ccena Domini.” —See Sylloge Confessionwm, pp. 126 and 172. 

2 Ratramn’s book was written in answer to questions addressed to him 
by Charles the Bald, in consequence of the work of Paschasius Radbert, 
in which a theory of transubstantiation had been plainly put forward. 
As against this, Ratramn strongly asserts that there is no change in the 
clements. See below, p. 650, 

®Sce Moule’s Bishop Ridley on the Lord’s Supper, p. 11. 

4 Jb. p. 13. 

5 In 1548 he issued an English translation of a Lutheran Catechism, 
and great was the dissatisfaction and disappointment among the more 
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early in 1551, he seems to have fallen completely under 
the influence of the Polish refugee John a Lasco, who 
sympathised entirely with the Swiss or Zwinglian school 
on the subject of the Eucharist. The result is seen in 
some of the changes introduced into the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1552, and in the publication of the Twenty- 
ninth Article, De cena Domini, in 1553. It will be 
remembered that in the Prayer Book of 1552, among 
other changes, the words of administration were altered, 


ardent spirits at the position which he took up. ‘‘The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, moved, no doubt, by the advice of Peter Martyr and other 
Lutherans, has ordered a Catechism of some Lutheran opinions to be 
translated and published in our language. This little book has occa- 
sioned no little discord; so that fightings have frequently taken place 
among the common people, on account of their diversity of opinion, even 
during the sermons.”—Burcher to Bullinger, Oct. 29, 1548 (Original 
Letters, p. 642). ‘‘This Thomas,” wrote John ab Ulmis to the same 
correspondent (Aug. 18, 1548), ‘‘has fallen into so heavy a slumber that 
we entertain but a very cold hope that he will be aroused even by your 
most learned letter. For he has lately published a Catechism, in which 
he has not only approved that foul and sacrilegious transubstantiation of 
the Papists in the Holy Supper of our Saviour, but all the dreams of 
Luther seem to him sufficiently well grounded, perspicuous, and lucid” 
(ib. p. 880). Towards the end of the year a change was noticed, for in 
November the same correspondent writes: ‘‘Even that Thomas himself 
about whom I wrote to you when I was in London, by the goodness of 
God and the instrumentality of that most upright and judicious man, 
Master John a Lasco, is in a great measure recovered from his dangerous 
lethargy” (p. 883). In 1549 he was apparently again inclined to higher 
views than were acceptable to the extreme men. Bucer had ‘‘ very great 
influence with him”; he was with him ‘‘like another Scipio, and an 
inseparable companion” (pp. 64, 67). But by the end of the year he 
had taken a decided step. ‘‘The Archbishop of Canterbury,” wrote 
Hooper to Bullinger on December 27, ‘‘entertains right views as to the 
nature of Christ’s presence in the Supper, and is now very friendly towards 
myself. He has some Articles of religion, to which all preachers and 
lecturers in divinity are required to subscribe, or else a licence for teach- 
ing is not granted them, and in these his sentiments respecting the 
Eucharist are pure and religious, and similar to yours in Switzerland” 
(p. 71). In the following year no room for doubt was left, as Cranmer’s 
own Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament was pub- 
lished. 
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“Take and eat (drink) this in remembrance,” etc., being 
substituted for “the body (blood) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was given (shed) for thee,” etc., and that 
there appeared at the end of the Communion Office the 
“black rubric” or declaration concerning kneeling, which 
asserted that “thereby no adoration is intended or ought 
to be done, either unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine 
there bodily received, or unto any real and essential 
Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For the 
Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still in their very 
natural substances, and therefore may not be adored 
(for that were Idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians); and the natural Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not here,—it being 
against the truth of Christ’s natural Body to be at one 
time in more places than one.”+ In the Article as pub- 
lished in the following year, 1553, the first, second, and 
fourth paragraphs were the same as those in our present 
one (save that the words “ overthroweth the nature of a 
sacrament” were added in 1563). But the third para- 
graph was widely different from that which the Article 
now contains. It stood thus: 

“Forasmuch as the truth of man’s nature requireth, 
that the body of one and the self-same man cannot be at 
one time in diverse places, but must needs be in some 
one certain place: therefore the body of Christ cannot 
be present at one time in many and diverse places. And 
because (as Holy Scripture doth teach) Christ was taken 
up into heaven, and there shall continue unto the end of 
the world, a faithful man ought not either to believe or 
openly to confess the real and bodily presence (as they 
term it) of Christ’s flesh and blood, in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper.” 


? On the history of this rubric, which was added at the last moment, 
see Dixon, ili, 475 seq. 
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Exactly in accord with this teaching is the language 
of the Reformatio Legum LHeclesiasticarum, which, it will 
be remembered, dates from the same period. In this a 
violent and rather coarse attack is made on both tran- 
substantiation and consubstantiation, or “impanation,” 
as it is called; and the “real presence” is positively 
denied.t On a review of these and other facts, there 
can be little doubt that in 1552 and 1553 the 
formularies of the Church in this country were (to say 
the least) intended to be acceptable to those who sympa- 
thised with the Zwinglian School of Reformers in regard 
to the Eucharist, and who held that the Presence was 
merely figurative. But happily the accession of Elizabeth, 
after the Marian reaction, brought with it a return to 
wiser counsels, and a great and marked change in the 
language of our formularies. In the Prayer Book 
(1559) the words of administration used in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward vi. were restored, in addition 
to the formula of the second book, so that there might 
be once more a definite recognition of the Presence at 
the moment of administration to each individual; and 
the “black rubric” was altogether omitted” In the 
Article, when it was republished a few years later 
(1563), the third paragraph, denying the “real and 


1 Reformatio Legum Eecles., De Hores. c. 19; cf. De Sacramentis, 
c. 4: ‘*Oum autem ad hee omnia nec transubstantiatione opus sit, nec 
illa quam fingere solebant reali presentia corporis Christi, sed potius hee 
curiosa hominum inventa primum contra naturam humanam sint a Filio 
Dei nostra causa sumptam, deinde cum Scripturis divinis pugnent, et 
preterea cum universa sacramentorum ratione confligant, ista tanquam 
frivola quedam somnia merito desecanda curavimus, et oblivione 
obruenda, presertim cum magnum ex illis et perniciosum agmen super- 
stitionum in ecclesia Dei importatum fuerit.” This may well be con- 
trasted with the much more sober condemnation of transubstantiation in 
the Articles. 

2 The rubric was restored in 1662 with the very important substitution 
of ‘‘ corporal” for ‘‘real and essential.” 
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bodily presence (as they term it) of Christ’s flesh and 
blood,” was also deleted, and in its place was inserted 
our present third paragraph, asserting in careful and 
accurate language that “the body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten in the Supper only after an heavenly 
and spiritual manner; and the mean whereby the body 
of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith.” 
The author of this paragraph was Edmund Guest, Bishop 
of Rochester, who says in a letter to Cecil that is still 
preserved, that it was of “mine own penning,” and that 
it was not intended to “exclude the Presence of Christ's 
Body from the Sacrament, but only the grossness and 
sensibleness in the receiving thereof.” 2 

Naturally these changes were not agreeable to the 
Puritan party in the Church} for they amounted to a 
complete change. Whereas in the latter years of Edward 
vis reign the formularies had seemed to exclude the 
doctrine of the real Presence and to incline to Zwing- 
lianism, they were now (at the lowest estimate) patient 
of a Catholic interpretation, and contained nothing under 
cover of which the Zwinglianizing party could honestly 


1 What makes the omission more noteworthy is that the following 
clause was presented to the Synod and rejected by it: ‘‘ Christus in 
celum ascendens, corpori suo Immortalitatem dedit, naturam non 
abstulit, humane enim nature veritatem (juxta Scripturas) perpetuo 
retinet, quam uno et definito loco esse, et non in multa, vel omnia 
simul loca diffundi oportet, quum igitur Christus in ccelum sublatus, ibi 
usque ad finem seculi sit permansurus, atque inde non aliunde (ut loquitur 
Augustinus) venturus sit, ad judicandum vivos et mortuos, non debet 
quisquam fidelium, carnis ejus et sanguinis, realem et corporalem (ut 
loquuntur) presentiam in Eucharistia vel credere vel profiteri.” See 
Lamb’s Historical Accownt of the XX XIX. Articles, p. 12. 

2The letter quoted in full in G. F. Hodge’s Bishop Guest, Articles 
XXVIII, and XXIX. p. 22. 

* See the letter of Humphrey and Sampson to Bullinger, quoted on 
p- 41, and the notice in Strype of the controversies concerning the Real 
Presence, and of Parker’s supposed ‘' Lutheranism,” Annals, vol. i. p. 
334; ef, Zurich Letters, p. 177. 
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shelter themselves. Moreover, they have since been 
supplemented by the clear teaching of the Church 
Catechism (1604). It follows from all this that the 
opinions of the Edwardian Reformers, such as Cranmer 
and Ridley, on the subject of the Holy Communion, have 
nothing more than an historical interest for us. Destruc- 
tively they performed a task for which we owe them 
a great debt, in courageously attacking the medieval 
teaching on transubstantiation. But the positive charac- 
ter impressed upon the Articles in regard to Eucharistic 
doctrine is not theirs; nor have their writings any claim 
to be regarded even as an expositio contemporanea of for- 
mularies, which, in their present form, belong to a later 
date, and to a time when much greater respect was 
shown to the ancient teaching of the Church. 

Weare now in a position to consider the substance of the 
Article as it has stood unchanged since 1563. It contains 
four paragraphs dealing with the following subjects :— 

1. The description of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

2. The doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

3. The nature of the Presence, and the “ mean whereby 
it is received.” 

4. Certain practices in connection with the Eucharist. 


I. The Description of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


(a) It is a sign of the love that Christians 
ought to have among themselves one to another. 
So much was admitted by the Anabaptists, who regarded 
it as an outward sign of our profession and fellowship, 
but nothing more. The Article admits that it is this, 
but it is not only this. Far more important is it to 
remember that it is rather 

(6) A sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s 
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death. It was instituted “for the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the 
benefits which we receive thereby,” and by it we “ proclaim 
the Lord’s death till He come” (1 Cor. xi. 26). 

(c) To such as rightly (rite), worthily, and 
with faith receive the same, the bread which 
we break is a partaking (communicatio) of the 
body of Christ, and likewise the cup of blessing 
is a partaking of the blood of Christ. This clause 
is entirely founded on 8. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. x, 16, 
the words of which it follows very closely: “The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not a communion (Kowevia, 
Vulg. communicatio) of the Blood of Christ ? The bread 
which we break, is it not a communion with the Body 
of Christ?” This passage forms an inspired commentary 
upon the account of the institution, when (to follow S. 
Paul’s own narrative of it) our Lord “took bread ; and 
when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, This 
is My body, which is for you: this do in remembrance 
of Me. In like manner also the cup, after supper, 
saying, This cup is the new covenant in My blood: this 
do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.” The 
value of the words of the Apostle cannot be over- 
estimated as interpreting the meaning of our Lord’s 
words: “This is My body.” They seem conclusive 
against transubstantiation on the one hand, and against 
a merely figurative presence on the other. The bread, 
he says, which we break,' is it not a cow@via with the 
body of Christ ? ae. that which coming between unites us 
with and makes us partakers of the body; for so we 


1Tt is noteworthy that S. Paul’s words are ‘‘the bread which we 
break,” and ‘‘the cup of blessing which we d/ess,” not simply ‘‘ which we 
eat and drink.” Thus he seems to lay the stress on the breaking of the 
bread and the blessing of the cup, ¢.e. on the consecration with which 
the Church has always connected the fact of the Presence, 
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inay paraphrase the word. ‘Thus the heavenly part of 
the Sacrament is conveyed to us through the earthly 
symbol consecrated by Christ’s word of power; and the 
“inward part or thing signified” is, in the emphatic 
words of the Catechism (rightly emphatic, because the 
Presence had: been explained away by some), “the Body 
and Blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” 
Thus the Eucharist is, as Article XXV. maintains, an 
“effectual sign.” It not only typifies, but also conveys; 
for all who “ duly receive these holy mysteries” are fed 
“ with the spiritual food of the most precious Body and 
Blood” of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

So far the Article has spoken only of the fact of the 
Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood, teaching us that it 
is conveyed to us through “the bread which we break,” 
and “the cup of blessing which we bless.” But ques- 
tions had been raised, and much controversy had taken 
place with regard to the manner and nature of the 
Presence; and these could not be altogether passed by 
without notice. To them, therefore, the next two para- 
graphs are devoted. 


Il. Transubstantiation. 


In considering this it will be well to treat 
separately — 

(a) The history of the doctrine, and 

(b) The grounds on which it is condemned. 

(a) The history of the doctrine—During the first 
eight centuries there are singularly few traces of con- 
troversy on the subject of the Eucharist, and as a 
consequence the teaching of the Fathers concerning the 
Presence is informal and unsystematic. It is, however, 
quite clear from the language used by them, as well as 
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from the expressions employed in the Liturgies of the 
Church, (1) that they believed in the Real Presence, and 
yet (2) that they were not committed to any formal theory 
of the manner of it such as that which was afterwards 
elaborated, and (3) that they held the permanence and 
reality of the elements even after consecration. The 
ninth century made a change, as the doctrine then 
became a matter of controversy. The first, so far as 
we know, to write a formal treatise on the subject was 
Paschasius Radbert of Corbie, in 831. In his work, 
De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, a carnal theory, involv- 
ing practically the destruction and annihilation of the 
elements, was boldly taught. Again and again he 
asserts that after consecration there is “ nihil aliud quam 
corpus et sanguis Domini.” ! The work of Paschasius 
was answered among others by Ratramn, whose treatise, 
denying the carnal presence, and maintaining a spiritual 
view, had such an influence on Ridley, and through 
him on Cranmer.? Others, however, as Hinemar (c. 850) 
and Haimo of Halberstadt (c¢. 850), wrote in favour of 
the teaching of Paschasius; Haimo, indeed, expressly 
teaching that “the invisible priest changes His visible 
creatures into the substance of His flesh and blood,” 
and that “though the taste and figure of bread and wine 
remain, yet the nature of the substances is altogether 
changed into the body and blood of Christ.”® After 
this, however, the controversy died down, till the days 
of Lanfranc and Berengar, Archdeacon of Angers, 


1 See ce. ii, vill. xi, xii. xvi. xx., and cf. Gore’s Dissertations, p. 236 seg. 
The work of Paschasius is given in Migne, Patrologia, vol. exx. 

2 On the teaching of Ratramn, see Gore, op. cit. p. 240 seg. 

® Migne, Patrol. vol. exviii. p. 817. It is generally stated that John 
Scotus Erigena joined in this controversy and wrote a work on the 
Eucharist. But this does not appear to have been the case, for the work 
ascribed to him by later writers has been shown by Canon (now Bishop) 
Gore to be really the work of Ratramn. Déssertations, p. 240, 
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in the eleventh century. Berengar, who had attacked 
the popular doctrine with great vigour, was forced to 
recant at the Council of Rome under Nicholas um. 
(1059), and the form of recantation to which he was 
compelled to assent will show more clearly than any- 
thing else what was now the belief of the dominant 
party in the Church. 

“Ego Berengarius indignus Sancti Mauritii Ande- 
gavensis ecclesize Diaconus cognoscens veram, Catholi- 
cam, et apostolicam fidem, anathematizo omnem heresim, 
precipue eam, de qua hactenus infamatus sum: que 
astruere conatur panem et vinum, que in altari ponuntur, 
post consecrationem solummodo sacramentum, et non 
verum corpus et sanguinem Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
esse, nec posse sensualiter, nisi in solo sacramento, 
manibus sacerdotum tractari, vel frangi, aut fidelium 
dentibus atteri. Consentio autem sancte Romane et 
apostolic sedi; et ore et corde profiteor de sacramento 
Dominice mense eandem fidem me tenere, quam 
dominus et venerabilis Papa Nicolaus et hic sancta 
Synodus auctoritate evangelica et apostolica tenendam 
tradidit, mihique firmavit: scilicet panem et vinum, 
que in altari ponuntur, post consecrationem non solum 
gacramentum, sed etiam verum corpus et sanguinem 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi esse, et sensualiter, non 
solum sacramento, sed in veritate manibus sacerdotum 
tractari, frangi, et fidelium dentibus atteri: jurans per 
sanctam et homoousion Trinitatem, per hec sacrosancta 
Christi evangelia. os vero, qui contra hanc fidem 
venerint, cum dogmatibus et sectatoribus suis eterno 
anathemate dignos esse pronuntio. Quod si ego ipse 
aliquando contra hee aliquid sentire aut predicare 
presumpsero, subjaceam canonum severitati. Lecto et 
perlecto sponte subscripsi.” t 

1 Mansi, vol. xix. p. 900. 
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This asserts definitely that after consecration the 
bread and wine are the true Body and Blood of Christ 
in such a way that they are “sensibly,” not only 
sacramentally, but really handled by the priest, broken, 
and ground by the teeth of the faithful. Practically 
this amounts to saying that the Body and Blood have 
taken the place of the elements; and it is very diflicult 
to think that the expressions used can have been 
intended to be taken in any but a material sense of a 
sort of physical carnal presence. But an _ obvious 
difficulty occurs here. If this is so, how is it that the 
appearances of bread and wine are there still? It was 
said that these were allowed to remain in order to 
test our faith, and to prevent the horror which would 
result were the Body and Blood to be openly mani- 
fested.2. And further, advantage was taken by the 
schoolmen of the distinction drawn by the philosophy of 
the day between “ substance ” and “accidents.” It was 
taught that the “accidents” remain, and that therefore 
taste, appearance, smell, etc, are unchanged, but that 
the “ substance ” of bread and wine had been annihilated 
and replaced by the “substance” of the Body and 
Blood, ae that the bread and wine had been ftran- 
substantiated into the Body and the Blood. The actual 
word by which this theory is commonly known, 
“transubstantiatio,’ appears to have been first used 
during the eleventh century,’ and was definitely adopted 
by Innocent mi. at the Fourth Lateran Council in 


1See the summary of the conclusions of Witmund, De Corporis et 
Sanguinis Christi Veritute, in Gore, Dissertations, p. 259. 

2 So Paschasius, x. xi. 

%Tt has been generally stated that the first known occurrence of the 
word is in the work of Stephen, bishop of Autun, De Sacramento Altaris 
(c. 1100), It appears, however, before this in the Exposition of the 
Canon of the Mass, by Peter Damien (who died in 1072), first published 
by Cardinal Mai, Script. vet. nova Collectio, vol. vi. p. 211 seg ; see ec, vii. 
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1215, when a decree was promulgated, laying down 
that the Body and Blood are truly contained in the 
Sacrament of the Altar under the forms of bread and 
wine, the bread being transubstantiated into the Body, 
and the wine into the Blood, by Divine power.! 

From this time onward the word was commonly 
employed in the Western Church. But it is no more 
free from ambiguity than is the word “substance” 
itself. This, taken in its philosophical sense, is nothing 
that is tangible, or that the senses are cognizant of; 
these can only come in’ contact with the “ accidents ” 
or qualities. The “substance” is the underlying 
something which constitutes the thing, which makes it 
what it is, in which the “ accidents” cohere. But, taken 
in its ordinary popular sense, “ substance” suggests to 
plain, untrained, and unphilosophical minds something 
material and tangible, something which they can see, 
and with which the senses can come in contact. Hence 
it will be seen that even after it had been laid down 
that the elements were “ transubstantiated” into the 
Body and Blood, there was still room for wide difference 
of opinion as to the nature of the change involved. 
By instructed theologians it was understood of a change 

1 “Tn qua [ecclesia] idem ipse sacerdos et sacrificium Jesus Christus, 
cujus corpus et sanguis in sacramento altaris sub speciebus panis et vini 
veraciter continentur, transubstantiatis pane in corpus, et vino in 
sanguinem potestate divina.”—Labbe and Cossart, vol. vii. p. 18. 

2 The Eastern Church accepts the corresponding term perovolwors. It 
is doubtful, however, whether any instance of its use occurs earlier 
than the sixteenth century. The older words used for the change 
effected by consecration were peraorouxelwors, weraBody, weTdOeous, and 
peradrayy ; and Archbishop Platon of Moscow lays down that the word 
perovolwors is to be taken in the sense in which the Fathers used these 
other terms, and is not to be understood of a physical and carnal 
transubstantiation, but of one that is sacramental and mystical. See 
Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, vol. i. p. 172 ; but see the Confession of 
Dositheus (Kimmel, p. 457 seq.), and cl. Winer, Confessions of Christen: 
dom, p. 282. 
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that was spiritual and entirely free from any gross or 
carnal sense. But to those to whose minds the ordinary 
associations of the word “substance” clung, it could 
only suggest a material physical presence. ‘The great 
schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from 
Peter Lombard onwards, had done something to free 
the doctrine from the terribly materialistic ideas in 
which it had originated,! but after their days a period of 
decadence set in; the clergy of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were for the most part not well- 
instructed theologians; and there can be no doubt that 
the doctrine commonly accepted at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was a grossly carnal and material 
one. There is abundant and painful evidence of this, 
not only in the language of those who (often coarsely 
and in ill-considered language) assailed the popular 
theory, but also in the language of its defenders. 
Thus one of the forms of recantation submitted to Sir 
John Cheke under the direction of Cardinal Pole 
reasserts in plain terms the view contained in the 
recantation of Berengarius, cited above.” 


'See, ¢g., the language of Peter Lombard, Libri Sentent. IV. 
dist, xi. xii. xiii. 

2 See Strype’s Life of Sir John Cheke, p. 123: ‘‘ ‘I, Sir John Cheke, 
Knight,’ ete. . . . The tenor of which was, that he pretended with 
heart and mouth to profess that he acknowledged the true Catholic and 
Apostolical faith, and did execrate all heresy, and namely that wherewith 
he lately had been infamed, as holding that the bread and wine upon the 
altar, after the consecration of the priest, remained only a sacrament, 
and were not the very Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, neither 
could be handled or broken by the priest’s hands, or chewed with the 
teeth of the faithful, otherwise than only in manner of a sacrament. 
That he consented now to the holy and apostolical Church of Rome, and 
professed with mouth and heart to hold-the same faith touching the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Mass, which Pope Nicholas with his Synod at 
Rome, anno 1058, did hold, and commanded to be held by his 
evangelical and apostolical authority ; that is, that the bread and wine 
upon the altar, after consecration, are not only a sacrament, but also are 
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In spite, however, of the popular superstitions 
encouraged by the use of the term, it was authorita- 
tively reasserted at the Council of Trent. The whole 
question of the Eucharist was there considered at the 
thirteenth session in October 1551, more than a year 
before the promulgation of the English Articles of 1553. 
At this session it was laid down—(1) that “in the 
august sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, after the con- 
secration of the bread and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
true God and man, is truly, really, and substantially 
contained under the form of those sensible things” ;* 
and (2) that “because Christ our Redeemer declared 
that which He offered under the form of bread to be 
verily His own Body, therefore it has ever been a firm 
belief in the Church of God, and this holy Synod 
doth now declare it anew, that by the consecration of 
the bread and wine, a conversion takes place of the 
whole substance of the bread into the substance of the 
Body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole substance of 
the wine into the substance of His Blood: which con- 
version is, by the holy Catholic Church, conveniently 
and properly called Transubstantiation.”? Further, the 


the very true and self-same Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
felt and broken with hands, and chewed with teeth: swearing by the 
holy Evangelists that whosoever should hold or say to the contrary, he 
should hold them perpetually accursed ; and that if he himself should 
hereafter presume to teach against the same, he should be content to 
abide the severity and rigour of the Canons,’’ etc. 

1 “Principio docet sancta Synodus et aperte ac simpliciter profitetur 
in almo sanctz Eucharistie sacramento, post panis et vini consecra- 
tionem, Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum verum Deum atque 
hominem, vere, realiter, ac substantialiter sub specie illarum rerum 
sensibilium contineri.”—Cone. Trid. Sess. xiii. cap. 1. 

2“ Quoniam autem Christus redemptor noster, corpus suum id quod 
sub specie panis offerebat, vere esse dixit ; ideo persuasum semper in 
ecclesia Dei fuit, idque nunc denuo sancta hee Synodus declarat, per 
consecrationem panis et vini conversionem fieri totius substantie panis 
in substantiam Corporis Christi Domini nostri, et totius snbstantie vini 
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first two Canons passed at this session were the 
following :— 

“Tf any one shall deny that in the sacrament of the 
most holy Eucharist are verily, really, and substantially 
contained the Body and Blood, together with the Soul 
and Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and consequently 
whole Christ ; but shall say that He is only therein as 
in a sign, or in figure or virtue: let him be anathema. 

“Tf any one shall say that in the sacred and holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist the substance of the bread 
and wine remains conjointly with: the Body and Blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny that wonderful 
and singular conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the Body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the Blood, the form only of the bread and 
wine remaining, which conversion indeed the Catholic 
Church most aptly calls Transubstantiation : let him be 
anathema.” 4 

Thus the scholastic theory was formally sanctioned by 
the Roman Church, and is regarded as an Article of. 
faith in that communion to this day. 

(b) The grounds on which the doctrine is condemned. 

The Article gives four grounds for rejecting the: 


in substantiam Sanguinis Ejus ; que conversio convenienter et proprie a 
saneta Catholica Ecclesia Transubstantiatio est appellata.”—Jb. cap. 4. 

1«*Si quis negaverit in sanctissimo Eucharistie Sacramento contineri 
vere realiter et substantialiter Corpus et Sanguinem, una cum anima et 
Divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi, ac proinde totum Christum : sed 
dixerit tantummodo esse in eo, ut in signo, vel figura, aut virtute,, 
anathema sit. 

‘Si quis dixerit in sacrosancto Eucharistiz Sacramento remanere sub- 
stantiam panis et vini, una cum Corpore et Sanguine Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi; negaveritque mirabilem illam ct singularem conversionem totius 
substantie panis in Corpus, et totius substantie vini in Sanguinem, 
manentibus dumtaxat speciebus panis et vini, quam quidem conversionem 
Catholica Ecclesia aptissime Transubstantiationem appellat : anathems 
sit,”-—-Zb, Canons 1 and 2, 
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doctrine. It says that Transubstantiation (or the 
change of the substance of bread and wine) in 
the Supper of the Lord— 

(1) Cannot be proved by Holy Writ. It is hard 
to see how a philosophical theory such as Transub- 
stantiation confessedly is, can ever be “ proved by Holy 
Writ.” Romanists point to the words of institution, Toé7o 
éoTt TO cud pov. But though they can certainly be 
claimed in favour of the real Presence, yet to bring 
into them a theory of “accidents” remaining while the 
“substance” is changed, is to read into the text that 
which is certainly not contaimed in it, and what we 
deny can reasonably be inferred from it. 

(2) It is repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture. According to the theory now under con- 
sideration, what remains after consecration is no longer 
“bread,” and has no claim to be so ealled. But 
Scripture freely speaks of that which is received as 
“bread,” e.g. “As often as ye eat this bread and drink 
the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come. 
. . . Let aman prove himself, and so let him eat of the 
bread and drink of the cup” (1 Cor. xi. 26, 28). 

(3) It overthroweth the nature of a Sacra- 
ment. It is of the essence of a sacrament that there 
should be in it two parts—the “outward visible sign ” 
and the “inward spiritual grace.” But if “bread,” the 
outward visible sign in the Eucharist, no longer remains 
after consecration, one of the two essential parts has 
been destroyed, and the “nature of a sacrament” is 
“ overthrown.” 


1 Both Scotus and Bellarmine have allowed that there isno passage of 
Scripture so plain as to compel belief in Transubstantiation, apart from 
the decree of the Lateran Council. See Bellarmine, De Hucharistia, II. 
xxiii., where Scotus is referred to [Jn IV. dist. xi. q. 3]. Cf. Forbes, 
Considerationes Modeste, vol, ii. p. 446, 
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(4) It hath given occasion to many supersti- 
tions. These words are only too painfully true, and in 
support of them reference may be made to the medieval 
stories of alleged miracles, such as those freely instanced 
by Paschasius Radbert,! in which the Host has dis- 
appeared, and the Infant Christ Himself been seen, or 
where drops of blood have been seen to flow from the 
consecrated wafer. Of these none is more to the point 
than the so-called miracle of Bolsena, which led to the 
institution of the Festival of Corpus Christi in 1264. 
According to one account, the miracle, in which the 
corporal was suddenly covered with red spots in the 
shape of a Host, actually happened to remove the priest’s 
doubts concerning Transubstantiation. 

These four arguments brought forward in the Article 
appear to be perfectly satisfactory, as directed against 
the coarse and carnal form of the doctrine which was 
present to the minds of those who compiled the Article. 
But it must be admitted that they scarcely touch the 
subtle and more refined and spiritual form in which it is 
held by thoughtful and well-instructed Romanists. With 
regard to the jirst two arguments, they may fairly point 
to the fact that the consecrated Host is actually termed 
“panis” in the Missal, and therefore may claim that 
they recognise it as in some sense “ bread,” and give it 
the same term as does S. Paul.2 As to the third, they 
reply that “what we see, feel, or taste in the Blessed 
Sacrament is real, for the accidents are real entities, 
and the accidents are all that the senses ever do 
perceive. . . . It is, moreover, because the accidents 
remain that the Eucharist is a sacrament. They con- 
stitute the outward part—they are the sensible sign of 

1 A considerable number of such ‘‘ miracles” are related in his work, 


De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, c. xiv. 
2 Cf. Bellarmine, De Mucharistia, 1. ¢. xi, 
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that refreshment of the soul which follows from a 
worthy reception of the Blessed Sacrament.”! The fourth 
argument is obviously inconclusive as an argument. If 
everything that “hath given occasion to many supersti- 
tions” is to be rejected, then Christianity itself must 
go, for there is scarcely a doctrine which has not been 
perverted and abused. But even with regard to the 
more refined and spiritual form in which the doctrine is 
capable of being presented, we cannot but feel com- 
pelled to resist it when it is pressed as an Article of 
faith, and our assent to it is required as a condition of 
communion. At best it is but a theory of the schools, a 
philosophical opinion which is “ destitute and incapable 
of proof,”? as well as “involved in tremendous meta- 
physical difficulties.” As such we decline to be bound 
by it. But as an “opinion,” hard as it is to free it 
altogether from materialistic conceptions,* it has been 
conceded by Anglican divines, representing very different 
schools of thought, that it need be no bar to communion, 
provided no assent to it were demanded from us.® 


1 Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, p. 347. 

2 Bp. Thirlwall, Charge, 1866, Appendix B. 

3 Gore, Dissertations, p. 269. 

4 Cf. Gore, op. cit. p. 271, where it is pointed out that the accepted 
teaching of the Roman Church holds that the real Presence is withdrawn 
as soon as the process of digestion commences; and the following is 
quoted from Perrone, Prelectiones Theologice ; ‘‘ Ktenim cum species eo 
devenerint ut corpus sive materia dissolvi seu corrumpi deberet, cessante 
reali corporis Christi presentia, Deus omnipotentia sua iterum producit 
materialem panis aut vini substantiam in eo statu quo naturaliter 
inveniretur, si conversio nulla precessisset, ut fides locum habent.”— 
De Eucharistia, § 151. 

5So Hooker, bk. V. Ixvii. 6: ‘“‘‘This is My body,’ and ‘This is My 
blood,’ being words of promise, sith we all agree that by the sacrament 
Christ doth really and truly in us perform His promise, why do we vainly 
trouble ourselves with so fierce contentions, whether by consubstantia- 
tion or else by transubstantiation the sacrament itself be first possessed 
with Christ or no?—a thing which no way can either further or hinder 
us however it stand, because our participation of Christ in this sacra- 
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ILL. The Nature of the Presence and the “ Mean whereby 


at is received.” 


On the nature of the Presence the teaching of the 
Article is this. The Body and Blood are in no way 
carnally and corporeally present, 7. after the manner of 
a body, physically, and according to the laws which 
govern a local and material presence, for the body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the 
Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner ; that is, it is present in a manner above 
sense and nature, by the power and working of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and for the highest spiritual ends. It 
has been noticed by a thoughtful writer that in this 
clause “the body of Christ is not said in a general 
way to be ‘received, but ‘to be ‘given, taken, and 
eaten’; as if there were a solicitude, in correcting 
the abuses of the sacrament, explicitly to maintain 
the union between the heavenly and spiritual blessing 


ment dependeth on the co-operation of His omnipotent power which 
maketh it His body and blood to us, whether with change or without 
alteration of the elements such as they imagine, we need not greatly 
to care nor inquire.” Cf. the MS. note in which Hooker defends these 
words, quoted by Mr. Keble (Hooker’s Works, vol. ii. p. 353). Bp. 
Andrewes: ‘‘ De Hoc est, fide firma tenenius, quod sit: De, Hoc modo est 
(nempe, Transubstantiato in corpus pane), de modo quo fiat ut sit, per, sive 
In, sive Con, sive Sub, sive Zrans nullum inibi verbum est. Et quia 
verbum nullum, merito a jide ablegamus procul: inter Scita Schole 
fortasse, inter Pides Articulos non ponimus.”—Resp. ad Bellarm. p. 18 
(A. ©. Lib.). So Archbp. Bramhall places Transubstantiation ‘‘ among the 
opinions of the schools, not among the Articles of our faith.”—Answer to 
Militicre, p. 1. Burnet also says: ‘‘ We think that neither consubstantia- 
tion nor transubstantiation, however ill-grounded we think them to be, 
ought to dissolve the union and communion of Churches.”—On Art, 
XXVIII. And Bp. Harold Browne, in speaking of the teaching of 
Roman divines, admits that ‘‘by the more learned and liberal, state- 
ments have been made perpetually in acknowledgment of a spiritual 
rather than a carnal presence; and such as no enlightened Protestant 
would cavil at or refuse,” —Hxposition of the XX XIX. Articles, p. 701. 
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and the outward and visible sign... . To use these 
precise expressions, therefore, respecting the Body of 
Christ is, by clearest implication, to combine that 
‘heavenly and spiritual’ blessing with the given and 
taken symbol.” The words of the whole paragraph 
imply that the Presence is what is now commonly called 
“ objective,” 2.¢. that it is there, in virtue of consecration, 
as something external to ourselves, in no way dependent 
on our feeling or perception of it. It is “ given, taken, 
and eaten in the Supper only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner.” But the mean whereby the 
body of Christ is received and eaten in the 
Supper is faith. It is “given, taken, and eaten ” 
(datur, accipitur, et manducatur). It is “received and 
eaten” (accipitur et manducatur). Three words are 
employed in the first sentence; only two in the second ; 
and this designedly, for the Presence is not due to faith. 
Faith recewes. It cannot create or bestow. The Presence 
must be there first, or it cannot be received. As 
Thorndike said, “the eating and drinking of it in the 
sacrament presupposes the being of it in the sacrament 

. unless a man can spiritually eat the Flesh and Blood 
of Christ in and by the sacrament, which is not im the 
sacrament when he eats and drinks it, but by his eating 
and drinking of it comes to be there.”* If, however, it 
is clearly implied that the Presence is there first, before 
it is “ received,” it seems to be no less clearly taught in 
the last part of the clause that faith is a necessary 
condition to the reception of it, for “ the mean whereby 
the body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper 
is faith.” So much is practically confessed by Bishop 
Guest, the author of the clause, in a remarkable letter 
addressed to Cecil in 1571. Guest was very anxious 

1A. Knox, Hssays, vol. ii. p. 173. 
2 Laws of the Church, ¢. ii. § 12. 
43 
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that Article XXIX. “ Impii non manducant,’ which had 
been withdrawn before publication in 1563, should not 
now be restored, or receive any sanction “ because it 
is quite contrary to the Scripture and the Fathers”; and 
in order to make the Twenty-eighth Article harmonise 
with the view that the wicked do partake of the body, 
though not fruitfully, he suggested that the word “ only” 
should be removed, and that the word “ profitably ” 
should be inserted, and that the words should run, “ the 
mean whereby the body of Christ is profitably received 
and eaten in the Supper is faith.”1 The Article was, 
however, left untouched, and the Twenty-ninth was, 
against his wish, inserted; and, if the words of the 
Articles are to be taken in their plain literal and 
grammatical sense, the whole paragraph would seem 
to indicate, (1) that the Presence is there independent of 
us, and thus that it is offered to all; but (2) that the 
faithful, and the faithful only, are able to receive it. . 

The subject will require some further consideration 
under the next Article, but so much it seemed necessary 
to say here, for the right understanding of the words 
before us. 

All the positive statements of the Article with regard 
to the Presence in the Eucharist have now been dis- 
cussed (for the fourth paragraph which still remains 
is concerned only with certain practices in connection 
with the sacrament), and if the exposition that has been 
given is a fair one, the result of it will be this: that while 
the doctrine of the real Presence is distinctly taught, and 
the theory of Transubstantiation is condemned, there is 
an entire absence of any counter theory of the manner of 
the Presence. And in this lies the real strength of the 
position taken up by the Church of England. She 


1 State Papers, ‘‘ Domestic,” Hlizabeth, vol. Ixxviii. No. 37. Cf. 
p. 45. 
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devoutly accepts her Lord’s words. She does not 
attempt to explain them away or to resolve them into 
a mere figure. But, on the other hand, she is content to 
hold them as a mystery. Her Lord has not explained 
them. He has nowhere revealed “how” His Body and 
Blood are present; and therefore she declines to specu- 
late on the manner, and rejects as no part of the Church’s 
faith all theories on the subject presented to her, whether 
that of Transubstantiation, or the Lutheran tenet of 
Consubstantiation, or that associated with the name of 
Calvin, the theory of a “virtual” presence only in the 
heart of the faithful recipient.t 

To the present writer it appears that on this mysterious 
subject we may well be content to make our own the 
words of Bishop Andrewes in the sixteenth century, and 
of Bishop Moberly in the nineteenth— 

“Presentiam credimus non minus quam vos veram : 
de modo preesentiz nihil temere definimus, addo, nec 
anxie inquirimus.” ? 

“The Body and Blood of Christ are present, not 
corporeally (for that we know from our Lord’s words 


1 This, it must be remembered, is a distinct ‘‘ theory” quite as much 
as Transubstantiation. It is probably largely owing to the belief that it 
was the view of R. Hooker that it has obtained such wide acceptance in 
this country. It cannot, however, be fairly said that it represents the 
whole of Hooker’s teaching on the subject. See book V. c. Ixxvii. § 1, 
where very strong language is used on ‘‘the power of the ministry of 
God,” which “ by blessing visible elements maketh them invisible grace” 
(a phrase which is scarcely reconcileable with a merely ‘‘ receptionist” 
theory), and ‘hath to dispose of that flesh which was given for the life 
of the world, and that blood which was poured out to redeem souls.” 
The arguments in c. lxvii. by which Hooker secks to justify his conclusion 
that ‘the real Presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood is not to 
be sought for in the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the sacra- 
ment,” cannot be deemed convincing, and the reader will find an able 
criticism of them in Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service, vol. ii. Introd 
p- 202 seq. 

2 Responsio ad Bellarm. p. 18. 
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in John vi. 63), but spiritually, in and with the elements. 
We know no more . . . Consubstantiation, hke Transub- 
stantiation, is a theory of the manner of the Presence, 
whereas the Church only knows the Presence as a fact, 
respecting the manner and mode and extent of which 
she is not informed.” 4 


IV. Certain Practices in connection with the Hucharist. 


The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not 
by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up, or worshipped. Of the practices here 
spoken of, at least three are directly enjoined by the 
Council of Trent, and it is possible that to the pro- 
mulgation of the decrees of the thirteenth session of 
that Council (October 1551) the paragraph before us 
is due. The decrees in question lay down, (1) that 
“there is no room left for doubt that all the faithful 
of Christ, according to the custom ever received in 
the Catholic Church, exhibit in veneration the worship 
of latria, which is due to the true God, to this most 
holy sacrament” ; (2) that “ very piously and religiously 
was this custom introduced into the Church, that this 
most sublime and venerable sacrament should be, with 
special weneration and solemnity, celebrated every year 
on a certain day, and that a festival; and that it should 
be borne reverently and with honour in processions 
through the streets and public places” ;? and (3) that 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. 172 (ed. 1). 

2“ Nullus itaque dubitandi locus relinquitur, quia omnes Christi 
fideles pro more in Catholica Ecclesia semper recepto latrie cultum, qui 
vero Deo debetur, huic sanctissimo sacramento in veneratione exhibeant. 
. . » Declarat preeterea sancta Synodus pie et religiose admodum in Dei 
ecclesiam inductum fuisse hunc morem, ut singulis annis peculiari 
quodam et festo die precelsum hoc et venerabile sacramentum singulari 
veneratione ac solemnitate celebraretur, utque in processionibus rever- 
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“the custom of reserving the Holy Eucharist in the 
‘sacrarlum’ is so ancient that even the age of the 
Council of Nica recognised it. Moreover, as to the 
carrying of the sacred Eucharist itself to the sick, 
and carefully reserving it to this purpose in churches, 
besides that it is conformable with the highest practice, 
equity, and reason, it is also found enjoined in numerous 
Councils, and observed according to the most ancient 
custom of the Catholic Church. Wherefore this holy 
Synod ordains that this salutary and necessary custom be 
by all means retained.”+ These chapters are followed as 
usual by canons condemning with an anathema those 
who deny the lawfulness of these practices. 

The statement made in the Article is worded with 
the utmost care, and with studied moderation. It 
cannot be said that any one of the practices is 
condemned or prohibited by it. It only amounts to 
this: that none of them can claim to be part of 
the original Divine institution. The sacrament 
... was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. That 
is all that is said; and in a formulary, such as the 
Articles, that was sufficient. The four practices in 
question, belonging mainly to the ritual use of the 
Church, came more directly into consideration in 
connection with the arrangements for public worship 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 


enter et honorifice illud per vias et loca publica circumferretur.”-—Cone, 
Trid. Sessio xiii. cap. 5. 

1**Consuetudo asservandi in Sacrario sanctam Eucharistiam adeo 
antiqua est ut eam seculum etiam Niceni Concilii agnoverit. Porro 
deferri ipsam sacram Eucharistiam ad infirmos, et hunc usum diligenter 
in ecclesiis conservari, preeterquam quod cum summa quitate et ratione 
conjunctum est ; tum multis in Conciliis preceptum invenitur et vetus- 
tissimo Catholic Ecclesie more est observatum. Quare sancta hec 
Synodus retinendum omnino salutarem hune et necessarium morem 


statuit.”—Jb. cap. VL 
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1. Reservation for the sick, undoubtedly a primitive 
practice,| was* permitted, under certain restrictions, in 
the First Prayer Book of Edward v1.2 In the Second 
Book (1552), in view of the danger of superstitious 
reservation? the provision for it was omitted altogether. 
At the last revision in 1662 an express direction was 
inserted in one of the rubrics at the end of the Order 
for Holy-Communion, that “if any remain of [the bread 
and wine] which was consecrated, it shall not be carried 
out of the church, but the priest and such other of 
the communicants as he shall then call unto him, shall, 
immediately after the blessing, reverently eat and drink 
the same.” It is tolerably clear that the intention of 
this rubric was to guard against the irreverent custom, 
which was only too common, of a priest taking away what 
remained of the consecrated elements for his own use; 
but at the same time it is difficult to believe that the 
rubric could have been so worded had those who intro- 
duced it contemplated reservation as still permissible 
under the directions of the Book of Common Prayer. 


1 See Justin Martyr, dpol. I. c. lxvii.: rots ob wapodou did TOy Staxdvwv 
TEWLTETHL. 

* The sick were communicated with the reserved sacrament if there was 
a celebration of the Holy Communion on the same day ; but if the day 
was ‘“‘not appointed for the open Communion in the church,” provision 
was made for a special consecration. See the rubrics before ‘‘ the 
Communion of the Sick ” in the book of 1549, 

’ The danger of such superstitious reservation is very clearly indicated 
by the last rubric at the close of the Order of the Holy Communion in the 
Prayer Book of 1549: ‘‘ Although it be read in ancient writers that the 
people many years passed received at the priest’s hands the sacrament 
of the body of Christ in their own hands, and no commandment 
of Christ to the contrary: Yet forasmuch as they many times conveyed 
the same secretly away, kept it with them, and diversely abused it to 
superstition and wickedness: lest any such thing hereafter should be 
attempted, and that an uniformity might be used throughout the 
whole Realm, it is thought convenient the people commonly receive 
the sacrament of Christ’s body, in their mouths, at the priest’s hand,” 
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2. The festival of Corpus Christi was removed from 
the Calendar in 1549, and the “carrying about” of 
the Eucharist in procession through the streets and 
public places is forbidden by the rubric that has just 
been quoted. 

3. The Elevation of the Host for purposes of adora- 
tion is said to have been introduced about the year 
1100, and (like the institution of the festival of Corpus 
Christi) was a direct consequence of the growth of a belief 
in Transubstantiation. It was distinctly prohibited in the 
First Prayer Book of Edward vi., though the prohibition 
is not repeated in the Second Book.? 

4. Adoration of Christ present in the sacrament is 
not and cannot be prohibited. But it is one thing to 
worship Christ there present, and quite another to find 
in the sacrament a distinct localised object of worship ; 
and the “Declaration concerning Kneeling,” restored 
(with the important modification previously mentioned) 
in 1662, expressly says that by the posture of kneeling 
“no adoration is intended or ought to be done, either 
unto the sacramental Bread or Wine there bodily 
received, or unto any Corporal Presence of Christ’s 
natural Flesh and Blood.” ® 

1 See Scudamore’s Wotitia Hucharistica, p. 546 seg. (ed. 1). And on the 
earlier elevation connected with the proclamation ra aya Tots dylos, 
which was certainly not for purposes of adoration, see the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 605. 

2 ««Thege words before rehearsed [7.e. the words of consecration] are to 
be said, turning still to the altar, without any elevation, or showing the 


sacrament to the people.”— Rubric after Consecration in the Prayer 


Book of 1549. 
3 Reference may be made m general on this subject to Mozley’s 


Lectures and other Theological Papers, p. 210 seg, 
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De manducatione Corporis Christi, 
et impios illud non manducare. 
Impii, et fide viva destituti, 

licet carnaliter et visibiliter (ut 

Augustinus loquitur) corporis et 

sanguinis Christi sacramentum 

dentibus premant, nullo tamen 
modo Christi participes efficiuntur. 

Sed potius tante rei sacramen- 

tum, seu symbolum, ad judicium 

sibi manducant et bibunt. 


Of the Wicked which do not eat the 
Body of Christ im the use of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


The wicked, and such as be void 
of a lively faith, although they do 
carnally and visibly press with 
their teeth (as S. Augustine saith) 
the Sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ; yet in no wise 
are they partakers of Christ, but 
rather to their condemnation do 


eat and drink the sign or Sacra- 
ment of so great a thing. 


THE first appearance of this Article (to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the series of 1553) is in Parker’s 
MS., which was signed by the bishops on January 29, 
1563.1 It is also found in two English MSS. of almost 
the same date, now in the Record Office, in one of which 
there is a marginal note: “This is the original, but 
not passed.”2 In a Latin MS. in the same office it is 
altogether wanting? as it is in the published edition 
issued a few months later by Wolfe, the royal printer, 
under the direct authority of the Queen. It must, 
therefore, have been omitted either in the passage of 
the Articles through the Lower House of Convocation, or 
else at an even later stage by the direct interposition 


1 See p. 30. 
2 State Paners, ‘‘ Domestic,” Klizabeth, vol. xxvii. Nos. 40 and 41, 
3 7b. No. 414. 
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of the Queen herself, the reason for its omission evidently 
being a desire to avoid needlessly offending some of those 
who sympathised with medieval belief and feeling, whom 
it was desired, if possible, to retain within the limits of 
the Church. Since it lacked all authority it is naturally 
wanting in the printed copies up to 1571, when we 
meet with it again. On May 11th of that year the 
Articles were considered by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, and a copy was subscribed by Parker and ten 
other bishops. In this the Twenty-ninth Article is con- 
tained.1 A few days later we find Bishop Guest, by an 
appeal to Cecil, making a determined effort to prevent 
the ratification of it on the ground that it “will cause 
much business.”? His efforts were, however, unavailing, 
as it is contained in the copy which was ratified by the 
Sovereign, and from this time forward it finds its place 
in all printed copies, both Latin and English. It will 
be remembered that by this date (1571) the Anglo- 
Roman schism was complete, and therefore there was 
not the same reason as there had been eight years earlier 
for withholding the Article. 

The language of the Article has been traced to no 
earlier formulary; but it is throughout suggested by a 


1 A copy of this is given in Lanib’s Historical Account of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, No. iv. 

2 See above, p. 662, and G. I. Hodge’s Bishop Guest, Articles XX VIII. 
and XXIX. p. 24. 

3 Guest’s letter in May 1571 had, however, apparently led to the 
interview between Cecil and Parker on June 4, referred to in Strype’s 
Parker, pp. 331, 332, when Cecil questioned the reference to 8. Augustine. 
The interview was followed by a letter from Parker on the same day, in 
which he told the Treasurer that he was ‘‘advisedly”’ still in the same 
opinion concerning the authority of 8S. Augustine, ‘‘and for further truth 
of the words, besides S. Austen, both he in other places and Prosper in 
his ‘Sentences wrote of Austen’ (Senten. 338 and 339), doth plainly 
affirm our opinion in the Article to be most true, howsoever some men 
vary from it.” (Parker’s Correspondence, p. 381.) 
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passage in the works of Augustine on 8S. John’s Gospel. 
In the printed editions the text stands as follows: “Qui 
non manet in Christo et in quo non manet Christus 
procul dubio nec manducat [spiritualiter] carnem ejus, 
nec bibit ejus sanguinem [licet carnaliter et visibiliter 
premat dentibus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis 
Christi]: sed magis tante rei sacramentum ad judicium 
sibi manducat et bibit.”+ It is thought, however, that 
the text has been interpolated, and that the words 
placed in brackets are due, not to Augustine, but to 
Bede, in whose Commentary they are also found. 

Coming now to the consideration of the substance of 
the Article, it may be noticed that the phrase employed 
in the title is not repeated in the Article itself. In the 
former, it is said of the wicked that they do not eat 
the body of Christ in the use of the Lord’s 
Supper. In the latter, the phrase used is that in 
no wise are they partakers of Christ. It has 
been thought that the heading is in itself inexact, 
and must be interpreted by the phrase in the Article 
itself, as many have held that though the wicked do 
actually receive the Body and Blood, and therefore in 
some sense “eat” it, yet since they receive it not to 
their soul’s health, but to their condemnation, they are 
“in no wise partakers of Christ.”? There can be no 
doubt that the medieval Church did thus teach that 
what the wicked receive in the Eucharist is the Body 
and Blood, Christ being present in the sacrament in 
their case to judge, as in the case of the faithful He is 
present to bless.2 But it may be doubted whether so 

1 In Joann. Tract. xxvi. § 18, 

2 See Pusey, Real Presence, p, 251 seq. 

3 Tt is sufficient to refer to 8S. Thomas, Swmma, iii. 80. 3: ‘*Cum 
corpus Christi in sacramento semper permanet donec species sacra- 


mentales corrumpantur, etiam injustos homines Christi corpus manducare 
consequitur.” or the Tridentine teaching, see Sess. xiii, cap. viii. 
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much would have been allowed in the early Church,! or 
whether it can be proved from Scripture. Two passages 
of the New Testament directly bear upon the question, 
(1) S. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. xi. 27-29, and (2) S. John 
vi. 51-59. In the former passage the Apostle says: 
“ Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and the 


1On the teaching of Augustine, see the interesting correspondence 
between Pusey and Keble, quoted in vol. iii. of Pusey’s Life, Appendix to 
c. Xvill.; but see also Gore, Dissertations, p. 232, where it is admitted that 
Augustine’s language, while ‘‘probably somewhat inconsistent,” ‘‘ may 
fairly be interpreted on a receptionist theory like Hooker’s.” Even so late 
and so materialistic a writer as Paschasius Radbert is not really clear as to 
what the wicked receive. De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, c. vi., and cf. 
the following from Mozley, Lectwres, etc. p. 203: ‘‘The language of the 
Fathers is not indeed free from some real and much more apparent dis- 
agreement on this subject. On a subject where language has so many 
nice distinctions to keep, it will not always keep them ; nor avoid indis- 
criminateness, saying one thing when it means something else close and 
contiguous to it, but still quite different from it. Thus the rule or 
custom by which the bread itself was called the Body, as being the 
figure of the Body ; and by which the whole sacrament, not distinguish- 
ing its material part from its spiritual, was called the Body, as containing 
the Body, necessarily led to occasional confusion of language ; writers 
saying that the Body was always, and in any case, eaten together with 
the reception of the sacrament, without any condition, when they really 
meant that the bread, which was the sacrament of the Body, was eaten. 
Where, however, this distinction was in the writer’s mind, a large mass 
of language shows that the true Body of Christ in the sacrament could 
not be eaten except by the medium of faith. §S. Augustine, who is 
quoted in our Article on this point, has frequent similar statements. 
S. Hilary says, ‘The bread which cometh down from heaven is not 
received except by him who is a member of Christ’ [De Trinitate, Lib. 
viii.]. S. Jerome says, ‘Those who are lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God, neither eat His Body nor drink His Blood’ [im Hsaz. \xvi. 
17]; though he also speaks of the polluted and unworthy approaching 
the altar and drinking His Blood. But the connection which this latter 
assertion has with the visible altar and the open reception of the sacra- 
ment gives the body and blood here rather the open and sacramental 
sense just mentioned, than the true sense. ‘He who obeys not Christ,’ 
says Prosper, ‘neither eats His flesh nor drinks His blood’ [Sent. 139]. 
‘He receives who approveth himself,’ says Ambrose. ‘The wicked 
cannot eat the word made flesh,’ says Origen [in Jatt. xv.].” See also 
Gore, The Body of Christ (1901), p. 144 seg., on the Teaching of the Fathers, 
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blood of the Lord. But let a man prove himself, and so 
let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment 
unto himself, if he discern not the body.” These words 
beyond question teach us that the Body and Blood are 
so present that the unworthy communicant is guilty of 
their profanation. How could he fail to “discern” the 
Body, unless it was there? But it is by no means clear 
that S. Paul means to say that the unworthy com- 
municant receives the Body. It is there, and he is so 
brought into contact with it as to be “guilty of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord.” But if it be true, as 
Article XXVIII. has asserted, that “the mean whereby 
the body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is 
faith,” then, although it is offered to him, he is incapable 
of receiving it, and thus the wicked and such as he 
void of a lively faith, although they do carnally 
and visibly press with their teeth ... the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ; yet 
in no wise are they partakers of Christ, but 
rather to their own condemnation do eat and 
drink the sign or sacrament of so great a 
thing. This view of the meaning of S. Paul’s words 
derives support from our Lord’s own statements in 
5. John vi. 51-59. There throughout He speaks of 
“life” as the gift imparted by “eating His Flesh” and 
“drinking His Blood.” No doubt the discourse has a 
wider reference than only to the Holy Communion. 
Our Lord is speaking primarily of the Incarnation, and 
faith therein as the means of life. But from this He 
proceeds to speak of the way in which men can be 
united with Him and thus made sharers of His life, 
especially by “eating His Flesh” and “drinking His 
Blood.” And when it is remembered that exactly a 
year after this discourse was spoken He took bread and 
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gave it to His disciples, and said, “ Take, eat, this is my 
Body,” and gave them to drink of the cup, saying, “ This 
is my Blood,” it seems impossible to doubt that the Holy 
Communion is intended to be in ordinary cases the 
means of that eating His Flesh and drinking His Blood 
of which He is speaking; and if this is so, since the 
wicked are certainly not made to “have life” through 
participation in the sacrament, it would not appear to 
be safe to assert that they do “eat the Body of Christ 
in the sacrament.” 

It cannot be maintained that it follows as a necessary 
inference from the doctrine of the real Presence; for if 
the connection of the Presence with the elements be of 
such a nature that of necessity all those who receive the 
outward elements must thereby also receive the “inward 
part,” ulterior consequences will follow: such as the 
reception of the Body of Christ by birds or mice, which 
might through some deplorable accident eat a portion of 
the consecrated bread.1. To this it may be added that 
“nowhere in Scripture do we hear of an eating and 
drinking of the true Body and Blood of our Lord which 
is not profitable. The Body and Blood are of that 
nature, that they are in the reason of the case, by the 
simple fact of being eaten and drunk, beneficial; and no 
such thing is contemplated as a real eating of them, 
which is not a beneficial eating of them also. “ Whoso 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood,” saith the Lord, 
“hath eternal life. ... He that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me, and I in him. . 
He that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me.” The 
spiritual food of our Lord’s Body and Blood cannot, as 
has been said, be eaten except spiritually; it cannot be 

1 For the extraordinary shifts to which the medievalists were driven 


in order to explain what really happens under such circumstances, see 
Witmund, De Corporis et Sanguinis Christi Veritate, ii, § 7 seq. 
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eaten carnally by the mere natural mouth and teeth ; 
such an idea is a discord and a contradiction in reason. 
But if it cannot be eaten except spiritually, how does 
the carnal man supply the spiritual medium and instru- 
mentality of eating? The carnal man has only the 
natural mouth and teeth to apply ; all this he has; but 
this is totally irrelevant to spiritual food.” * 

On the whole, then, even if, as many have thought, 
the view that the wicked do actually receive the Body 
and Blood without being thereby made “ partakers of 
Christ,” ? be capable of reconciliation with the terms of 
this Article, yet it appears to be more in accordance with 
Holy Scripture and the mind of the primitive Church, 
as well as with the most obvious and natural meaning of 
Articles XXVIII. and XXIX.? to hold that the wicked, 
though brought (so to speak) in contact with the Body 
and Blood, are through want of faith unable to receive 
that spiritual food which is offered to them. Thus they 
are “in no wise partakers of Christ,” because, lacking 
“the mean whereby the Body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper,” they “eat not the Body of 
Christ.” 4 


1 Mozley, op. cit. p. 205. 

? This phrase which is used in the Article is taken from Heb. iii. 14. 

3 It ought to be stated that Bishop Guest, in spite of his criticisms of 
this Article, felt himself able to sign it; for his signature is contained 
with those of other bishops in the MS. of May 11, 1571. 

4Tt should be added that it was freely admitted by both Cranmer and 
Ridley that tm some sense the wicked may be said to ‘‘eat the Body.” 
And their language is verbally identical with that of the Council of 
Trent, where it was said that ‘‘some receive it sacramentally only, viz. 
sinners, others sacramentally and spiritually” (Sess. xiii. cap. viii.). So 
Cranmer: ‘‘I say that the same visible and palpable flesh that was for 
us crucified . . . is eaten of Christian people at His holy Supper . . 
the diversity is not in the body, but in the eating thereof ; no man eating 
it carnally, but the good eating it both sacramentally and spiritually, and 
the evil only sacramentally, that is, figuratively.” —On the Lord’s Supper 
(Parker Society), p. 224, So Ridley: ‘Evil men do eat the very true 
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and natural body of Christ sacramentally and no further, as S. Augustine 
saith ; but good men do eat the very true body both sacramentally and 
spiritually by grace.”—Works (Parker Society), p. 246. In these two 
extracts ‘‘ sacramentally” is equivalent to ‘‘ figuratively,” or rather eating 
the body sacramentally is equivalent to ‘‘eating the sacrament of the 
body ” (cf. the remarks on the language of the Fathers in the extract from 
Mozley on p. 671, note 1), This may throw some light on the wording 
of the ‘“‘Prayer of Humble Access” in the Book of Common Prayer: 
‘Grant us. . . so to eat the Flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to 
drink His Blood, ¢hat our sinful bodies,” etc. 


ARTICLE 


De utraque specie. 


Calix Domini Laicis non est 
denegandus: utraque enim pars 
dominici sacramenti ex Christi 
institutione et precepto, omnibus 
Christianis ex equo administrari 
debet. 


XXX 


Of both kinds. 


The cup of the Lord is not to be 
denied to the lay people. For both 
the parts of the Lord’s Sacrament, 
by Christ’s ordinance and com- 
mandment, ought to be ministered 
to all Christian men alike. 


Tus Article is one of the four which were added by Arch- 
bishop Parker in 1563. It was accepted by the Convoca- 
tion, and has kept its place ever since without any change. 
In considering it, it will be well to treat separately — 

1. The history of the practice condemned in it. 

2. The arguments by which it’ has been justified. 


I. The History of the Denial of the Cup to the Laity. 


The evidence for the administration of both the 
parts of the Lord’s sacrament .. . to all Chris- 
tian men alike, whether clergy or laity, during the 
first eleven centuries, is so full and complete that it is 
not now even pretended by Roman divines that during 
this period the administration of the Eucharist in one 
kind was ever permitted in the Catholic Church, save 
only in exceptional cases, as (perhaps) to the sick.! 


!' This adinission was not always so readily made, for Bishop Watson in 
1558 says that ‘‘the holy Church hath used, even from the time of 
Christ Himself and His Apostles, to minister this sacrament under the 
form of Bread only both to laymen and women, and also to priests, save 
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There is not one word in the New Testament to indicate 
that the Cup was to be withheld from the laity. On the 
contrary, S. Paul’s language directly implies that he 
contemplated that all alike would receive both parts of 
the sacrament, for he says, “Let a man prove himself, 
and so let him eat of the bread, and drink of the cup” 
(1 Cor. xi. 28). The words of Justin Martyr are con- 
clusive for the practice in the second century. S. 
Cyril of Jerusalem? and many other Fathers supply 
evidence for the fourth and later centuries. But it is 
needless to cite testimonies when it is admitted by 
Cardinal Bona that “the faithful always and in all 
places, from the first beginnings of the Church till the 
twelfth century, were used to communicate under the 
species of bread and wine, and the use of the chalice 
began little by little to drop away in the beginning of 
that century, and many bishops forbade it to the people 
to avoid the risk of irreverence and spilling.” § 

There is, however, evidence which is very worthy of 
note, that during this period there was a tendency in 
some quarters to abstain from receiving the chalice, and 
that this was severely condemned by the authorities of the 
Church. Thus Leo I. (440) writes of certain Manichees, 
and says, “They receive Christ’s Body with unworthy 
mouth, and entirely refuse to drink the Blood of our 


when they do consecrate and minister to themselves with their own 
hands.”—Serm. viii. p. xlvi (Lond. 1558); quoted in Scudamore’s 
Notitia Eucharistica, p. 621 (ed. 1) As Scudamore remarks: ‘‘A 
falsehood more gross and palpable could not be committed to writing.” 

1 Apol. I. Ixv.: ‘*The deacons give to each of those present to receive 
of the consecrated (etyapiornbévros) bread and wine and water, and they 
carry them to those not present.” 

2 Oat. Myst. v. 22: ‘Then after having partaken of the Body of 
Christ, approach also to the Cup of His Blood ; not stretching forth thine 
hand, but bending and saying in the way of worship and reverence, 
Amen ; be thou hallowed by partaking also of the Blood of Christ.” 

3 Rerum Liturg. bk. 11. ¢. xviii. § 1, 


44 
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Redemption ; therefore we give notice to you, holy 
brethren, that men of this sort, whose sacrilegious deceit 
has been detected, are to be expelled by priestly authority 
from the fellowship of the saints.” + 

About fifty years later Gelasius 1. (490) repeats the 
condemnation of the practice. “We have ascertained 
that certain persons, having received a portion of the 
sacred Body alone, abstain from partaking of the chalice 
of the sacred Blood. Let such persons, without any 
doubt (since they are stated to feel themselves bound by 
some superstitious reason), either recewe the sacrament in 
its entirety, or be repelled from the entire sacrament, 
because the division of one and the same mystery cannot 
take place without great sacrilege.” * 

From these early testimonies we may pass on to the 
close of the eleventh century, when the custom was 
beginning to creep into the Catholic Church, probably 
from motives of reverence, and anxiety to avoid accidents 
or scandals. At this time the matter attracted some 
attention, and the custom of communicating in one kind 
alone was definitely condemned by the Council of Cler- 
mont under Urban 11. (1095), as well as by Pascal 1. at 
the beginning of the next century (1118). The twenty- 
eighth Canon of the Council is clear, and states 
positively that “no one shall communicate at the altar 
unless he receive the Body and the Blood separately and 
alike, unless by way of necessity and for caution” ;3 


1 Hom, xii. 

2 Corpus Juris Canon. Deeret. III, ti. 12. The after-history of the 
decree is curious and instructing. Aquinas boldly says that ‘‘ Gelasius 
speaks only in reference to priests, who, as they consecrate the whole 
sacrament, so ought they also to communicate in it whole.”—Summa, 
TIDs q.tdexk.! art. xii. 

® Cone. Clarom, Can. xxviii.: ‘‘Ne aliquis communicet de altari nisi- 
corpus separatim et sanguinem similiter, nisi per necessitatem et 
cautelam,”—Labbe and Cossart, vol. vi. p. 1719. 
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while the words of Pope Pascal are these: “There- 
fore, according to the same Cyprian, in receiving 
the Body and Blood of the Lord, let the Lord’s 
tradition be observed; nor let any departure be 
made, through a human and novel institution, from 
what Christ the Master ordained and did. For we 
know that the bread was given separately and the 
wine given separately by the Lord Himself; which 
custom we therefore teach and command to be always 
observed in the holy Church, save in the case of 
infants and of very infirm people, who cannot swallow 
bread.” 1 

But that which was denounced by Pascal 1. early in 
the eleventh century as a “human and novel institu- 
tion,” and a “ departure” from Christ’s ordinance, in the 
course of the next two centuries gradually spread 
throughout the West; and when the abuses of the 
Church began to attract general attention, and the cry 
for reformation of them made itself heard, there was 
none which was more severely denounced than this. It 
was one of the abuses for the reform of which much was 
hoped from the Council of Constance (1415). But 
instead of abolishing the practice of Communion in one 
kind, the Council not only ventured to assert that “though 
Christ instituted and gave this sacrament to His dis- 
ciples under both kinds, yet the Church has the power 
of ordering that to the laity it be given under one kind 
only,” but actually proceeded to exercise this “ power” by 
positively forbidding Communion in both kinds to the lay 
people. The troubles and bloodshed which were due 
to this decree are matters of history, on which it is 


1 Bp. 535. 

2 ‘Quod nullus presbyter sub poona excommunicationis communicet 
populum sub utraque specie panis et vini.”—Conc. Const, Sessio xiii. 
Labbe and Cossart, vol. viii. p. 581, 
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unnecessary to enter here! The restoration of the Cup 
to the laity was insisted on in the Confession of 
Augsburg (1530) in the first of the Articles concerning 
abuses ;? and though in this country nothing could be 
done in this direction so long as Henry VIII. was alive, 
yet after his death one of the earliest Acts was to pro- 
vide an English form for communicating the people in 
both kinds (1548), and to put an end to the abuse of 
“half-communion,” which had grown up. As far as the 
history of the practice is concerned, it is only needful to 
add that at the thirteenth session of the Council of 
Trent (October 1551) the doctrine of “concomitance” 
(on which the theological defence of the practice of com- 
municating in one kind is based) was distinctly asserted, 
and that at the twenty-first session held in July 1562, 
shortly before the promulgation of our own Article, the 
practice was more definitely considered by the Council. 


'1See Creighton’s History of the Papacy, vol. ii. p. 87 seq. 

2“ De utraque specie. Laicis datur utraque species sacramenti in 
ecena Domini, quia hic mos habet mandatum Domini, Matt. xxvi. 
Bibite ex hoc omnes, ubi manifeste preecepit Christus de poculo, ut omnes 
bibant, et ne quis possit cavillari, quod hoe ad sacerdotes tantum 
pertineat, Paulus ad Corinth. exemplum recitat, in quo apparet totam 
ecclesiam utraque specie usam esse. Et diu mansit hic mos in ecclesia, 
nec constat quando aut quo auctore mutatus sit, tametsi Cardinalis 
Cusanus recitet, quando sit approbatus. Cyprianus aliquot locis testatur 
populo sanguinem datum esse. Idem testatur Hieronymus, qui ait, 
sacerdotes eucharistix ministrant, et sanguinem Christi populis dividant. 
Imo Gelasius papa mandat ne dividatur sacramentum, Dist. II. de 
consecratione, cap. Comperimus. Tantum consuetudo non ita vetus aliud 
habet. Constat autem, quod consuetudo, contra mandata Dei introducta, 
non sit probanda, ut testantur canones, Dist, VIII. cap. Veritate, cum 
sequentibus. Hee vero consuetudo non solum contra Scripturam, sed 
etiam contra veteres canones et exemplum ecclesiz recepta est. Quare si 
qui maluerunt utraque specie sacramenti uti, non fuerunt cogendi, ut 
aliter facerent cum offensione conscientie. 

“Wt quia divisio sacramenti non convenit cum institutione Christi, solet 
apud nos omitti processio, que hactenus fieri solita est.”—Oonf. August. 
Pars II. art. i. Sylloge Confessionum, p. 135. 
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It was determined to uphold the existing custom; but 
it was an awkward one to defend, and the decrees of the 
Council concerning it are more remarkable for the bold- 
ness of their assertions than for any arguments offered in 
support of them. At the outset it is laid down dog- 
matically “that laymen and clergy when not consecrating, 
are not obliged by any Divine precept to receive the 
sacrament of the Eucharist in both kinds; and that it 
cannot be by any means doubted, without injury to faith, 
that Communion in either kind is sufficient for them unto 
salvation; for although Christ the Lord, in the last 
Supper, instituted and delivered to the Apostles this 
venerable sacrament in both kinds, of bread and wine, 
yet that institution and delivery do not therefore reach 
so far as that all the faithful of the Church be bound 
by the Lord’s institution to receive both kinds.”! It is 
added that no inference can rightly be drawn from 
S. John vi. 53 seg. that our Lord enjoined Communion in 
both kinds. It is next declared that in the dispensation 
of the sacraments, so long as their substance remains 
untouched, the Church has power to ordain or change 
whatever things might be deemed expedient, according to 
the variety of circumstances, times, and places; and 
that, therefore, “holy mother Church, knowing this her 
authority in the administration of the sacraments, 
although the use of both kinds has, from the beginning 
of the Christian religion, not been unfrequent, yet in 


1 “Sancta ipsa Synodus . . . declarat ac docet, nullo divino precepto 
laicos, et clericos, non conficientes, obligari ad Eucharistiz sacramentum 
sub utraque specie sumendum ; neque ullo pacto, salva fide, dubitari posse 
quin illis alterius speciei Communio ad salutem sufficiat. Nam etsi 
Christus Dominus in ultima ccna venerabile hoc sacramentum in panis 
et vini speciebus instituit, et apostolis tradidit, non tamen illa institutio 
et traditio eo tendunt, ut omnes Christi fideles statuto Domini ad 
utramque speciem accipiendam astringantur.”—-Cone, Zrid. Sess, xxi. 
cap. i, 
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process of time that custom having already been widely 
changed—has, induced by weighty and just reasons, 
approved of this custom of communicating under one 
kind, and decreed that it should be held as a law, which 
it is not lawful to reprobate or change at pleasure, 
without the authority of the Church itself.”1 To this 
is added a reassertion of the doctrine of “ Concomitance,”? 
as well as the following three canons on the subject :— 

i. “If any one shall say that by the precept of God, 
or by necessity of salvation, all and each of the faithful 
of Christ ought to receive both kinds of the most holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist: let him be anathema,” 

ii. “If any one shall say that the holy Catholic Church 
was not induced by just causes and reasons to communi- 
cate, under the species of bread only, laymen and clergy 
when not consecrating; or has erred therein: let him 
be anathema.” 

il. “If any one shall deny that Christ, whole and 
entire, the fountain and author of all graces, is received 
under the one species of bread, because, as some falsely 
assert, He is not received according to the institution of 
Christ Himself under both kinds: let him be anathema.”* 


1“ Preeterea declarat, hane potestatem perpetuo in ecclesia fuisse, ut in 
sacramentorum dispensatione, salva illorum substantia, ea statueret vel 
mutaret, que suscipientium utilitati, seu ipsorum sacramentorum venera- 
tioni pro rerum, temporum et locorum varietate, magis expedire judicaret 
. « . quare agnoscens Sancta Mater Ecclesia hanc suam in administratione 
sacramentorum auctoritatem, licet ab initio Christiane Religionis non 
infrequens utriusque speciei usus fuisset ; tamen progressu temporis latis- 
sime jam mutata illa consuetudine, gravibus et justis causis adducta, hance 
consuetudinem sub altera specie communicandi approbavit, et pro lege 
habendam decrevit: quam reprobare, aut sine ipsius ecclesie auctoritate 
pro libito mutare non licet.”—Cap. ii. 

2 Cap. iii. 

3 «Si quis dixerit, ex Dei preecepto, vel necessitate salutis, omnes et 
singulos Christi fideles utramque speciem sanctissimi Eucharistie sacra- 
menti sumere debere: anathema sit. 

“Si quis dixerit, Sanctam Kcclesiam Catholicam non justis causis et 
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But, finally, at the close of the canons a section is 
added, holding out a promise that on “the earliest oppor- 
tunity that shall present itself,” the Council will further 
consider whether some relaxation of her rules might be 
permitted, and the use of the chalice conceded in some 
nations or kingdoms under certain conditions. 

It only remains to add that though exceptions have 
been made by special privilege, yet, as far as the great 
body of the faithful are concerned, this “ opportunity ” 
appears never to have come, and that the Roman Church 
remains to the present day bound by the Tridentine 
decrees upon the subject. 


II. The Arguments by which the Practice has been justified. 


These are of two kinds, (a) theological, and (0) prac- 
tical. , 

(a) The theological ones are two in number, (1) the 
doctrine of concomitance, and (2) the Church’s power to 
decree rites or ceremonies. The former of these, the 
doctrine of chncomitance, is the belief which was definitely 
laid down at the thirteenth session of the Council of 


rationibus adductam fuisse ut laicos, atque etiam Clericos non conficien- 
tes, sub panis tantummodo specie communicaret, aut in eo errasse: 
anathema sit. 

“Si quis negaverit, totum et integrum Christum omnium gratiarum 
fontem et auctorem, sub una panis specie sumi, quia, ut quidam falso 
asserunt, non secundum ipsius Christi constitutionem sub utraque specie 
sumatur: anathema sit.” 

1 “Duos vero articulos, alias propositos, nondum tamen excussos, 
videlicet, an rationes, quibus sancta Catholica Ecclesia adducta fuit, ut 
communicaret laicos, atque etiam non celebrantes sacerdotes, sub una 
tantum panis specie, ita sint retinende, ut nulla ratione calicis usus 
cuiquam sit permittendus: et, an, si honestis et Christiane charitati con- 
sentaneis rationibus concedendus alicui vel nationi vel regno calicis usus 
yideatur, sub aliquibus conditionibus concedendus sit: et quenam sint 
ille : eadem sancta Synodus in aliud tempus, oblata sibi quamprimum 
occasione, examinandos, atque definiendos reservat,” 
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Trent, that “as much is contained under either kind as 
under both, for Christ whole and entire is under the 
species of bread, and likewise whole Christ is under the 
species of wine, and under its parts.” It must be said, 
however, that this doctrine, that “ whole Christ,” both body 
and blood, is received under either kind, is theologically 
most uncertain. There is no trace of any belief in it in 
the early Church. It only makes its appearance in con- 
nection with the growth of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation,”” and comes into prominence when a theo- 
logical justification for the practice of Communion in one 
kind is wanted. There is but a single passage of Scrip- 
ture which can with any show of reason be quoted in its 
favour : “ Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup 
of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
the blood of the Lord” (1 Cor. xi 27). But it is rash 
in the extreme to infer the doctrine from this text, when 
the words of the institution are remembered, as well as 
5. Paul’s comment upon them: “Jesus took bread . . . 
and said, Take, eat ; this is My body. And He took a cup 
. . . and gave it to them saying, Drink ye all of it; for 
this is My blood” (S. Matt. xxvi. 26, 27). “The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a 
communion of the body of Christ?” (1 Cor. x. 16). 


1 “Verissimum est tantumdem sub alterutra specie atque sub utraque 
contineri ; totus enim et integer Christus sub panis specie, et sub quavis 
ipsius speciei parte; totus item sub vini specie, et sub ejus partibus 
existit.”—Oone. T'rid. Sess. xiii. cap. iii. Cf. canon 3: ‘*Si quis negaverit 
in venerabili sacramento Eucharistie sub una quaque specie, et sub 
singulis cujuscumque speciei partibus, separatione facta, totum Christum 
contineri: anathema sit.” 

* Hildebert of Tours (1124) is ‘“‘perhaps the first to aflirm that the 
entire Christ is in either species taken by itself.” Gore, Dissert. p. 266, 
where is quoted De Cena Domini: “In acceptione sanguinis totum 
Christum, verum Deum et hominem, et in acceptione corporis similiter 
totum.” Migne, vol. clxxi. p. 585. 
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Where the gifts are so carefully distinguished by our 
Lord and His Apostle, it seems the height of presumption 
to assert that “whole Christ” is so contained under 
either species that “they who receive one kind alone are 
not defrauded of any grace necessary to salvation.”! 

Next, with regard to the Church’s power to decree 
rites or ceremonies, we cannot admit that it extends to 
the alteration of a Divine command. Our Lord’s words 
are express: “Drink ye all of it” (S. Matt. xxvi. 27). 
The limitations to the Church’s legislative power have 
been already stated under Article XX. It was there 
shown that she may not “ordain anything contrary to 
God’s word written”; and, with every desire to be 
charitable, it must be said that to order the celebrant 
alone to partake of the Eucharistic chalice és to ordain 
something that is directly contrary to Scripture. 

(0) If the theological arguments thus fall to the 
ground, no weight whatever can be assigned to the prac- 
tical ones. These are drawn mainly from convenience, 
the fear of accidents, and the desire, from motives of 
reverence, to do all that can be done to minimise the 
possibility of their occurring. As a matter of fact, we 
deny that the dangers are really serious. With due care 

1 <¢Tnsuper declarat, quamvis Redemptor noster ut antea dictum est in 
suprema illa ccena hoe sacramentum in duabus speciebus instituerit, et 
Apostolis tradiderit, tamen fatendum esse, etiam sub altera tantum specie 
totum atque integrum Christum, verumque sacramentum sumi; ac prop- 
terea, quod ad fructum attinet, nulla gratia, necessaria ad salutem, eos 
defraudari, qui unam speciem solam accipiunt.”—Conc. T’rid. Sess. xxi. 
cap. iii. In connection with this the admission of Vasquez (quoted in 
Scudamore’s Notitia Hucharistica, p. 631) should be noted. ‘The 
opinion of those who say that greater fruit of grace is acquired from both 
species of this sacrament than from one only, has always appeared to me 
the more probable. . . . We grant that, according to this our opinion, 
the laity, to whom one species is denied, are defrauded of some grace 


indeed, yet not of any necessary to salvation ; and that the Council did 
not mean to deny this.” —Com. in Thom. Ag. P. III. q. Ixxx. dist. coxv. 


c. 11. 111, 
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they can in almost every case be guarded against. But 
even if they were far more important than they are, we 
could not admit that they would justify the Church in 
departing from a plain direction of her Lord ; for, if Holy 
Scripture is to have any weight with us, it is most certain 
that both the parts of the Lord’s sacrament, by 
Christ’s ordinance and commandment, ought to 
be ministered to all Christian men alike. 


ARTICLE XXXI 


De unica Christi oblatione wn 
Cruce perfecta. 


Oblatio Christi semel facta, per- 
fecta est redemptio, propitiatio, et 
satisfactio pro omnibus peccatis 
totius mundi, tam _ originalibus 
quam actualibus. Neque preter 
illam unicam est ulla alia pro 
peccatis expiatio. Unde missarum 
sacrificia, quibus vulgo dicebatur, 
Sacerdotem offerre Christum in re- 
missionem peene aut culpe pro vivis 
et defunctis, blasphema figmenta 
sunt, et perniciose imposture, 


Of the one oblation of Christ 
Jinished upon the cross. 


The offering of Christ once made, 
is the perfect redemption, propitia- 
tion, and satisfaction for all the 
sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual, and there is 
none other satisfaction for sin, but 
that alone. Wherefore the sacri- 
fices of Masses, in the which it was 
commonly said that the Priests! did 
offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead, to have remission of pain or 
guilt, were blasphemous fables and 


dangerous deceits. 


THE alterations which have been made in this Article 
since it was first put forth in 1553 are insignificant and 
immaterial In 1553 the English of the title was “ of 
the perfect oblation of Christ made upon the Cross”; and 
in the last clause of the Article the “sacrifices of 
Masses” were said to be “ forged fables,” while “culpa ” 
was translated “sin” instead of “guilt,” and there was 
nothing in the Latin corresponding to the word “ blas- 
phema,” which was only introduced in 1563. 

The wording of the Article as a whole does not seem 
to be actually based on any earlier document; but some 
expressions in it may be traced to a draft Article pre- 
pared by Cranmer for the Conference of Anglicans and 
Lutherans in 1538, but not actually accepted by the 


1In the majority of modern editions of the Articles this is incorrectly 


printed as ‘‘ priest.” 
687 
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divines who then met together. This is headed “De 
missa privata,’ and in it occurs the following passage :— 

“Damnanda est igitur impia illa opinio sentientium 
usum Sacramenti cultum esse a sacerdotibus appli- 
candum pro aliis, vivis et defuwnctis, et mereri illis vitam 
eternam et remissionem culpe et pene idque ex opere 
operato.” + 

The expressions here placed in italics reappear, it will 
be noticed, almost word for word in our own Article. 
Besides this, as will be shown presently, the general 
thought, if not the actual words, of the Article may be 
abundantly illustrated by language that had _ been 
previously used. 

The object of the Article is by a restatement of the 
doctrine of the perfection of Christ’s atonement to 
condemn current theories of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
which seriously conflicted with it, and which led to 
grave practical abuses. The subjects treated of in it 
are thus two in number: 

1. The sufficiency of the sacrifice of the Cross. 

2. The condemnation of the “sacrifices of Masses.” 


I. The Sufficiency of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 


The offering of Christ once made, is the 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfac- 
tion for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual; and there is none other 
satisfaction for sin but that alone. It is clear 
from the position of this Article in the series, as well as 
from the connection of the two clauses, the second of 
which is introduced by wherefore, that the doctrine of 
the Atonement is only here introduced in order to assert 


‘See Jenkyns’ Cranmer’s Remains, iv. p. 292; and cf. the Church 
Quarterly Review, vol. xlii. p. 39. 
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emphatically the ground on which the “sacrifices of 
Masses” are condemned. This first sentence, therefore, 
need not detain us long. Its language, which is very 
similar to that used in the opening of the Prayer of 
Consecration in the Order of the Holy Communion? is in 
entire harmony with the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which special attention may be drawn to 
the following passages :— 

vil. 26, 27: “For such a high priest became us, holy, 
guileless, undefiled, separated from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens; who needeth not daily, like 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifices, first for His own 
sins, and then for the sins of the people: for this He 
did once for all (éfdzraé), when He offered up Himself.” 

ix. 11-14: “ But Christ having come a high priest of 
the good things to come, through the greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, 
not of this creation; nor yet through the blood of goats 
and calves, but through His own blood, entered in once 
for all into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion. For if the blood of goats and bulls, and the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkling them that have been defiled, 
sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh ; how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without blemish unto God, cleanse your 
conscience from dead works, to serve the living God?” 

ix. 24-28: “Christ entered not into a holy place 
made with hands, like in pattern to the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear before the face of God for 
us: nor yet that He should offer Himself often; as the 


1« Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who of Thy tender mercy 
didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the Cross for 
our redemption ; who made there (by His one oblation of Himself once 
offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, 
for the sins of the whole world.” 
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high priest entereth into the holy place year by year with 
blood not his own; else must He often have suffered 
since the foundation of the world: but now once (d7a&) 
at the end of the ages hath He been manifested to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And inasmuch as 
it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this 
cometh judgment; so Christ also, having been once 
offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second 
time, apart from sin, to them that wait for Him, unto 
salvation.” 

x. 10-14: “By which will we have been sanctified, 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all (é€fama£). And every priest indeed standeth day 
by day ministering, and offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifices, the which can never take away sins: but He, 
when He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down on the right hand of God; from henceforth ex- 
pecting till His enemies be made the footstool of His 
feet. For by one offering He hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.” 

These passages are absolutely conclusive as to the 
perfection of the sacrifice once offered on Calvary. The 
language of the Article is entirely covered by them, and 
exception to this first clause in it could hardly be taken 
by any well-instructed theologian. But if so much is 
admitted, an important consequence follows, for the 
words are entirely destructive of any notion that in the 
Eucharist there can be any sacrifice suppletory or 
additional to the sacrifice made “once for all” on the 
Cross. They prove, therefore, that (to borrow the words 
of a most careful theologian) “the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
even in its highest aspect, must be put in one line (if we 
may so say), not with what Christ did once for all on the 


10On the punctuation of these words, see Bp. Westcott, The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, p. 314. 
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Cross, but with what He is continually doing in heaven; 
that as present naturally in heaven and sacramentally in 
the Holy Eucharist, the Lamb of God exhibits Himself 
to the Father and pleads the Atonement as once finished 
in act, but ever living in operation; that in neither case 
does He repeat it or add to it.”? 

But since the Article is not concerned with the state- 
ment of the true doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
which has been called “commemorative, impetrative, 
applicative,”* the subject need not be further considered 
here. We may therefore pass at once to the second 
part of the Article. 


Il. The Condemnation of “the Sacrifices of Masses,” 


The sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was 
commonly said (vulgo, dicebatur) that the Priests 
did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to 
have remission of pain or guilt, were blas- 
phemous fables, and dangerous deceits (blasphema 
figmenta sunt, et perniciose importune). 

Public attention has been recently directed to this 
statement, and an altogether unreasonable amount of 
importance has been attached to it in connection with 
controversies on the validity of Anglican Orders. <A 
desperate attempt has been made in some quarters to 
represent it as a denial of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
whereas the terms in which it is drawn ought to have 
made it clear to every reader that this could never have 
been its object. Had it been the intention of its com- 
pilers broadly to deny this doctrine, nothing would have 
been easier than for them to use words which would 
have conveyed their meaning without any ambiguity. 


1 Bright’s Ancient Collects, p. 144, note. 
2 Archbp. Bramhall, Works (Anglo-Catholic Library), vol. i. p. 54, 
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As a matter of fact, however, it is not even “the 
sacrifice of the Mass” which is condemned, but the 
sacrifices of Masses (missarum sacrificia), and in connection 
with them a current theory (“in which it was commonly 
said,’ quibus vulgo dicebatur) rather than a formal state- 
ment of doctrine. 

What those who are responsible for the Article had 
before them was the whole system of private Masses, 
and the “ opinion” which gave such disastrous encourage- 
ment to them (besides being the fruitful parent of other 
superstitions), that “ Christ satisfied by His Passion for 
original sin, and instituted the Mass, in which might be 
made an oblation for daily sins, both mortal and venial.” 
Whether this dreadful perversion of the truth was ever 
authoritatively taught or seriously maintained by theolo- 
gians of repute-is not the question, though it has been 
attributed to more than one. The words just cited 
from the Confession of Augsburg are fair evidence that 
the error was sufficiently widely spread to demand 
notice ;? and it alone will account for the emphasis 

1“ Accessit opinio que auxit privatas missas in infinitum, videlicet 
quod Christus sua passione satisfecerit pro peccato originis, et instituerit 
missam, in qua fieret oblatio pro quotidianis delictis, mortalibus et 
venialibus.”—Conf. August. Pars II. art. iii: De missa. Sylloge Con- 
Fesstonum, p. 139. 

2 H.g. a Spanish theologian, Vasquez (1551-1604), attributes it to 
Catharinus, one of the Tridentine divines; and, as is pointed out on 
p. 149, the error is contained in a series of sermons attributed to 
Albertus Magnus. It has been replied that Catharinus has been mis- 
represented (see the Tablet for 1895, referred to in the Church Quarterly 
Review, vol. xlii. p. 41); and it now appears that the sermons De 8. 
Eucharistic Sacramento are not the work of Albertus Magnus (see the 
references as above, and Vacant, Histoire de la Conception du Sacrifice de 
la Messe, p. 40). The authorship, however, of the sermons matters little. 
There they are; and nothing could be plainer than their language on the 
subject, as quoted on p. 149. It conveys proof positive that the error 
was taught ; and that is sufficient. 

3 Cf. Gardiner’s language, which can only have been called out by 
existing false teaching: ‘‘ For when men add unto the Mass an opinion 
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which is laid twice over’ in the Articles on the fact 
that the death of Christ is the perfect satisfaction for all 
the sins of the whole world, both original and actual. 
The Tridentine decrees upholding private Masses, and 
laying down that the sacrifice of the Mass is “truly 
propitiatory (vere propitiatorium) both for the living and 
the dead,” ? were certainly not present to the minds of 


of satisfaction or of a new redemption, then do they put it to another use 
than it was ordained for.”—Dixon, vol. iii. p. 264; and cf. Latimer’s 
Sermons, pp. 72, 73 (Parker Soc.) ; and the Reformatio Legum Ecelesiast., 
De Heres. c. 10: “Quapropter alia conquirunt sacrificia, quibus per- 
purgari possint, et ad hanc rem missas exhibent in quibus sacrificium Deo 
Patri credunt oblatum esse.” 

1Cf. Article II. 

* Cone. Trident. Sess. xxii. cap. ii.: On these decrees see Mozley, 
Lectures and other Theological Papers, p. 216: ‘‘The popular belief of 
later times exaggerated the Eucharistic sacrifice till it became, to all 
intents and purposes, a real one, and ‘the priest offered up Christ on the 
altar for quick and dead, to have remission of pain and guilt’; that is to 
say, offered Him up as a Victim in a sense which could not be dis- 
tinguished from that in which He was offered up by Himself on the 
Cross, It is true that the decree of the Council of Trent just saves itself 
by cautious, not to say dissembling language, from the extreme and 
monstrous conclusion that the sacrifice of the Mass is the same with that 
upon the Cross. It distinguishes between a bloody and an unbloody. 
oblation ; and it states that the fruits or consequences of the bloody 
oblation or the sacrifice on the Cross are ‘received through the unbloody 
one’ (oblationis cruente fructus per hanc incruentam percipiuntur) ; but 
at the same time it asserts that the sacrifice of the Mass is a really 
propitiatory sacrifice—vere propitiatoriwm. Now undoubtedly there are 
two senses in which an act may be said to be propitiatory. The act of 
Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross had an original propitiatory power ; that is 
to say, it was the cause of any other act, or any act of man, or any rite 
being propitiatory, that is, appeasing God’s anger, and reconciling Him 
to the agent. We may allow that in common language a man may do 
something which will reconcile God to Him, and restore him to God’s 
favour ; but then all the power that any action of man can have for this 
end is a derived power, derived from Christ’s sacrifice, from which any 
other sacrifice, the Eucharistic one included, borrows its virtue, and 
without which it would be wholly null and void. There is, then, an 
original propitiation and a borrowed propitiation, a first propitiation and 
a secondary one. Why then did the Fathers of Trent, when they had 


49 
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those who formulated the Article, for they were not in 
existence, as the subject was only considered at Trent in 
the autumn of 1562, nearly ten years later. And it 
has been recently pointed out that these decrees are 
“the beginning, not the end, of a discussion which has 
been going on ever since,” for “it is remarkable how 
little attempt there is in the Middle Ages to formulate 
the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Eucharist, and how 
little theological interest is spent upon it.”* It was the 
popular teaching alone which the Reformers had before 
them ; and no one who knows anything of the history of 
the Reformation can doubt that the gravest abuses were 
connected with the whole system of private Masses, and 
that its “practical outcome ... was to intensify the 
belief that Christ’s once perfected oblation had to be 
reiterated and supplemented.”? The system had fallen, 
swept away by the Acts for the suppression of Chantries 
passed in 1545 and 1547. It only remained to guard 
against any revival of the erroneous teaching on which 
it largely rested, and this was effectually done by the 
promulgation of the Article which has now been con- 
sidered. 


all human language at their command, deliberately choose to call the 
sacrifice of the Mass vere propitiatoriwm? They may have said that it was 
vere propitiatoriwm in the secondary sense; but no one can fail to see the 
misleading effect of such language, and that nothing could have been 
easier to the divines of Trent, had they chosen, than to draw a far more 
clear distinction than they did between the sacrifice of the Mass and the 
sacrifice on the Cross. It is evident that, as ecclesiastical statesmen, 
they were afraid of interfering with the broad popular established view of 
the Mass, while, as theologians, they just contrived to secure themselves 
from the responsibility of a monstrous dogmatic statement.”’ 

1. E. Brightman in Church Historical Society Lectures, Series i. 
pp. 198, 194. 

2 Church Quarterly Review, vol. xlii. p. 45. The whole discussion of 
this Article in the Review (pp. 88-49) is well worth consulting. See also 
B. J. Kidd’s Later Medieval Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
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De conjugio Sacerdotwm. 

Episcopis, Presbyteris et Dia- 
conis, nullo mandato divino pre- 
ceptum est, ut aut cclibatum 
voveant, aut a matrimonio abstin- 
eant. Licet igitur etiam illis, ut 
ceteris omnibus Christianis, ubi 
hoc ad pietatem magis facere judi- 
caverint, pro suo arbitratu matri- 


Of the Marriage of Priests. 

Bishops, Priests, and Deacons 
are not commanded by God’s law 
either to vow the estate of single 
life, or to abstain from marriage. 
Therefore it is lawful also for them, 
as for all other Christian men, to 
marry at their own discretion, as 
they shall judge the same to serve 


monium contrahere. better to godliness. 


In its present form this Article only dates from 1563, 
when it was entirely rewritten by Parker. The corre- 
sponding Article in the series of 1553, as originally 
drafted, ran as follows :— 


“ Celibatus ex verbo Dei precypitur neminr. 


“Episcopis, Presbyteris, et Diaconis non est man- 
datum ut celibatum voveant, neque jure divino coguntur 
matrimonio abstinere, st donum non habeant, tametse 
voverint, quandoquidem hoc voti genus verbo Det repugnat.” 

It is found in this form in the MS. signed by the 
six royal chaplains; but before publication the last clause 
(placed above in italics), with its deliberate encouragement 
to priests to break the vows which they had taken, was 
omitted, so that the Article in English was simply this: 


“ The State of Single Life is commanded to no Man by 
the Word of Cod. 


“ Bishops, priests, and deacons are not commanded to 
695 
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vow the state of single life without marriage, neither by 
God’s law are they compelled to abstain from matrimony.” 

The language of the Article has not been traced to 
any earlier source, though there is a very lengthy Article 
on the same subject headed lke our own, “ De conjugio 
Sacerdotum,” in the Confession of Augsburg;/ and the 
prohibition of matrimony to the clergy is condemned as 
a suggestion of the devil in the Reformatio Legum Eccle- 
siasticarum.” 

There are two main statements in the Article, each of 
which requires separate treatment. 

1. There is no prohibition of the marriage of the 
clergy in Scripture. , 

2. It is lawful for the clergy to marry if they think 
it advisable. 


I. There is no Prohibition of the Marriage of the Clergy 
in Seripture. 


Bishops, priests, and deacons are not com- 
manded by God’s law, either to vow the estate 
of single life, or to abstain from marriage. 

This subject admits of the briefest treatment, for the 
statement made in the Article will scarcely be denied by 
the most ardent advocate of the rule of clerical celibacy ; 
nor has the Roman Church ever committed herself to 
the assertion that it is more than an ecclesiastical law. 
There is certainly no single passage of Holy Scripture 
which can be cited as containing any command to the 
clergy either to “ vow the estate of single life,” or 
to “abstain from marriage.” On the contrary, the 
injunctions of S. Paul distinctly contemplate the ordina- 
tion of married men, and contain no hint that they are 


1 Confessio Augustana, Pars II. art. ii. 
2 Ref. Legum LHeclesiast,, De Heres. c. 20, 
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expected to abstain from the use of marriage: “The 
bishop must be without reproach, the husband of one wife, 
temperate, sober-minded,” etc. (1 Tim. iii. 2). “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest ... appoint 
elders in every city, as I gave thee charge: if any man 
is blameless, the husband of one wife, having children 
that believe,” etc. (Titus i. 5, 6). “Let the deacons be 
husbands of one wife, ruling their children and their 
own houses well” (1 Tim. iii. 12). So elsewhere he claims 
for himself “the right”—although he was content to 
forego the exercise of it—“ to lead about a wife that is 
a believer, even as the rest of the apostles, and the 
brethren of the Lord, and Cephas” (1 Cor. ix. 5). These 
texts are conclusive. There is plainly nothing unscrip- 
tural in the existence of a married clergy; and we may 
pass on to the consideration of the next subject. 


Il. Lt ts lawful for the Clergy to marry tf they think 
advisable. 


It is lawful also for them, as for all other 
Christian men, to marry at their own discre- 
tion, as they shall judge the same to serve 
better to godliness. 

For the existence in early days of a married clergy 
there is abundant evidence. But in considering it, two 
distinct questions present themselves which require 
separate treatment. (a) Was the use of marriage per- 
mitted to those clergy who had married before their 
ordination ? and (6) was marriage aj/ter ordination per- 
missible? The two questions must be examined separ- 
ately; for it is not fair to quote, as is sometimes done, 
passages which imply the existence of a married clergy, as 
if they necessarily involved the fact that marriage was per- 
mitted to those who had previously entered into holy orders. 
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(a2) There is no room whatever for doubting that 
during the first three centuries the use of marriage was 
ireely allowed, and many allusions to the existence of a 
married clergy might be cited. Z#g. Clement of Alex- 
andria says that S. Paul certainly admits the husband of 
one wife, “whether he be presbyter, or deacon, or lay- 
man, using marriage blamelessly ”;1 and the sixth of the 
“ Apostolical Canons” forbid bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons to separate from their wives upon the pretext 
of piety, on pain of excommunication and deposition. In 
the fourth century, for the first time, we find objection 
to this raised in the West, especially in Spain, which 
_ has throughout taken the lead in advocating strictness. 
Thus, at the Council of Elvira, at which Hosius was 
present (A.D. 306), the clergy were positively forbidden 
to live in wedlock with their wives. A canon enforcing 
the same prohibition was pressed (not improbably by 
Hosius himself) on the Council of Nicza (325) for its 
acceptance as a rule of the universal Church. It was, 
however, rejected at the earnest entreaty of the Bishop 
Paphnutius, himself an unmarried man, and the stricter 
rule has never received the sanction of the whole Church.* 
In spite of this, we trace a growing feeling in various 
quarters against the ministrations of a married clergy. 
The Council of Gangra (350) endeavoured to check it 
by condemning those who held aloof from the ministra- 
tions of such.2. But in the West the feeling made rapid 
progress, and before the close of the fourth century 


1 Nal phy kal rdv rijs pds yuvatnds dvdpa mdvu darodéxerat Kav rpeaBirepos n 
Kav didxovos Kav Nackds dverjrrws yduw xpdevos.—Stromateis, III, xii. 90. 

* Apost. Can, vi.: ’Ealoxomos } rpecBirepos 7) didxovos rhy éavrod yuvatca 
ji) €xBarrérw mpopdcer ebraBelas* édy de exBAdry, dpopiférOw* éripévwv de, 
KaBatpelc bur. 

5 Cone. Illib. Can. xxxiii.; cf. Dale, Synod of Elvira, p. 197. 

4 Socrates, H. H. I. c. xi.; Sozomen, H. #. I. c. xxiii. 

5 Canoniy. See Hefele, Cowncils, vol. ii, p, 829 (Eng. tr.). 
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began to obtain official sanction from the Church. A 
Council held at Carthage, under Genethlius, in 387 or 
390, commands the bishops, priests, and deacons to 
separate from their wives ;1 and later Councils in Spain ? 
and France* insist upon the same rule. In the East, 
with partial exceptions, the stricter rule was never 
enforced. Socrates tells us that in the fifth century the 
custom of the Church in Greece, Macedonia, and Thessaly 
was peculiar, as those clergy who continued the use of 
marriage after ordination were degraded; whereas else- 
where in the East there was no rule against this, and 
“there have been among them many bishops who have 
had children by their lawful wives during their Episco- 
pate.”* In process of time this liberty was no longer 
conceded to bishops, but for priests and deacons it has 
remained intact to the present day. The Council in 
Trullo (692) speaks strongly on the subject, and notes 
the divergence between the East and West in this matter. 
“As we know that the Roman Church has ruled that 
candidates for the diaconate or the presbyterate are to 
make profession that they will no longer live with their 
wives, we, observing the ancient canon of apostolical 
perfection and order, declare that the marriages of all in 
holy orders are to be henceforth accounted valid, and we 
refuse to forbid cohabitation, and will not deprive them 
of conjugal intercourse at proper times. Therefore, if a 
man is found fit to be ordained subdeacon, deacon, or 
priest, he is not to be refused on the ground of living 
with his wife. Nor at the time of ordination is any one 
to be required to profess that he will abstain from inter- 

1Canon ii. Hefele, op. cit. p. 390. 

21. Toledo (Canon i.) in 400, Hefele, p. 419; and IX. Toledo (Canon 
x.) in 655, Hefele, iv. p. 473. 

3]J. Arles (Canon xliv.) in 452, and I. Macon (Canon xi.), Hefele, 


p. 404. 
4 Socrates, H. #. V. c, xxii. 
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course with his lawful wife; lest we thus do dishonour 
to marriage, which was instituted by God and blessed 
by His presence. . . . If, then, any one, in despite of the 
apostolic canons, be induced to forbid priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons to live with their lawful wives and hold 
intercourse with them, let him be deposed. And like- 
wise, if any priest or deacon dismisses his wife on the 
pretext of piety, let him be excommunicated; and if he 
be obstinate, let him be deposed.”! The present custom 
in the East is for bishops to be always selected from 
the ranks of the monks and unmarried clergy. But to 
others, both priests and deacons, marriage before ordina- 
tion is freely conceded. 

(6) With regard to the second question raised above, 
Was marriage after ordination regarded as permissible in 
the early Church? it must be candidly admitted that 
there is very little evidence for an answer in the affirma- 
tive, and that the prohibition of marriage to the clergy 
appears in very early days. The fierce attack of Hip- 
polytus upon Callistus (¢. 220) shows that early in the 
third century it was not usual to permit those already 
ordained to marry; for Hippolytus says that Callistus 
determined that “if any one of the clergy should marry, 
he might remain in the clergy as not having sinned,” 
evidently implying that it was the first time that such a 
thing had been allowed.2 The apostolical canons permit 
marriage only to readers and singers.2 The Council of 
Ancyra (314) allows deacons to marry, provided that 
they had given notice of their intention to do so at the 
time of their ordination. That of Neo-Czesarea provides 
that “if a priest marry, he shall be removed from the 


‘Canon xiii. See Hefele, vol. v. p. 226, 
2 Ref. Omn. Heer. ix. 12. 

* Canon xxv. See Hefele, vol. i. p. 468, 
*Canon x. See Hefele, vol. i. p. 210, 
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rauks of the clergy”;+ and the rule of the Roman Synod 
under Innocent (402) is absolute: “ Bishops, priests, and 
deacons must remain unmarried.” 2 

In spite, however, of these canons, and of the grow- 
ing feeling against the ministrations of a married clergy, 
a strict rule of clerical celibacy was found very difficult 
of enforcement, and in the eleventh century married 
clergy were still common. Gregory vu. set his face 
vigorously against them, and under his influence more 
stringent rules than ever were made. At a Synod held 
in Rome in 1074 he passed a decree which “in its 
inexorable provisions went beyond the sternest of his 
predecessors,” absolutely forbidding the laity to avail 
themselves of the ministrations of married priests? The 
rigour of Gregory’s rule was somewhat mitigated in 
England by the good sense of Lanfranc, as the Council 
of Winchester (1076), while absolutely forbidding mar- 
riage to the capitular clergy, ordered that the married 
priests who were scattered up and down the country in 
towns and villages should not be compelled to dismiss 
their wives, though for the future no married men were 
to be ordained.* A few years later, under Anselm, a 
stricter law was framed at the Council of Westminster 
(1102), and an absolute rule of celibacy “became for 
the first time the universal law of the English Church.” ® 

But it was one thing to frame rules on this subject 
and quite another to enforce them, and there is much 


1Canoni. See Hefele, vol. i. p. 223. 

2Canoniii. See Hefele, vol. ii. p. 429. 

3 Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. iv. p. 31: ‘‘Uxoratos sacerdotes a 
divino officio removit, et laicis missam eorum audire interdixit, nove 
exemplo, et (ut multis visum est) inconsiderato prejudicio contra sanc- 
torum patrum sententiam,” ete. Sigeberht (Pertz, vol. vi. p. 362). 

4 Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. i. p. 367; cf. Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
vol. iv. p. 423. 

5 Freeman, vol. v. p. 223; and see Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. i. p. 382. 
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painful evidence that “the newly-devised rigour only led 
to laxity of a worse kind than any which it was intended 
to stop.”1 Clerical concubinage was only too common, 
and was often secretly permitted by ecclesiastical 
authority.2 And the evil results of the stringent rules 
were so patent that in the sixteenth century Reformers 
of various schools of thought were all agreed on the 
necessity for some relaxation of them; and even before 
any alteration had been made in the law on the subject, 
clerical marriages were by no means uncommon. Thus 
Cranmer himself, whose first wife had died before his 
ordination in 1523, contracted a second marriage in 
1532, very shortly before his elevation to the Archi- 
episcopate. It is impossible to defend such an act on his 
part, since at this time there had been no relaxation 
made by the ecclesiastical authorities in the law of the 
national Church; and naturally Cranmer was involved 
in considerable difficulties by his act. In 1539 Con- 
vocation, in answer to questions submitted by Cromwell, 
asserted that “priests, after the order of priesthood 
received, as afore, may not marry by the law of God,” * 
and the statement was embodied in the statute of the Six 
Articles (“the whip with six strings”) of the same year. 
The “ Bishops’ Book” of 1537 had passed over the 
subject in silence; but in the “ King’s Book” of 1543 it 
was stated that the estate of matrimony “is not com- 
manded as necessary to any particular man, but left at 
liberty to all men, saving priests, and to others, which of 
their free liberty, by vow advisedly made, have chosen 
the state of continency, who, according to their free 


' Freeman, whi supra. 

*See the horrible story told by Gascoygne in the fifteenth century, 
Liber Veritatis, p. 85 (ed. Rogers). 

3 See Strype’s Cranmer, Bk. I. ¢. xviii. 

4 Wilkins, vol. iii, p. 845 ; ef. Dixon, ii. p. 183. 
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choice, must freely and willingly continue in the same.” } 
Shortly afterwards, however, a change was made in the 
law on this matter. In 1547, soon after the accession 
of Edward v1, a large majority of the Convocation agreed 
to the following: “That all such canons, laws, statutes, 
decrees, usages, and customs, heretofore made, had or 
used, that forbid any person to contract matrimony, or 
condemn matrimony already contracted by any person, 
for any vow or promise of priesthood, chastity, or widow- 
hood, shall from henceforth cease, be utterly void, and of 
none effect.”2 At the same time the statute of the Six 
Articles was repealed. Two years later, in 1549, any 
doubts as to the legality of the marriage of the clergy 
were set at rest by an Act of Parliament which repealed 
all the positive laws and canons which stood against it, 
and declared all to be free to marry, provided that it 
was according to the rites of the new Prayer Book ;* and 
in 1553, and again in 1563, the decision of the Church 
as to the freedom of the clergy to marry was embodied in 
the series of Articles. There is no need to pursue the 
subject further.4 It is quite clear from what has been 
said above that there is no law of God which forbids the 
marriage of the clergy. Any prohibition of their right 
to marry which may be cited (and it has been shown 
that such can be quoted from comparatively early days) 
is merely a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, and belongs 
to those “traditions of the Church” which “may be 
changed according to the diversity of countries, times, 
and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained against 
God’s word” (Art. XXXIV.). The experience of several 

1 Formularies of Faith, p. 293. 

® Strype’s Cranmer, Bk. II. e. iv. 

39 and 3 Edw. vi. c. 21; cf. Dixon, vol. ili. p. 6 seg. 

4 Mention may be made of Elizabeth's ‘‘ Injunctions” of 1559, which 
require the clergy to obtain the bishop’s permission before marriage.— 
Cardwell’s Docwmentary Annals, vol. i. p. 224. 
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centuries had shown to our Reformers the grave evils 
that flowed from the rigid rule which had been 
customary ; and they were perfectly justified in holding 
that the national Church was competent to settle the 
matter for herself, and that she was well within her 
rights in altering her rule.’ 


1It may be added that the subject was considered at Trent in the 
twenty-fourth session (November 1563), when the following canon was 
passed: ‘‘Si quis dixerit Clericos in sacris ordinibus constitutos, vel 
Regulares, castitatem solemniter professos, posse matrimonium contrahere, 
contractumque validum esse, non obstante lege Ecclesiastica, vel voto, et 
oppositum nil aliud esse, quam damnare matrimonium, posseque omnes 
contrahere matrimonium, qui non sentiunt se castitatis, etiam si eam 
voverint, habere donum, anathema sit: cum Deus id recte petentibus 
non deneget, nec patiatur nos supra id, quod possumus, tentari.”—Conc. 
Trid. Sess. xxiv. c. ix. According to this, any one who says that the 
clergy in holy orders can marry is to be anathema. This makes it very 
difficult for Rome ever to review her position, or for Roman ecclesiastics 
to hold any opinion favourable to a relaxation of their existing rule, See 
the Church Historical Lectures, Series i. p. 68. 
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De Excommunicatis vitandis. 


Qui per publicam Ecclesiz de- 
nunciationem rite ab unitate Ec- 
clesiz precisus est et excommuni- 
catus, is ab universa fidelium 
multitudine, donec per pceniten- 
tiam publice reconciliatus fuerit, 
arbitrio Judicis competentis, haben- 
dus est tanquam Ethnicus et 
Publicanus. 


Of excommunicate persons, how 
they are to be avoided. 


That person which by open 
denunciation of the Church is 
rightly cut off from the unity of 
the Church, and excommunicated, 
ought to be taken of the whole 
multitude of the faithful as an 
Heathen and Publican, until he be 
openly reconciled by penance, and 


received into the Church by a judge 
that hath authority thereto. 


Except for a slight alteration in the form of the title, 
there has been no change in this Article since it was 
first published in 1553. There is nothing to suggest 
this Article in the Confession of Augsburg, and though 
the LReformatio Legum EKecelesiasticarum contains a long 
section of sixteen chapters—* De Excommunicatione ”— 
there is nothing in it corresponding to the language of 
the Article before us, and its provisions are only of 
historical interest, as they never obtained any legal 
force. The object of the Article is to assert the right 
of the Church to exercise discipline, and to exclude 
unworthy members from the body. Such a right is 
inherent in a visible society such as the Church claims 
to be. Indeed the very notion of a definite society, 
with its rules and officers, implies the existence of a 


1Excommunicati vitandi sunt. 
avoided. 1553 and 1563. 


Excommunicate persons are to be 
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power to decide upon the terms of membership, and to 
expel disloyal and improper persons. This power we 
find was exercised by the Jewish Church. It is fore- 
shadowed in the words used when first circumcision is 
established as the sign of the covenant: “The un- 
circumcised man-child . . . shall be cut off from his 
people; he hath broken My covenant” (Gen. xvii. 14). 
The same threat is repeated in connection with the 
command to observe the Sabbath in Ex. xxxi. 14, and 
there is coupled with a command to inflict capital 
punishment on the transgressor.1 As might be expected, 
a more definite reference to something like a formal 
sentence of excommunication is found after the return 
from the Captivity, when Ezra made proclamation “ that 
whosoever would not come within three days, according 
to the counsel of the princes and elders, all his substance 
should be forfeited (02%, ava@euaticOjoerar), and him- 
self separated from the congregation of those that had 
been carried away” (Ezra x. 8). And from this time 
onwards exclusion from the congregation (é««Ancia) 
took its place among the Jews as a recognised method 
of enforcing discipline As such it is frequently 
referred to in the New Testament. See 8. Luke vi. 22 
(agopicwow twas); S. John ix. 22 (drocuvaywryos 
yévntat), xii, 42, xvi, 2.2 And that our Lord intended 


1See also Ex. xii. 15, 19, xxx. 33, 38; Lev. vii. 20, ete. Its proper 
meaning, according to Delitzsch, is the ‘‘ being snatched away by direct 
Divine judgment” (New Commentary on Genesis, vol. ii. p.386). Temporary 
exclusion from the congregation was, however, definitely ordered by the 
law in certain cases, ¢.g. in the case of Miriam, Num. xii. 14, 15, ddopic- 
Ojrw ew ris mapeuBor7js, and in the case of the leper, Lev. xiii. 5 seq. 
(dpopte?). 

2 It is generally stated that there were three stages of Jewish excom- 
munication (to which our Lord’s words, ddoplowow, dvedtowow, éx- 
Bddwow, in S. Luke vi. 22, are thought to correspond), viz. 73, separa- 
tion ; 079, or dvddeua, a severer sentence, involving additional penalties 
and accompanied by a solemn malediction ; and snsv, an entire cutting off 
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that such a power should be exercised by the Church 
which He came to found is shown by the very definite 
words which He Himself used in speaking of the 
erring brother, when He gave to His Church the power 
of binding and loosing. 

“Tf thy brother sin against thee, go show him his 
fault between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he hear thee not, 
take with thee one or two more, that at the mouth of 
two witnesses or three every word may be established. 
And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the Church: 
and if he refuse to hear the Church also, let him be 
unto thee as the Gentile and the publican” (S. Matt. 
xvii. 15-17). 

This is the great passage on which the Church has 
always based her claim to exercise such discipline; and 
in close accordance with its terms she has always held 
that the sentence should not be inflicted without 
warning, and that the effect of private expostulation 
must first be tried. 

Passing from the Gospels to the Epistles, we find 
various allusions to the existence of the power of 
excommunication in the Church, and two clear cases of 
the exercise of the power by the Apostle Paul. The 
first of these is that of the incestuous man at Corinth. 
In regard to him S. Paul writes as follows: “Ye are 
puffed up, and did not rather mourn, that he that had 
done this deed might be taken away from among you. 
For I verily, being absent in body but present in spirit, 
have already, as though I were present, judged him 


from the congregation. Schiirer, however, shows that this is a 
mistake, and that xppy and ‘3 are really synonymous, so that in 
reality only two kinds can be distinguished, 73 or temporary exclusion, 
and the 075 or permanent ban (dvddeua). The Jewish People in the Time 
of Christ, Div. II. vol. ii. p. 60, 
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that hath so wrought this thing, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus, ... . to deliver such a one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. Your glorying is not good. 
Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump? Purge out, therefore, the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened” 
(1 Cor. v. 2—7). 

The whole passage is especially instructive. It not 
only shows us the infliction of a solemn judicial 
sentence of exclusion from the body of the faithful (the 
phrase “to deliver to Satan” is explained below), but it 
further explains the reasons for it. It was inflicted 
partly for the sake of the faithful generally, to save 
the body from the danger of the evil influence spreading 
further, partly also for the sake of the individual, that 
the temporal judgments inflicted upon him might bring 
him to a better mind, and so “the spirit might be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” The Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians is generally thought to contain 
the conclusion of the history. The offender was over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and brought to a true repentance. 
Accordingly 8. Paul pronounces his punishment “ suffi- 
cient,” and writes to the Corinthians to “forgive him 
and comfort him, lest by any means such a one should 
be swallowed up with his overmuch sorrow,” adding these 
words: “To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also: 
for what I also have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything, 
for your sakes have I forgiven it in the person of Christ ” 
(2 Cor. ii. 5—11),? 


1Godet, however, denies altogether that vers. 6-8 bear on the subject 
of the incestuous man. Comment. in loc., and see Ellicott, in Zoe. 

*It ought to be said that some writers hold that this passage refers 
to the case of an entirely different person from the man spoken of in 
1 Cor. v. See Godet, Commentary on 1 Corinthians, vol. i. p, 259, 
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The other case of formal excommunication by S. Paul 
is that of Hymeneus and Alexander, who had “ made 
shipwreck concerning the faith”; “whom,” says the 
Apostle, “I delivered unto Satan, that they might be 
taught not to blaspheme ” (1 Tim. i. 19, 20). 

It will be noticed that in both these cases the same 
expression is employed—“ to deliver to Satan.” It has 
been doubted whether (1) this denotes simple excom- 
munication, regarded as the reversal of that translation 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satan unto 
God, which had taken place when the persons referred 
to had been admitted into the Church, or whether (2) 
something more is implied, as the authoritative infliction 
of bodily disease or death. On the whole, remembering 
the language used elsewhere by S. Paul on the power of 
darkness which worketh in the children of disobedience,? 
there seems to be no sufficient reason to think that any- 
thing more than the penalty of excommunication is 
intended. But, however this may be, the later Church 
never ventured to adopt the formula in inflicting her 
sentences.* 

Although these are the only two cases of actual 
excommunication mentioned in the New Testament, 
there are several apostolic precepts which bear directly 
upon the subject, and furnish ample warrant for the 
exercise of the power by the Church in later ages. Of 
these the most important are the following :— 


1Jf the Hymenus who taught that the resurrection was already 
passed (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18) be the same person, we should gather that 
in his case the sentence failed to bring him to repentance. 

2 See especially Col. i. 12, 18; Eph. ii. 1-6, vi. 12; Acts xxvi. 18. 

3 Itis possible, however, that such powers as those exercised by the 
Apostles on Ananias and Sapphira (Acts y. 1 seg.) and Elymas (xiii. 10) 
may be referred to. 

4 See Bingham, Antiquities, Bk. xvi. c. ii.; and for patristic comments 
on the phrase, cf. Suicer Thesaurus, s.v. Zatavds. 
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Rom. xvi. 17: “ Mark them which are causing the 
divisions and occasions of stumbling, contrary to the 
doctrine which ye learned; and turn away from them.” 

2 Thess. iii, 14: “If any man obeyeth not our word 
by this epistle, note that man, that ye have no company 
with him, to the end that he may be ashamed.” 

Titus ii, 10: “A man that is heretical after a first 
and second admonition refuse; knowing that such a one 
is perverted, and sinneth, being self-condemned.” 

2 John 10: “If any one cometh unto you, and 
bringeth not this teaching, receive him not into your 
house, and give him no greeting: for he that giveth him 
greeting partaketh in his evil works.” + 

To these should be added the passage in the Epistle 
to the Galatians in which 8S. Paul says of any one, 
whether angel or man, who should preach another 
gospel, “let him be accursed” (avaeua éotw), Gal. i 
8,9; and 1 Cor. xvii 22: “If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema. Maranatha”; 
for though the phrase refers to spiritual condition rather 
than to ecclesiastical censure, yet it certainly suggested 
the later ecclesiastical sense in which the word meant 
“excommunicated.” 2 

With, then, the very definite command of her Lord 
before her, and guided by the practice and injunctions of 
the Apostle, it is no wonder that the Christian Church 
from the first felt it right to exclude unworthy members 
from Communion, and that gradually there grew up a 
method of formal excommunication, with an elaborate 
system of penitential discipline to be undergone before 
the excommunicated person could be restored to the 
peace of the Church. The well-known stories of S. 

1It may be added that 3 John 10 possibly implies a power of excom- 


munication, which was wrongly used by Diotrephes. 
2See Lightfoot, Lpistle to the Galatians, p. 77. 
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John fleeing from the bath when the heretic Cerinthus 
entered, with the exclamation that he feared lest the 
bath might fall in when Cerinthus, the enemy of the 
truth, was within, and of Polycarp refusing to acknow- 
ledge Marcion except as “ the first-born of Satan,” testify 
to a determination to hold no communion with heretics. 
In the third century S. Cyprian speaks expressly of 
those who were guilty of heinous sins being forbidden 
Communion, and separated from the body of Christ ;? 
and the troubles which arose in connection with those 
who had lapsed during the Decian persecution brought 
the whole subject prominently before the Church, and 
compelled her to consider carefully the terms on which 
readmission to Church privileges might be granted. 
Rather later than this we come across indications of the 
division of penitents into distinct classes, with a separate 
discipline for each;? and though the particular system 
has varied from time to time, being administered some- 
times publicly,* sometimes privately,® the Church has, 
through all changes, claimed the right to decide on her 


1 Both stories are told in Ireneus, Adv. Her, III. iii. 

2 De Oratione Dominica, c. xviii. 

3? Thus the Councils of Neo-Cesarea (A.D. 314) and Ancyra (314) refer 
to the BaOuot of penance as if they were well known, and allude to the 
stages by name (see Neo-Ces. 5, Ancyr. 4, etc.). The four stages, accord- 
ing to the complete system, which was, however, seldom enforced, are 
these —(1) Mourners, lentes, mpooxdatovres; (2) hearers, audientes, 
dxpoduevor; (3) kneelers, substrati, vrorlmrovres ; (4) bystanders, con- 
sistentes, ovvicrapévor. See the article ‘‘Penitence” in the Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1591 seg., with the references there 
given. 

4Thus from the time of the Novatian schism until the days of 
Nectarius, 391, there was at Byzantium a public officer termed the 
Penitentiary, whose duty it was to determine what offences excluded 
from Holy Communion, and what crimes were too scandalous for public 
acknowledgment. See Socrates, H. #. V. xix., and Sozomen, VII. xvi. 

5On the decline of public penance, and the introduction of the 
‘¢Penitentials,” see Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1596, 
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terms of Communion, to reject the unworthy, and 
exclude them from fellowship, and also, on their repent- 
ance, to admit them once more and remove the 
sentence There is no need here to give the history of 
the penitential discipline of the Church, and of the 
various changes through which it passed.2 It will be 
sufficient to notice how the claim to exercise it was 
preserved and reasserted in the Church of England 
in the sixteenth century. We have already seen how 
the right use of ecclesiastical discipline was generally 
mentioned among the notes of the Church in the various 
descriptions and definitions of it that were drawn up.® 
Very clear is the statement of the Catechism which was 
issued with the Articles in 1553, and which gives as 
the last of the marks of the Church “ brotherly correc- 
tion and excommunication, or banishing those out of the 
Church that will not amend their lives. This mark the 
holy Fathers termed discipline.”* Equally clear is the 
teaching of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Excommunications are to be publicly read out in 
church after the Nicene Creed.® The Office for the 
Burial of the Dead is not to be used for those that die 
excommunicate ;® and precise rules are laid down direct- 

1¥For the medieval forms of pronouncing excommunication and of 
reconciliation, see Martene, De <Antiquis Ecclesia Ritibus, Lib. III. 
c. iv. v. 

2 Reference may be made to the great work of Morinus, De Disciplina 
in Adminisir. Sacram. Penit.: Bingham’s Antiquities, Bks. xvi. and 
xvil.; Marshall’s Penitential Discipline ; as well as to the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, arts, ‘‘ Excommunication” and ‘‘ Penitence,” 

3 See above, pp. 495, 496. 

4 See Liturgies of Hdward VI. (Parker Society) p. 513. 

5 «Briefs, Citations, and Excommunications read.” Rubric after the 
Nicene Creed, dating from 1662. 

6 «Mere is to be noted that the Office ensuing is not to be used for any 
that die unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon 


themselves.” Rubric before the order for the Burial of the Dead. 
Although this rubric was only inserted in 1662, it simply embodies the 
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ing the curate to refuse to admit to Communion any 
“notorious evil liver,’ as well as “those betwixt whom 
he perceiveth malice and hatred to reign.” These 
“disciplinary rubrics” have stood before the Order of 
Holy Communion since 1549, with the exception of the 
final clause in the latter of them, which was only added 
at the last revision in 1662: “ Provided that every 
minister so repelling any, as is specified in this or the 
next preceding paragraph of this rubric, shall be obliged 
to give an account of the same to the Ordinary within 
fourteen days after at the furthest. And the Ordinary 
shall proceed against the offending person according 
to the canon.” The canon here referred to is the 
109th of the series of 1604: “Notorious crimes 
and scandals to be certified into Ecclesiastical Courts 
by presentment.” Nor is this the only canon in the 
series which bears upon the subject before us. <A large 
number of others speak of excommunication as due to 
(1) impugners of the laws relating to the Church;? 
(2) schismatics;2 and (3) offenders generally against 
religion, morality, and good order in church? The 
sixty-fifth requires “ministers solemnly to denounce 
recusants and excommunicates”; and the sixty-eighth 
prohibits the clergy from refusing to use the Burial 
Office, “except the party deceased were denounced 
excommunicated, majort excommunicatione, for some 
grievous and notorious crime, and no man able to 
testify of his repentance.” Thus this canon explicitly 
recognises the distinction, which has come down from 
comparatively early days, between two kinds of excom- 
munication. What is called the lesser excommunication 
deprives the offender of the use of sacraments and 


ancient rule of the Church. Cf. the Council of Braga (563), Canons xv. 
xvi. xvii. See Hefele, vol. iv. p. 385. 
1 Canons ii,—viii. 2 Canons ix.—xii. 5 Canon cix. 
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Divine worship. It is inflicted by a formal sentence 
passed by judges ecclesiastical on such persons as are 
guilty of obstinacy or disobedience in not appearing 
upon a citation, or not submitting to penance or other 
injunction of the Court. By the greater excommunication, 
inflicted for graver offences against morality and faith, the 
offender is not only deprived of the use of the sacraments 
and benefits of Divine offices, but is further excluded 
from the society of the faithful. And it is clearly to 
this that the Article before us is referring, for it says 
that the excommunicated person ought to be taken 
of the whole multitude of the faithful as an 
Heathen and Publican. Such was and still remains 
the law of the Church; but the civil pains and penalties 
involved in excommunication, which rendered it so 
formidable a weapon, not only before but also after the 
Reformation, have been almost entirely extinguished. 
Matrimonial and other partly civil matters have been 
withdrawn from the Ecclesiastical Courts, and by Act of 
Parliament a summary process of signification for con- 
tempt of Court has been substituted for excommunication 
as a means of enforcing civil processes. But the Act 
which thus abolishes civil penalties attaching to excom- 
munication says definitely that “nothing in this Act 
contained shall prevent any Ecclesiastical Court from 
pronouncing or declaring persons to be excommunicate 
in definitive sentences, or in interlocutory decrees having 
the force and effect of definitive sentences, such sentences 
and decrees being pronounced as spiritual censures for 
offences of ecclesiastical cognisance in the same manner 
as such Court might lawfully have pronounced or 
declared the same had this Act not been passed.” ?! 
Thus the right of the Church to pronounce through her 


153 George 11. c. 127; and on the whole subject, so far as legal 
questions are concerned, see Phillimore’s Zeclesiastical Law, p. 1417 seq. 
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proper courts and officers sentences of spiritual censure 
remains unimpaired, and though her disciplinary powers 
over the laity are but seldom exercised, yet circum- 
stances may easily render a revival of them an absolute 
necessity. There is probably no desire on the part of 
any one that the legal consequences of excommunication 
‘should be revived, —it was largely owing to the 
disastrous confusion between things spiritual and secular 
that excommunication fell into such discredit,—but the 
restoration of something corresponding to the godly 
discipline of the primitive Church is, as we are reminded 
by the Commination Service every year, a thing that is 
“much to be wished.” 


ARTICLE XXXIV 


De Traditionibus Ecclesiasticis.+ 


Traditiones atque ceeremonias eas- 
dem, non omnino necessarium est 
esse ubique aut prorsus consimiles. 
Nam et variz semper fuerunt, et 
mutari possunt, pro regionum, tem- 
porum, et morum diversitate, modo 
nihil contra verbum Dei instituatur. 

Traditiones et ceeremonias ecclesi- 
asticas que cum verbo Dei non 
pugnant, et sunt autoritate publica 
institute atque probate, quisquis 
privato consilio volens et data opera 
publice violaverit, is, ut qui peccat 
in publicum ordinem ecclesiz, qui- 
que ledit autoritatem Magistratus, 
et qui infirmorum fratrum consci- 
entias vulnerat, publice, ut ceeteri 
timeant, arguendus est. 

Quelibet ecclesia particularis, sive 
nationalis, autoritatem habet insti- 
tuendi, mutandi, aut abrogandi cex- 
remonias aut ritus Ecclesiasticos, 
humana tantum autoritate insti- 
tutos, modo omnia ad edificationem 
fiant, 


Of the traditions of the Church. 


It is not necessary that traditions 
and ceremonies be in all places one, 
or utterly like, for at all times they 
have been diverse, and may be 
changed according to the diversity 
of countries, times, and men’s man- 
ners, so that nothing be ordained 
against God's word. Whosoever 
through his private judgment, will- 
ingly and purposely doth openly 
break the traditions and ceremonies 
of the Church, which be not repug- 
nant to the word of God, and be 
ordained and approved by common 
authority, ought to be rebuked 
openly (that other may fear to do 
the like), as he that offendeth 
against the common order of the 
Church, and hurteth the authority 
of the Magistrate, and woundeth 
the consciences of the weak breth- 
ren. 

Every particular or national 
Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish ceremonies or 
rites of the Church ordained only 
by man’s authority, so that all 
things be done to edifying. 


TuE last paragraph of this Article (“ Every particular or 
national Church,” etc.) was added in 1563, as was also 


the single word “times” in the first sentence. 


With 


1 “'Traditiones Ecclesiastice,” 1553 and 1563. 
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these exceptions, it has remained unaltered since its first 
issue in 1553. Its language may be traced to a con- 
siderable extent to the fifth of the Thirteen Articles of 
1538, in which we find the following paragraphs :— 

“Traditiones vero, et ritus, atque ceremonie, que vel 
ad decorem vel ordinem vel disciplinam Ecclesie ab 
hominibus sunt institute, non omnino necesse est ut 
eedem sint ubique aut prorsus similes. Hoc enim et 
varie fuere, et variari possunt pro regionum et morum 
diversitate, ubi decus, ordo, et utilitas Ecclesize videbuntur 
postulare : 

“He enim et variz fuere, et variari possunt pro 
regionum et morum diversitate, ubi decus decensque ordo 
principibus rectoribusque regionum videbuntur postulare ; 
ita tamen ut nihil varietur aut instituatur contra verbum 
Dei manifestum.”?} 

The clause added in 1563 seems to have been taken 
from a Latin series of twenty-four Articles, apparently 
drawn up by Parker in 1559; but “whether, from 
motives of prudence, or from inability to gain the 
sanction of the Crown,”? not circulated among the clergy. 
In this document we are told that “ quevis ecclesia par- 
ticularis authoritatem instituendi, mutandi et abrogandi 
ceremonias et ritus ecclesiasticos habet, modo ad decorem, 
ordinem et edificationem fiat.”* 

The main object of this Article is, as against the 
Romanists, to assert the right of the Church of England 
to make such changes as were carried out in her “ tra- 
ditions and ceremonies” in the sixteenth century; and 
a further object is to insist upon the duty of loyalty on 
the part of all members of the Church to those traditions 


1See Hardwick, p. 264. We may be thankful that the character- 
istically Erastian reference to “‘ princes and the rulers of countries” was 
not adopted in the Anglican formulary. 

2 Hardwick, p. 118. 3 See Strype, Annais, i. p. 216. 
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and ceremonies which were ordained and approved by 
common authority. This was rendered necessary, not 
only by the entire rejection of all authority by the Ana- 
baptists, but by the way in which some among the 
English clergy, who were very far from sympathising 
doctrinally with these fanatics, were prepared to take the 
law into their own hands, and discard such ceremonies 
as they disapproved of.1 These men were the ecclesi- 
astical ancestors of the “ Nonconformists” of Elizabeth’s 
reign—men who would not secede, and who denounced 
the “separatists,” but claimed to set at defiance the laws 
and regulations of the Church in which they ministered ” 

There are three principal positions maintained in the 
Article— 

1. There is no need for traditions and ceremonies to 
be everywhere alike. 

2. Those persons are deserving of censure who break 
the traditions and ceremonies of the Church, which are 
ordained by common authority. 

3. Every particular or national Church is competent 
to arrange her own ceremonies and rites. 

Of these the first and third statements have been 
already considered in connection with Article XX., and 
it will be sufficient to refer the reader to what was there 
said. Nor does the second appear to require any lengthy 
proof. The position of the Church of England with 
regard to “ ceremonies, why some be abolished and some 


1 Of these men Hooper was the leader. His objection to the Episcopal 
habit, and the difficulty about his consecration in consequence, is well 
known (see Dixon, vol. ili. p. 213 seg.); and it must be owned that con- 
siderable encouragement was given to this party by Ridley’s utterly 
illegal onslaught upon ‘‘altars” in 1550. See Dixon, vol. iii. p. 200 seg. 

2 In the Lower House of Convocation a vigorous attempt was made in 
1568 to have the terms of this Article softened in the interests of the 
Puritans, and the attempt only narrowly escaped being suecessful. See 
Strype, Annails, i. p, 335 seq. 
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retained,” is clearly stated in the section with this 
heading at the beginning of the Book of Common Prayer 
(dating from 1549). In this we read that “although 
the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in itself con- 
sidered, is but a small thing, yet the wilful and con- 
temptuous transgression and breaking of a common order 
and discipline is no small offence before God. Let all 
things be done among you, saith Saint Paul, in a seemly 
and due order: the appointment of the which order per- 
taineth not to private men; therefore no man ought to 
take in hand, nor presume to appoint or alter any publick 
or common order in Christ’s Church, except he be law- 
fully called and authorised thereunto.” 

It is obvious that unless such a position as this is 
conceded, nothing can result except confusion and dis- 
order. No better example of this can be given than the 
extraordinary state of things which existed in Elizabeth’s 
reign before the vigorous efforts of Parker, and subse- 
quently of Whitgift, had succeeded in enforcing a certain 
degree of order and conformity to law! Naturally this 

1 See the contemporary Paper prepared for Cecil in 1564, now among 

the Lansdowne MSS., vol. viii. art. 7: ‘‘ Varietees in y® service, and ye 
administracion used.” 

“* Service and Pray”s.—Some say y® service and pray" in y® chauncell, 
others in y® body of y® church, some say y® same in a seate made 
in y® church ; some in y® Pulpitt, wt» yr faces to y® people. 

“Some kepe precysly y® order of y® booke, oth™s intermeddle Psal. in 
meter. 

“Some say wth a surpless, others w*®out a surplesse, 

‘« Table.—The Table standeth in y® body of y® church in some places, 
in others hit standeth in y® chauncell. 

‘In some places the Table standeth Alterlyke distant from y® walle a 
yarde, in some others in y® middest of y® chauncell north and 
south. 

‘In some places the Table ys joyned, in others hit standeth uppon 
Trestells. 

“In some y® Table hath a carpett, in others hit hath none. 


“ Administration of ye Col[mmunjion.—Some w*® surpless and copes, 
some with surpless alone, others with none. 
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Thirty-fourth Article was not much to the mind of the 
Nonconforming party, although they were able to evade 
its force, and to reconcile their conscience to the act of 
subscription to it by pleading that everything which they 
disliked was “repugnant to the word of God.” 

This is not the place to enter into the history of the 
controversy, which is really chiefly important because it 
was the occasion of Hooker’s magnificent work. Nor 
does it appear necessary to say more here than to remind 
the reader of the four propositions which Hooker claims 
to have granted “concerning matters of outward form in 
the exercise of true religion.” 

“(1) In the external form of religion such things as are 
apparently or can be sufficiently proved, effectual and 
generally fit to set forward godliness, either as betoken- 
ing the greatness of God, or as beseeming the dignity of 
religion, or as concurring with celestial impressions in 
the minds of men, may be reverently thought of; some 
few, rare, casual and tolerable, or otherwise curable, 
inconveniences notwithstanding. 

“(2) In things the fitness whereof is not of itself 
apparent, nor easy to be made sufficiently manifest unto 
all, yet the judgment of antiquity concurring with that 
which is received may induce them to think it not unfit 


“Some wt) chalice, some wt a Co[mmun]ion Cuppe, others wt) a 
como[n] Cuppe. 

“Some wth unlevened Bread, some wt! leavened. 

“* Receaving.—Some receave kneling, others standing, others sytting. 

“* Baptising.—Some baptise in a fount, some in a Bason. 

‘‘Some signed wt! y° signe of y® Crosse, others not signed. 

‘*Some minister in a surpless, others without. 

‘* Apparell.—Some with a square Cappe, some with a round Capp. 
Some wt? a Button Cappe, some wth a Hatte, 

“Some in Schol"s Clooke, some in others.” 

The document is printed in fullin Parker’s Postscript to a Letter to Lord 

Selborne, p. 148. 
1 See Hardwick, Articles, p. 110. 
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who are not able to allege any known weighty incon- 
venience which it hath, or to take any strong objection 
against it. 

“(3) Where neither the evidence of any law Divine, nor 
the strength of any invincible argument otherwise found 
out by the light of reason, nor any notable public incon- 
venience, doth make against that which our own laws 
ecclesiastical have although but newly instituted for the 
ordering of these affairs, the very authority of the Church 
itself, at least in such cases, may give so much credit to 
her laws, as to make their sentence touching fitness and 
conveniency weightier than any bare and naked conceit 
to the contrary ; especially in them who can owe no less 
than childlike obedience to her that hath more than 
motherly power. 

“(4) In cases of necessity, or for common utility’s sake, 
certain profitable ordinances some time may be released, 
rather than all men always be strictly bound to the 
general rigour thereof.”? 

These propositions, Hooker fairly claims, are “such as 
no man of moderate judgment hath cause to think unjust 
or unreasonable”; and if they be admitted, they appear 
to be fully sufficient to establish the position taken up in 
the Article before us. 


1 Eeclesiastical Polity, bk. V. ¢. vi.—ix. 


ARTICLE XXXV 


De Homiliis. 
Tomus secundus Homiliarum, 
quarum singulos titulos huic 
Articulo  subjunximus, continet 


piam et salutarem doctrinam, et 
his temporibus necessariam, non 
minus quam prior Tomus Howili- 
arum que edite sunt tempore 
Edwardi sexti. Itaque eas in 
ecclesiis per ministros diligenter et 
clare, ut a populo intelligi possint, 
recitandas esse judicamus, 


Catalogus Homiliarum. 


De recto ecclesiz usu. 

Adversus Idolatrie pericula. 

De reparandis ac purgandis ecclesiis. 
De bonis operibus. 


De jejunio. 

In gule atque ebrietatis vitia. 

In nimis sumptuosis vestium 
apparatus. 


De oratione sive precatione. 

De loco et tempore orationi destin- 
atis. 

De publicis precibus ac Sacramentis, 
idiomate vulgari omnibusque 
noto, habendis. 

De sacrosancta verbi divini autori- 
tate. 

De eleemosina. 

De Christi Nativitate. 

De dominica passione. 

De resurrectione Domini. 
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Of Homilies. 

The second Book of Homilies, 
the several titles whereof we have 
joined under this Article, doth 
contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these 
times, as doth the former book of 
Homilies, which were set forth in 
the time of Edward the Sixth: and 
therefore we judge them to be read 
in Churches by the Ministers dili- 
gently, and distinctly, that they 
may be understanded of the people. 


Of the Names of the Homities. 


Of the right use of the Church. 

Against peril of Idolatry. 

Of repairing and keeping clean 
of Churches. 

Of good works, first of fasting. 

Against gluttony and drunken- 
ness. 

Against excess of apparel. 

Of prayer. 

Of the place and time of prayer. 

That common prayers and 
Sacraments ought to be 
ministered in a known 
tongue, 

Of the reverend estimation of 
God’s word. 

Of almsdoing. 

Of the Nativity of Christ. 

Of the Passion of Christ. 

Of the Resurrection of Christ. 


Sab 


St 


Saas 


10. 


Ubi 
12. 
18. 
14. 
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De digna corporis et sanguinis 15. Of the worthy receiving of the 


dominici in ccna Domini par- Sacrament of the body and 
ticipatione. blood of Christ. 
De donis Spiritus Sancti. 16. Of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
In diebus, qui vulgo Rogationum 17. For the Rogation Days. 
dicti sunt, concio. 18. Of the state of Matrimony. 
De matrimonii statu. 19. Of repentance. 
De otio seu socordia, 20. Against idleness. 
De penitentia. 21. Against rebellion. 


SLIGHT verbal alterations of no importance were intro- 
duced into the English of this Article in 1571, when 
the mention of the twenty-first Homily “ Against 
rebellion ” (which had only just been issued), was added. 
But except for these the Article dates from 1563. The 
corresponding Article in the series of Edward’s reign, of 
course, only referred to the jirst book, and without giving 
a list of them, merely stated that “The Homilies of late 
given, and set out by the King’s authority, be godly and 
wholesome, containing doctrine to be received of all men, 
and therefore are to be read to the people diligently, 
distinctly, and plainly.” 

In considering this Article it will be well to consider 
separately — 

1. The history of the Homilies. 

2. The nature of the assent demanded to them. 


I. The History of the Homilies. 


The earliest mention of the Homilies is in 1542, when 
a certain number of them were introduced in Convocation 
with the design of having them promulgated and set 
forth by authority.1 The design miscarried, and we 
hear nothing more of them until after the death of 
Henry vi. But in the first year of Edward vi. the 
scheme was taken up again, and what is now known as 

1 Strype’s Cranmer, bk. I. ¢. iii. 
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the first Book of the Homilies was printed and authorised 
by Royal authority, being ordered to be read in churches 
every Sunday after High Mass. The book contained 
twelve Homilies, with the following titles :— 


(1) A fruitful Exhortation to the Reading of Holy 
Scripture. 

(2) Of the Misery of all Mankind. 

(3) Of the Salvation of all Mankind. 

(4) Of the True and Lively Faith. 

(5) Of Good Works. 

(6) Of Christian Love and Charity. 

(7) Against Swearing and Perjury. 

(8) Of the Declining from God. 

(9) An Exhortation against the Fear of Death. 
(10) An Exhortation to Obedience. 
(11) Against Whoredom and Adultery. 
(12) Against Strife and Contention. 


The authorship of the whole number has not been 
ascertained, but probably the first, on the Reading of 
Holy Scripture, and certainly the third, fourth, and fifth, 
of Salvation, of Faith, and of Good Works, come from the 
pen of Cranmer. The sixth, on Charity, is by Bonner ; 
the second, on the Misery of Mankind, by his chaplain, 
Hartsfield; and it is said that the eleventh is by Becon. 

In 1549, in order to render them more acceptable to 
the people, they were subdivided into thirty-two parts, 
and the Prayer Book, which had just been published, 
directed that “after the Creed ended, shall follow the 
Sermon or Homily, or some portion of one of the 
Homilies, as they shall be hereafter divided.” That the 
book was only intended as an instalment, is shown by the 
following note which stood at the close of it: “ Hereafter 
shall follow Sermons of Fasting, Praying, Alms deeds; of 
the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
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Saviour Christ; of the due receiving of His blessed body 
and blood under the form of bread and wine; against 
Idleness, against Gluttony and Drunkenness, against 
Covetousness, against Envy, Ire, and Malice; with many 
other matters as well fruitful as necessary to the edifying 
of Christian people and the increase of godly living.” 
Accordingly the rubric in the second Prayer Book of 
Edward vi. (1552) said that “ After the Creed, if there 
be no Sermon, shall follow one of the Homilies already 
set forth, or hereafter to be set forth by common 
authority.” The death of the king, however, occurred 
before anything more was done. Shortly after the 
accession of Elizabeth the Book of the Homilies was 
reprinted (1560), and in 1563 a second book was added 
to it, presented to Convocation, and after some consider- 
able delay authorised by the Sovereign.1_ Meanwhile, 
as we have seen, the Article was rewritten, and made to 
-refer to the second book as well as the first. The direc- 
tion in it, that they are to be read in churches 
by the ministers diligently and distinctly, that 
they may be understanded of the people, should 
be noticed. It was rendered necessary by the dislike 
with which the Homilies were regarded by many of the 
clergy, who revenged themselves by reading them unin- 
telligibly. The dislike was not confined to one party in 
the Church, for we find that in the “ Admonition to Par- 
liament” in 1571 one of the demands of the Puritans 
is this: “ Remove Homylies, Articles, Injunctions.” ? 

The second book, which contains twenty-one Homilies 
in forty-three parts, professes to supply “ Homilies of 
such matters as were promised and entituled in the 
former part of Homilies”; but, as a matter of fact, those 


1 See Parker’s Correspondence, p. 177. 
2 For the Puritan objections to the reading of Homilies in church, see 


Rogers On the XX XIX. Articles, p. 326 (Parker Society), 
4] 
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actually provided do not correspond exactly to the list of 
those promised at the close of the first book. Thus there 
are no Homilies expressly treating of Covetousness, 
Envy, Ire, and Malice; while there are several which 
were seemingly not contemplated when the first book 
was issued. The writer who is supposed to have had 
the chief hand in the preparation of the book is Bishop 
Jewel, but a considerable number of the Homilies were 
only translations or adaptations of works that had pre- 
viously been issued. Thus those on the Passion and 
Resurrection are taken from Taverner’s Postils, which 
had appeared so early as 1540. That on Matrimony is 
taken half from Veit Dietrick, of Nuremberg, half from 
S. Chrysostom ; and two-thirds of the first part of that on 
Repentance are translated from Randolph Gualther. The 
Preface, or “ Admonition to all ministers ecclesiastical,” 
was from the pen of Bishop Cox. It should be added 
that the last Homily, viz. that against Disobedience 
and wilful Rebellion, was only added in 1571; the occa- 
sion which called it forth being the rebellion of the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland, which had taken 
place shortly before (1569), and to which the Homily 
itself clearly alludes. 


Il. The Nature of the Assent demanded to the Homilies. 


The statement of the Article is that the Book of 
Homilies doth contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these times. It is 
obvious from this that the assent demanded to them is 
of a very general character, and cannot be held to bind 
us to the acceptance of every statement made in them. 
Nothing whatever is said about the historical statements 
contained in them, some of which are highly questionable, 
or even demonstrably false. And as to the doctrine, all 
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that is asserted is that they “contain a godly and whole- 
some doctrine.” On one subject certainly their teaching 
-appears to be invested with a peculiar authority, viz. 
that of justification, owing to the express reference to 
them in Article XI. But on other matters a wide dis- 
cretion is left to the individual, and he cannot fairly be 
called upon to maintain any particular view simply be- 
cause it is taught in the Homilies. The formal doctrinal 
teaching of the Church of England is found in the 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer; and so far as 
the Homilies agree with these, and bring out the sense 
of their- teaching, they are authoritative. But that is 
all. So much is confessed by all parties, and it has been 
frequently pointed out that it is impossible to tie persons 
down rigidly to the acceptance of every doctrinal pro- 
position contained in these thirty-three sermons.! The 
matter is well put by Bishop Montague in his Appello 
Cesarem, published in 1625— 

“JT willingly admit the Homlies as containing certain 
godly and wholesome exhortations to move the people to 
honour and worship Almighty God; but not as the public 
dogmatical resolutions confirmed of the Church of England. 
The XXXVth Article giveth them to contain godly and 
wholesome Doctrine, and necessary for these times: which 
they may do, though they have not dogmatical positions, 
or doctrine to be propugned and subscribed in all and every 
point, as the Books of Articles and of Common Prayer have. 
They may seem, secondly, to speak somewhat too hardly, 
and stretch some sayings beyond the use and practice of 
the Church of England, both then and now; and yet 
what they speak may receive a fair, or at least a 
tolerable construction and mitigation enough.” ” 

Still more important, as being of the nature of a 


1 See especially Tracts for the Times, Nos. Ixxxii. and xe, 
2 Appello Cxsarem, p. 260, 
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judicial decision upon this very point, is the statement 
of. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust in his judgment in the 
Arches Court of Canterbury on Nov. 19, 1838. The 
question before him was whether the Church of England 
regarded praying for the dead as an illegal practice; and 
the authority of the Homilies had been quoted against 
it. The judge entered fully into the matter, and 
decided that “it seemed clearly to have been the 
intention of the composer of the Homily to discourage 
the practice of praying for the dead; but it does not 
appear that in any part of the Homily he declares the 
practice to be an unlawful one.” And then he adds the 
following important statement: “ But supposing he had 
been of opinion that such prayers were unlawful, it is 
not to be necessarily inferred that the Church of England 
adopted every part of the doctrines contained in the 
Homilies.” 2 ; 

1 See the third part of the Homily Concerning Prayer, p. 355 
(8.P.C.K. ed.). 


2 The judgment is given in full in Lee’s Christian Doctrine of Prayer 
Sor the Departed, Appendix XII. 
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De Episcoporwm et Ministrorum 
Consecratione. 


Libellus de Consecratione Archi- 
episcoporum et Episcoporum et de 
ordinatione Presbyterorum et Dia- 
conorum editus nuper temporibus 
Edwardi sexti, et autoritate Parla- 
menti illis ipsis temporibus con- 
firmatus, omnia ad _ ejusmodi 
consecrationem et ordinationem 
necegssaria continet, et nihil habet 
quod ex se sit aut superstitiosum 
aut impium. Itaque quicumque 
juxta ritus illius libri consecrati 
aut ordinati sunt ab anno secundo 
predicti Regis Edwardi, usque ad 
hoc tempus, aut in posterum juxta 
eosdem ritus consecrabuntur aut 
ordinabuntur rite, ordine, atque 
legitime, statuimus esse et fore 
consecratos et ordinatos, 


Of consecration of Bishops and 

ministers. 

The book of Consecration of Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops, and ordering 
of Priests and Deacons, lately set 
forth in the time of Edward the 
Sixth, and confirmed at the same 
time by authority of Parliament, 
doth contain all things necessary 
to such consecration and ordering: 
neither hath it anything, that of 
itself is superstitious or ungodly. 
And therefore, whosoever are con- 
secrate or ordered according to the 
rites of that book, since the second 
year of theaforenamed King Edward, 
unto this time, or hereafter shall be 
consecrated or ordered according to 
the same rites, we decree all snch 
to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully 
consecrated and ordered, 


In its present form this Article dates from 1563, when 


it was entirely rewritten. 


The corresponding Article in 


the Edwardian Series was of a much more general 
character, referring to the Book of Common Prayer as a 
whole, and not only to the Ordinal. 


Of the Book of Prayers and Ceremonies of the Church 
of England. 


“The Book which of very late time was given to the 
Church of England by the King’s authority and the 
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Parliament, containing the manner and form of praying, 
and ministering the sacraments in the Church of England, 
likewise also the book of Ordering Ministers of the Church, 
set forth by the foresaid authority, are godly, and in no 
point repugnant to the wholesome doctrine of the Gospel, 
but agreeable thereunto, furthering and beautifying the 
same not a little; and therefore of all faithful members 
of the Church of England, and chiefly of the ministers of 
the word, they ought to be received, and allowed with 
all readiness of mind, and thanksgiving, and to be com- 
mended to the people of God.”? 

As originally drafted and signed by the royal chap- 
lains, it had contained some words referring expressly to 
the ceremonies of the book as in no way repugnant to the 
liberty of the Gospel, but rather agreeable to it, and 
tending to promote it. To this serious objection was 
taken by John Knox, whose dislike of the ceremonies 
ordered in the book was perhaps not unnatural; and it 
is probable that it was in consequence of his remon- 
strances that all that part which referred especially to 
the ceremonies was omitted before publication.? 


1 «De libro precationum et ceremoniarum Ecclesize Anglicans. Liber 
qui nuperrime authoritate Regis et Parliamenti Ecclesie Anglicane 
traditus est, continens modum et formam orandi, et sacramenta admini- 
strandi in Ecclesia Anglicana: Similiter et libellus eadem authoritate 
editus de ordinatione ministorum ecclesia, quoad doctrine veritatem, 
pii sunt, et salutari doctrine Evangelii in nullo repugnant sed congruunt, 
et eandem non parum promovent et illustrant, atque ideo ab omnibus 
Keclesize Anglicane fidelibus membris, et maxime a ministris verbi cum 
omni promptitudine animorum et gratiarum actione, recipiendi, appro- 
bandi, et populo Dei commendandi sunt.” 

* The clause in question appears in this form in the MS. signed by the 
royal chaplains: ‘‘Hé quoad ceremoniarwm rationem salutari Evangelii 
libertatt, siex sua natura ceremonice ille cestimentur, in nullo repugnant, 
sed probe congruunt, et eandem in complurimis inprimis promovent, 
atque ideo,” etc. The words in italics were altogether omitted or modified 
in the published Article. For the part taken by Knox in securing the 
change, see p. 14, with the references there given, 
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As it now stands, the object of the Article is to assert 
emphatically the validity of Anglican Orders, and this 
against objections raised from two opposite quarters. 
On the one hand, the “Nonconformist” and Puritan 
party denounced the Ordinal as containing in it things 
that were of themselves superstitious or ungodly; 
on the other hand, the disaffected Romanists might deny 
that the form used could be said to contain all things 
necessary to such consecration and ordering. 
And thus, as against both parties, it was deemed advisable 
to assert definitely that whosoever are consecrate 
or ordered according to the rites of that book, 
since the second year of the aforenamed King 
Edward, unto this time, or hereafter shall be 
consecrated or ordered according to the same 
rites, we decree all such to be rightly, orderly, 
and lawfully consecrated and ordered. 

The principal subjects, then, to be treated of here are 
these— 

1. The objections of the Puritans. 

2. The objections of the Romanists. 


I. The Objections of the Puritans. 


Since many of those who objected to the Ordinal, as 
containing that which was “superstitious and ungodly,” 
objected not only to the special formula, “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost,” ete., used in conferring orders on the priesthood 
(which they denounced as “manifest blasphemy”), but also 
to Episcopacy itself, it seems desirable to consider here— 

(a) The question of the threefold ministry. 

(b) The formula of Ordination. 

(a) The question of the threefold ministry.—The Preface 
to the “Form and manner of making, ordaining, and 
consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons according 
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to the order of the Church of England” (1550), begins 
with the statement that “it is evident unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scripture, and ancient authors, 
that from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s Church; Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons.” The evidence for the existence of the 
threefold ministry, from the second century onwards, is so 
full and complete, that it is not likely to be questioned, 
and need not be summarised here. All that the opponents 
of Episcopacy can do is to endeavour to show that there 
are in later times a few possible exceptions to the rule, 
and to deny that it is found in the New Testament, and 
can be traced back to “the Apostles’ time.” It will be 
well, therefore, to examine the evidence of the New 
Testament, and for this purpose it will be convenient to 
break up the Apostolic age into three distinct periods, 
each of which requires to be discussed separately. 

G.) The foundation of the Church. In this S. Peter 
is the most prominent figure, and the period is closed by 
his imprisonment and departure from Jerusalem in the 
year 44. Even at this early time we can discern the 
germs and beginnings of what afterwards grew into the 
threefold ministry. The Apostles are naturally the 
leaders and rulers of the Church, and at first its only 
ministers. But as the work grows under their hands 
some portion of it is delegated to the seven, who, though 
never called “ deacons” in the Acts, are plainly the first 
representatives of that order, selected by the whole 
multitude of the faithful, but receiving their appoint- 
ments from the Apostles (ods Katagticopev, “whom we 
may appoint,” Acts vi. 3), and set apart for their office 


1 Of these the most important is the supposed exceptional constitution 
of the Alexandrian Church, on which see Gore, Zhe Church and the 
Ministry, p. 134 seg.; and for supposed ordinations by presbyters in Hast 
and West, 7b. p. 374. 
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with the imposition of hands and prayer (ver. 6) Of 
the origin of what we term the second order of the 
ministry no account is given us, but by the end of this 
period we find it already in existence, for in Acts xi. 30 
(just about the time of Peter’s imprisonment or release) 
we read that the Christians at Antioch “determined to 
send relief unto the brethren that dwelt in Judea; which 
also they did, sending it to the elders (mpos tovs 
mpeaButépous) by the hand of Barnabas and Saul.” 
This is the earliest mention of an order of ministers 
which we shall find appointed everywhere during the 
next period. Since its origin is nowhere related in the 
Acts (our sole authority for this period), it can only be a 
matter of conjecture. Possibly it was suggested to the 
Christian Church by the organisation of the Jewish 
communities, in which “the elders” occupied a recog- 
nised position.? However this may be, the fact remains 
that in this first period we find something fairly 
corresponding to our three orders of ministers, viz. 
Apostles, with the oversight of the whole Church, and, 


2 


1The reasons for maintaining that the appointment of the ‘‘seven’ 
gives the origin of the diaconate are briefly these: (1) Although the 
title didxovos does not occur, yet the corresponding verb and substantive 
(Staxovety and dvaxovia) are both used (vers. 1, 2). (2) The functions are 
substantially those exercised by the later deacons (cf. Lightfoot On 
Philipp. p. 186). (3) From the position of the narrative in the Acts and 
the emphasis laid on it by the writer, it is clear that he regarded it ‘not 
as an isolated incident, but as the establishment of a new order of things 
in the Church” (Lightfoot, wbi supra). (4) Tradition is practically una- 
nimous as to the identity of the two offices, and that from the earliest 
times. See further, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (ed. 2), vol. i. p. 739. 

2So Lightfoot On Philipp. p. 189, and cf, Gore, p. 899, But it is 
important to remember that, though the name was certainly borrowed 
from the synagogue, yet the functions of the Christian presbyters, as 
found in the writings of the New Testament and the earliest Fathers, 
mark out the office as really a new one of a spiritual character. or 
these functions see 1 Pet. v. 2; 1 Tim. iii. 2, v.17; Titus i. 9; S. James 
y. 14; Clem. Rom. ad Cor. xliv. 
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locally, elders and deacons. Indeed, we may go a step 
further, and maintain that something approaching to the 
local Episcopate already obtained in Jerusalem; for the 
message of S. Peter after his release from prison, when 
read in the light of later notices, is highly significant, 
“Tell these things unto James, and to the brethren” 
(Acts xii. 17). Why “unto James”? The only 
explanation is that he already occupied the position 
which we find him holding at a later period, of president 
of the local Church (see Acts xv. 13-21, xxi. 18; 
Gal. ii. 9, 12), or, as the tradition of the Church has 
ever regarded him, first bishop of Jerusalem. 

(ii.) The second period is that of the organisation and 
extension of the Church. In it the prominent figure is 
the Apostle Paul, whose missionary labours formed the 
main instrument for planting the Church in various 
regions. ‘The period is perhaps best closed, not by the 
Apostle’s death, but by the destruction of Jerusalem in 
the year 70. Our authorities for it are the narrative in 
Acts xiil.-xxvili. and the apostolic Epistles. In it we 
trace the extension of the different orders of ministers 
as new Churches are founded. 

For the diaconate we have the evidence of the Epistle 
to the Philippians (A.D. 60), which shows us two orders 
of resident ministers existing at Philippi, éwéoxomo: Kai 
Siaxovor (c. i. ver. 1). Still earlier (during S. Paul's 
second missionary journey), Rom. xvi. 1 shows us a 
woman deacon at Cenchree ; and at a later period, after 
the Apostle’s first imprisonment, 1 Tim. iii, 8 seg., bears 
evidence of the extension of this order to the Church of 
Ephesus, though it is interesting to note that in the 
almost contemporary Epistle to Titus there is no mention 
of dudxovor. It may, perhaps, be inferred from this that 
they were only appointed as the work grew, and the 
need for them was felt. In Ephesus, a Church which 
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had existed for some years (cf. Acts xx. 17), they were 
required. In the newly-founded Church in Crete the 
necessity for their help would not exist. 

For the second order of the ministry as well the 
evidence during this period is full and complete. A 
representative passage is Acts xiv. 23: “When they 
had appointed for them elders in every Church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, 
on whom they had believed.” This refers to 8. Paul’s 
first missionary journey, but it clearly indicates a custom 
which he followed everywhere. Only, having once stated 
it, S. Luke does not concern himself with recording it in 
other cases. In view, however, of such passages as Acts 
xv. 6 (Jerusalem), xx. 17 (Ephesus), Titus i. 5 (Crete), 
S. James v. 14, 1 Pet. v. 1, we are justified in assum- 
ing the existence of mpeoBv’repor everywhere as a 
permanent feature of ecclesiastical organisation, and Acts 
xx. 17 compared with ver. 28 (“he called to him the 
elders of the Church” . . . “the flock in the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, émicxomor), and 
Titus i. 5, 7 (“appoint elders in every city ... if any 
man is blameless . . . for the bishop, éricxorros, must be 
blameless”), enable us to identify the mpeoPvrepor with 
the ésickomot, whom we find mentioned, evidently as 
resident officers of the Church, in Phil. i 1 and 
bd 0 a i a 

1 There has recently been a tendency in some quarters to deny this 
identity, and maintain that the offices were distinct (So Réville, Les 
Origines de V Hpiscopat), but on quite insufficient grounds. It has not 
been thought necessary to enter into the questions which have been raised 
of late years with regard to the origin of the name éickomos, and the 
original character of the office, because throughout this work the genwine- 
ness of the whole of the New Testament is asswmed, and if we admit as 
genuine the First Epistle of S. Peter, and the Pastoral Epistles, together 
wit the discourse to the Ephesian elders in Acts xx., it appears to me 


simply impossible to deny that (whatever may have sug geested the name, 
which is really of a very general and indefinite Gharacter) the office was 
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With regard to the first order of the ministry, it is 
evident that a general superintendence of the affairs of 
the Church was exercised by the Apostles themselves. 
S. Paul “ went through Syria and Cilicia confirming the 
Churches” (Acts xv. 41). The “apostles and elders” 
were gathered together to consider the question of 
circumcision (Acts xv. 6). Letters of apostolic counsel 
and direction are written by them with superior authority, 
and by their hands ministers are set apart. But as the 
years passed Churches multiplied, and the original 
company of the Apostles became fewer in number, it 
became necessary to make provision for the future. Con- 
sequently, towards the close of this period we meet with 
men like Timothy and Titus exercising apostolic powers, 
commissioned to take the general oversight of Churches, 
to “setin order the things that are wanting, and appoint 
elders in every city” (Titus i. 5; cf, 1 Tim, i 3). 
These men are plainly superior to the émicKoros or 
mpeoBvtepo. over whom they exercise authority, and 
they are empowered to ordain others, whereas we never 
read of any such power being given to the elders! But 
it would seem to be inaccurate to speak of Timothy and 
Titus as bishops of Ephesus and Crete, for in each case 
the Apostle directs them to return to him when they 
have accomplished the work for which he left them in 
these places (see 2 Tim. iv. 9; Titus iii. 12, with which 
ef, 2 Tim. iv. 10, which shows that after Titus rejoined 


a spiritual one from the first. The use of the name in 1 Pet. ii. 25, as 
applied to Christ, ‘“‘the shepherd and bishop of your souls,” is surely 
decisive as to this, On the theories in question reference may be made 
to Gore, as above, 

‘It is instructive to compare the address to the Ephesian elders in 
Acts xx, with the apostolic charges to Timothy in the two Epistles 
addressed to him. While to Timothy is given the power to ordain others, 
together with instructions concerning the qualifications of those on whom 
he shall ‘‘lay hands,” there is no indication in the address to the elders 
that any such power had been intrusted to them. 
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the Apostle, instead of returning to Crete he was sent 
elsewhere, to Dalmatia). All that can be claimed for 
them is a “ moveable Episcopate”;! nor need we at. this 
early period expect to find more. ‘Time was required 
for the full ecclesiastical system to grow up into its 
present form; and the diocesan system, with its territorial 
bishops with definite regions assigned to each, was a 
later growth. In the period now under consideration we 
find no trace of it outside Jerusalem, where, as we have 
seen, it existed from the beginning. But the order of 
bishops as chief ministers of the Church may be distinctly 
traced to the Apostles. Men like Timothy and Titus form 
the link between the later regionary bishops and the 
Apostles themselves. It is probable also that with them 
we should include the “prophets” of the New Testa- 
ment as exercising similar powers, for not only are they 
mentioned in various places as occupying positions of 
importance, and sometimes joined very closely with the 
Apostles (see Acts xi. 27, xiii. 1, xv. 32, xxi. 10; 1 Cor. 
xii. 28; Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11); but also in the Avdayi) 
tov dwHdexa atrootoAwy, while the éioKotros Kal dvaKxovos 
are the two orders of resident ministers (exactly as in 
the New Testament), amréotodo. Kal mpophra: appear as 
itinerant ministers, exercising a general superintend- 
ence, and superseding the local officers from time to 
time. 

We may, then, sum up the results of our investiga- 
tions so far. At the close of the second period two 
orders of resident ministers (éricxomos or mpeaBvrepor 
and Ssd«ovor) are found in fully organised Churches ; 
and superior to them are Apostles and apostolic men, 
who visit their Churches from time to time, set in order 
things that are wanting, and appoint local officers as 
they are needed. But so far the precedent set at 

1 The phrase is due to Bishop Lightfoot, 
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Jerusalem has not been followed elsewhere, and beyond 
this Church the diocesan system is not yet in existence. 

(iii.) The third period lasts from the fall of Jerusalem 
(a.D. 70) to the close of the century and the death of 
the last surviving Apostle, S. John (A.p. 100). For this 
period our authorities are much less full than for the 
period immediately preceding it. But sufficient remains 
to enable us without any hesitation to assign to this time 
the change from the general to the local ministry, with the 
introduction of an approximation to the diocesan system, 
if not everywhere, at least in some of the Gentile 
Churches; and since the change falls in the lifetime of 
S. John, there can be no doubt that it was made under his 
guiding influence. The proof that the change was made 
during these years may be put in this way. We have 
seen that in A.D. 70 there was no such thing as the 
diocesan system except in Jerusalem. At the beginning 
of the second century we find from the Epistles of 
Ignatius that this system is already in existence, and 
firmly planted in the Churches to which he writes. 
This necessarily throws back its origination to the first 
century, and to the period subsequent to the fall of 
Jerusalem in 70. There are other slight indications 
which confirm this, and show us the change in 
progress.” 

1 Nothing can be stronger than the language of Ignatius on the position 
of the bishop as superior to the presbyters, and the necessity of doing 
nothing without him. There is scarcely one of his Epistles in which 
this is not insisted on. See Mph. i. ii, iv.; Magn. ii. iti, iv. vi. vii. 
xiii,; Zrall. i, ii. iii. vii.; Philad. i, iii. iv. vii. vili.; Smyrn. viii. ix. 

2 No reference is made in the text to the ‘‘angels” of the seven 
Churches of Asia (Rev. i.-iii.), because of the uncertainty which there is 
concerning the meaning of the term. If the early date of the Apocalypse 
be accepted, it is scarcely possible to identify the “angels” with the 
“bishops.” If, however, the later date be adopted, the objection 


against the identification falls to the ground, Cf. Lightfoot On Philipp. 
p. 197, 
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(a) The Aidayn tav ddédexa atroctodwy, which has 
been previously referred to, may perhaps belong to the 
early part of this period’ As has been already 
mentioned, it bears witness to the existence of the 
earlier state of things with two orders of resident 
ministers, éwioKotros and dsaxovor, and superior to them 
the amocrtodo Kal rpophras? 

(6) The Epistle of S. Clement to the Corinthians 
was written about the year 96. It contains an 
important passage on the Christian ministry, c. xl— 
xliv. The passage requires to be quoted at some 
length. Clement starts by saying that “we ought to 
do all things in order, as many as the Master hath 
commanded us to perform at their appointed seasons. 
Now the offerings and ministrations He commanded to - 
be performed with care, and not to be done rashly or 
in disorder, but at fixed times and seasons. And where 
and by whom He would have them performed He 
Himself fixed by His supreme will: that all things 
being done with piety according to His good pleasure, 
might be acceptable to His will. They, therefore, that 
make their offerings at the appointed seasons are 
acceptable and blessed: for while they follow the 
institutions of the Master they cannot go wrong. For 
unto the high priest his proper services have been 
assigned, and to the priests their proper office is 
appointed, and upon the Levites their proper ministra- 
tions are laid. The layman is bound by the layman’s 
ordinance.” * It would be impossible to state the 
general principle of ecclesiastical order more strongly 


1 The exact date is quite uncertain, but it would probably be correct to 
place it sometime between 70 and 120, 
See c. xi. xiii, xv., and cf. Gore, The Church and the Ministry, 
p- 276 seq. 
3C. xl. The translation is Bishop Lightfoot’s, Apost. Fathers, Part I, 
vol. ii. p. 292, The original Greek may be seen on p. 121, 
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than is here done by Clement; and even if (with Bishop 
Lightfoot 1) we decline to press the analogy of the 
threefold ministry, yet still it remains true that a general 
comparison of the Christian ministry with that of the 
Jews is made, and that Clement regards the ministry as 
a necessary and Divine institution. Further, in the 
following passage, a portion of which has been already 
quoted under Article XXIII? he proceeds to state 
with equal clearness the principle of the succession: 
“The Apostles received the gospel for us from the 
Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ was sent forth from 
God. So then Christ is from God, and the Apostles 
are from Christ. Both, therefore, came of the will 
of God in the appointed order. Having, therefore, 
received a charge, and having been fully assured through 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and confirmed 
in the word of God with full assurance of the Holy 
Ghost, they went forth with the glad tidings that the 
kingdom of God should come. So preaching everywhere 
in country and town, they appointed their first-fruits, 
when they had proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops 
and deacons unto them that should believe? ... And 
our Apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that 
there would be strife over the name of the bishop’s 
office. For this cause, therefore, having received 
complete foreknowledge, they appointed the aforesaid 
persons, and afterwards they provided a continuance,‘ 
that if these should fall asleep, other approved men 
should succeed to their ministrations. Those, therefore, 
who were appointed by them, or afterward by other 
men of repute with the consent of the whole Church, 
and have ministered unblameably to the flock of Christ 
. . . these men we consider to be unjustly thrust out 


Op. ci. P. 120s 2 See above, p. 578. 
8, xlii, 4’Earimovjy, see the note on p. 578, 
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from their ministrations. For it will be no light sin 
for us, if we thrust out those who have offered the 
gifts of the bishop’s office unblameably and _holily. 
Blessed are those presbyters who have gone before,” 
che. 

These words need but little by way of comment, since 
they clearly insist on the importance of the succession 
with an appointment from the Apostles in the first 
instance, and afterwards from others in accordance with 
their arrangement. The only possible question is 
whether Clement recognises what is called monarchial 
episcopacy as existing at Corinth. His own position as 
“bishop ” (in the modern sense) of the Church of Rome 
is thoroughly well established, but the passage just 
cited shows that émicxoro. and mpecBvrepou are with 
him still convertible terms, and there is no reference in 
his Epistle to any one person as ruling over the Church 
of Corinth above the presbyters. It is possible, then, 
that the local and diocesan system had not as yet been 
adopted at Corinth? But on the principles of ecclesi- 
astical order, and the need of a valid commission and 
succession, 8. Clement’s evidence is perfectly clear. 

(c) To a later date belongs S. Clement of Alexandria’s 
treatise, Quis Dives Salvetur (c. 180). But it may here 
be mentioned, because the narrative contained in it 
concerning 8. John and the robber bears such manifest 
tokens of reflecting the genuine state of things in the 
apostolic days. In it ésrloxoros and mpecBdrepos 
are still convertible terms ; but the position of the bishop 
as presiding over the Church seems to be implied ; and, 
moreover, the organisation of the Churches is expressly 
attributed to S. John, who is said to have come from 
Patmos to Ephesus, and to have gone also “ when called, 
to the neighbouring regions of the Gentiles; in some to 

10, xliv. 2 Cf. Gore, The Church and the Ministry, p. 322. 
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appoint bishops, in some to institute entire new Churches, 
in others to appoint to the ministry some one of those 
indicated by the Holy Ghost.”1 This exactly fits in 
with what we find elsewhere; and taken together we 
may say that the Aiday%, the Epistle of 8. Clement of 
Rome, and the narrative preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria, give us glimpses of the change that was 
passing over the system of the Church during the last 
quarter of the first century,—the change, that is, whereby 
the chief pastor became permanently resident as the 
highest officer in each Church, and the name of bishop or 
érloxomos was attached exclusively to him. The Epistles 
of Ignatius, as referred to above, show us the change 
complete: and there is no necessity to pursue the history 
further here. 

Against the view which has here been taken, that to 
the Apostles and their successors alone belonged the 
right of ordaining others, transmitted by them to the 
émloxorrot of the later Church, two passages of Scripture 
have sometimes been urged.” 

(i.) The incident in Acts xiii. 1-3, where Paul and 
Barnabas are “separated for the work” by some who 
were not Apostles. The answer to this is twofold: jirst, 
it may be urged that if this is to be regarded as their 
actual ordination, it is still not an instance of Presbyterian 
any more than of Hpiscopal ordination ; for if bishops are 
not mentioned, no more are presbyters. Those who are 
spoken of are called “ prophets and teachers,” and, as has 
already been shown, the position of the prophets seems 


1 Quoted in Eusebius, 7. ZH. IIT. xxiii. 

2 It seems unnecessary to refer further to the view sometimes urged, 
that as émloxoro. and mpecBvrepo are convertible terms in the New Testa- 
ment, their subsequent distinction is an invention of a later date, for the 
facts already summarised go to show that the ‘‘bishops”’ of the second 
century and later are the successors of the Apostles and of men like 
Timothy, rather than of the New Testament éricxora. 
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to correspond more nearly with that of the later bishops 
than with that of the second order of the ministry. But, 
secondly, it is very doubtful whether it was an ordination 
at all. Indeed, the arguments against regarding it as 
one seem overwhelming. To begin with, both Paul 
and Barnabas are included among the “prophets and 
teachers,” and Barnabas actually heads the list. There- 
fore, whatever ministerial authority those who laid their 
hands on them possessed, Paul and Barnabas already 
possessed the same. Moreover, S. Paul always claimed 
that his apostolic commission came to him direct from 
Christ Himself, and “not from men, neither through 
men” (Gal. i. 1); and though on this view there is no 
actual mention of the ordination of S. Barnabas, yet it is 
worthy of note that on a previous occasion he appears 
as the delegate and representative of the Church of 
Jerusalem, invested with powers which it may fairly be 
said presuppose a formal commission from the Church 
(see Acts xi. 22, éEarréotetkay BapvaB8av). It appears, 
then, to be practically certain that the incident narrated 
in Acts xiii. was no ordination, but only a setting apart 
of the two Apostles to the Gentiles for their special 
work, done according to ancient custom, with prayer and 
imposition of hands. 

(ii.) It is said that Timothy is spoken of as having 
been ordained “with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery” (1 Tim. iv. 14). Yes; but if the text is 
referred to, it will be seen that the expression employed 
is this, “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by yes (dea mpopnreias), with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery ” (wera émiPécews 
TeV yeipav Tov mpeoBuTepiov). It came to hin, then, 
primarily through (812) prophecy, and only with the 
accompaniment of (werd) the laying on of the hands of 
the presbyters present: and “prophecy,” it must be 
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repeated, is closely connected with the Apostolate; 
besides which, in 2 Tim. i. 6 S. Paul speaks of the gift 
as being in Timothy “through the laying on” of his own 
hands (6a ths émibécews tav yYerpov pov). Clearly, 
therefore, he himself took the chief part in the ordination 
of his disciple, and the presbyters present were probably 
joined with him, as they are to this day when men are 
set apart for the priesthood. 

We conclude, then, that the statement in the Preface 
to the Ordinal is strictly true, and that “from the 
Apostles’ times there have been these orders of ministers 
in Christ’s Church; Bishops, Priests, and Deacons”; and 
thus the “Book of Consecration of Archbishops and 
Bishops, and ordering of Priests and Deacons,” cannot be 
said to contain anything that is of itself superstitious 
or ungodly, because it recognises and retains the 
Episcopal order. Before passing on to the next 
objection, it may be well to add a few words concerning 
the mind of the Church of England on the necessity of 
Episcopacy. Certainly all that the actual terms of the 
Article now under consideration bind us to is this: that 
Episcopacy is not in itself superstitious or ungodly. 
This amounts to no more than saying that it is an 
allowable form of Church government, and leaves the 
question open whether it is the only one. This question 
is not decided for us elsewhere in the Articles; for even 
where we might have reasonably expected some light to 
be thrown upon it, we are met with a remarkable silence. 
Thus there is no mention of Episcopacy in the Article on 
the Church; and in that “De vocatione ministrorum,” as 
was pointed out in the remarks upon it, there is a 
singular vagueness in the description of those who 
“have public authority given unto them in the congre- 
gation, to call and send ministers into the Lord’s 
vineyard.” The Articles, then, leave us without any 
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real guidance on the question whether Episcopacy is to 
be regarded as necessary. Nor need we feel surprise at 
this, for at the time when they received their final form 
English Churchmen were standing on the defensive, and 
engaged in a severe struggle with a strong Presbyterian 
party, who objected to Episcopacy altogether. As against 
these men they were mainly concerned to defend the 
Episcopal form of Government as allowable, and with this 
they were content.! For the deliberate judgment of the 
Church of England we must look elsewhere. We find it 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which received its final 
form nearly a hundred years later than the Articles. 
The. statements there made in the Preface to the Ordinal 
are conclusive as to the view taken by the Church. 
They may be summed up as follows :— 

(i.) The threefold ministry has been the rule of the 
Church from the Apostles’ days; and no one 
has ever been allowed to exercise that ministry 
without a proper commission from lawful 
authority. 

(ii.) It is to be continued in the Church of England. 

(iii.) And therein no. one is to be accounted a lawful 

bishop, priest, or deacon, without Episcopal 
ordination. 

The formal and deliberate assertion of this last fact 
dates from the final revision of 1662. The other two 
statements come down to us from the first Prayer Book 

1Tt is possible to sce indications of a change of view in Hooker. In 
book III., though he maintains that government by bishops ‘‘ best 
agreeth with the Sacred Scripture” (xi. § 16), yet he does not press for it 
as necessary. In book VII. ¢. xiv., a much stronger position appears to 
be maintained by him. A strong position is also taken up in Bishop 
Bilson’s Perpetual Government of Christ's Church, published in 1593; and 
Bishop Hall, in Lpiscopacy by Divine Right (1639), directly maintains 
that Episcopacy . . . is not only an holy and lawful, but a Divine insti- 
tution, and therefore cannot be abdicated without a manifest violation of 
God’s ordinance, Works, vol. ix. p. 160. 
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of Edward v1..(1549), and belong to a time when the 
question of Presbyterian orders had scarcely been 
seriously raised in this country. Had the question never 
been raised they might have been deemed sufficient. 
When, however, it had been raised, and attempts had 
been made by certain persons (as they were in Elizabeth’s 
reign) to minister in the Church of England without an 
Episcopal commission, it was well that their right to do 
so should be more expressly denied, and this is what is 
done by the addition to the Preface of the words referred 
to above. Thus the Church of England, as judged by 
her formal documents, recognises none but Episcopal 
orders. But even so, it is interesting to notice how she 
treats the subject entirely from a practical point of view, 
pronouncing on it, not as an abstract theological question, 
but only as it concerns herself. She is not called upon 
to judge others. But her own position she is called upon 
to make clear: nor does she shrink from the responsibility. 
She sees that Episcopacy has been the Church’s rule 
from the days of the Apostles. She in the providence of 
God has retained it, and it is her duty to hand it on 
without breach of continuity. It may be “charity to 
think well of our neighbours.” It is certainly “good 
divinity to look well to ourselves” ;* and therefore she 
feels compelled to insist upon Episcopal ordination in 
every case, and can recognise no other. 

(6) The formula of Ordination— Besides objecting to 
Episcopacy in itself, the Puritans denounced as super- 
stitious and ungodly the words used by the bishop in con- 
ferring the order of the priesthood: “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost [for the office and work of a priest in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of 


1 Archbishop Bramhall. So Thorndike ‘‘neither justifies nor con- 


demns”’ the orders of the foreign Protestants. See Haddan’s Apostolical 
Succession, p. 168 seq. 
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our hands]. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained. And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word 
of God, and of His holy Sacraments; in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” The words appeared to them “ridiculous and 
blasphemous,” and they maintained that the bishop 
might “as well say to the sea, when it rageth and 
swelleth, Peace, be quiet, as say, Receive,” ete? Their 
objections led Richard Hooker to consider the form very 
fully, and with his vindication of it we may well rest 
content. The main points in his defence of it are these: 
(1) The term “the Holy Ghost” is often used to signify 
the gifts of the Spirit as well as the Person of the Holy 
Ghost. (2) Authority and power for the ministry is a 
spiritual gift. (3) He, then, through whom the power 
is given may surely say, “ Receive.” (4) If our Lord, in 
ordaining, used the words (S. John xx. 22), why may 
not His ministers, seeing that the same power is now 
given? (5) The use of the words teaches and acts as a 
constant reminder that, “as disposers of God’s mysteries, 
our words, judgments, acts, and deeds are not ours, but 
the Holy Ghost’s.” 3 

Of course, if it be held that no special spiritual power 
is given to Christ’s ministers, and that they are not 
“sent” by Him, as He was “sent” by the Father, the 
words may well appear not only ridiculous, but  blas- 
phemous. But by those who hold that such powers 
have been granted for the benefit of the Church, and 
transmitted in the line of the regular ministry, no serious 


1The words in brackets were only added in 1662. They were there- 
fore, as a matter of fact, not before the Puritans of Elizabeth’s reign. 

2 Admonition to Parliament, and ‘‘T.C.”’ quoted in Hooker, bk. V, 
ec, Ixxvii. 5. 


3 Hooker, Heel. Polity, bk. V. ¢ Ixxvil, 
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difficulty can be raised concerning the use of this par- 
ticular imperative form of words, although it cannot be 
considered as essential, since it is of comparatively late 
introduction into the Church, not being found in the 
older Pontificals and Ordination Services.* 


IL. The Objections of the Romanists. 


The Roman objections to the validity of Anglican 
orders have been singularly varied; those which at 
one time were most confidently relied on being at 
another quietly discarded in favour of fresh ones which 
a diligent search had been able to discover. They may 
be divided into two classes: (a) historical difficulties as 
to the succession; and (0) alleged insufficiency of the 
form, and lack of “intention.” Apparently at the 
present time the tendency is to rely exclusively on the 
latter. But the former have been urged with such per- 
sistency that it is necessary to recapitulate them here, 
and give a brief outline of the answer returned to them. 

(a) Historical difficulties as to the succession—Shortly 
after the accession of Elizabeth, objections were taken by 
the Romanists to the legal status of the newly-consecrated 
bishops, partly in consequence of the fact that at Parker’s 
consecration it had been found impossible to comply with 
the terms of an Act of Parliament of Henry vuu’s reign, 
requiring a metropolitan to be consecrated by an arch- 
bishop and two bishops, or else by four bishops in the 
occupation of sees;? partly because the Act of Mary’s 
reign which repealed the Prayer Book had mentioned 


1 See Martene, De Antiquis Eccl. Ritibus, vol. ii. p. 22; and ef. 
Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, vol. ii. p. 281 (ed. 2). 

? 25 Henr. vii. c. 20. See the account of Bonner’s objections to Horn’s 
jurisdiction in Strype, Annals, i. p. 377 ; and ef. Denny and Lacey, De 
Mierarchia Anijlicana, p. 9. 
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the Ordinal separately, whereas FElizabeth’s Act of 
Uniformity, which brought back the legal use of the 
Prayer Book, had not done so.1 All such objections 
were, however, disposed of by Act of Parliament in 
1566,—an Act which is only referred to here because 
it has sometimes been alleged as if it involved a practical 
confession of the invalidity of our orders. More serious 
are the allegations subsequently raised, that the succes- 
sion of bishops really failed at the commencement of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Shortly after her accession no fewer 
than ten of the twenty-seven sees were vacant by death, 
including Canterbury, and as fifteen bishops had been 
deprived, it is natural that this should appear the 
weakest point in the chain of our succession. Accord- 
ingly Roman controversialists have strained their energies 
to the utmost to prove that the chain was broken, and 
that Parker, through whom the great majority of subse- 
quent English bishops have derived their orders,’ was 
never validly consecrated. It is, however, a very 
remarkable fact that no such objection was ever heard of 
during his lifetime. The earliest rumour of it appears in 
1604, forty-five years after Parker's consecration, and 
twenty-five after his death. In this year the notorious 
“Nag’s Head fable” was set afloat by an exiled Roman 
priest named Holywood, who asserted that Parker had 
been “consecrated” by a mock ceremony at the Nag’s 
Head tavern. The story is so palpably ridiculous, and 
its falsehood so glaring, that it is now almost universally 
discredited,t and Romans themselves have been forced to 

1 Denny and Lacey, whi supra. 78 Eliz. c. 1. 

8 It must, however, be remembered that the Italian and Irish succes- 
sions also met in Laud, and that, therefore, the validity of our orders is 
not really entirely dependent on the due consecration of Parker, See 


Denny and Lacey, p. 6, and Appendix I. 
4 Denny and Lacey, however, give instances where the story has been 


treated as true by recent Roman Catholic controversialists, see p. 215, 
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admit that “it is so absurd on the face of it that it has 
led to the suspicion of Catholic theologians not being 
sincere in the objections they make to Anglican orders.” ! 
Tn refutation of it, it may be sufficient to point out the 
following facts :— 

(1) According to the original author of the story, it 
merely rested on hearsay, for Holywood asserted in 
1604 that he had heard it from one Neal, one of 
Bonner’s chaplains, who had died in 1590. 

(2) As Fuller quaintly puts it, “rich men do not 
steal.” There was no possible reason for Parker to 
submit to such a ceremony. He wasa man with a clear 
head, well aware of the difficulties of his position, and 
no possible motive can be suggested why he should have 
consented to be a party to such a transaction. 

(3) There is abundant contemporary evidence of his 
consecration in due form in diocesan registers, in con- 
temporary letters, in Machyn’s Diary, in the diary of 
Parker himself, and in a MS. memorandum in the hand- 
writing of his own son. 

(4) The official records in the Registry of Canterbury, 
and MSS. given by Parker himself to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, attest his consecration in due form 
at Lambeth (December 17, 1559) by Barlow (previously 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and at that time elect to 
Chichester), assisted by Scory (late of Chichester), 
Coverdale (late of Exeter), and Hodgkins (suffragan of 
Bedford).? 

The lie, for it is nothing else, concerning the mock 
ceremony at the Nag’s Head was nailed to the counter 
when it first appeared, and, finding that it was hopelessly 


1 Estcourt, The Question of Anglican Ordinations discussed, p. 154. 

? For the full refutation of the story reference may be made to Lingard, 
vol. vi, note DD; Haddan’s Apostolical Succession in the Church of 
Lingland, p. 180 seg. ; and Denny and Lacey, p. 211 seq. 
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discredited, Roman Catholic controversialists very soon 
changed their ground, and in 1616 impugned the 
validity of Parker’s consecration by raising the question 
whether Barlow, the principal consecrator, had ever been 
himself consecrated. The facts with regard to Barlow are 
these. He was nominated first to the see of S. Asaph 
in Henry Vill.’s reign as early as 1536. In the same 
year to 8S. David’s. In 1547 he was translated to Bath 
and Wells. In Mary’s reign he was deprived, and at 
Elizabeth’s accession appointed to Chichester. There are 
several documents which speak of his “ election” and 
“confirmation.” But the registers make no mention of 
his consecration ; and consequently it has been asserted 
that Barlow, whose views of the Episcopal office were 
certainly somewhat lax, had never submitted to it, 
and therefore was never really a bishop at all. Now, it 
must be noticed that even if Barlow had never been 
really consecrated, it would not affect the validity of 
Parker’s consecration, and therefore of orders derived 
through him, because we are expressly told that all the 
four bishops said the words of consecration and laid their 
hands on Parker’s head! But, as a matter of fact, there 
is really no sort of reason for questioning Barlow’s due 
consecration. Once more a bare summary of the argu- 
ment is all that can here be given. 

(1) The registrar during Cranmer’s Episcopate has 
omitted eight other consecrations (which have never been 
doubted) out of a total of forty-five; and the records of 
consecrations have been omitted or lost in other Archi- 
episcopates as well, in particular in Warham’s just before, 
and Pole’s just after Cranmer’s. These facts show that 
the registers were very carelessly kept, and that there- 
fore no stress can be laid on the absence of the registra- 
tion in Barlow’s case. 

1 Of. Brightman in Church Historical Society Lectwres, vol. i. p. 171, 
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(2) By law, consecration was to follow confirmation 
within twenty days, under penalty of premunire. For 
what possible reason could Barlow have subjected him- 
self to the risk of incurring such a penalty ? 

(3) There is abundant evidence that he was regarded 
as a bishop by his contemporaries; even Gardiner styles - 
him “ bishop,” and his “ brother of S. David’s.” 

(4) He acted in various ways which of necessity pre- 
suppose consecration, ¢g. he sat in the House of Lords 
and the Upper House of Convocation, assisted at the 
consecration of other bishops, and administered his diocese 
for years without a single person demurring to his juris- 
diction. 

(5) Not the smallest doubt was thrown upon his con- 
secration until forty-eight years after his death (1616), 
when the Nag’s Head fable had broken down.t 

These are the only instances in which it has been 
possible for the most vigilant eyes to detect any possi- 
bility of doubting the succession of Anglican orders; and 
the attack seems only to have brought out the strength 
of our case. In the latest Roman Catholic utterance 
this seems tacitly admitted, for all such objections, which 
for more than two centuries and a half had been so 
persistently urged, are quietly ignored. Not a word 
is said of them in the Papal Bull, Apostolice Cure 
(1896); and we may therefore hope that we have heard 
the last of them. There remains the second class of 
objections previously referred, on which the whole case 
against our orders appears to be based at present, viz.— 

(6) Alleged insufficiency of form, and lack of “ inten- 
tion.” 

In regard to the “form” of ordination, the grounds of 
complaint have varied from time to time. At one time 
it was asserted that Anglican orders were invalid because 

1 See Denny and Lacey, p. 26 seg. 
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of the disuse of the ceremony of the porrectio instrwmen- 
torum, or delivery of the sacred vessels to all who are 
consecrated to the priesthood. It is well known that 
Pope Eugenius Iv., in his decree to the Armenians 
(1439), made the “form” of the Sacrament of Orders 
consist in this ceremony ;? and if the Pope was right in 
this, there can be no question that not only Anglican 
orders are invalid, but also the orders of the whole 
Church, for it is absolutely certain that this ceremony 
did not exist till after many centuries of Christianity 
had elapsed. This is abundantly proved by Morinus, 
who shows that the ceremony is wanting in all the older 
ordination services of the Church;? and consequently 
the objection at the present day takes a somewhat 
different shape. It is no longer said that the ceremony 
in itself is essential; but that the form is inadequate 
and insufficient because everything which implies the 
sacerdotium, and the power of offering sacrifice, has been 
eliminated from the rite. The special omissions which 
are said to establish this are two. Jirstly, from 1550 
up to the last revision of the Ordinal in 1662 there was 
no special mention in the formula of Ordination of the 
office for which the aid of the Holy Ghost was sought. 
The form was simply this: “Receive the Holy Ghost: 
whose sins thou dost forgive,” etc. ; and for the consecra- 
tion of a bishop: “Take the Holy Ghost, and remember 
that thou stir up the grace of God, which is in thee, by 

1In the first reformed English Ordina] the ceremony was retaincd, 
though the words referring to the power of sacrificing were omitted. 
‘‘The bishop shall deliver to every one of them the Bible in the one 
hand, and the chalice or cup with the bread im the other hand, and say : 
Take thou authority to preach the word of God, and to minister the holy 
sacrament in this congregation.” The words placed in italics were, how- 
ever, entirely omitted in 1552, 

2 Labbe, Concilia, vol. ix. p. 434, 

3 Morinus, De Ordination. Pars III. exercit. vii.; cf. Denny and Lacey, 
p- 107. 
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imposition of hands: for God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power and love, and of soberness.” 
Not till 1662 were the words “for the office and work 
of a priest in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands,’ and the corre- 
sponding words in the consecration of a bishop, “for the 
office and work of a bishop in the Church of God now 
committed unto thee,” ete, inserted. Secondly, when the 
English Ordinal was put forth in 1550, the words which 
definitely speak of the power of sacrificing were dropped : 
“ Accipe potestatem offerre sacrificium Deo tam pro vivis 
quam pro defunctis.” It is said that these omissions 
involve an entire change in the whole conception of 
orders, and thus invalidate the form. In answer to this, 
it may be pointed out that the words omitted are con- 
fessedly of late introduction, and therefore cannot be 
regarded as essential! What was done in 1550 was to 
revert to a scriptural formula in each case,and to say that 
to do this invalidates the form is to prove too much. 
In the case of priests, the form used is the very one 
used by our Lord Himself, and therefore must be suffi- 
cient to confer whatever powers were conferred by it in 
the first instance; and we ask to confer no more. In 
the case of bishops, the words of S. Paul referring to the 
consecration of Timothy (2 Tim. i. 7) are employed, and 
the whole context makes it perfectly clear that it is for 
the office and work of a bishop that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost is sought. Moreover, in this case the correspond- 
ing form in the Latin Pontifical is equally indeterminate, 
as there, too, there is no specific mention of the office 
and work of a bishop. Further, with regard to the 
omission of the words which confer the power of sacri- 
ficing, if must be remembered that the formula of 
ordination as used in the Church of England includes, 


1 Sce further, Denny and Lacey, p. 72 seq. 
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and has always included, a commission to minister the 
sacraments ; and this must necessarily include a commis- 
sion to “offer” the Eucharistic sacrifice, in whatever 
sense the Eucharist be a sacrifice. It has been truly 
said that “the sacrifice of the Eucharist is not something 
superadded to the sacrament. It cannot be more than 
is included in ‘ Do this in remembrance of me.’ What- 
ever it is or is not, it cannot be more than is covered by 
‘the perpetual memory of that His precious death until 
His coming again.’ In conferring the authority to cele- 
brate the Eucharist, the Church cannot help conferring 
the power of sacrifice, even if she would.”! But, 
as was shown under Article XXXI., there is not the 
slightest ground for thinking that the Church of Eng- 
land ever wished to deny the Eucharistic sacrifice when 
rightly understood. “The Sacrifices of Masses,” as often 
taught in the sixteenth century, she was rightly con- 
cerned to deny. And in her desire to repudiate what 
was false and heretical, it may be that she went further 
than was necessary in omitting reference to the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice. But this is the utmost that can be fairly 
said; and it is a simple matter of fact that the commis- 
sion to offer the Eucharist must be included in the 
“authority . . . to minister the holy sacraments in the 
congregation,” which is given to every Anglican priest at 
the time of his ordination. 

There remains the objection that our orders are invalid 
through lack of “intention.” It has been said that “the 
Church does not judge about the mind and intention in 
so far as it is by its nature internal; but in so far as it 
is manifested externally, she is bound to judge concern- 
ing it. When any one has rightly and seriously made 
use of the due form and the matter requisite for effect- 
ing or conferring the sacrament, he is considered by the 


1 Brightman in Church Historical Society Lectures, vol. i. p. 189. 
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very fact to do what the Church does. On this principle ~ 
rests the doctrine that a sacrament is truly conferred by 
the ministry of one who is a heretic or unbaptized, 
provided the Catholic rite be employed.” This utter- 
ance of the highest authority in the Roman Church 
relieves us from the necessity of considering the private 
opinions of Barlow or Cranmer, or any others. If the 
due form be rightly and seriously made use of, that is 
all that is required. A parody or unseemly jest would 
not be a valid sacrament, even if the proper matter and 
form of words were used, because the lack of intention 
would be “externally manifest”; but where the cere- 
mony is performed as a Church ceremony, there the 
intention of the Church is present, even if the minister 
be himself heretical. As Hooker puts it: “ Inasmuch as 
sacraments are actions religious and mystical, which 
nature they have not unless they proceed from a serious 
meaning, and what every man’s private mind is, as we 
cannot know, so neither are we bound to examine; 
therefore in these cases the known intent of the Church 
generally doth suffice, and where the contrary is not 
manifest, we may presume that he which outwardly doth 
the work hath inwardly the purpose of the Church of 
God.” 2 

That then with which we are concerned is not the 
“private mind” of any of the Reformers, but the form 
of the rite as expressing the mind of the Church of 
England; and if it could be proved that the rite was 
changed “with the manifest intention of introducing 
another rite not approved by the Church, and of reject- 
ing what the Church does, and what by the institution 
of Christ belongs to the nature of the sacrament,’? then 


‘The Papal Bull, Apostolice Cure, 
* Hooker’s Leclesiastical Polity, bk. V. c. lviii. 3, 
* The Papal Bull, Apostolic Cure. 
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indeed, it might be fairly held that defect of intention 
was established. But, as a matter of fact, the Church of 
Hngland has been particularly careful to express her 
intention, and to make it perfectly clear that it was no 
new rite which she introduced in the sixteenth century, 
but that her intention was to continue the ancient orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, which had come to her from the 
days of the Apostles themselves. In witness to this, appeal 
may be made to the Preface, which since 1550 has 
stood in the forefront of the Ordinal. It is there stated 
that “it is evident unto all men diligently reading holy 
Seripture, and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there hath been these orders of ministers in Christ’s 
Church—bishops, priests, and deacons, which offices were 
evermore had in such reverent estimation, that no man 
by his own private authority might presume to execute 
any of them except he were first called, tried, examined, 
and known to have such qualities as were requisite for 
the same; and also by public prayer, with imposition of 
hands, approved and admitted thereunto. And therefore, 
to the intent these orders should be continued, and reverently 
used and esteemed in the Church of England, it is requis- 
ite that no man (not being at this present bishop, priest, 
nor deacon) shall execute any of them, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted, according to the 
form hereafter following.” It is hard to conceive what 
more could be asked for, since it would be difficult to 
frame words which should express with greater clearness 
that the intention of the Church was not to make a new 
ministry, but to continue that which already existed. 
But if further proof of the mind of the Church be 
demanded, it may be found not only in the form of 

1 A few verbal changes were introduced in 1662, as may be seen by 


comparing the Preface as it stands in a modern Prayer Book with the 
form here given in the text. 
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service used which throughout speaks of “ priests” and 
“bishops,” but also in the fact that the Church of Eng- 
land recognises the priesthood of the Church of Rome ; 
and while she takes the utmost care to guard her altars 
from unauthorised ministrations, yet whenever a Roman 
priest joins the Anglican Communion, he is recognised 
as a priest at once, and is in virtue of his ordination in 
the Church of Rome admitted to celebrate the sacra- 
ments. This could not be, unless the office were intended 
to be the same as that which he had already received. 
We conclude, then, that the objection on the score of 
defect of intention fails, as the other objections previously 
enumerated have failed; and that there is nothing to 
make us feel a shadow of doubt as to the validity of 
our orders, or as to the statement of the Article, that 
the Book of Consecration of Archbishops and 
Bishops, and ordering of priests and deacons 
. . - doth contain all things necessary to such 
consecration and ordering . . . and therefore 
whosoever are consecrate or ordered according 
to the rites of that book ... all such [are] 
rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated and 
ordered.! 


1 It has been impossible in the space available to give more than the 
briefest. outline of the objections that have been raised against the 
validity of Anglican Orders, and of the answers returned to them. Fuller 
information must be sought in some of the many excellent treatises which 
exist upon the subject. Among older books, A. W. Haddan’s Apostolical 
Succession in the Church of England may be mentioned ; and reference 
should also be made to Denny and Lacey, De Hierarchia Anglicana, 
which brings the subject fully up to date, and considers the objections in 
the latest form in which they have been presented. See also The Bull 
Apostolice Cure and the Hdwardine Ordinal, by F. W. Puller; and for 
the practice of the Roman Church as to the reordination in Mary’s reign 
of those who had been ordained according to the Edwardian Ordinal, 
see W. H. Frere, The Marian Reaction in its relation to the English Clergy. 
See also Moberly’s Ministerial Priesthood, an important work which has 
appeared since the above note was written. 
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De civilibus Magistratibus. 


Regia Majestas in hoc Anglie 
Regno ac ceteris ejus Dominiis, 
summam habet potestatem, ad quam 
omnium statuum hujus Regni sive 
illi ecclesiastici sunt sive non, in 
omnibus causis suprema gubernatio 
pertinet, et nulli externe jurisdic- 
tioni est subjecta, nec esse debet. 

Cum Regie Majestati summam 
gubernationem tribuimus, quibus 
titulis intelligimus animos quorun- 
dam calumniatorum offendi: non 
damus Regibus nostris aut verbi 
Dei aut sacramentorum adminis- 
trationem, quod etiam Injunc- 
tiones ab Elizabetha Regina nostra 
nuper edite, apertissime testantur: 
sed eam tantum prerogativam, 
quam in sacris Scripturis a Deo 
ipso omnibus piis Principibus, vide- 
mus semper fuisse attributam, hoc 
est, ut omnes status atque ordines 
fidei suze a Deo commissos, sive 
illi ecclesiastici sint, sive civiles, 
in officio contineant, et contumaces 
ac delinquentes, gladio civili co- 
erceant. 

Romanus Pontifex nullam habet 
jurisdictionem in hoc regno Angliz. 

Leges Civiles possunt Christianos 
propter capitalia et gravia crimina 
morte punire. 

Christianis licet et ex mandato 
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Of the Ciwil Magistrates. 


The Queen’s Majesty hath the 
chief power in this Realm of Eng- 
land, and other her dominions, 
unto whom the chief government of 
all estates of this Realm, whether 
they be Ecclesiastical or Civil, in all 
causes doth appertain, and is not, 
nor ought to be subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction. 

Where we attribute to the 
Queen’s Majesty the chief govern- 
ment, by which titles we under- 
stand the minds of some slanderous 
folks to be offended ; we give not 
to our princes the ministering 
either of God’s word, or of Sacra- 
ments, the which thing the Injunc- 
tions also lately set forth by 
Elizabeth our Queen, doth most 
plainly testify: But that only pre- 
rogative which we see to have been 
given always to all godly Princes in 
holy Scriptures by God Himself, 
that is, that they should rule all 
estates and degrees committed to 
their charge by God, whether they 
be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, and 
restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil-doers. 

The bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this Realm of Eng- 
land, 


The laws of the Realm may 
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Magistratus arma portare et justa! punish Christian men with death, 
bella administrare. for heinous and grievous offences, 
It is lawful for Christian men, at 
the commandment of the Magis- 
trate, to wear weapons, and serve in 
the wars. 


VERY important alterations were made in this Article in 
1563, when the first paragraph was entirely rewritten, 
and the second, referring to Elizabeth’s Injunctions, intro- 
duced for the first time. Instead of the very careful and 
guarded statement of the Royal supremacy now contained 
in these two paragraphs, the Edwardian Article had bluntly 
stated that “the King of England is supreme head in 
earth, next under Christ, of the Church of England and 
Treland.” It also contained a clause (omitted in 1563) 
after that referring to the Bishop of Rome, stating 
in Scriptural language that “the civil magistrate is 
ordained and allowed of God: wherefore we must obey 
him, not only for fear of punishment, but also for 
conscience’ sake” (cf. Rom. xiii. 1, 5). 

The object of the Article is (1) to explain and justify 
the tenet of the Royal supremacy, (2) to assert formally 
the repudiation of the jurisdiction of the Pope, and (3) 
to condemn the attitude of the Anabaptists with regard to 
the obedience due to the magistrate, and the lawfulness of 
capital punishment and of serving in war. With regard 
to this last point it may be noted that so formidable was 
the spread of the Anabaptists, that they were expressly 
excluded from the pardon granted by Henry vim. 
in 1540; and among their errors the following are 
particularly mentioned: “That it is not lawful for a 
Christian man to bear office or rule in the Common- 

1Tt is not easy to say why there is nothing corresponding to this word 


in the English. In the series of 1553 ‘‘justa bella” was represented by 
‘lawful wars.” 
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wealth,”* and “that no man’s laws ought to be 
obeyed.” 2 

The subjects brought before us in this Article may 
best be treated of under the following heads :— 
. The Royal supremacy. 
. The Papal claims. 
- The lawfulness of capital punishment. 
. The lawfulness of war. 


Hy Of RD 


I. The Royal Supremacy. 


The Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power 
in this realm of England, and other her 
dominions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates of this realm, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth 
appertain, and is not, nor ought to be, subject 
to any foreign jurisdiction. 


1Cf. the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, De Heres. c. 18, 

232 Henr. vit. c. 49, § 11. See Wilkins, Concilia, vol. iii. p. 843, 
and cf. the Confession of Augsburg, Art. XVI.: ‘‘ De rebus civilibus. De 
rebus civilibus docent, quod legitime ordinationes civiles sint bona opera 
Dei, quod Christianis liceat gerere magistratus, exercere judicia, judicare 
res ex imperatoriis, et aliis presentibus legibus, supplicia jure constituere, 
jure bellare, militare, lege contrahere, tenere proprium, jusjurandum 
postulantibus magistratibus dare, ducere uxorem, nubere. Damnant 
Anabaptistas, qui interdicunt hee civilia officia Christianis,” ete. To the 
same effect, the twelfth of the Thirteen Articles of 1538: ‘‘ Licet insuper 
Christianis universis ut singuli quique pro suo gradu ac conditione juxta 
divinas ac principum leges et honestas singularum regionum consuetudines, 
talia munia atque officia obeant et exerceant, quibus mortalis hee vita 
vel indiget, vel ornatur, vel conservatur. Nempe ut victum querant ex 
honestis artibus, negocientur, faciant contractus, possideant proprium, res 
suas jure postulent, militent, copulentur legitimo matrimonio, prestent 
jusjurandum et hujusmodi”; and in Hermann’s Consultation, among 
the errors of the Anabaptists the following is noted: ‘‘That to administre 
the cdmon weale, to exercise cOmon iugementes, to punishe yll doers, be 
offices and workes contrarie to the preceptes of Christe, whiche a Christian 
man ought not to do.”—English translation (1548), fol. cx]. 
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In considering the history of the formal assertion of 
the Royal supremacy, it will be well to mark out clearly 
two stages—(a) the recognition of the Sovereign as 
“Supreme Head,” and (0) his recognition as “Supreme 
Governor.” 

(a) The formal recognition of the Sovereign as 
“Supreme Head” begins in the year 1531. In this 
year Henry vil., who was now bent upon obtaining his 
divorce, with a view to obtaining the ready submission 
of the clergy when the question should be brought before 
them, insisted on the introduction of a new form of the 
king’s title into the preamble of an Act of Convocation 
by which a grant of money was to be made to the 
Crown. As originally presented to the Convocation, the 
form of the title spoke of “ the English Church and clergy, 
of which the king alone is protector and supreme head.” 
It was, however, only accepted by the clergy with the 
qualifying clause, “as far as the law of Christ permits.” } 

The following year was marked by the “submission of 
the clergy,” whereby the Convocation formally acknow- 
ledged that the Royal licence was necessary for Convoca- 
tion to meet, and to make Canons, and also agreed that 
the existing Canon Law should be reviewed by a Com- 
mission appointed by the Crown? 

Meanwhile Parliament had begun to pass a series of 


1 “Reclesiz, et cleri Anglicani, cujus singularem protectorem unicum 
et supremum dominum, et quantum per Christi legem licet, etiam 
supremum caput ipsius majestatem recognoscimus.” For the history of 
this see Dixon, History of the Church of England, vol. i. p. 62 seg. The 
text of this and the other formal Acts by which the Royal supremacy was 
recognised are conveniently collected together in the Report of the Eeclesi- 
astical Courts Commission, vol. i. p. 70. 

? Dixon, vol. i. p. 110, Eccl. Courts Commission, p. 71. It was this 
agreement that the Canon Law should be reviewed which led to the 
appointment of the various Commissions from which the Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum emanated. As, however, was mentioned on 
p. 28, it never received any authority whatever. 
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Acts to restrain the Papal jurisdiction in this country, such 
as the Act for restraint of Appeals (1533), and thus to 
secure the supremacy of the Crown over all persons and 
causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil; and in 1534, not 
only was the submission of the clergy embodied in an Act 
of Parliament,’ but an Act was passed asserting the sup- 
reme headship of the Crown, and defining its character.? 

In this it was stated that, “ albeit the king’s majesty 
justly and rightfully is and ought to be the supreme 
head of the Church of England, and so is recognised by 
the clergy of this realm in their Convocations, yet 
nevertheless for corroboration and confirmation thereof, 
and for increase of virtue in Christ’s religion within this 
realm of England, and to repress and extirpate errors, 
heresies, and other enormities, and abuses heretofore 
used in the same: be it enacted by authority of this 
present Parliament that the king our sovereign lord, his 
heirs and successors, kings of this realm, shall be taken 
accepted and reputed the only supreme head in earth 
of the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia, ° 
and shall have and enjoy annexed and united to the 
imperial crown of this realm as well the title and stile 
thereof as all honours, dignities, pre-eminences, jurisdic- 
tions, privileges, authorities, immunities, profits and 
commodities to the said dignity of supreme head of the 
same Church belonging and appertaining; and that our 
said sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings of 
this realm, shall have full power and authority from 
time to time to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, 
correct, restrain, and amend all such errors, heresies, 
abuses, offences, contempts and enormities, whatsoever 
they may be, which by any manner spiritual authority 
or jurisdiction, ought or may lawfully be reformed, 


125 Henr. viii. oc. 19. 
226 Henr. vill. c. 1. See ZLecl. Courts Commission, p. 72. 
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repressed, ordered, redressed, corrected, restrained or 
amended, most to the pleasure of Almighty God, 
the increase of virtue in Christ’s religion, and for the 
conservation of the peace, unity, and tranquillity of 
this realm, any usage, custom, foreign laws, foreign 
authority, prescription or any other thing or things to 
the contrary hereof notwithstanding.” 

The title “supreme head” was thus formally taken 
by Henry vi. Its use was continued by Edward v1, 
and (at her accession) by Mary, who used it in the early 
proclamations of her reign." She, however, is the last 
English sovereign who has ever claimed it. It was 
dropped by her on her marriage with Philip of Spain in 
1554. The “Supreme Head Act,” cited above, was 
legally repealed, and has never been re-enacted. But for 
twenty years, from 1534 to 1554, the “supreme head- 
ship” was a tremendous reality. It “involved a claim 
on the part of the Crown to exercise spiritual jurisdic- 
tion,” and not merely to see that the spiritual authorities 
exercised their jurisdiction, and was a wholly new and 
unprecedented claim.” “ For twenty years the independ- 
ent jurisdiction of the Church, exercised by her own 
officers—the ordinaries—and in her own courts accord- 
ing to her own law, was superseded by the authority 
of the Crown, and the ordinaries became only the 
officers of the Government, in virtue of the powers said 
to be vested in the Crown by the recognition of its 
supreme headship.” ® 


‘ Jewel makes good use of this fact as against the Romanists more 
than once. See his Works (Parker Society ed.), vol. i. p. 61, and iv. 
p. 974, 

* Henry vii. actually claimed to delegate the exercise of this spiritual 
jurisdiction to whomsoever he would, and in 1535 appointed Thomas 
Cromwell to be his vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters. 

Wakeman, Introduction to the History of the Church of England, pp. 
318, 320, where there is an admirable sketch of the whole subject. 
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The Church, it must be admitted, after her first 
protest, acquiesced in and submitted to this tyranny, 
and during this period many utterly irregular and un- 
constitutional things were done. Happily the period 
of the supreme headship was of no long duration, and 
there is no need to enter further into the history of 
it here. 

(0) On the accession of Elizabeth in 1558, Mary’s 
Act abolishing the old Act of Supremacy remained 
unrepealed; but a new Act was passed, claiming for 
the Crown the title of “supreme governor ” instead of 
“supreme head.”* And although the Act of Parliament 
conceded to the Crown large powers, and claimed for it, 
as Henry’s Act did, spiritual jurisdiction, yet, when some 
of the clergy scrupled to take the oath enjoined by the 
Act, the sovereign put forth an explanation of it in “an 
Admonition to simple men deceived by malicious,” which 
was appended to the Injunctions of 1559. This ex- 
planation is not altogether consistent with itself, for it 
claims the authority challenged and used by Henry VIIL., 
but then proceeds at once to define and very materially 
limit its meaning, describing it as “of ancient time due 
to the Imperial Crown of this realm, that is, under 
God, to have the sovereignty and rule over all manner 
of persons born within these her realms, dominions and 
. countries, of what estate, either ecclesiastical or temporal, 
soever they be, so as no other foreign power shall or 
ought to have any superiority over them.” And it is 
added that “if any person, that hath conceived any 
other sense of the form of the said oath, shall accept 
the same oath with this interpretation, sense, or meaning ; 
Her Majesty is well pleased to accept every such in that 
behalf as her good and obedient subjects, and shall 
acquit them of all manner of penalties contained in the 


1 Bliz.c. 1. See Hecl. Courts Commission, p. 73. 
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said Act against such as shall peremptorily or obstinately 
refuse to take the same oath.” ! 

The explanation thus given is of the utmost import- 
ance. It forms an authoritative commentary upon and 
interpretation of the Act of Parliament, and, taken in 
connection with the alteration of style and the adoption 
of the title of “supreme governor” in place of that of 
“supreme head,”” it indicates a real and substantial 
change in the conception of the Royal supremacy. It 
reduces it within reasonable limits, and gives it a far 
more constitutional character, and one more in accord- 
ance with ancient precedents, than could be claimed for 
the form it had assumed under Henry vin. Further, it 
should be noted that Elizabeth’s acts entirely bore out 
the interpretation which she gave in her Injunctions. Her 
government of the Church was a very real thing, but she 
was most careful to maintain that it is “ the Church,” 
and not the Crown, which “hath power to decree rites 
or ceremonies, and hath authority in controversies of 
faith ;” and the powers which she claimed and exercised 
were visitorial and corrective, a right of supervision 
rather than of ordinary administration such as Henry 
vu. and Edward vi. with his Council had exercised. It 
is, then, in this limited and qualified sense that the 
Royal supremacy was accepted by the Church at the 
accession of Elizabeth, and all subsequent documents 
that can claim to speak with any authority whatever 
upon the subject concur in regarding it in this light. 
Ignorant people have often spoken of the sovereign as 
“head” of the Church, but entirely without warrant. 

1 See Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, vol. i. p. 282. 

2 “The Queen is unwilling to be addressed, either by word of mouth or 
in writing, as the head of the Church of England. For she seriously 
maintains that this honour is due to Christ alone, and cannot belong to 


any human being soever.”—Jewel to Bullinger, Zwrich Letters, vol. i. 
p. 33. 
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“Concerning the title of ‘ supreme head of the Church,’ 
we need not to search for Scripture to excuse it. For, 
first, we devised it not; secondly, we use it not; 
thirdly, our princes at this present claim it not.” So 
wrote Jewel in 1567,) and his words remain true still. 
The interpretation given in the Injunctions was expressly 
referred to in the Articles of 1563, so that, after 
claiming for the sovereign the chief government of all 
estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
civil, the Article proceeds to explain with great care in 
what this consists. 

Where we attribute to the Queen’s Majesty 
the chief government, by which titles we under- 
stand the minds of some slanderous folks to be 
offended: we give not to our princes the minis- 
tering either of God’s word or of sacraments, 
the which thing the Injunctions also lately set 
forth by Elizabeth our Queen doth most 
plainly testify: But that only prerogative, which 
we see to have been given always to all godly 
princes in holy Scriptures by God Himself; 
that is, that they should rule all estates and 
degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, 
and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn 
and evil-doers. 

To the same effect in the proclamation issued on the 
oceasion of the northern rebellion in 1569, Elizabeth 
expressly declared that she pretended “no right to 
define Articles of faith, to change ancient ceremonies 
formerly adopted by the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
or to minister the word or the sacraments of God; but that 
she conceived it her duty to take care that all estates 
under her rule should live in the faith and obedience 


1 Defence of the Apology, Works, vol. iv. p. 974. 
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of the Christian religion; to see all laws ordained for 
that end duly observed; and to provide that the 
Church be governed and taught by archbishops, bishops, 
and ministers.” ! 

Once more, in the “ Royal Declaration ” prefixed to the 
Articles in 1628, the sovereign is made to say that— 

“ Being at God’s ordinance, according to our just title, 
Defender of the Faith, and Supreme Governor of the Church, 
within these our Dominions, we hold it most agreeable to 
this our kingly office, and our own religious zeal, to con- 
serve and maintain the Church committed to our charge 
in unity of true religion, and in the bond of peace; and 
not to suffer unnecessary disputations, altercations, or 
questions to be raised, which may nourish faction both 
in the Church and Commonwealth. We have therefore, 
upon mature deliberation, and with the advice of so 
many of our bishops as might conveniently be called 
together, thought fit to make this declaration following : 


“That we are Supreme Governor of the Church of 
England: and that if any difference arise about the 
external policy, concerning the Jnjunctions, Canons, and 
other Constitutions whatsoever thereto belonging, the 
clergy in their Convocations is to order and settle them, 
having first obtained leave under our broad seal so to 
do: and we approving their said ordinances and consti- 
tutions, providing that none be made contrary to the 
laws and customs of the land.” 

These documents are all-important ones, as showing 
how the supremacy was explained to and accepted by 
the Church. Something more, however, may here be 
added in justification of it. 

The Article claims that it is only the “ prerogative 
which we see to have been given always to all godly 

1 Quoted in Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops, vol. vi. p. 55. 
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princes in holy Scriptures by God Himself.” This is 
the view of it which was strongly pressed in the six- 
teenth century, when an appeal was frequently made to 
the position occupied by the head of the State in the 
system of the Jews under the Old Covenant. So Jewel 
writes that “ Queen Elizabeth doth as did Moses, Joshua, 
David, Solomon, Josias, Jehoshaphat.”! But the position 
of the Jewish Commonwealth was so peculiar that it 
may be doubted whether the appeal was altogether a 
fair one, or whether the position of the sovereign is per- 
fectly analogous to that occupied by the Hebrew 
monarchs. It is better to refer rather to those passages 
of the New Testament which support the claims of 
established authority to loyal obedience, as Rom. xiii. 
and 1 Pet. ii, 13-17. The Church, it must be remem- 
bered, exists as a spiritual society under the conditions 
of civil life. Its members must therefore be sub- 
ject to the law of the State as to conduct and the 
enjoyment of the civil rights. Thus in very early days 
appeals were made even to heathen emperors by the 
Church where cases of property and civil rights were 
concerned.” And if Cranmer was right in asserting that 
no more is given to the sovereign by the assertion of the 
Royal supremacy than was conceded to Nero, who was 
“head” of the Church in 8S. Paul’s day, or might be con- 
ceded to the Grand Turk, who in the same way is 
“head” of the Church in his dominions? certainly 


1 Jewel, Works, vol. iv. p, 1145. 

2 #.g. in the case of Paul of Samosata, who refused to give up the 
bishop’s house after his deposition by the Council of Antioch in 269. 
After the defeat of Zenobia, the aid of Aurelian was invoked to give 
effect to the sentence of the Synod, and in 272, by the help of the civil 
power, Paul was ejected. See Eusebius, H. #. VII. xxx, 

3 «‘Hivery king in his own realm and dominion is supreme head... . 
Nero was head of the Church, that is, in worldly respect of the temporal 
bodies of men, of whom the Church consisteth ; for so he beheaded Peter 
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nothing more than a general reference to the language 
of the Apostles on the obedience due to constituted 
authority is required to justify it. It cannot, however, 
be seriously maintained that this is alJ that is intended 
by it. The conversion of the empire introduced a new 
state of things, and put the emperor into a new relation 
towards the Church. From this time forward a vague 
authority in the affairs of the Church was considered to 
be vested in him over and above his ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over all men. He was supposed to be in perfect 
harmony with the Church. His duty was to see its laws 
carried out; and to him it appertained to summon 
General Councils... In later days, under the “Holy 
Roman Empire,” the same thing is seen. It may be 
seen in the laws of Charles the Great, which “illustrate 
the action of a strong monarch. When a case could 
not be settled before the bishop or the metropolitan, he 
directed that it should be brought finally before him- 
self. The Synods referred their decisions to him that 
they might be supplemented, amended, and confirmed. 
He claimed for himself the right and the duty of follow- 
ing the example of Josiah in endeavouring to bring back 
to God the kingdom committed to him, by visitation, 
correction, admonition, in virtue of his royal office.” 2 

It is something of the same position and power which 
has. been conceded to the sovereign in the Church of 
England; and the formal documents of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which claim it as the “ancient 
jurisdiction over the State Ecclesiastical,” * are perfectly 


and the Apostles. And the Turk, too, is head of the Church of Turkey.” 
—Examination at Oxford, 1555; Remains, p. 219. 

1 Cf. Heclesiastical Courts Commission, p. xv. 

2 1b. p. xvi., where see references, 

* Canon 1 of 1604, In the third Canon it is maintained that the sove- 
reign has *‘ the same authority in causes ecclesiastical that the godly kings 
had amongst the Jews, and Christian emperors of the primitive Church.” 
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justified in their claim. “The early English laws prove 
that similar powers [to those claimed by Charles the 
Great] were exerted by the sovereigns before the Con- 
quest ;*and throughout the medieval period the English 
king never surrendered his supreme visitorial power, the 
power of determining finally, on his own responsibility 
and at his own discretion, the ecclesiastical relations of 
his subjects.” Or, as Mr. Wakeman puts it, “the con- 
stitutional character of the supremacy of the Crown . . 

does not differ in principle from that exercised by 
William 1. or Edward 1., being in its essence the right of 
supervision over the administration of the Church, vested 
in the Crown as the champion of the Church, in order 
that the religious welfare of its subjects may be duly 
provided for.” Thus we maintain that, while its formal 
assertion in the sixteenth century grew out of the neces- 
sity for national resistance to foreign claims, yet the 
supremacy itself was no new thing. Questions of the 
utmost importance and delicacy may, of course, arise in 
connection with it; and in the present day, when the 
powers formerly exercised by the Crown have so largely 
passed from the personal control of the sovereign to the 
Parliament, a wholly new state of things has arisen. 
This has been greatly complicated by the unfortunate Act 
of 1833 (to say nothing of later legislation), which abol- 
ished the ancient Court of Delegates, in which the Crown 
appointed the members of the final Court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical causes, and transferred its powers to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. But into the 
vexed question of the Ecclesiastical Courts there is no 
necessity to enter here. All that we are at present 
concerned with is this, viz. that since the Royal 
supremacy as explained to and accepted by the Church 


1 Heclesiastical Courts Commission, ubt supra. 
2 Introduction to the History of the Church of England, p. 321. 
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is for all practical purposes identical with that anciently 
enjoyed by the Crown in this country, there is no sort 
of reason why its formal assertion in and since the six- 
teenth century should be thought to cause a difficulty 
to loyal Churchmen. The “supreme headship” is not 
claimed. The extraordinary powers exercised by Henry 
vi. and Edward vi. are no longer in force. These the 
Church repudiates as arbitrary and unconstitutional. 
The supreme governorship, as defined and limited in 
the formal documents cited above, she loyally accepts.1 


Il. The Papal Claims. 


The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in 
this realm of England. 

The statement of the Article sums up as briefly as 
possible the position taken up by the Church of England 
in the sixteenth century. It is, of course, well known 
that during the previous centuries, although a Papal 
jurisdiction was freely admitted, yet resistance to the 
claims of Rome was not infrequent, and various Acts 
were passed to limit the powers of the Pope in this 
country. But the summary rejection of Papal jurisdic- 
tion, a8 a whole, belongs to the sixteenth century. The 
account of the steps taken by the Church and State, 
including the formal declaration by Convocation in 1534, 
that “the Pope of Rome hath no greater jurisdiction 
conferred on him by God in holy Scripture, in this 


1Tt has been impossible to do more than give the briefest outline in 
regard to the very important subject discussed in this section. Refer- 
ence has been frequently made in the notes to the Report of the Hcclesi- 
astical Courts Commission, as well as to Mr. Wakeman’s valuable note 
on the subject. To these the reader is referred for fuller details; and with 
them mention should be made of Mr. Gladstone’s famous letter to Bishop 
Blomfield, ‘‘ The Royal Supremacy as it ts defined by reason, history, and 
the Constitution.” 
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kingdom of England, than any other foreign bishop,” ? 
belongs to the province of ecclesiastical history, and there 
is no need to summarise the details here. What is 
required is to show that the action of the Church of 
England can be justified, and that the statement of the 
Article is true. If it be a fact that our Lord conferred 
upon 8. Peter a position and power superior to that of 
the other Apostles, and that this has been transmitted 
to his successors in the see of Rome, so that the Pope 
is by Divine appointment head of the universal Church, 
then clearly the Church of England was in the wrong in 
asserting her freedom from his jurisdiction. What is 
necessary for us here, then, is to consider (a) the Scrip- 
tural grounds on which the Papal claims are based, and 
(6) the evidence from the early Church concerning these 
claims; for if it can be established that no position 
of “supremacy” involving universal jurisdiction was 
granted by our Lord to 8S. Peter, and no such position 
conceded to the bishops of Rome in primitive times, 
then it would seem to follow that the assertion of the 
Papal claims in later days was an unwarrantable usurpa- 
tion, and that the Church of England was perfectly 
justified in the formal repudiation of them which it 
made in the sixteenth century.’ 

(a) The Scriptural grounds on which the Papal claims 
are based. 

Three passages of the New Testament are quoted by 


1 See Dixon’s History of the Church of England, vol. i. pp. 227, 238. 

2The decree of the Vatican Council (1870), ‘‘ Pastor Alternus,” is so 
drawn as really to put out of court any appeal to theories of ‘‘develop- 
ment” in connection with the Roman claims, for it boldly asserts that 
the tradition received a jfidei Christiane exordio attests (1) the right ot 
the bishop of Rome to a universal jurisdiction, plenary, supreme, ordi- 
nary, and immediate ; and (2) his infallibility when defining ea cathedra 
a doctrine on faith and conduct as to be held by the Church universal. 
Cf. Bright’s Roman See in the Karly Church, p. 2. 
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modern Papalists—(1) the promise to 8. Peter in 
S Matthew xvi.; (2) our Lord’s words to him in §. Luke 
xxii. 32 ; and (3) the threefold commission in 8. John xxi. 
Of these the first is far the most important. 

“T say unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church; and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” 

In considering this passage, it should be noticed that 
the words concerning “binding” and “loosing,” here 
addressed to 8. Peter, are afterwards spoken to the 
Apostles generally (c. xvii. 18). Consequently what- 
ever power was conferred by them upon 8. Peter was 
afterwards granted equally to the others. But the 
earlier part of the promise refers to S. Peter alone. 
Admitting, however, for the sake of argument that the 
“rock” is Peter himself, yet it still remains that the 
promise appears to be a strictly personal one. There is 
no indication whatever in it of any headship capable of 
transmission to a series of successors in his see. It is 
far more natural to take the words as referring by 
anticipation to the historical position taken by 8. Peter 
in the foundation of the Church, and to see its fulfilment 
in the early chapters of the Acts, where S. Peter takes 
the lead throughout, but nowhere claims for himself 
any powers not enjoyed by the other Apostles, nor acts 
apart from them. In order to establish the Roman 
interpretation of the passage, which is certainly not 
suggested by its terms, it would be necessary to show 
that from the very first there had existed a strong tradi- 
tion in the Church thus interpreting it, and referring 
to it as establishing the Papal claims to headship. But 
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this is absolutely wanting. And if this passage breaks 
down it will scarcely be contended that anything can 
be proved in favour of the Papacy from S. Luke xxii. 32, 
or from 8. John xxi. The former of these (“I have 
made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not; and 
do thou, when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy 
brethren”) is apparently never applied in favour of the 
Papal claims before the seventh century ;? and when the 
threefold denial of S. Peter is remembered, the threefold 
commission of S. John xxi. (“Feed My lambs . . . Feed 
My sheep .. . Feed My sheep”) becomes at once his 
natural restoration to his office, and cannot be regarded 
as investing him with any position of superiority to the 
other Apostles.* But if the appeal is made to Scripture, 
we must not be content with the consideration of these 
three passages alone. There are other passages besides 
these which really bear on the question of the Papal 
claims, for the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
show us the real position historically occupied by the 
Apostle, and make it clear it was very far from being 
one of “headship” in the sense of authority over the 
whole Church. Certainly in the early chapters of the 
Acts 8. Peter takes the lead in action. But to take the 
lead in action is one thing; to claim to be supreme head 
is quite another. And against the notion that his posi- 
tion was one of such authority must be set such facts as 
these. His conduct is called in question by others, and 
he vindicates it before the Church (Acts xi. 1-4). 6. 
Paul on one occasion does not hesitate to “resist him to 
the face, because he stood condemned” (Gal. ii. 11). He 
is “sent” together with John by the Apostles to Samaria 


1See Salmon’s Jnfallibility of the Church, p. 327 seq., where the 
passage is fully considered; and cf, Lightfoot’s S. Clement of Rome, 
vol. ii. p, 481 seg. 

2 Salmon, op. cit. p. 336. 5 Ib, p. 389, 
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(Acts viii. 14). At the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.) 
he is not even president: this position being occupied by 
S. James, who sums up the debate and gives his decision 
(S10 éy® Kpivw, ver. 19). This of itself seems conclusive, 
for it is inconceivable that if our Lord had invested S. 
Peter with any such authority as that now claimed by 
the Pope as his successor, any but he could have presided 
on such an occasion. We may, then, safely say that, 
while a primacy of repute and honour may be rightly 
conceded to 8. Peter among the Twelve, there is nota 
shred of evidence in the New Testament that he was 
ever more than primus inter pares, or that even this 
primacy was capable of being transmitted to others.? 

(6) The evidence of the early Church concerning the 
Papal claims.—Let it be admitted that the evidence for 
S. Peter’s visit to Rome, and for regarding him as co- 
founder with S. Paul of the Church there, is sufficient ; 
and that the succession of bishops in that see may be 
traced back to him. Yet it does not follow that S. Peter 
was ever “bishop” of Rome in the modern sense, any 
more than S. Paul was “bishop” of the various Churches 
which he founded, or, indeed, of Rome itself. But even 
if his Episcopate could be proved, we should still be 


1 The position of S. Peter’s name as standing first in all the lists of the 
Apostles given in the New Testament, together with the fact that in the 
list in the Gospel according to S. Matthew the word mpdros is attached to 
it (c. x. 2), would seem to point to something like a primacy belonging to 
him. But primacy is not supremacy. 

2 It must be remembered that we have S. Peter’s own Epistles, as well 
as the accounts of his proceedings and speeches in the Acts; anditisa 
simple fact that nowhere does he give ‘‘ the faintest hint of any conscious- 
ness of such office as Papalism assigns to him, This is not a mere argu- 
ment ex stlentio; if S. Peter had been, by Christ’s commission, His 
unique Vicar, the monarch and oracle of the growing Church, a polity so 
simple and intelligible must have found expression in Apostolic writings, 
and could not have been ignored by the ‘ Vicar’ himself.”—Bright’s 
Roman See in the Early Church, p. 8. 
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justified in asking for evidence that subsequent bishops 
inherited from him a position of headship involving 
universal jurisdiction. And this is just what is not 
forthcoming. While in later times there is abundant 
evidence of lofty claims made by the Popes, and (some- 
times) admitted by others, in the earlier centuries such 
language is markedly absent. Attention has recently 
been drawn to this part of our subject, and the question 
has been investigated afresh with the greatest care, with 
the result that it has been conclusively shown, in Dr. 
Bright’s Roman See in the Early Church, and in the Rev. 
F. W. Puller’s Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, that 
during the early centuries nothing whatever was known 
of the claims made for the Papacy in later times. From 
the first the Roman Church was invested with a position 
of great importance in Christendom. Rome was the 
capital of the world. It was the meeting place for Chris- 
tians of different nationalities. To it, as to a natural 
centre, men gravitated from all countries... And thus 
its bishop came to occupy a position of ever-increasing 
importance. But history shows us quite clearly that in 


1Something of this kind is evidently intended by Ireneus in the 
famous passage in his works (unfortunately only existing in the Latin 
translation). ‘Ad hane enim ecclesiam propter potentiorem (v.1. 
potiorem) principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoe est 
eos qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab his qui sunt undique con- 
servata est ea que est ab apostolis traditio” (III. iii.). Irenaeus does not 
mean that every Church “‘must” as a matter of duty ‘‘agree with” the 
Roman Church on account of its ‘‘ potentior principalitas ” ; but that the 
faithful from all parts ‘‘are sure to” (necesse est, it is a matter of course) 
‘‘eome together” there. ‘‘It is inevitable, S. Ireneus means, that 
Christians from all other parts of the empire should, from time to time, 
for various reasons, visit the Church in the great centre of the empire: 
this is a process which is always going on, which cannot but go on” 
(Bright, Roman Sce, p. 82). The ‘‘ superior pre-eminence ” belongs, it 
will be noticed, not to the bishop, but to the Church, or possibly to the 
city. See Salmon’s Infallibility of the Church, p. 375 seq. (ce. xx.), and 
Puller’s Primitive Saints, p. 19 seg. (ed. 3), and cf, Bright, as above, 
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the second century it was the Church, not the bishop, to 
which a kind of primacy was given. The Papal theory 
inverts this, and makes the importance of the Church 
depend upon that of the bishop.'. It is only towards the 
close of the second century that for the first time we 
meet with an attempt on the part of a bishop of Rome 
to assert his authority outside his own proper sphere.” 
This, however, altogether failed. The action of Victor 
in attempting to procure a general excommunication of 
the Quartodeciman Churches of Asia did not commend 
itself to the other bishops of the West, who (we are told) 
“rather sharply rebuked him,” ? an expression which could 
not by any possibility have been used by the historian had 
the notion of the Papal headship been then in existence. 

In the third century the correspondence of 8. Cyprian 
and the history of the controversies in which he was 
engaged afford us considerable insight into the position 
then occupied by the bishop of Rome. There is no 
question that S. Cyprian regarded the see of Rome as the 
symbol and centre of unity; but his actions,‘ as well as 
his words,> make it clear that in his view “the function 


1 The well-known decree of Constantinople (381), which raised the see 
of that city to the second place in Christendom ‘‘ because it is the new 
Rome,” shows very plainly the origin of the importance of the bishop of 
Rome. The canon was confirmed at Chalcedon (451), when it was laid 
down that the first place belonged to the see of Rome ‘‘ because that is the 
imperial city.” On the protests of the Roman legates, and the refusal of 
Leo 1. to recognise this, see Salmon’s Infallibility, p. 416. 

? The account is given in Eusebius, V. xxiv. xxv. 

> dépovrat 6 Kal ai rovrwv pwval, wAyKTiKwTEpoy KabamToMevwy Tod 
Bixropos, Euseb. J.c. 

4 Mention may be made of (1) his persistent opposition to the Roman 
view of the validity of heretical baptism, and (2) his attitude in regard to 
appeals, as shown in the case of the Spanish bishops, Basilides and 
Martial, where he set aside altogether the judgment of Pope Stephen, 
Hp, \xvii. 

° For Cyprian’s view of S, Peter’s position reference should be made 
to Hpp, xxxiii., xlv. 1, xlviii, 3, lix, 14, lxx. 38, Ixxiii. 7; and De 
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of the Roman see in relation to unity was ideal and 
typical; it carried with it no jurisdiction, no right to 
dictate.” 1 

During the early years of the fourth century the 
history of the Donatist schism supplies an incidental 
witness that Rome was not the final authority, for, after 
the question had been referred by the emperor to 
Melchiades, bishop of Rome, with a few others, the 
decision of the Council held by him was reviewed by a 
larger Council held at Arles, in order that a more 
authoritative settlement of the question might be 
arrived at.? 

Not until we come to the Council of Sardica, in 
343, do we find any legal rights beyond those of other 
bishops granted to the bishops of Rome; and even then 
the right of hearing appeals in certain cases was a 
strictly limited one, and was granted by the Council as 
a new thing, as a matter of ecclesiastical order, and 
not based on any Divine right or inherent authority of 
the see of Rome.*® In after years the canon was 
frequently, though wrongly, appealed to as “ Nicene,” * 
and the confusion was undoubtedly advantageous to the 
interests of Rome. To this canon may be traced the 
beginning of whatever legal rights of jurisdiction over 
other Churches were afterwards acquired by the see of 


Unit. iv. Cf. Bright’s Roman See, p. 389 seq.; and for the famous inter- 
polation in the last of these passages see The Pope and the Council, by 
“Janus,” p. 127. 

1 Robertson in Church Historical Society Lectures, vol. ii. p. 230. 

2 «On papal principles [the Emperor] ought, of course, to have upheld, 
as by Divine right final, a judgment affirmed by the Roman see. But 
nothing of the kind occurred to him, or to any one else at the time.” 
—Bright, p. 63, where see the whole account of the incident. 

® The canon in question (Canon iii.) may be seen in Hefele, Cowncids, 
vol. ii. p. 112 ; and on it see Bright, p. 85 seg., and Puller, p. 140 seg. (ed. 3). 

4 They were so quoted by Zosimus in the case of Apiarius (Bright, 
p- 136), as also by Leo 1. and others. 
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Rome. In earlier days, while there is ample evidence 
of the importance of the Church, and of the growing 
influence of the bishop, it is only moral influence, and 
not legal right of jurisdiction, that can be found. Into 
the history of the extension of the legal jurisdiction, 
and the growth of the temporal power (resting largely 
on forgeries'), there is no necessity to enter here. In 
what has been already said it has been sufficiently 
indicated how there is a complete lack of evidence in 
the early centuries for the claims subsequently made, 
and how the power was a matter of gradual growth. 
The barest outline of the argument has been all that 
space permitted. Details must be sought in the able 
works referred to in the text and the footnotes. 


Ill. The Lawfulness of Capital Punishment. 


The laws of the realm may punish Christian 
men with death, for heinous and grievous 
offences. 

This subject admits of the briefest treatment. No 
question can be raised as to the lawfulness of capital 
punishment under the Old Covenant. Not only was 
it expressly commanded in various cases under the 
Mosaic law: but even before the law was given, it was 
laid down by Divine command that “whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed” (Gen. 
ix. 6). The New Testament nowhere contains an 
express reversal of this rule. Consequently it can 
scarcely be maintained that capital punishment is 
forbidden by the law of God: and no more than this 
is required. All that the Article asserts is that “the 
laws of the realm may punish Christian men with 


On the ‘‘false decretals” and the ‘‘ donation of Constantine,” see 
The Pope and the Council, pp. 94 and 131, 
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death” in certain cases. Into the question whether 
capital punishment is advisable or not there is no need 
to enter. That is a matter on which opinions may 
differ, and with which we are not here concerned, for 
subscription to this statement of the Article will 
remain unaffected, however it be decided. 


IV. The Lawfulness of War. 


It is lawful for Christian men, at the com- 
mand of the Magistrate, to wear weapons and 
serve in the wars (justa bella administrare). Once 
more brevity must be studied, although the question 
now before us is involved in much greater perplexity 
than that which has just been considered. All that can 
here be said is this. Christianity accepted society and 
social institutions as it found them; but laid down 
principles which were intended gradually to alter and 
abolish what was wrong in them. So slavery was 
accepted by the gospel. ‘There is not one word in the 
New Testament which directly condemns it. But the 
principle of brotherhood was proclaimed, and this has 
so wrought in the hearts of men that it has at length 
brought about the abolition of slavery in Christian 
communities. In the same way Christianity accepted 
war. Our Lord and His Apostles never urged soldiers 
to give up their calling.’ But it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that the principles which are laid down in 
the gospel ought, if they had honestly been applied on 
a wide scale, to have led long ago to the disuse of war, 
at least between Christian nations. What is required 
is that the principles of Christianity should so leaven 
society that war should become an impossibility. But 


1 See also the directions of the Baptist to the ‘‘men on the march” 
who asked him what they should do, in S. Luke iii, 14. 
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until this happy result is brought about, in the face of 
the absence of any directions in the New Testament to 
soldiers requiring them to forsake their calling, it can 
scarcely be maintained that it is not “lawful for 
Christian men to wear weapons and serve in the 
wars.” It may be added that the numerous allusions 
to the military life as affording instructive lessons and 
analogies to the life of the Christian, appear not only to 
be based on the supposition that the life thus referred 
to is in itself a lawful one, but also to indicate that it is 
especially favourable to the development of certain very 
essential moral qualities.! 


1 Reference should be made to the masterly sermon on ‘‘ War” in 
Mozley’s University Sermons, No. V., as well as to the late Aubrey Moore’s 
paper on the same subject in the Zeport of the Portsmouth Church 
Congress. 


ARTICLE 


De illicita bonorum Communica- 

tione. 

Facultates et bona Christianorum 
non sunt communia quoad jus et 
possessionem, ut quidam Ana- 
baptist falso jactant. Debet 
tamen quisque de his que possidet, 
pro facultatum ratione, pauperibus 
eleemosynas benigne distribuere. 


AX VELT 


Of Christian men’s goods which 
are not common. 


The riches and goods of Christians 
are not common, as touching the 
right, title, and possession of the 
same, as certain Anabaptists do 
falsely boast. Notwithstanding 
every man ought of such things 
as he possesseth, liberally to give 


alms to the poor, according to his 
ability. 


THERE has been no alteration whatever in this Article 
(except in the form of the title!) since it was first 
drawn up in 1553. The error of the Anabaptists 
condemned in it is described more fully in the Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiastiearum, from which we learn that the 
opinion of the community of goods was in some cases 
pushed to such an extent that it was made to include 


and justify a community of wives.” 

1 Christianorum bona non sunt communia. Christian men’s goods are 
not common. 1553 and 1563. 

2 De Heres. ec. 14: *‘ De communitate bonorwm et wxorum, Excludatur 
etiam ab eisdem Anabaptistis inducta bonorum et possessionum com- 
munitas, quam tantopere urgent, ut nemini quicquam relinquant 
proprium et suum. In quo mirabiliter loquuntur, cum furta prohiberi 
divina Scriptura cernant, et eleemosynas in utroque Testamento laudari 
videant, quas ex propriis facultatibus nostris elargimur; quorum sane 
neutrum consistere posset, nisi Christianis proprietas bonorum et 
possessionum suarum relinqueretur. Hmergunt etiam ex Anabaptistarum 
lacunis quidam Nicolaite, inquinatissimi sane homiines, qui foeminarum, 
imo et uxorum disputant usum per omnes promiscue pervagari debere, 
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The two subjects of which the Article speaks are 
these— 

1. The community of goods. 

2. The duty of almsgiving. 


I. The Commumty of Goods. 


The riches and goods of Christians are not 
common, as touching the right, title, and pos- 
session of the same, as certain Anabaptists do 
falsely boast. 

The notion of the Anabaptists here condemned 
probably originated in a misunderstanding of S. Luke’s 
words in the Acts of the Apostles. Two passages have 
often been cited in proof of the assertion that Com- 
munism proper was the system that originally prevailed 
in the Apostolic Church, and from them it has been 
concluded that the same system ought to be practised now, 
and that consequently the possession of private property 
by individuals is contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 

The passages in question are the following :— 

Acts ii. 44, 45: “ All that believed were together, and 
had all things common; and they sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all, according as any man 
had need.” 

C. iv. 82: “And the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and soul; and not one of them said 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own ; but they had all things common ” (7v a’rots dtravta 
Kowa). 


Que foeda illorum et conscelerata libido primum pietati contraria est et 
sacris literis, deinde cum universa civili honestate, et naturali illa 
incorruptaque in mentibus nostris accensa luce vehementur pugnat.” 
Cf. also the quotations given above on p, 761; and see Hermann’s Con- 
sultation (Eng. tr.), fol, ex. 
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These passages, however, do not stand alone; and a 
careful consideration of the whole account given by S. 
Luke of the early Church in Jerusalem, shows conclus- 
ively that what he is here describing is not so much an 
institution as a temper and spirit. Most certainly the 
rights of private property were not superseded. Mary 
the mother of John Mark still retained her own 
house (Acts xii. 12); while the words of 8S. Peter to 
Ananias prove that no necessity was laid upon him to 
sell his property, “ Whilst it remained, did it not remain 
thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in thy 
power?” Moreover, as will be shown below, there 
are various injunctions to liberality in almsgiving in 
the Apostolic Epistles which are incompatible with 
Communism, for where a strict system of this kind is 
practised, and the rights of property are superseded, 
personal almsgiving becomes an impossibility. There are 
no “rich” to be charged to be “ready to give and glad 
to distribute.” 

It may be added, that while there there is no trace 
elsewhere of any system of Communism adopted by the 
Church, yet expressions are used by later writers! which 
afford striking parallels to those employed by S. Luke, 
and show us that no violence is done to his words if they 
are understood of the eager, enthusiastic spirit of love 
which so prevailed among the early Christians as to lead 
them to regard whatever they possessed as at the disposal 

1 Thus in the Acvdaxyh Trav dddexa darooré\wy we read: ‘‘If thou have in 
thine hands, thou shalt give for ransom of thy sins. Thou shalt not 
hesitate to give, neither shalt thou grudge when thou givest: for thou 
shalt know who is the recompenser of the reward. Thou shalt not turn 
aside from him that needeth, but shalt share all things with thy brother, 
and shalt not suy that they are thine own ; for if ye are fellow-sharers in 
that which is imperishable, how much more in the things that are perish- 
able,” c. iv. Tertullian also writes as follows: ‘‘One in mind and soul, 


we do not hesitate to share our earthly goods with one another. Add 
things wre common among us, but our wives,” Apol. Xxxix. 
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of their brethren; and not of any formal or systematic 
plan of Communism. 


Il. The Duty of Almsgiving. 


Every man ought of such things as he pos- 
sesseth, liberally to give alms to the poor, 
according to his ability. 

That almsgiving is a Christian duty scarcely needs 
formal proof. It is sufficient to refer to— 

(1) Our Lord’s words in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He does not command it, but rather takes for 
granted that His followers will practise it, and gives 
directions concerning the manner of doing it, as He does 
also with regard to the two other duties of prayer 
and fasting (S. Matthew vi. 1 seg.; ef. also S. Luke 
xii. 33). 

(2) The directions concerning it in the Apostolic 
Epistles, eg. “ Charge them that are rich in this present 
world . . . that they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, that they be ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate; laying up in store for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on the life which is life indeed,” 1 Tim. 
vi. 17-19. 


10On the position of some modern Communists, who affirm that Com- 
munism was the natural outcome of the Law of Equality implied in 
Christ’s teaching, and maintain that ‘‘Jesus Christ Himself not only 
proclaimed, preached, and prescribed Communism as a consequence of 
fraternity, but practised it with His Apostles” (Cabet, Voyage en Icarie, 
). 567); see Kaufmann’s Socialism and Communism, c. i. ; and on the 
relation between Religion and Socialism, see Flint’s Socialism, ce. xi. 

*The Second Book of the Homilies contains a plain Homily on aS 
subject of “almsdeeds and mercifulness towards the poor and needy,” 
which the Scriptural directions on the subject from the Old Testament 
(including the Apocrypha), as well as from the New, are collected to- 
gether, p. 406 (S.P.C.K.). 
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“To do good and to communicate forget not: 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased,” Heb. 
xi. 16. 

Ciraise noms sat, £3 <1 Cor, evi 2; 2 Cor. ax, <7; 
1 John iii, 17, et. 
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De jurejwrando. 


Quemadmodum juramentum va- 
num et temerarium a Domino nostro 
Jesu Christo, et Apostolo ejus Jacobo 
Christianis hominibus interdictum 
esse fatemur: ita Christianam reli- 
gionem minime prohibere censemus, 
quin jubente Magistratu, in causa 
fidei et charitatis, jurare liceat, 
modo id fiat juxta Prophete doc- 
trinam, in justitia, in judicio, et 
veritate, 


Of a Christian man’s oath. 


As we confess that vain and rash 
swearing is forbidden Christian 
men by our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
James His Apostle: so we judge 
that Christian religion doth not 
prohibit, but a man may swear 
when the Magistrate requireth, in 
a cause of faith and charity, so it 
be done according to the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgment, and 
truth. 


LiKE the one just considered, this Article, which has 
remained without change since 1553, is aimed against a 
tenet of the Anabaptists, which is also condemned in the 
Reformatio Legum LEcclesiasticarum. 

“Preterea nec juramentorum Anabaptistz legitimum 
relinquunt usum, in quo contra Scripturarum sententiam 
et veteris Testamenti patrum exempla, Pauli etiam apos- 
toli, imo Christi, imo Dei Patris procedunt; quorum 
juramenta spe sunt in sacris literis repetita,” etc.' 

There are two passages of the New Testament which 
have appeared to others besides the Anabaptists to 
forbid the taking of an oath in any case.” They are (a) 
our Lord’s teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
(d) the very similar words of 5. James. 

1 De Heres. c. 15. De juramentis et participatione dominice Canc, 
and cf, the quotations given above under Art. XXXVII. p, 761. 
2 Not only the Quakers of later days, but some among the Christian 


Fathers took this view. 
788 
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(a) S. Matt. v. 33-37: “Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but I 
say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, 
for it is the throne of God; nor by the earth, for it 
is the footstool of His feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great king. Neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head, for thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; 
and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one.” 

(6) S. James v. 12: “ Above all things, my brethren, 
swear not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath; but let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay (or, ‘let yours be the yea, yea, and the nay, 
nay, R.V. marg.); that ye fall not under judgment.” 

These are evidently the passages to which the Article 
alludes, when it says that we confess that vain and 
rash swearing is forbidden Christian men by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and James His Apostle. 
And it is tolerably clear that in neither passage is the 
formal tendering of oaths in a law court under considera- 
tion. Such a solemn act is referred to in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in terms which conclusively indicate that 
the writer of the Epistle saw nothing wrong in it. “Men 
swear by the greater: and in every dispute of theirs the 
oath is final for confirmation ” (Heb. vi. 16). So S. Paul, 
several times in the course of his Epistles, makes a solemn 
appeal to God, which is a form of oath (2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 
10,0 1,.xi. /195) Gals i 20soPhilod 8), and mone 
instance uses the expression v7 Tv vueTépay Kavynow, 
1 Cor. xv. 31. And there are references to God as 
swearing by Himself, which it would be difficult to recon- 
cile with the idea that there is anything essentially 
wrong in a solemn asseveration or oath, in order to gain 
credence for a statement (Heb. iii. 11, vi 16,17). But, 


Ce 
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further, what seems quite decisive is the fact that when 
our Lord was solemnly adjured by the high priest, ie. 
put on His oath, He did not refuse to answer. See S. 
Matt. xxvi. 62-64, “ And the high priest stood up, and 
said unto Him, Answerest Thou nothing? What is it 
which these witness against Thee? But Jesus held His 
peace. And the high priest said unto Him, I adjure 
Thee by the living God (é£opkitm ce xata& Tot Oeod tod 
€ovros) that Thou tell us whether Thou be the Christ, 
the Son of God? Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said: 
nevertheless I say unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven.” In this case, as in 
others, our Lord’s actions form the best commentary 
upon the meaning of His words, and prove decisively 
that the reference in the Sermon on the Mount is, as the 
Article takes it, to “vain and rash swearing.” 5S. James’ 
words are apparently directly founded on our Lord’s, 
and there is nothing in them to lead us to think that he 
is contemplating anything more than ordinary conversa- 
tion and the use of oaths in it. We conclude, therefore, 
that there is nothing in Holy Scripture which need raise 
any scruple in the minds of Christians as to the lawful- 
ness of acquiescing when solemnly put upon their oath. 
Whether the use of oaths by the Legislature is advisable 
is another matter, on which we are not called upon to 
offer an opinion. Aman may regret the custom, and feel 
that it brings with it grave dangers of the profanation 
of sacred things, and encourages the false idea of a double 
standard of truthfulness, and yet hold that Christian 
religion doth not prohibit, but that a man may 
swear when the magistrate requireth, in a cause 
of faith and charity, so it be done according to 


‘This is made very plain if the margin | rendering of the Revised 
Version be adopted. 
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the prophet’s teaching, in justice, judgment, 
and truth. The “prophet,” whose “teaching” is here 
referred to, is the prophet Jeremiah, who says (iv. 2), 
“Thou shalt swear, As the Lord liveth, in truth, in 
judgment, and in righteousness”;! and if judicial oaths 
are permissible at all, it can only be on these conditions. 


1“Kt jurabis: Vivit Dominus in veritate, et in judicio, et in jus- 
titia” (Vulgate). The passage is quoted in the Homily ‘‘ Against 
Swearing and Perjury” (p. 73, S.P.C.K.), where the whole question of 
the lawfulness of oaths is also argued. 
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AACHEN, Council of, 222. 

Abbot, Archbishop, 48. 

Abelard, 111. 

Addis and Arnold, 472, 553, 659. 

Admonition to Parliament, 53, 458, 
747. 

Adoration, Eucharistic, 667. 

A Lasco, John, 28, 643. 

Albertus Magnus, 149, 435, 692. 

Alexander, Archbishop, 591. 

Alexander of Hales, 435. 

Alexandria, Church of, 507. 

Alexandria, Council of, 109. 

Alley, Bishop, on the descent into 
hell, 160 ; on the Old Testament, 
281. 

Almsgiving, teaching of Scripture 
on, 786. 

Ambrose, 219, 314, 360, 426. 

Amphilochius, 249, 265. 

Anabaptists, 22, 24, 125, 282, 358, 
386, 398, 441, 455, 574, 588, 616, 
760, 783, 788. 

Aneyra, Council of, 700, 711. 

Andrewes, Bishop, 47, 554, 660, 
663. 

Anselm, 155, 701. 

Antioch, Church of, 507; Council 
of, 769. 

Apiarius, the case of, 779. 

Apocrypha, 274; Jerome on, 276; 
Hooker on, 278. 

Apollinaris, heresy of, 135. 

Apostles’ Creed, history of, 305; 
origin of name, 313; text of, 
315. : 

Apostolical succession, 577, 740. 

Apostolice Cure, the Papal Bull, 
ZO2 

Aquinas, 171, 406, 435, 560, 598, 
609, 670, 678. 





Aristides, 140, 299. 

Arminianism, 470. 

Arnold, T., 490. 

Artemon, heresy of, 105. 

Arundel, Archbishop, Constitutions 
of, 561. 

Ascension of Christ, 189. 

Assembly of Divines, 370, 376. 

Athanasian Creed, not the work of 
Athanasius, 329; a Latin Creed, 
329 ; origin of name, 330; con- 
troversy on date, 331; internal 
evidence of date, 332; external 
evidence, 833; MSS. of, 336; 
contained in early collections of 
canons, 338; commentaries on, 
339; used by early writers, 340 ; 
probable date of, 343; use made 
of, by the Church of England, 
344 ; contents of, 345 ; objections 
to, 346 ; mistranslations in, 347: 
text of, 353. 

Athanasius, use of  Hypostasis, 
107; on the Monarchia, 116; 
on Homoousios, 126; on Sabell- 
ianism, 206; on the sufficiency 
of Seripture, 242 ; on the Canon 
of Scripture, 256; on blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, 446; on 
the powers of the Church, 521; 
on Councils, 534. 

Athenagoras, 105, 205. 

Atonement, doctrine of, 150; 
theories of, 154; reveals the 
Father's love, 154; a mystery, 
157; complete and __ suflicient, 
688. Cf. 439. 

Augsburg, Confession of, 
Jession. 

Augustine, on the Trinity, 101, 
J11, 112; on eternal generation, 


See Con- 
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123; on the divinity of Christ, 
1293 on the descent into hell, 
167, 171; on the presence of 
Christ as man, 196; on the 
Macedonians, 208; on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, 219 ; 
on the sufficiency of Scripture, 
242; on the Canon of Scripture, 
250, 256; on the Creed, 300; 
coincidences with the Athanasian 
Creed, 332, 345 ; on original sin, 
360, 871; on grace, 383; on 
justification, 393 ; on good works, 
410; on works before justifica- 


tion, 423; on predestination, 
478; on ceremonies, 517; on 
purgatory, 545; on miracles, 
558; on invocation of saints, 


566; on sacraments, 596; on the 
Eucharist, 671. 
Augustine of Canterbury, 518. 
Autun, Council of, 333. 


BANoROFT, Bishop, 482. 

Baptism, effect of, in removing orig- 
inal sin, 373 ; lay, 505 ; Zwinglian 
and Anabaptist teaching on, 621 ; 
teaching of the Church on, 623 ; 
blessings of, 623; relation to 
confirmation, 630; of infants, 
Scriptural arguments for, 635; 
patristic evidence for, 637. See 
also Regeneration. 

Barlow, Bishop, consecration 
751. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, 270. 

Basil, 206, 565, 566. 

Baxter, R., 56. 

Bede, 171. 

Bellarmine, 549, 613. 

Bengel, 115, 147. 

Beringar, 650. 

Bigg, C., 108. 

Blackburne, Archdeacon, 63. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
447, 

Bona, Cardinal, 677. 

Bonaventura, 435, 567. 

Boniface vil., 432. 

Boxley, Rood of, 561. 

Braga, Council of, 713. 

Bramhall, Archbishop, 660, 746. 

Bright, W., 507, 690, 773, 776. 

Brightman, I. E., 694, 755. 
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144, 172, 242, 244, 330, 465, 607, 
632, 660. 

Bull, Bishop, 365, 418, 416. 

Burke, Edmund, 63. 

Burnet, Bishop, 18, 47, 660. 

Butler, Bishop, on the Atonement, 
157. 


CmsanEA, Baptismal Creed of, 316. 
Ceesarius of Arles, 309, 342. 
Cajetan, Cardinal, 572. 

Calvin, 385, 446, 474, 590. 

Canon of Scripture, meaning of the 
term, 248; method of determin- 
ing, 250; difference between 
England and Rome on, 252; 
evidence on which the Canon of 
the New Testament rests, 261. 

Capital punishment, 780. 

Carthage, Council of, 257, 699. 

Cassian, 304. 

Celibacy of the clergy, history of, 
696. 

Ceremonial Law of Moses not bind- 
ing on Christians, 294. 

Cerinthus, 711. 

Chalcedon, Council of, 533. 

Charisius of Philadelphia, 225. 

Charlemagne, 221, 313, 337. 

Charles the Bald, 337. 

Cheke, Sir J., 18, 19, 654. 

Chrysostom, 192, 214, 471. 

Church, use of the word in Serip- 
ture, 497; the visible, 498; 
invisible, meaning of phrase, 499 ; 
Seripture proof of visibility of, 
500; notes of, 502; legislative 
power of, 514 ; judicial power of, 
520; a witness and keeper of 
Scripture, 526; particular or 
national, 717. 

Church authority, in relation to 
private judgment, 525. 

Church, Dean, 371. 

Clarke, Dr. 8., 111. 

Clement of Alexandria, 171, 248, 
275, 366, 471, 544, 698, 741. 

Clement of Rome, 104, 205, 248, 
270, 467, 578, 739. 

Clermont, Council of, 430, 678. 

Clovesho, Council of, 567. 

Communicatio idiomatum, 138. 

Communion of Saints, 311. 

Community of goods, 784. 


Browne, Bishop H., on the Articles,' Concomitance, doctrine of, 683. 
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Concupiscenee, 375, 377. 

Confessto Basiliensis, 9. 

Confessio Belgica, 10. 

Confessio Gallicana, 10, 376. 

Confessio Helvetica, 10, 369. 

Confession of Augsburg, 8, 90, 120, 
198, 232, 358, 388, 445, 493, 573, 
587, 592, 616, 642, 680, 692, 
761. 

Confession of Wiirtemberg, 9, 120, 
198, 232, 378, 388, 410, 513, 
587. 

Confirmation, 604, 630. 

Constance, Council of, 431, 679. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 559. 

Constantinople, first Council of, 
215, 533; second Council of, 
533 3 third Council of, 538; 
seventh Council of, 559; eighth 
Council of, 559. 

Constantinople, Creed of, 324. 

Convocation, were the Forty-Two 
Articles submitted to it? 15. 

Corpus Christi, Festival of, 666. 

Cosin, Bishop, 49. 

Councils. See General Councils. 

Counsels and precepts, 437. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, prepares the 
Forty-Two Articles, 12; his ac- 
counts of the title to them, 17 ; 
on the Eucharist, 642-674; his 


marriage, 702; on the Royal 
Supremacy, 769. See also 5, 7, 
28, 258. 


Creeds, origin of, 297 ; indications 
of, in New Testament, 297 ; early 
forms of, 298 ; interrogative forms 
of, 800; introduced into the 
liturgy, 800; used as tests of 
orthodoxy, 301; difference be- 
tween Hastern and Western, 302. 

Creighton, Bishop, 485, 556. 

Cup, denial of, to the laity, 506 ; 
condemned by early writers, 677 ; 
gradual growth of the practice, 
679 ; rejected by the Church of 
England, 680; grounds of the 
rejection, 681. 

Curteis, Canon, 68. 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, 105, 
307, 360, 427, 453, 555, 595, 639, 
Abe 778. 

Cyprian, Bishop of Toulon, 309. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 216. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, catechetical 
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lectures of, 207, 800; on the 
Canon, 255, 265; on the term 
Apocryphal, 276; creed of, 321; 
on the administration of the 
Eucharist, 677. 

Cyril Lucar, Confession of, 259 


Dag, R. W., 147, 148. 

Decentius of Eugubium, 606. 

Deity, properties of, 139. 

Denebert, Bishop, 341. 

Denny and Lacey, 749. 

Descent into hell, change in the 
Article on, 160. See also Held, 
descent into. 

Diaconate, origin of, 733. 

Diatessaron of Tatian, 269. 

Diocesan System, origin of, 738. 

Diogenes of Cyzicus, 322. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 107. 

Dionysius of Rome, 107. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 597. 

Divinity of the Son, proved from 
Scripture, 127; of the Spirit, 199. 

Dixon, Canon R. W., 3, 5, 12, 13, 
14, 17, 29, 561. 

Docetism, 145. 

Donatism, 779. 

Double procession, the doctrine of, 
211 ; objections to, 224. 

Driver, Dr., 164, 286, 291, 292. 


ELECTION, 466 seq. 

Elvira, Council of, 558, 698. 

Enoch, Book of, 164, 287. 

Ephesus, seventh canon of the 
Council of, 225; ratifies the 
Creed of Nicza, 824. Cf. 530, 
523. 

Ephraem the Syrian, 565. 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, on 
Montanism, 205 ; creeds given by, 
319. Cf. 208, 215, 324, 557. 

Episcopacy, history of, 731 ; how far 
necessary, 744. 

Episcopal succession, Church of 
See as Roman objections to, 

48, 

Erasmus, 568. 

Estcourt, 750. 

Eternal generation of the Son, 123. 

Eucharist, changes in the Article 
on, 644; teaching on, 647; adop- 
tion of, 667; elevation of, 666; 
reservation of, 666, 
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Eusebius of Caesarea on the Canon 
of the New Testament, 266; on 
the Creed of Nica, 316. 

Eutyches, heresy of, 136. 

Excommunication, Jewish, 706; 
Christian, 707; Scriptural grounds 
of, 708; history of, 710; canons 
concerning, 713. 

Extreme Unction, 605. 


Fairu, use of the word in Scripture, 
399 ; why the instrument of justi- 
fication, 404. See also Justifica- 
tion. 

Fall, the, effect of, 367 ; Scripture 
proof of, 370. 

Farrar, Dean, 457. 

Fides infirmis and formata, 406. 

Field, Dean, 570. 

Flesh and bones, meaning of the 
term, 188. 

Florence, Council of, 547, 598. 

Forbes, Bishop A., 481, 591. 

Forbes, Bishop W., 422, 568, 572. 

Formula Concordiz, 369. 

Fortunatus, commentary of, on the 
Athanasian Creed, 334. 

Forty-Two Articles, history of their 
preparation, 12; had they the 
authority of Convocation, 15 ; 
their substance and object, 20; 
not intended to be a permanent 
test, 25; their sources, 26; how 
far dependent on the Confession 
of Augsburg, 26; their test, 70. 

Francis a Sancta Clara, 440, 617. 

Frankfort, Council of, 222, 560. 

Freeman, Archdeacon, 203. 

Freeman, E. A., 701, 702. 

Freewill, teaching of the Article on, 
379 ; Council of Trent on, 380. 

Fuller, Church History, 15, 750. 

Fust, Sir H. J., 728. 

¥uture life, doctrine of, in the Old 
Testament, 287. 


GALLICAN additions to the creed, 309. 

Gangra, Council of, 698. 

Gardiner, S. R., 48. 

Gascoigne, Liber Veritatwm, 483,702. 

Gelasius, 678. 

General Councils, may not be 
gathered together without the 
consent of princes, 532; may err, 
5384; have erred, 535; their 
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authority, 536 ; recognised by the 
Church of England, 536. 

Generaliter, meaning of the word, 
486. 

Good works, 404; teaching of the 
Article on, 412; follow after 
justification, 413. 

Gore, C., 98, 103, 125, 130, 144, 
473, 659, 732. 

Gottschale, 475. 

Goulburn, Dean, 502, 516, 527. 

Grace, teaching of the Articles on, 
380; teaching of Scripiure on, 
882 ; teaching of the Prayer Book 
on, 382; preventing and co-operat- 
ing, 882 ; de congruo and de con- 
digno, 418. 

Gregory the Great, 518, 547. 

Gregory vit., 701. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 210, 256, 265, 
565, 566. 

Gregory Nyssen, 565. 

Gregory of Bergamo, 597. 

Guest, Bishop, share in the pre- 
paration of the Articles, 30; 
suggests further changes, 45; on 
Article XVII., 487; on Article 
XXVIII., 646, 662; on Article 
XXIX., 45, 669. 


Hanss, 163. See also Hell. 
Hadrian 1., 221, 337. 
Hadrian 11., 337. 

Haimo of Halberstadt, 650. 
Hall, Bishop, 745. 


|Hamant, Matthew, 120, 490. 


Hampton Court Conference, 54, 482. 

Hardwick on the Articles, 19, 25, 
31, 39, 46, 51, 281, 386, 417, 512, 
HVE 

Hatfield, Council of, 220. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, hard passages 
in, 449. 

Hefele, Bishop, 256, 258. 

Hell, meaning of the word, 163. 

Hell, descent into, Scriptural 
grounds of doctrine, 166; object 
of, 169; early belief in, 175; 
history of the Article of the Creed 
on, 177; criticism of Pearson on, 
179. 

Hermann, Archbishop, consultation 
of, 398, 575, 589, 761. 

Hermas, 205, 270. 

Heurtley, Professor, 177, 310, 322. 
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Heylin, 15. 

Hilary of Arles, 332. 

Hilary of Poictiers, 110, 218, 256. 

Hildebert of Tours, 684. 

Hinemar, 650. 

Hippolytus, 108. 

Holy Communion. See Hucharist. 

Holy Ghost, addition of Article on, 
198 ; Divinity of, 199; distinct 
personality of, 201; history of 
the doctrine of, 204; procession 
of, 209; blasphemy against, 446 
seq. 

Holy Scripture, changes in the 
Article on, 231; sufficient for 
salvation, 234; decree of the 
Council of Trent on, 235; the 
Fathers on, 242; the Canon of, 
248. 

Holywood, 749. 

Homilies, History of, 723; authors 
of, 724, 726; nature of assent 
to, 726; on the doctrine of a 
future life, 293; on justification, 
407; on the Church, 494; on 
Councils, 536; on adoration of 
images, 561; on invocation of 
saints, 568; on the sacraments, 
592, 600; on almsgiving, 786 ; 
on oaths, 791. 

Homoousios, meaning of the term, 
125; adopted at Nicea, 125; 
objections to, 126. 

Hooker, R., Heclesiastical Polity of, 
47 ; on the Incarnation, 136, 143; 
on the communicatio idiomatum, 
138 ; on the gift of unction, 142 ; 
on the presence of Christ as man, 
195 ; on the sufliciency of Serip- 
ture, 251 ; on the Apocrypha, 278; 
on preaching, 503 ; on the Church 
of Rome, 509; on the authority 
of the Church, 520; on Baptism, 
624 ; on the Eucharist, 659, 663 ; 
on ceremonies, 720; on the minis- 
try, 745; on the formula of or- 
dination, 747 ; on intention, 756. 

Hooper, Bishop, on the Articles, 
13; on the Anabaptists, 22, 145, 
441, 486, 490 ; on the descent into 
hell, 162; on the Church, 499. 

Horsley, Bishop, 165, 173. 

Hort, F. J. A., on Genesis i.-iii., 
363; on Article XIII., 422; on 
Article XXTII., 553. 
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Humanity of Christ, perfect, 141 ; 
sinless, 442. 

Humphrey, 41, 646. 

ee bie history of the word, 
107. 


Hypostatic union, the, 137. 


ICONOCLASTIC controversy, the, 558. 

Ignatius, 104, 140, 175, 205, 210, 
270, 467, 738. 

Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures, 103. 

Images, adoration of, 557 seq. 

Immaculate conception, the, 440. 

Imparted righteousness, 405. 

Incarnation, doctrine of, 137 sey. 

Indefective grace, 457. 

Indulgences, 426 seq., 554 seg. 

Infert and Inferna, 163. 

Innocent 1., 606, 701. 

Innocent 111., 652. 

Institution of a Christian man, 5, 
372, 508, 599, 609. 

Intention, doctrine of, 755 seg. 

Invocation of saints, the, 564 seq. 

Ireneus, 140, 153, 175, 241, 269, 
275, 298, 308, 470, 557, 638, 
Whites 

Irresistible grace, 477. 


JAMES, on justification, 401 ; bishop 
of Jerusalem, 734. 

Jerome on the word hypostasis, 111 ; 
on the Apocrypha, 232, 256; on 
the term Canonical, 250, 275; on 
the Creed, 307, 314 ; on worship, 
583. 

Jerusalem, Church of, 507. 

Jesus Christ. See Son of God. 

Jewel, Bishop, 44, 195, 764, 766, 
769. 

John vitr., 430, 

Josephus, 253. 

Judgment, the last, 196. 

Julius, Pope, 534. 

Justification, use of the word in 
Scripture, 390 ; meaning of, 392 ; 
distinction from sanctification, 
395; meritorious cause of, 397 ; 
instrument of, 398; by faith 
only, 400 ; works before, 415. 

Justin Martyr, 104, 140, 175, 204, 
269, 271, 299, 470, 687, 677. 


Kaye, Bishop, 246, 470. 
Kirkpatrick, Professor, 289, 
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Kuox, A., 661. 
Knox, John, 14, 730. 


Lacey. See Denny. 

Lambeth Articles, 
475. 

Lanfrane, 701. 

Laodicaea, Council of, 256. 

Laud, Archbishop, advises Charles 
i. to prefix declaration to the 
Articles, 49; on Canon V., 67; 
on Article XX., 5138, 

Leicester, Earl of, 64. 

Leo I., 677. 

Leo I11., 2238. 

Leo the Armenian, 559. 

Liberius, Pope, 526. 

Hidden, Ha P:, (13. 117; 123; 125, 
130, 144, 480. 

Lightfoot, Bishop, 270, 327, 400, 
551, 733. 

Locus penitentioe, 452; vento, 454. 

Logos, doctrine of the, 122. 

Lord’s Supper. See Hucharist. 

Luckock, Dean, 565. 

Lumby, J. R., 335. 

Luther on the Canon of the New 
Testament, 272; on the slavery 
of the will, 385; on justification 
by faith, 401; on good works, 
411; on predestination, 484; on 
the effect of sacraments, 591. 


the, 53, 457, 


Maceponius, heresy of, 207. 

Marcellus of Ancyra, heresy of, 
321; creed of, 306. 

Martensen, Bishop, 191. 

Mason, A. J., 604. 

Masses, the sacrifices of ; meaning 
of the phrase, 691; medievai 
teaching on, 692. 

Matrimony, Holy, 605. 

Maurice, F. D., 292. 

Medd, P. G., 96. 

Mediation of Christ, 152. 

Mcdieval errors condemned in the 
Articles, 21. 

Melancthon, 463, 590. 

Melchiades, 779. 

Melito of Sardis, 255. 

Messianic hope in the Old Testa- 
ment, 285. 

Micronius, Martin, 23, 161, 

Mill, W. H., 246. 

Milligan, Professor, 189. 
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Milman, Dean, 483. 

Ministry, the threefold, 731 seq. 

Moberly, Bishop, 663. 

Moehler, 237. 

Monarchia, doctrine of the, 115. 

omens, Bishop, 48, 49, 570, 
727. 

Montanism, 205, 449. 

Moral law binding on Christians, 
294, 

Mozley, J. B., 352, 478, 671, 693. 

Muratori, 333. 

Power fragment on the Canon, 
267. 


Nac’s Head fable, the, 749. 

Neal, D., 55. 

Necessary doctrine and erudition 
for any Christian man, 5, 880, 
641, 702. 

Neo-Cesarea, Council of, 700, 711. 

Nestorius, heresy of, 136. 

New Testament, Canon of, 261; 
MSS. of, 261; versions of, 263; 
catalogues of, 265; citations of, 
268 ; language of Article VI. on, 
oyfale 

Newdigate, Sir R., 63. 

Newman, J. H., 114, 237, 274. 

Niceea, Council of, 124, 520, 533, 
698. 

Nicea, 
559. 

Nicene Creed, original form of, 316 ; 
enlarged form of, 318; date and 
object of the enlargement, 321 ; 
possibly sanctioned at Constanti- 


Second Council of, 533, 


nople, 3824; not noticed at 
Ephesus, 324; sanctioned at 
Chalcedon, 324; additions at 


Toledo, 215; Latin version of, 
327 ; English translation of, 327. 
Nicholas 1., Pope, 224. 
Nicholas 111., Pope, 228. 
Norris, Archdeacon, 158, 155, 348. 
Novatianism, 449. 


Oarns, Article on, 788; teaching 
of Scripture on, 789. 

Old Testament, Canon of the, 252 ; 
changes in the Article on, 280 ; 
not contrary to the New, 283. 

Ommanney, Preb., 339. 

Opus operatwm, meaning of the 
phrase, 612. 
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Orders, Holy, 605. 

Ordinal, objections of the Puritans 
to, 731 ; objections of the Roman- 
ists to, 748; validity of the 
Anglican, 753. 

Ordination, formula of, 746 ; objec- 
tions of the Puritans to, 747 ; 
objections of the Romanists to, 
753. 

Origen, his use of Ousia and Hy- 
postasis, 107, 108; on eternal 
generation, 123; uses the term 
Homoousios, 126; on 1 Pet. iii. 
18, 171; on the term Canonical, 
249; on the Canon of Scripture, 
255; on predestination, 471; 
wrongly quoted for invocation of 
saints, 564; on worship, 583 ; on 
the baptism of infants, 638. 

Original sin, Article on, 3573; its 
object, 358 ; origin of the phrase, 
360; Scriptural teaching on, 
362. 

Original righteousness, 364 ; teach- 
ing of the Fathers on, 366. 

Ousia, history of the term, 107. 

Oxenham, H. N., 155. 


Patmer, Sir W., 241, 242, 244, 
536. 

Papal claims, growth of, 776. 
Papal jurisdiction, evidence 
Scripture concerning, 773. 

Papias, 269. 

Paradise, 166. 

Pardons. See Jndulgences. 

Parker, Archbishop, prepares the 
Thirty-Eight Articles, 30, 32; 
suggests clause in Art. XXVIII., 
36; change made by him, 120, 
160, 198, 259, 378; on the 
descent into hell, 161; on Art. 
XXIX., 669; consecration of, 
748. 

Particular Redemption, 477, 487. 

Pascal 11., 678. 

Paschasins Radbert, 597, 650. 

Paul of Samosata, 127, 769. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the position of 
the Articles, 39; on the unity of 
God, 91; on the Trinity, 116; 
on the Son of God, 121; on the 
descent into hell, 169, 171, 189 ; 
on the Macedonian heresy, 199 ; 
on the Divinity of the Holy 


of 
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Ghost, 201; on the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, 211. 

Pelagianism, 360. 

Penance, 604. 

Penitential discipline of the Church, 
711. 

Perichoresis, doctrine of the, 117. 

Perpetua, acts of, 543, 

Perrone, 237, 659. 

Person, history of the term, 105; 
explanation of, 112. 

Peter, Gospel of, 176. 

Peter Damien, 652. 

Peter Lombard, 571, 597, 654. 

Philo, 254. 

Philpot, Archdeacon, his explana- 
tion of the title of the Articles, 
17. 

Photius, 224. 

Pirminius on the Creed, 310. 

Pius Iv., Pope, 11, 12. 

Pliny, 594. 

Plumptre, Dean, 171, 180, 436. 

Pneumatomachi, the, 208. 

Polycarp, 270; martyrdom of, 563. 

Praxeas, 106. 

Prayers for the departed not con- 
demned in the Articles, 537. 

Predestination, Article on, 459; 
based on Scripture, 463 ; Ecclesi- 
astical theory of, 465 ; Arminian 
theory of, 470; Roman teaching 
on, 471; Calvinistic theory of, 
474; Augustinian theory of, 477 ; 
how to be understood, 479; 
Scriptural teaching on, 479. 

Presence of Christ as Man, nature 
of the, 193. 

Priesthood, origin of, 733. ; 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
doctrine of the, 209. 

Prophets in the New Testament, 
737. 

Prosper, 475. 

Prynne, W., 49. 

Puller, F. W., 777. 

Purgatory, history of the doctrine 
of, 543; Romish doctrine of, 
548; teaching of the Greek 
Church on, 548; evidence of 
Scripture on, 548. 

Pusey, E. B., 218, 219, 234, 438, 


Ransom, Christ’s death a, 155. 
Ratramn, 642, 650. 


INDEX 


Reccared, 215. 

Reconciliation of God to man, 146. 

Redditio Symbolt, 300. 

Reformatio Legum Ecelesiasticarum, 
28, 90, 120, 182, 198, 232, 259, 
359, 378, 379, 424, 441, 445, 461, 
488, 494, 511, 530, 533, 574, 589, 
599, 616, 645, 788, 788. 

Regeneration, meaning of the word, 
623; Greek words for, 628; 
blessings of, 624; distinction 
from conversion, 632. 

Regula fide, 305. 

Relics, adoration of, 557. 

Reprobation, 477. 

Resurrection of Christ, evidence for 
the, 183. 

Resurrection body, nature of the, 
186. 

Resurrection of the flesh, 311. 

Reynolds, Dr., 54. 

Rhabanus Maurus, 597. 

Ridley, Bishop, 642, 674, 719. 

Robertson, A., 779. 

Rogers on the Articles, 616. 

Roman Creed, early, 306. 

Rome, Church of, 506 seq. 

Roscellinus, 111. 

Row, Prebendary, 186. 

Royal Declaration prefixed to the 
Articles, 47. 

Royal Supremacy. See Supremacy. 

Rufinus on the Creed, 178, 304 seq., 
314; on the Canon of Scripture, 
249, 256, 265, 275. 


SABELLIANISM, 106, 206. 

Sacraments, Zwinglian views of, 
588 ; teaching of the Article on, 
588; Anabaptist view of, 588 ; 
Calvinistic view of, 590; number 
of, 598; history of the word, 
594; teaching of the Greek 
Church on, 598; difference be- 
tween England and Rome on, 
601. 

Sacrifice, Christ’s death a, 148. 

Sacrifice of Masses. See Masses. 

Salmon, Dr., 778. 

Salvus, meaning of the word, 347. 

Sampson, 41. 

Sanctification, meaning of, 393. 

Sanday, Professor, 148, 269, 271, 
363, 396, 400, 469. 

Sardica, Council of, 779. 
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Scarapsus, 310. 

Schoolmen, the, 368, 418. 

Session at the right hand of God, 
meaning of the expression, 192; 
evidence for, 192. 

Sheol, Hebrew conception of, 163. 

Sherlock, Dean, 111. 

Socrates, 177, 3824, 518, 699. 

Son, meaning of ths term, 122. 

Son of God, eternal generation of, 
122 seq. ; incarnation of, 185 seq. ; 
union of two natures in one 
person, 137; atonement of, 145 
seq. 

South, Dr., 111. 

Stephen of Autun, 652. 

Subscription to the Articles required 
by Parliament, 43; required by 
Convocation, 57; form of, modi- 
fied, 68; not required from the 
laity, 64; history of, at the 
universities, 64. 

Substanee, history of the term, 107. 

Supererogation, works of, Article 
on, 424; history of the word, 
425. 

Supremacy, Royal, history of, 761 
seq. ; meaning of, 765 seq. 

Swainson, Professor, 335. 

Swete, Professor, 104, 177, 205, 208, 
213, 310 seq. 

Symbolum, meaning of the term, 
304, 


TARASIUS, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 221. 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, 242. 

Ten Articles of 1536, the, 3. 

Tertullian, 105, 107, 108, 140, 166, 
176, 213, 241, 248, 269, 275, 298, 
303, 311, 453, 455, 548, 555, 557, 
595, 688, 785. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 216, 225. 

Theodore of Tarsus, 220. 

Theodoret, 216, 324. 

Theodotus, 105. 

Theophilus of Antioch, 105, 204, 
366. 

Theotocos, title of, 136. 

Thesaurus ecclesive, 434. 

Thirlwall, Bishop, 659. 

Thirteen Articles of 1538, 7. 

Thirty-Eight Articles of 1563, his- 
tory of the, 30; compared with 
the Forty-Two Articles, 38; 
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indebted to the Confession of 
Wiirtemberg, 38; submitted to 
Convocation, 30; changes intro- 
duced by the Queen, 31. 

Thirty-Nine Articles, revision of 
1571, 42; their true character, 
38, 52; Latin and English both 
authoritative, 46; Royal declara- 
tion prefixed to, 50; Puritan 
objections to, 51 seg.; subscrip- 
tion to. See Subscription. 

Toledo, third Council of, 215. 

Traditio Symboli, 300. 

Tradition and Scripture, 236 seq. 

Traditions, Article on, 717. Cf. 514 
seq. 

Transubstantiation, history of the 
doctrine, 649; meaning of the 
word, 653; how far accepted by 
the Greeks, 653 ; why condemned, 
656. 

Trench, Archbishop, 418. 

Trent, Council of, 10; on the 
authority of Scripture, 235; on 
the Canon of the Old Testament, 
252; on original sin, 375; on 
justification, 394, 405; on good 
works, 411; on predestination, 
487; on purgatory, 538; on 
pardons, 539; on adoration of 
images and relics, 540; on in- 
vocation of saints, 541; on the 
use of Latin in the Mass, 584; on 
sacraments, 598; on the sacrifice 
of the Mass, 6938; on Extreme 
Unction, 608 ; on grace ex opere 
operato, 612; on transubstantia- 
tion, 655; on the Eucharist, 664, 
674; on concomitance, 680; on 
clerical celibacy, 704. 

Trinity, the Holy, preparation for 
the doctrine in the Old Testa- 
ment, 93; revelation of, in the 
New Testament, 98 ; the doctrine 
agreeable to reason, 101; first 
occurrence of the word, 104; 
meaning of the doctrine, 114; 
priority of order in the, 116, 

Trullo, Council in, 699, 





INDEX 


Unorion of the sick, history of, 
605. See also Hxtreme Unction. 

Unction, gift of, 142. 

Usher, Archbishop, 338, 567. 

Utrecht Psalter, the, 334. 


VARIATIONS in Church Services, 719. 

Vasquez, 685, 692. 

Vatican Council, the, 773. 

Vaughan, Dean, 134, 204. 

Venantius Fortunatus, 178, 334, 

Victor, Pope, 778. 

Vincent of Lerins, 242, 343. 

Virgin, Christ born of a, 140; 
immaculate conception of the, 
440, 


Wakeman, H. O., 764, 771. 

War, lawfulness of, 781. 

Waterland, D., on the Articles, 
46 ; on subscription, 62 ; vindica- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
111; on the Athanasian Creed, 
831 seg.; on good works, 413 


seq.; on blasphemy against the. 


Holy Ghost, 448. 

Watson, Bishop, 676. 

Westcott, Bishop, 97, 117, 122, 130, 
134, 156, 169, 184, 185, 186, 188, 
191, 211, 250, 256, 258, 302, 450 
seg., 558, 676. 

Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
55, 376. 

Westminster Confession, the, 369. 

Westminster, Couneil of, 701. 

Whitaker, Professor, 54. 

Whitgift, Archbishop, three Articles 
of, 58; subscription to them 
required by the Canons of 1604, 
59 


William of Occam, 526. 

Winchester, Council of, 701, 

Wiseman, Cardinal, 237. 

Witmund, 673. 

Woolton, 422. 

Wiirtemberg, Confession of. See 
Confession. 


Zosimus, Pope, 507, 779, 
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Belles Lettres 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. By PAGeT Toyn- 
BEE, D. Litt., M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Among the sibieces dealt with are ‘Dante’s Latin Dictionary,’ ‘Dante and the 
Lancelot Romance,’ Dante’s references to Pythagoras, Dante’s obligations to 
Alfraganus, to Orosius, to Albertus Magnus; Dante’s theories as to the spots on the 
moon, the seven examples of munificence in the Convivio, the Coniaruees of 
Benvenutoda Imola on the Divina Commedia, etc., etc. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Edited by C. R. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


This edition is magnificently equipped with notes by a scholar who has given three 
years to its preparation. 


THE-LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By Tuomas CARLYLE. With an Introduction by C. H. Firru, 
M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. Lomas. Three Volumes. 
6s. each, 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modern scholarship by the addition of 


numerous new letters of Cromwell, and by the correction of many errors which 
recent research has discovered. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By LorpD 
Macautay. Edited by F. C. Montacur, M.A. TZhree Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

The only edition of this book completely annotated. 


Little Biographies 
Licap. v0. Lach Volume, cloth, 35. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 
Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a new series bearing the above title. 
Each book contains the biography of a character famous in war, art, 
literature or science, and is written by an acknowledged expert. The 


books are charmingly produced and well illustrated. They form delightful 
gift books. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. Gigson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 
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The Whrks of Shakespeare 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing an Edition of Shakespeare in single 
Plays. Each play is edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craic. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Little Library 


‘The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon 
and handle.’—Oxtlook. 


Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 25. 6d. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN are producing a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The 
series contains several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one contains an Introduction which gives (1) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each book has a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes are produced with great care in a style uniform with that of 
‘The Library of Devotion.’ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W.M. THACKERAY. Edited by S. 
GWYNN. 


ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by S. GWYNN. 
Two volumes. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By CuarLes DicKENS. Edited by 
GEORGE GISSING. Zwo volumes. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Isaac WALTON. Edited 
by J. BUCHAN. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA; First and Second Series. By 
CHARLES LAMB, Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by EDWARD HuTTOoN. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By LAURENCE STERNE. 
Edited by H. W. PAut. 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F, Cary. 
Edited by PaceT TOYNBEE. 


CALIPH VATHEK. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Edited by E. 
D. Ross. 
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Illustrated Books and Books for 
Children 


THE BROTHERS DALZIEL: being a Record of Fifty Years 
of their Work, 1840-1890. With 150 Illustrations after Pictures by 
Lord LEIGHTON, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Mruxats, Bart., P.R.A., Sir E. 
J. Poynter, P.R.A., HoLMAN HunT, DANTE G. ROSSETTI, Sir 
JOHN TENNIEL, JOHN RUSKIN, and many others. Quarto. 215. net. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CHARLES LAMB. With over 
100 Illustrations by A. GARTH JONES, and an Introduction by E. 
V. Lucas. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb’s Essays that has ever been 
published. The illustrations display the most remarkable sympathy, insight, and 
skill, and the introduction is by a critic whose knowledge of Lamb is unrivalled. 


THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
Lucas, and in coloured pictures by F. D. BEDFORD. Small qto. 
6s. 


This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights and 
sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership between author and 
artist. 


The Little Blue Books for Children 
Edited by E. V. Lucas 
Illustrated. Square Feap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation a series of children’s books 
under the above general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining 
or exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied 
rather than expressed. The books will be reproduced in a somewhat 
unusual form, which will have a certain charm of its own. The first three 
volumes arranged are : 


. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Coss. 


. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacos AspgoTt. Edited by 
KE. V. LUCAS. 


. THE AIR GUN: or, How the Mastermans and Dobson Major 
nearly lost their Holidays, By T. HILBERT. 


History 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. 

By C. H. FirtTH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
An elaborate study and description of Cromwell's army by which the victory of the 
Parliament was secured. The ‘New Model’ is described in minute detail, and 


the author, who is one of the most distinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss, 
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ANNALS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. ByE. H. PEarcE, M.A. 


With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. MorgFix1, Jesus College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on a study 
of original documents, and though necessarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable attention has been paid to the social and 
literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 


ASHISEZORY Ol - THE POLICE «IN; ENGLAND:- »By: 
Captain MELVILLE LEE. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


This highly interesting book is the first history of the police force from its first 
beginning to its present development. Written as it is by an author of competent 
historical and legal qualifications, it will be indispensable to every magistrate and 
to all who are indirectly interested in the police force. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its 
Beginning to Tennyson, By L. ENGEL. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY. OF THE BRITISH -1IN, -INDIA.. . By--A. -D. 
InNES,. M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Biography 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. By GRAHAM 
BaLFour. TZwo Volumes. Demy 8vo. 255. net. 

This highly interesting biography has been entrusted by Mr. Stevenson’s family to 
his cousin, Mr. Balfour, and all available materials have been placed at his dis- 
posal. The book is rich in unpublished mss. and letters, diaries of travel, 
reminiscences of friends, and a valuable fragment of autobiography. It also con- 
tains a complete bibliography of all Stevenson’s work. This biography of one of 
the most attractive and sympathetic personalities in English literature should 
possess a most fascinating interest. The book will be uniform with The Edinburgh 
Edition. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By VIscouNT 
Sr. Cyres. With 8 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


This biography has engaged the author for many years, and the book is not only the 
study of an interesting personality, but an important contribution to the history of 
the period. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 
AND JAMES WARD. Edited by ERNEST FLETCHER. Withmany 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

This highly interesting, racy, and stimulating book, contains hitherto unpublished 
utterances of Northcote during a period of twenty-one years, There are many 
reminiscences of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young painters, and many 
references to the great artists and great figures of the day. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 


HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C. Happon, Sc.D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. 155. 


A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo, It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 


A BOOK OF BRITTANY. By S. BARING GOULD. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring Gould’s well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 


General Literature 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A discussion of the present position of women in view of the various occupations and 
interests which are or may be opentothem. There will be an introduction deal- 
ing with the general question, followed by chapters on the family, the household, 
philanthropic work, professions, recreation, and friendship. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A popular and interesting account of the history of a typical village, and of village 
fife in general in England. : 


SPORTING MEMORIES. By J. OTHO PaAGET. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 


This volume of reminiscences by a well-known sportsman and Master of Hounds 
deals chiefly with fox-hunting experiences, 


Science 


DRAGONS OF THE AIR. By H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., 


With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever lived. Their 
relations to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are shown by an 
original series of illustrations. The scattered remains preserved in Europe and 
the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of 
the animals, The book is a natural history of these extinct animals, which flew 
by means of a single finger. 
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Theology 


REGNUM DEI. THE BAMPTON LECTURES OF IgoI. By A. 
ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


This book is an endeavour to ascertain the meaning of the ‘ Kingdom of God’ in its 
original prominence in the teaching of Christ. It reviews historically the main 
interpretations of this central idea in the successive phases of Christian tradition and 
life. Special attention is given to the sense in which St. Augustine identified 
the Church with the Kingdom of God. The later lectures follow out the alter- 
native ideas of the Church, and of its relation to civil society which the Middle 
Ages and more recent types of Christian thought have founded upon alternative 
conceptions of the Kingdom of God. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By G. W. Wank, D.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book presents a connected account of the Hebrew people during the period 
covered by the Old Testament ; and has been drawn up from the Scripture records 
in accordance with the methods of historical criticism. The text of the Bible has 
been studied in the light thrown upon it by the best modern commentators ; but 
the reasons for the conclusions stated are not left to be sought for in the com- 
mentaries, but are discussed in the course of the narrative. Much attention has 
been devoted to tracing the progress of religion amongst the Hebrews, and the 
book, which is furnished with maps, is further adapted to the needs of theological 
students by the addition of geographical notes, tables, and a full index. 


THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By J. F. KEatinc, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with 
an Introduction, by C. Bice, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 


With Frontispiece. “Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A new edition, carefully revised and set in large type, of Dr. Bigg’s well-known 


version. 
Oxford Commentaries 
General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: With Introduction and 
Notes by R. B. Rackuam, M.A, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


























The Churchman’s Library 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. ByJ. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By J. A. MacCuLtock. 


Crown 8vo. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. GREEN. Crown 8vo. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Edited by ANcus M. Mackay, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 
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The Churchman’s sible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the 
books of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the 
text of the authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond 
as far as possible with the Church Lectionary. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Zzwo Volumes. 25. net each. 

THEAERIST Lh ORs PAUL SEE APOSTLE TO Tee 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. WHITAKER. Is. 6d. net, 


The Library of Devotion 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


‘ This series is excellent..—THE BrsHopr oF Lonpon. 

‘Very delightful.’—T ue Bisuop or BATH AND WELLS. 

‘Well worth the attention of the Clergy.’,—Tur BisHop or LICHFIELD. 

‘The new ‘‘ Library of Devotion” is excellent. —THE BisHoy or PETERBOROUGH. 
* Charming.’—Record. ‘ Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. Edited 
by W. J. KNnox-Litt.e, M.A. 


A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from ST. BERNARD. 
Edited by B. BLAXLAND, M.A. 


Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. W2th Portraits, Crown 8vo. 35 60. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries, 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. SPOONER, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 


Educational Books 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By E. E. WHITFIELD, M.A. Crown 8vo. §5. 


An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent. 


EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. BoTTING, M.A. ‘Crown 


8vo. 25. 


GERMAN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. By 
SOPHIE WRIGHT. cap. 8vo, 15. 6d. 
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A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 
By F. C. Boon, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 






JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. Edited by 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fag. 8vo. 15. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By F. Jacop, B.A. 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C. G. BOTTING, M.A. 
ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By AUSTEN S. LESTER, M.A. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXAMINATION PAPERS. By W. WILLIAM- 
SON, B.A. 








Fiction 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance. 
By Lucas MALet, Author of ‘The Wages of Sin.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This is the first long and elaborate book by Lucas Malet since ‘ The Wages of Sin.’ 
It is a romance on realistic lines, and will certainly be one of the most important 


novels of the last ten years. 

This novel, the scene of which is laid in the moorland country of the northern 
part of Hampshire, in London, and in Naples, opens in the year of grace 1842. 
The action covers a period of about three and thirty years; and deals with the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentleman of an essentially 
normal type of character, subjected—owing to somewhat distressing antecedent cir- 
cumstances—to very abnormal conditions of life. The book is frankly a romance ; 
but it is also frankly a realistic and modern one. 


THE SERIOUS WOOING: A Heart’s History. By Mrs. 
CRAIGIE (JOHN OLIVER Hopses), Author of ‘ Robert Orange.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacogs, Author of ‘Many 
Cargoes.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
A volume of stories by Mr. Jacobs uniform in character and appearance with ‘ Many 
Cargoes.’ 


CLEMENTINA. ByA.E. W. Mason, Author of ‘The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘Miranda of the Balcony,’ etc. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo 6s. 
A spirited romance of the Jacobites somewhat after the manner of ‘Morrice Buckler,’ 
The Old Pretender is introduced as one of the chief characters. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of 
‘Aunt Anne.’ Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
A volume of stories. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of 
‘Children of the Mist,’ ‘Sons of the Morning,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The annals of a Devon village, containing much matter of humorous and pathetic 
interest. 
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fe) Messrs. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FANCY FREE. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ Children of 
the Mist.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A humorous book. Uniform with ‘The Human Boy.’ 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By GWENDOLINE KEATS 
(Zack). Author of ‘Life is Life.’ With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece by E. W. Hartrick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A volume of stories after the style of ‘ Zack’s’ well-known first book ‘ Life is Life.’ 


ANGEL. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By ROBERT 
Hicuens, Author of ‘Flames,’ ‘Tongues of Conscience,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A new long novel. 


THE ALIEN. By F. F. MONTRESOR, Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. BARING GOULD, Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 
With eight Illustrations by D. MURRAY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By WALTER RayMoND, Author 
of ‘ Love and Quiet Life.” Crowm 8vo. 6s. 


THE MILLION. By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of ‘Lady 
Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By JANE 
BaRLow, Author of ‘Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By GRACE RHYs. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom GALLON, Author of ‘ Kiddy.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GREAT LADY. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ The 


Story of a Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARY HAMILTON. By LoRD ERNEST HAMILTON. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


MASTER OF MEN. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. By RIcHARD Marsh, Author 
of ‘The Seen and the Unseen,’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. ROBERTON. Illustrated 
by A. H. BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS II 


THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By GEORGE BARTRAM, 
Author of ‘The People of Clopton.’ Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. MarRioTrT 
WATSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FOOL’S YEAR. By E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book, like most of Mr. Cooper’s novels, is chiefly concerned with sport and 
racing. 


THE YEAR ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. By J. 
BLOUNDELLE Burton, Author of ‘The Clash of Arms.’ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEVASTATORS. By ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of ‘ Path 
and Goal.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA M‘NAB. By S. MaAc- 
NAUGHTAN. Cyrown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN TOPP: Pirate. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. Crown 
8v0. 6s. 


The Wovelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 


XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. ANTHONY Hops. 


XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. ANDREW BALFOUR. 


XXVI. KITTY ALONE. S. BARING GOULD. 
[ October. 


Metbuen’s Sixpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. DoROTHEA GERARD, 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Sara J. DUNCAN. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. ROBERT BARR. 





A CATALOGUE OF 


Messrs. METHUEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS 








Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
68th Thousand, Crown 8vo. 65. 
Leather, 6s. net. 

‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. ... Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line..—77zmes. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, whatis?’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

Rudyard Kipling THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RupDyARD KIPLING. 
57th Thousand. Cr. 8vo, Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. Leather, 6s. net. 

‘The Empire has found a singer; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.’—Dazly Telegraph. 
“Q." POEMS AND BALLADS, By 

“Q." Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“Q.". GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By ‘‘Q.” Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 





H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by 
HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


A. D. Godley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott 8vo, 25. 6d. 
‘Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 


neat versification. . . . Every one wiil 
wish there was more of it.’— 7Zes. 


A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLEY. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, net. 


J. G. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Herbert Trenchh DEIRDRE WED: 
and Other Poems. By HERBERT 
TRENCH. Cvown 8v0. 55. 


WRIT IN BAR- 
By EDGAR WALLACE, 
35. 6d. 


Edgar Wallace. 
RACKS. 
Crown 8vo. 


Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R, L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By ROBERT Louis STEVEN- 
sON. With an Etched Portrait by 
WILLIAM STRANG. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, Buckram. 6s. 

‘A fascinating book.'—Standard. 

‘Unique in Literature.’—Daily Chronicle. 


G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited 


with an Introduction and Notes by 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 
8v0, Buckram, gilt top. tos. 6d. 


This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will finda 
very garden of delight in it,’—Sectator. 











Edward FitzGerald. THE RUBAI- 
YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
With a Commentary by H. M. 
BATSON, anda Biography of Omar by 
E, D. Ross. 6s. Also an Edition 
on large paper limited to 50 copies. 

‘One of the most desirable of the many re- 
prints of Omar.’—Glasgow Herald. 


W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
HENLEY. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 
35. 6d. 

‘It isa body of choice and lovely poetry.’— 
Birmingham Gazette. 


Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 


W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top. Os. 


H. C, Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. Crown 
8v0o. Buckram. 6s. 

*A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.’— Times. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QUILLER CouCcH. Crown 
8v0. Buckram. O65. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.’—Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE, 
Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

«A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.’— Times. 
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G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. STEEVENS. 
Foolscap 8vo. 35. 6d. : 

L, Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By LaurizE MaGNnus. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.’—Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFEAND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
LAWRENCE STERNE. With an In- 
troduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
and a Portrait. 2vols. 7s. 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET, and 
a Portrait. 2vols. 7s. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
JAMeEs MorierR. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. BROWNE, M.A. anda 
Portrait. 2vols, 7s. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
WALTON. With an Introduction by 
VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 

Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Jounson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. MILLAR, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, tos. 6d. 

Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by ANDREW LANG 
and W. A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, gilt top. 
65. 

F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

School Edition. 25. 6d. 

‘The book is full of splendid things,’— 
World. 


Metbhuen’s Standard Library 


Gibbon. MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 
AND WRITINGS. By EDwarpD 
GIBBON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. BIRKBECK 

HILL, LL.D. Crown 8vo0, 65, 


‘An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary 
life. Its notes and its numerous appen- 
dices are a repertory of almost all that 
can be known about Gibbon.’—Man- 
chester Guardian, 
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Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt 
top. 8s. 6d. each. Also Cr, 8vo. 65. 
each. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. .. . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘A great piece of editing.’.—Academy. 


Gilbert White. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By GILBERT WHITE. Edited by L. C. 
MIALL,F.R.S.,assisted byW. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Cc. G Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. CRUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 
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Dante LA COMMEDIA ODI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. Gilt top. 85. 6d. 
Also Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in_ its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 

Jonathan Swift. THE JOURNAL 
TO STELLA. By JONATHAN 
Swirt. Edited by G. A. AITKEN, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

Chesterfield. THE LETTERS OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction 
by C. STRACHEY, and Notes by A. 
CALTHROP. Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo. 65, each, 


The Whorks of Shakespeare 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 


Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 


single Plays. 


Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


The first volumes are : 


HAMLET. Edited by EDWARD 
DOWDEN. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘ Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German,’—Academy. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 


EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. Demy 
8ve, 35. 6d. 


‘No edition of Shakespeare is likely to prove 
more attractive and satisfactory than this 
one, It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


The Wovels of Charles Dickens 


Crown 8vo. 


Lach Volume, cloth 3s. net ; leather 4s. 6d. net. 


With Introductions by Mr. GEorGE Giss1nc, Notes by Mr. F. G. Kirron, 
and Topographical Illustrations. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 
Illustrations by E, H. NEw. Two 
Volumes. 

‘As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 
The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are 


also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R, J, WILLIAMS, 
Two Volumes. 








BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations 
by BEATRICEALCOCK. TwoVolumes. 


OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations 
by G. H. New. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


fap. 8v0. 
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With Illustrations by G. M. BRIME- 
Low. Two Volumes, 


BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustra- 


tions by BEATRICE ALcocK. Two 
Volumes. 
Little Biographies 
Lach volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By PAGET TOYNBEE. With 12 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Illustrations. Second Edition. 


‘This excellent little volume is a clear, compact, and convenient summary of the whole 


subject.’—Academy. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 


By E. L. S. Horsspurcu, M.A. With 


The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Pott 8vo. 


Each Volume, cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 25, 6d. net. 


‘ Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.’-—Oxtlook. 
‘In printing, binding, lightness, etc., this is a perfect series.’—P7/ot. 
‘It is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes.’—S?. James's Gazette. 


‘Very delicious little books,’—Literature. 


‘Delightful editions.’—Record. 


‘Exceedingly tastefully produced.’—Morning Leader. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THACKE- 
RAY. With an Introduction by S. 
GWYNN. Three Volumes. 

THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. 

IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. BEECH- 
ING, M.A. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. 
C. CoLuins, M.A. 

MAUD. By ALFRED, LorD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDS- 
WORTH. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS, With Notes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas, 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary, , Edited by 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 





THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited 
by PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A, 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. CRAIK. Edited by ANNIE 
MATHESON. Two Volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F. HENDERSON. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Arranged and edited by 
Mrs, P. A. BARNETT. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH, Edited by NOWELL C, 
SMITH, Fellow of New. College, 
Oxford, 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE, Edited by M. PERUGINI. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, By JANrE 
AUSTEN. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


Two Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M, THACKE- 
RAY, Edited by S. GWYNN, 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO. By GEORGE BORROW. 
Edited by F. HINDES GROOME, 
Two Volumes. 


Three 
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The Little Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. __Illus- 
tratedby E.H. New. Fourth Edition, 


‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated.’—World. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS _ COL- 
LEGES. By A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 

‘It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’— Scotsman. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By 
B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 
B.C. A. WINDLE, F.R.S.,M.A.  Illus- 
trated byE. H. NEw. Second Edition, 





“One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.’—Academy. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 


‘A charming little book; as full of sound 
information as it is practical in concep- 
tion.’— A theneum. 

‘Accurate, complete, and agreeably written.’ 
—Literature. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG. E. 
TROUTBECK. Illustrated by F. D. 
BEDFORD, 


‘A delightful miniature hand - book.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

‘In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first 
place.’—Academy. 

‘A really first-rate guide-book,’— 

Literature. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction by J. CHURTON 
Couuins, M.A. With io Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
BRITTEN. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d, 


Gelett Burgess. GOOPS AND HOW 


TO BE THEM. By GELETT 
BurGEss. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small gto. 65. 


Gelett Burgess. THE LIVELY 
CITY OF LIGG. By GELETT 
BurGcEss. With 53 Illustrations, 
8 of which are coloured. Szad/ 4to. 
6s. 


Phil May. THE. PHIL. .MAY 
ALBUM. 4/¢o. 6s. 


'*There is a laugh in each drawing.’— 
Standard. 


A. H. Milne. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. MILNE, 
Small quarto, 35. 6d. 

"Clever, droll, smart.’—Guardian. 








Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. By EpmMuND SELous. 
Illustrated by G. W. ORD. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.’—A theneum. 


8. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Twelve delightful fairy tales.'—Punch. 


M. L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
GWYNN. Royal 8vo, 125. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 

dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 


John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 
FirTH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations - 
by R. ANNING BELL, Crown 8vo, 65. 
‘The best ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’— 

Educational Times. 
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F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. BEDFORD. Super Royal 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


5. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. BARING 
GOULD. With numerous [Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by ARTHUR 
J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. BARING GOULD. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
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BEDFORD, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram. 6s. 


*A charming volume.’—Guardian. 


S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING 
GOULD, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown 8vo. 65. 


H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. BEEcHING, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE. C7, 8v0, 
gilt top. 35. 6d. 


History 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT,FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully [llustrated. 
In Six Volumes, Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


VoL. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 
XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition. 

Vou. II. THe XVIITH AND 
XVIIITH Dynasties. W., M. 
F, Petrie. Third Edition. 

Vou. IV. THE EGypT OF THE 
PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 

VoL. V. ROMAN EGypT. J. G. 
Milne. 

Vote View have L EN Serr 
MIDDLE AGES. STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. 

‘ A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.’—7imes. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. Fully Ilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 
information for students of ancient 
ethics. —Manchester Guardian. 





Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘A marvellous record. The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.’—77mes. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIS. Jn 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6d. each. 

‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’—Daily News. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8v0, 35. 6d. 

‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’—T7imes. 


Cc. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. u.: The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C, W. 
OmaAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 215. 

‘The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 
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§. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CASARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. ByS. BARING GOULD. 
Fifth Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied ona scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 

F. W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. ‘These 


essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’—77zmes. 


John Hackett. A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ICYERUS: 
By JoHN HAcKeETT, M.A, With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
155. net. 

A work which brings together all that is 
known on the subject from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the commence- 
ment of the British occupation. A 
separate division deals with the local 
Latin Church during the period of the 
Western Supremacy. 


E. L. Taunton. A HISTORY OF 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 
By E. L. TAUNTON. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 

‘ A history of permanent value, which covers 
ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting 
and careful book,’—Lzterature. 

“A volume which will attract considerable 
attention.’—A theneum. 

H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 


LINES. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps, Se- 
cond Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, 


H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Ecerton, M,A. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. 

‘It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
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racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

Albert Sorelh THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ALBERT 
SorEL. Translated by F. C. BRAM- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. GRIN- 
LING. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
tos, 6d, 

‘Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’— 
The Engineer. 


Clement Stretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
CLEMENT STRETTON. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. t2s. 6d. 

‘A fine record of railway development.’— 
Outlook. 

‘The volume is as exhaustive as it is com- 
prehensive, and is made_ especially 
attractive by its pictures.’—Gloée. 


W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. STERRY, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8v0. 7s. 6d. 

‘A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. _Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 


vivacity given these records new life.’— 


Academy. 


G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
FISHER, M.A. With numerous IIlus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. 
‘This careful, erudite book.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


‘A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.’—G/ode. 

J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A. Clark, THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions, Edited by A. CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
8vo, 125, 6d. 

‘A work which will be appealed to for 


many years as the standard book.’— 
Atheneum. 
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T. M. Taylor. ACONSTITUTIONAL 


AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF | 


ROME. By T. M. Taytor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has iespred a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.’—A theneum. 


J. Wells) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. WELLS, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
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Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’— Speaker, 


0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAVAL ITALY, A.D. 
1250-1530. By OscAR BROWNING, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. xz Two Volumes. Cr. 
8v0. 55, each. 


VOL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 


VOL. I. 1409-1530.—The Age of 
the Condottieri. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By STANDISH O'GRADy, 
Author of ‘Finnand hisCompanions,’ 
Crown 8vo, 25, 6d. 


Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
HAMILTON, D.D., and E. 
Brooxs. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


EVAGRIUS. 


Edited by Professor 


L&ON PARMENTIER and M, BIDEZz. 
Demy 8vo. 105s, 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS 
By C. SATHAS. Demy 8vo. 1535. 
net. 


Biography 


R, L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
SIDNEY COLVIN. Fourthand Cheaper 


125. 
Demy 8v0. 2 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 

LiBpRARY EDITION. 

vols, 255. net. 

‘Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation .. . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a “richly com- 
pounded spirit” that the literature of 
our time has preserved.’—7imes. 


J. G Millaiss THE LIFE AND 
LEETERS : iOF.. SIR’ “JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G Miwvais. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 





gravure. Second Edition. 2 ols. 


Royal 8vo, 325. net. 

‘This splendid work,’—World. 

“Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations.’—Graphic. 


8. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, By 
S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates, Large quarto, 
Gilt top. 36s. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.’—Darly Telegraph. 
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W. A. Bettesworth. THE WALKERS 
OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chro- 
nicles of a Cricketing Family. By 
W. A. BETTESWORTH. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘A most engaging contribution to cricket 
literature .. . a lasting joy.—Vanity 
Fair. 

G. 8. Layard.- THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Lay- 
ARD. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d, 

‘Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to us 
in all her moods. She lives in the book ; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her,’—Literature. 

‘A thoroughly good book, very interest- 
‘ing, and at the same time in very good 
taste.’—Daily Graphic. 

‘Mr. Layard may be congratulated on 
having produced an honest and i interest- 
ing record of a notable woman,’— 
Atheneum, 

Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. By STAN- 
LEY LANE-POOLE. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Maps and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Helen C. Wetmore. THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘ Buffalo 


Bill’). By his Sister, HELEN C., 
WETMORE. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 65. 


‘The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill's 
career are described vigorously and pic- 
turesquely, and with a directness that 
inspires the fullest confidence.’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 


Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter Bache. By CONSTANCE 
BACHE. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. CoLoms. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
Cooper KiNG. Illustrated. Demy 
8v0. 75. 6d. 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 
England's military progress.'—Daily 
Mail. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 

(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
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Cavendish). By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Davip HANNAY. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and 
hite. 

W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A book which we should like to see in the 


hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris FULLER, 
B.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER IN 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
J. M. Ricc. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6d, 

W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWooD, M.A. With Por- 


traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 325. Cheap Edition, Crown 
8vo0. 6s. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN. By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A, With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post 8vo. 55. 
A, M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
MADAME DARMESTETER. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 


THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hurron, M.A, With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


‘The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It isexcellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. 

8. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. BARING GouLD, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition, 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker, 


With 


a 





Sven Hedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
- SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps, 2vols. Royal 8vo. 205. net. 
‘One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.’— Times. 

F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F.. H. 
SKRINE and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
VERESTCHAGIN. Large Crown 8vo. 
Ios, 6d. net. 

* This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. . . . IJ]umin- 
ating and convincing.’—7zmes. 


R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE, ByR.E. PEARY, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Royal8vo. 325. net. 

‘ His book will take its place among the per- 


manent literature ofArctic exploration.’ 


—Times. 

T. H. Holdichh THE INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND: being a Personal Re- 
cord of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. 
Holdich, K.C.1.E. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 155. net. 

‘Probably the most important work on 
frontier topography that has lately been 
presented to the general public.’—Lztera- 
ture. 

‘Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as 
the classical on the history of the Indian 
frontier.’—P2z/ot. 

"A work that should long remain the 
standard authority.—Dazly Chronicle. 


A.B.Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
By A. B. WyLpE. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 155. net, 

‘The most valuable contribution that has 
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yet been made to our knowledge of 
Abyssinia.’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘A book which will rank among the very 
best of African works.’— Daily Chronicle. 
‘A repertory of information on every branch 
of the subject.’—Literature. 


Alex. Hosie: MANCHURIA. By 
ALEXANDER Hosig, With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Demy 8vo, tos. 
6d. net. 

A complete account of this important pro- 
vince by the highest living authority on 
the subject. 

‘This book is especially useful at the pre- 
sent moment when the future of the 
country appears uncertain.’— 777es. 

E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FiTzGERALD. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 305. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 470, 

sis 

Ms Ae ot of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.’—Daily Chronicle. 

F, W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. CuRIsTIAN. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 

_ Demy 8vo. 125. 6d, net. 

‘A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’—Scotsman, 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H: H. 
JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition, Crown 4to. 
18s, et, 

‘A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm—the work at once ofa 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches,’—Westminster Gazette. 

L. Decle. THREE YEARS IN 


SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL 
‘DECLE, With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ros, 6d. net. 
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A. Hulme Beaman TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 
8vo. With Portrait. os. 6d. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By PRINCE HENRI OF 
ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLEY 
Bent, M.A. With roo Illustrations 
anda Map. Cr. 4to, gilt top. 25s. 


Chester Holcombe. THE REAL 
CHINESE QUESTION. By CHEs- 
TER HOLCOMBE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is an important addition to the materials 
before the public for forming an opinion 
on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.’— Times. 

‘It is this practical ‘‘note” in the book, 
coupled with the fairness, moderation, 
and sincerity of the author, that gives 
it, in our opinion, the highest place 
among books published in recent years 
on the Chinese question.'—Manchester 
Guardian. 


J.W.Robertson-Scott. THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. ByJ. W. ROBERTSON- 
Scott. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


. This excellent, 


‘A vivid impression . . 
brightly written epitome.’—Dazly News. 


*Excellently well done. . 
—Weekly Dispatch. 

8S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 

CONGO ARABS. ByS. L. HINDE. 

With Plans, etc. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
GIBBONS. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. WHYMPER, and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 155. 

A. H. Norway. NAPLES: PAST 
AND PRESENT. By A. H. Nor- 
way, Author of ‘Highways and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
With 4o Illustrations by A. G,. 
FERARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a 
highly interesting description of modern 
Naples, but a historical account of its 
antiquities and traditions. 

§. Baring Gould. DARTMOOR: A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S, BARING GOuLD. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8ve. 65. 


. . Enthralling.’ 
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‘A most delightful guide, companion, and 
instructor.’—Scotsman. 

‘Informed with close personal knowledge.’ 
—Saturday Review. 

§. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. BARING 
GOULD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Zwovolumes. Vol. 1. Devon. 
Second Edition. Vol.11. Cornwall. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

‘ Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the legend 
weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this 
enchanting and beautiful district.’— 
Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
BRITTANY. ByS. BARING GOULD. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring 
Gould’s well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

Ss. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. BARING GOULD. 2 vols, Demy 
8v0. 325. 

J. F, Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON AWHEEL. By JOHN FosTER 
FRASER. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’— 
Yorkshire Post. 

R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. JEFFERSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By. Colonel. J... K. 
TROTTER, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 


W. Crooke THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROOKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. tos. 6d. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS. 
SACRE. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


H. 8. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. 
CoOwPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
tos, 6d, 


















W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WorsFoLp, M.A. With 
a Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.’— World. 


Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid. IN 
PARIS. By KATHERINE and GIL- 
BERT MACQUOID, Illustrated by 
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With 





THOMAS R. MAcQuolrp, R.I. 
2maps. Crown 8vo. Is. 
‘A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information.’—A then@um. 

A. H. Keane. THE BOER STATES: 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Naval and Military 


F. H. E. Cunliffee THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR, By F. H. 
E, CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. Jn 2 
vols, Vol, I., 155. 

‘The excellence of the work is double ; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and 
the illustrations form a picture gallery 
of the war which is not likely to be 
rivalled. . . . An ideal gift book.’— 
Academy. 

G. 8. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 

Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 

G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. With 

numerouslIllustrations, Mapand Plans. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


*A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
Piquant, and more human than any 
novel.’— Newcastle Chronicle. 

* As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 
fiction. —Daily Telegraph. 

R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
BADEN-POWELL. With 21 Iilustra- 
tions and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 65. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell, THE MATA- 
BELECAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 
too Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 65, 


J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By JoHN BLACK 
ATKINS. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

H. W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 

Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NEVIN- 


SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Barclay Lloyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.1.V._ By 
Captain BARCLAY LiLoyp. With 
an Introduction by Colonel MAc- 
KINNON, and a Portrait and Map. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


Filson Young. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By FiLson Youn. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8v0o. 65, 

J. Angus Hamilton. THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. ANcus 
HAMILTON. With many TIllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A thrilling story.’—Odserver. 


H. F. Prevost Battersby. IN THE 
WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 
PREVOST BATTERSBY. With Plans, 


and Portrait of the Author. Crown 


8v0, 65. 

‘The pathos, the comedy, the majesty of 
war are all in these pages.’—Daily 
Mail. 

Howard C. Hillegas.§ WITH THE 
BOER FORCES. By Howarp C, 
HILLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A most interesting book. It has many 
and great merits.’—A theneum. 

‘Has extreme interest and scarcely less 
value.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

H. Cc, J. Biss) THE RELIEF OF 
KUMASI. By Captain H. C, J. 
Biss, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Pleasantly written and highly interesting. 
Theillustrations are admirable.’—Queen. 

‘We should say it will remain the standard 
work on its very interesting subject.’— 
Globe. 
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E. H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel 
ALDERSON. With numerous [Ilus- 
trations and Plans, Demy 8vo, 
Ios, 6d. 


Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. SeEyMouR 
VANDELEUR. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GoLpIE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8vo, tos, 6d. 


Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FIN- 
CASTLE, VIC. and ‘Lieut Pac. 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART. With a Map 
and r6lIllustrations. Second Edition. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
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W. KINNAIRD ROSE. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY 
By G. W. STEEVENS. Demy 8vo, 65. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Davip HANNAy. _ Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. each, 
Vol. I., 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover tocover at asitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.’—Standard. 


E. L. 8. Horsburgh. WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
HorsspurGcH, M.A. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 535, 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and 
thorough.’—Daily Chronicle. 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs ir- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a 
large measure of success. — Times. 


General Literature 


§. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE, ByS. BARINGGOULD. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr, 
8v0, fifth Edition, 6s. 

‘ «Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’ 
—World. 


8. Baring Gould. ANOLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 


story. A delightful fireside companion.’ 
—St. James's Gazette. 


8. Baring Gould. HES PORES 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8 Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By 5S. BARING 
GOULD. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S, BARING 
GouLD and H. F. SHEPPARD. 
Demy 4to. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
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BARING GOULD, M.A., and H. F. 
SHEPPARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
Les UAE NYU. NOG NAG ED Blo gan LER Sos 
In one Vol., French morocco, 155. 


“A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Cr. 8vo, 
Second Edition. 6s. 


Marie Corelli THE PASSING OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN: A Tribute 
to the Noble Life of Victoria Regina. 
By MARIE CORELLI. Small 4fo, 1s. 


Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. COTTON MINCHIN. 
Cr. 8v0. Second Edition. 55. 


W.E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 


OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 


HuTTon, M.A., and H. J. COHEN, 


M.A. With Portraits, Demy 8vo. 
Vols, IX. and X., 125. 6a. each. 


M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxrorp, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘ The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.’—Manchester Guardian. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. ZENKER. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Emily Lawless. AGARDEN DIARY. 
By the Hon. Emity LAWLESS. 
Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. net. 

8. J. Duncan. ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THF LATCH. By SARA 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mrs, COTES), 
Author of ‘A Voyage of Consolation.’ 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 


W. Williamson. THE BRITISH 


GARDENER. By W. WILLIAMSON. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. 


Arnold White. EFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. By ARNOLD WHITE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Stimulating and entertaining throughout, 
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it deserves the attention of every patriotic 
Englishman,’—Daily Mail. 

‘A notable book.’—Literature. 

‘A book of sound work, deep thought, and 
a sincere endeavour to rouse the British 
to a knowledge of the value of their 
Empire.’—Bookman. 

‘A more vigorous work has not been written 
for many years.’—Review of the Week, 


A. Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A, SiLva WHITE. 
With four Special Maps. Demy 8vo. 
155. 7é2. 

‘This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
has been published for many years.’— 
Spectator, 


Chas. Richardson. THE ENGLISH 
TURF, By CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans, Demy 8vo. 155. 

‘As a record of horses and courses, this 
work is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the Turf. It is crammed with 
sound information, and with reflections 
and suggestions that are born of a 
thorough knowledge of the subject.’— 
Scotsman, 

‘A book which is sure to find many readers ; 
written with consummate knowledge 
and in an easy, agreeable style. —Dazly 
Chronicle. 

‘From its sensible introduction to its very 
complex index, this is about the best book 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals,’— 
Atheneum. : 


Philip Trevor. THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. By Captain 
PHILIP TREVOR (Dux). Crown 8vo. 
65. 

A highly interesting volume, dealing with 
such subjects as county cricket, village 
cricket, cricket for boys and _ girls, 
literary cricket, and various other sub- 
jects which do not require a severe and 
technical treatment. x 

‘A wholly entertaining book.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘The most welcome book on our national 
game published for years.’—County 
Gentleman. 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By PETER BECKFORD. 
Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
‘ Beckford’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting” has 
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long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’— 
Speaker. 

E. B. Michell THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MICHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G, E. LODGE, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* No book is more full and authoritative than 
this handsome treatise.’ 
—Morning Leader. 

H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By HoRAcE G, 
HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete. —Padl/ Mall Gazette. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellowand Tutor of Wadham College, 
Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


C. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MICA. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Decidedly clever and~ amusing.’— 

Atheneum. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
DEN. By ROSEMARY Cores, With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 25. 6d. Leather, 35. 6d. net, 
‘A charming collection of legends of the 

flowers mentioned by Dante.’—Academy. 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By CLIFFORD HArRI- 
SON. Jcp. 8v0, 25. 6d. 


*An extremely sensible little book.’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER, By L. 
WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 65. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. PRICE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

J. §. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 
8v0. 55. 

‘This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.’—A theneum. 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. HULME BEA- 
MAN. Second Edition, Fcap8vo. 2s. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BOWDEN. Third Edition. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By FABIAN WARE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Sidney Peel. PRACTICAL LICENS- 
ING REFORM. By the Hon Sip- 
NEY PEEL, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on the Licens- 
ing Laws. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, Is. 6d. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 215. 

‘The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley's ‘Appearance and 
Reality.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. FAIRBROTHER, M.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 





‘In every way an admirable book,.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. BussE.u, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


F. 8 Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
8vo, 65. 
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Science 


E. H. Colbeck. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. By E. H. CoLsecx, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


W. C. C. Pakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. By W. C. C. PaxeEs. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 55. 

‘A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.’ 
—Scotsman. 


A. T.. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 
8vo. 6s, 


J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
MarR, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*A volume, moderate in size and readable | 


in style, which will be acceptable alike 
to the student of geology and geo- 
graphy, and to the tourist.’—A theneum. 


J. Ritzema Bos, AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. R1ITzEMA Bos, 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH 
Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. 
With 155 Illustrations. 
35. 6d. 


The illustrations are exceedingly good, 
whilst the information conveyed is in- 
valuable.'—Country Gentleman. 


Ed. von Freudenreichh DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 


Crown 8v0. | 


ED. VON FREUDENREICH, Trans- 
lated by J. R. AtNSwortH Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY. By P. CHALMERS 
MITCHELL, M.A, Jilustrated. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 

A text-book designed to cover the new 

Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


George Massee. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
GEORGE MASSEE. With 12 Coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo. 185. net. 

‘A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres.’—Wature. 


|C. Stephenson and F. Suddards. 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By -..C. 
STEPHENSON, of the Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. SUDDARDS, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

* The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion.’—Yorkshire Post. 


Cc. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. CHANNER and M. E, 
ROBERTS. With 16 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

‘ An interesting book, illustrated by fascin- 

ating photographs.’—Speaker. 





Theology 


College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d, 
net. 
‘It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.’ —Record. 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1899. By W. R. INGE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 
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Lady Julian of Norwich, REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
the LApy JuLIAN of Norwich. 
Edited by GRACE WARRACK. Crown 
8v0. 6s. 

A partially modernised version, from the 
Ms. in the British Museum of a book 
which Dr. Dalgairns terms ‘One of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle 
Ages.’ Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lec- 
tures on Christian Mysticism calls it 
‘The beautiful but little known Revela- 
tions.’ 

R. M. Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary 
on the xrzgth Psalm. By R. M. 
BENSON, M.A., of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘His facility is delightful, and his very 
sound and accurate theological sense 
saves him from many of the obvious 
dangers of such a gift. Give him a 
word or a number and at once there 
springs forth a fertile stream of thought, 
never commonplace, usually both deep 
and fresh. For devotional purposes we 
think this book most valuable, Readers 
will find a great wealth of thought if 
they use the book simply as a help to 
meditation. —Guardian. 


Jacob Behmen. THE SUPERSENS- 
UAL LIFE. By JAcoB BEHMEN. 
Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND. 
Fcap 8v0. 35. 6d. 

8. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. ByS. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 
65. 

‘A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.” ’—Guardian. 


T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 


Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By WALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 

condensed into little more than a hun- 


dred pages, yet no point of importance 
is overlooked.’—Guardian. 
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F. 8. Granger. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. GRANGER, 
M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences. 

‘A remarkable book.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Both a scholarly and thoughtful book.’— 
Scotsman. 

H. Rashdalll DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


H. H. Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. HENson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford, Canon of West- 
minster. Cr, 8vo. 65. 


H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


H. 4H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL SERMONS. By H. H. HEN- 
SON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. Houghton Kennedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AN DY THLE D 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by JAMES 
HOUGHTON KENNEDY, D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
BENNETT, M.A., and W.F, ADENEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 75, 6d, 

‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.'—Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THEBIBLE. By W.H. BENNETT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Cc. F. G. Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER, 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

‘A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and suggestion.’— World. 














William Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By Witiiam Harrt- 
SON, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ‘Lucas MALET.’ 
Cr. 8v0, 35. 6d. 


Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness CECILIA ROBINSON. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

“A learned and interesting book.’—Scofs- 

man. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys, By E, B. 
LAYARD, M.A. 180. 1s. 


T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. HERBERT 
BINDLEY, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A historical account of the Creeds, 


H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BaAr- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
ScoTT HOLLAND. Crown 8vo. 35. 
6d, 


W. Yorke Fausset. THE D&E 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
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with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d, 


J. H. Burn. THESOUL’S PILGRIM- 
AGE; Devotional Readings from 
the published and unpublished 
writings of GEORGE Bopy, D.D. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Lott 8vo. 6d. net. 


A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST, By Tuomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by DEAN 
FARRAR. Illustrated by C. -M. 
GERE. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
35. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
editions of the ‘‘Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5S. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all 


the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


Orford Commentaries 
General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E, C. S. 
GiBson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Demy 
8vo. 6s. 


‘The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.’—7zmes. 
‘Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 


degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be areal boon; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand, The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated,’— 
Athenaeum. 


‘handbooks of Theology 


General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 


Principal of King’s College, London. 


Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Zhird and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d, 
‘We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
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a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.’—Guardian. 

IN INTRODUCTION TO. THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F, B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d, 

‘The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 

tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author’s judgment. He is at once 
critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.’—Birmingham Post. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR.L. OTTLEY, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 





*A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision. . . genuine tolerance . . 
intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits.'—CGuardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS, By 
A. E, Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield, Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.’— 
Spectator. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By ALFRED CALDECOTT, D.D., 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d, 

‘Singularly well-informed, comprehensive, 
and fair.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every 
philosophical library.’—Scotsman. 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W, E. CoL- 
Lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 

‘ An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.’—Guardian. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Real students will revel in these reverent, 
acute, and pregnant essays in Biblical 
scholarship. —Great Thoughts. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
CANON WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr, 8v0. 35. 6d. 





‘A most able book at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. DowDEN, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘Scholarly and interesting.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


EVOLUTION. ByF.B.JEvons,M.A., 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

‘A well-written book, full of sound thinking 


happily expressed.’—Manchester Guar- 
dian. 


The Churchman’s SBible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 


of the Bible. 


The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 


authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 


possible with the Church Lectionary. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO | 


THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. Rosinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. cap, 8vo. 15. 6d. 
net. 


The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 


tive manual for people at large, which 

we have ever seen.’—Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES, _ Explained by A. 

W. STREANE, D.D. Feap. 8v0, 
1s. 6d. net. 


‘Scholarly suggestive, and particularly 
interesting.’—Bookman. 














THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biccs, B.D. Fag. 8vo. 
net. 


‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and he 
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has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.’ 
—Guardian. 


ts. 6d.) THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 


Edited by H. W. FuLrorp, M.A. 
Leap. 8vo. 15, 6d. net. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘ This series is excellent..—Tur BisHopr or Lonpon. 

‘Very delightful.’—Tur Bisuor or BATH AND WELLS. 

‘ Well worth the attention of the Clergy..—Tue BisHop or LICHFIELD. 

‘The new ‘‘ Library of Devotion ” is excellent..—THE BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH. 


‘Charming.’—Record. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition. 

‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. We augur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.’— 
Times. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JoHN 
KEBLE. With Introduction and 
Notes by WALTER Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, withan Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bice, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition, 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

‘It is probably the best book of itskind. It 

deserves high commendation.’—Church 
Gazette. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By JOHN 
KesLe. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WALTER Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 


‘This sweet and fragrant book has never 








* Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


been published more attractively.’— 
Academy. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By WiLLiAm 
LAw. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. BicG, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Editio Princeps. 


THE TEMPLE. By GrorcEe HEr- 
BERT. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Grsson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY, By 
Cardinal BONA. FEdited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. W. 
STANBRIDGE, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an 
Introduction and Notes by B. W. 
RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College, Ely. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 

Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an In- 
troduction by Canon Scorr HoL- 
LAND, and Notes by H. C. BEECH- 
ING, M.A. 


THE INNER WAY. Being Thirty- 
six Sermons for Festivals by JOHN 
TAULER, Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by A. W. Hutton, M.A, 
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Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. ByR. H. 
HUTTON. 


JOHN WESLEY. 
TON, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. DANIELL, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING, By A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. 
Mou.g, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 
D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. 
OLIPHANT. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 
L. OTTLEY, M.A. 


By J. H. OVEr- 


By Mrs. 





AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 
By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 

WILLIAM LAUD. 
Hutton, M.A. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MAcCunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 
D.D 


BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, 
M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 
By T. Hopexin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By 
Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMER, 
MASON, 

BISHOP LATIMER. By R.M. Car- 
LYLE and A, J. CARLYLE, M.A. 


By" (Ws OE: 


AUGUSTUS 


BystAa J. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
Fiction 
Marie Corelli’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twenty-Second Edition. 

VENDETTA, Seventeenth Edition. 

THELMA,. Twenty-Fifth Edition. 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Thirteenth Edition. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tenth 
Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY, Thirty- 
seventh Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 
provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith, The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
‘Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.’ —Dublin Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth Edition. 

‘A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 








6s. each. 


conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man... . The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
aid remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. . A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sub- 
lime.’—W. T. Sreap in the Review 
of Reviews. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 
[160th Thousand. 
‘It cannot be denied that ‘‘The Master 
Christian” is a powerful book ; that it is 
one likely to raise uncomfortable ques- 
tions in all but the most self-satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
of the failure of the Churches—the decay 
of faith—in a manner which shows the 
inevitable disaster heaping up. . . The 
good Cardinal Bonpré is a beautiful 
figure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in ‘‘ Les Misérables” . , . The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
with Manuel before Leo x11. is char- 
acterised by extraordinary realism and 
dramatic intensity... It isa book with 
a serious purpose expressed with abso- 
lute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth 
reading. —Examner. 
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Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo, 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. WNinth 
Edition. 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’—Times. 

A MAN OF MARK, Lifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope's books, “‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares 
with ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’— 
National Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 





6s. each. 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe. 
—Guardian. 
PHROSO,. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. Lifth Edition. 


‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’—S%. James's 
Gazette. 

SIMON DALE. | Illustrated, Fifth 
Ldition, 

‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a_ most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’—7imes, 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Third 
Edition, 

‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ’—Spectator. 

QUISANTE. Third Edition. 

“The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.’—Daily 
Chronicle, 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Lifth Edition, 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.’—Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. fourth Edition, 


‘A splendid study of character.’— 
Atheneum. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. Second Edition. 

‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.’ 

— Daily Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL. OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.'—Dazly Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 





Napoleon. fifth Edition. 


‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, 
The character of Val- 


living romance. 


6s. each. 


mond is drawn unerringly.’—Pai/ Mall 
Gazette. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH: The Last Adventures of 
‘Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition. 

‘ The present book is full of fine and moy- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation.’—Glasgow Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Zleventh Edition. 

Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A theneum. 

‘A great book.’—Black and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. ourth Edition. 

‘ Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature.’ —Literature. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than Mr. Parker 
has ever displayed before.’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 

URITH. JSifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. fifth 
Edition. 


MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 


JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 
NOEMIL. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


6s. each. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS, 
Third Edition. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
trated. Second Edition. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edttion. 
DOMITIA., Illustrated. Second Edi- 


tion, 
PABO THE PRIEST. 


WINEFRED. _ Illustrated. 
Edition. 


THE FROBISHERS, 


Tllus- 


Second 





Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A, CONAN DOYLE. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—/Z/us- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY WEy- 
MAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Sixteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas MALET. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas MALET, Author of ‘The 
Wages of Sin,’ etc. ourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

Lucas Malet. THE GATELESS 
BARRIER, By Lucas MALET, 
Author of ‘The Wages of Sin.’ 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The story is told witha sense of styleanda 
dramatic vigour that makes it a pleasure 
toread. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm.’— Times. 

W. W. Jacobs. A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, 





Tllus- 
Crown 


Author of ‘Many Cargoes.’ 
trated. ourth Edition. 
8v0, 35. 6d. 

*Can be unreservedly recommended to all 
who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter. ’—SZectator. 

‘The best humorous book published for 
many a day.’—Black and White. 

W. W. Jacobs. MANY CARGOES. 
By W. W. JAcoss, Twenty-jifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

W. W. Jacobs. SEA URCHINS. By 
W. W. Jacoss. Sighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Edna Lyall. DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 4qenxd thousand. By 
EDNA LYALB. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 

‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The spirit of Dickens is in it.’—Bookman. 

George Gissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GEORGE GIssING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Town Traveller,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Henry James. THE SOFT SIDE. 
By Hanky JAMES, Author of ‘What 
Maisie Knew.’ Second dition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘The amazing cleverness marks the great 

worker.’—Speaker. 








H. James. THE SACRED FOUNT. 
By HENRY JAMES, Author of ‘ What 
Maisie Knew.’ Crown 8v0. 6s. 

*«* The Sacred Fount” is only for the few, 
but they will prize it highly, for it is 
worthy of its illustrious author.’—Pa// 


Mall Gazette. 

5. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Fullof gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
of arms, and brightened by episodes 
of humour and love.’—Westminster 


Gazette. 
8. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A delightful tale.’—Speaker. 
‘Mr. Crockett at his best.’ Literature. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By ArTHUR 
MorRIson. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 


‘Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’— A ¢theneum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’— Word. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By ARTHUR MorRI- 
SON. fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘The book is a masterpiece.’—PalZ Mail 
Gazette. 

‘Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity.’—A theneum. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

Arthur Morrison. CUNNING 
MURRELL, By ARTHUR Mor- 
RISON, Author of ‘A Child of the 
Jago,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue 
is perfect.’.—Daily Maz. 
‘Admirable. . . 


» Delightful humorous 
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relief. . . a most artistic and satis. 
factory achievement.’—Sectator, 

Max Pemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max PrEm- 
BERTON. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.’—Daily Mail, 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By Tue Ducuegss 
OF SUTHERLAND. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65, 

‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic.’—Literature. 


Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Cuir- 
FORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’—Speaker. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emity LAwLess, Author of 
‘Maelcho,’ etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 6s. 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emity LAWLESS. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A really great book.’—Sfectator. 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts. LYING PRO- 
PHETS. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts. CHILDREN OF 
THE MIST. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By EDEN PHILLPOTTs, Author 
of ‘Children of the Mist.’ With a 
Frontispiece. Mourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.’—Academy. 

Eden Phillpotts. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. By EDEN PHILL- 
Potts, Author of ‘The Children of 


the Mist.’ Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. hope 
‘A book of strange power and fascination.’ 
—Morning Post. 


‘Inimitable humour.’—Daily Graphic. 
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Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 


STORIES. By JANE BARLow, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘Vivid and singularly real.’—Scotsman. 


Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By JANE 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 


GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
JANE 4H. FINDLATER. fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself.’—Vanity Fair. 

‘A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story.—Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us anew writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.'—Sfectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.’—Black and White. 


J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By JANE H. FINpD- 


LATER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
JANE H. FINDLATER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘A not unworthy successor to ‘‘ The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie.” ’"—Cvitic. 


J. H, and Mary Findlater. TALES 
THAT ARE TOLD. By JANE H. 
FINDLATER, and MARY FINDLATER. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Delightful and graceful stories for which 
we have the warmest welcome.’— 
Literature. 


Mary Findlater. A NARROW WAY. 
By Mary FINDLATER, Author of 
‘Over the Hills.’ Third Ldition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting 

novel.’—Morning Post. 

‘ Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humour 

and tender sympathy.’—//anchester 
Guardian. 


Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By MAry FINDLATER, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


‘A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching truth.’ —Bivmingham Post. 


Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Handled with dignity and delicacy... . 
A most touching story.’—Sectator. 
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Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. fifth Edition. 
Cr, 8vo0. 65. 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 


unch. 

‘ Weadmirethis book. . . . Itis onetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’—Bookman. 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.’—Literature. 


B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 


BARTONS. By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of ‘Diana _ Barrington.’ 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.’—Spectator. 


B. M. Croker. A STATE SECRET. 
By B. M. CroKER, Author of ‘ Peggy 
of the Bartons,’ etc. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

‘Full of humour, and always fresh and 
pleasing.’—Dazily Express. 

“Ingenious, humorous, pretty, pathetic.’— 
World. 


H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. WELLS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The impressions ofa very striking imagina- 
tion.’—Saturday Review. 


H. G. Wells) THE PLATTNER 


STORY AND OTHERS. By H. G. 
WELLS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.'—Scots- 
man. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By SARA 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘An 
American Girl in London.’  Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘The dialogue is full of wit.’—G/ode. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan, THE PATH 
OF ASTAR. By SARA JEANNETTE 
DuNCAN, Author of ‘A Voyage of 
Consolation.’ Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Cc. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F, KEARY, C7, 8v0. 6s. 
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W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

W.E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. 
Norris. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
NoRRIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W. E. Norris. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 
‘As a story it is admirable, as a seu a’esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.’—The World. 

W. E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written.’—Glasgow Herald. 


W. E. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By ROBERT BARR. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
byitscapital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By RoBERT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA, By RoBerTBARR. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Of these medieval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, ‘‘The Countess 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.’-—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 

Robert Barr. THE STRONG ARM. 
By RoBERT Barr, Author of ‘The 
Countess Tekla.’ Illustrated, Second 
Edition. 8vo0. 65, 
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Cc. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER, 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HyNE, Author 
of ‘Captain Kettle.’ With 8 Illus- 
trations by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A narrative of the romantic adventures of 
the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 


exploits in the Spanish Indies after the 
Cromwellian wars. 


Mrs. Dudeney. LHE == THIRD 
FLOOR. By Mrs. DUDENEY, 
Author of ‘Folly Corner.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘One of the brightest, wittiest, and most 
entertaining novels published this 
spring.'—Sketch. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. BALFour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’—G/lobe. 


Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! By 
ANDREW BALFouR. _Iilustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The marvellous perils through which Allan 


passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of ‘By Stroke of Sword.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents,’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 

R. Hichens. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 
Hicuens. Author of ‘Flames,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


§ The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination. —Daily Vews. 

R. Hichens. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE... By ROBERT 
HICHENS, Author of ‘Flames.’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65, 


‘Of a strange, haunting quality.’—Glasgow 
Herald, 


Stephen Crane. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN. War Srorigs. By 
STEPHEN CRANE, Author of ‘The 
Red Badge of Courage.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 

‘A fascinating volume.’—SZectator. 
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Dorothea Gerard. THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. § By 
DoROTHEA GERARD, Author of 
‘Lady Baby.’ Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65, 

‘ Bright and entertaining.’—Spectator. 
‘Highly entertaining and _ enjoyable.’— 
Scotsman. 

Dorothea Gerard. THE SUPREME 
CRIME. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘One of the very best plots we have met 
with in recent fiction, and handled with 
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that quiet unerring realism which always 
distinguishes the author’s best work.’— 
Academy. 

C. F. Goss) THE REDEMPTION 
OF DAVID CORSON. By C. F. 
Goss. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Dramatic instinct and a vigorous imagina- 
tion mark this soul history of a Quaker 
mystic.'—A thenzum. 

‘A really fine book.’—Pxudlic Opinion. 

‘A powerful and original book, and un- 
usually striking.’—Pz/ot. 

‘Worthy to stand high in the ranks of 
modern fiction.’—Lzterature. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
Crown Svo. 


A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
By HopE DAWLISH. 

THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By 
NOEL AINSLIE. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL and other Authors. 

THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED. 
By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the 
EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 

DERWENT’S HORSE. By VICTOR 
ROUSSEAU. 

ANNE MAULEVERER. 
CAFFYN (Iota). 

SIREN CITY. By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. 
PENDERED. 

THE PLUNDERERS. By MORLEY 
ROBERTS. 

THE HUMAN INTEREST. 
VIOLET HUNT. 

THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 
Saviour of Society, By J. MAc- 


LAREN COBBAN. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVE- 
NANT. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 

IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

DENOUNCED. By J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. 

BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


By Mrs. 


By 





SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLoun- 
DELLE-BURTON, 

PATH AND GOAL. Second Edition. 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, 
By RICHARD MARSH. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES, By 
RICHARD MARSH. 

ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. ByE. H. 
STRAIN, 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. 
PENNY. 

THE WHITE HECATOMB. 
W. C, SCULLY. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By 
WG? SCULLY: 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE TWO MARYS. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE LADY'S WALK. 
OLIPHANT. 

MIRRY-ANN. By NorMA LORIMER. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE, By NORMA 
LORIMER. 
THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By HELEN SHIPTON. 
CHRISTALLA. By EsM£ Stuart. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 
ERNEST GLANVILLE 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 
R. N. STEPHENS. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. 
R. N. STEPHENS. 


By 


By 
By Mrs. 


By Mrs. 


By 
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THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 

THE BUILDERS. 
FLETCHER. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
SON. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F, Benson. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F, BENSON, 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENSON. 
Illustrated by G. P. JAcomsB-Hoop. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
SHALL SAUNDERS, 

WILLOWBRAKE, By R. Murray 
GILCHRIST. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
TOWNSHEND. 

WAL Tea DoHOUS DAVE) THIS 
WOMAN? By J. MAcLAREN 
COBBAN. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
PEeRcy WHITE. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 
and A. Moore. 

GALLIA. By MEnIE 
DowIE. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By MENIE MouriEL Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCIS. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs, ALAN 
BRODRICK. 

CORRAGEEN IN _ '98. 
ORPEN. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. KEIGu- 
LEY SNOWDEN, 

CROSS TRAILS. By VicroR WAITE. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs, WALFORD. 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. 

GAUNT. 

DEADMAN'S, By Mary GAuNT. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS: AROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
FORD. 


By 


MURIEL 


By Mrs. 


By Mary 


Byes Jur Se 








SE 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Corr 
CORNFORD. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. 
LAURA DAINTREY. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. OWEN. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 

MANVILLE FENN. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L.S. McCHESNEY. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
BREWER, 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 
RONALD Ross, 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 
CLIVE P, WOLLEY. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. PATON. 

MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 

DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. 
HENRY JOHNSTON. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. 
RICHARD PRYCE. 

THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ‘A High Little World.’ 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By 
R,. MurRAY GILCHRIST. 

A VICAR’S WIFE. By EVELYN 
DICKINSON. 

ELSA. By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
HOOPER, 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. BALFOuUR. 

A SERIOUSCOMEDY. By HERBERT 
MoRRAH. 

THE. FAITHFUL | CITY. By 
HERBERT MORRAH, 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
BARRY. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMEs 
BLYTHE PATTON, 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy MAYNARD. 

VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE. 


By 


By G. 


By 
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THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 
Crown 8v0. 


THE MESS DECK. 
SHANNON, 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
PETT RIDGE. 

CEASE FIRE! 
COBBAN. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE, 

THE AvOsd so EGr MEINE 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

BUNTER'S CRUISE. By CHARLES 
GLEIG, Illustrated. 

THE ‘ADVENTURE OF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. By Mrs. C. N. 
WILLIAMSON, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C, SCULLY. 


By W. F. 


By J. MACLAREN 


By 


SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- | 


GARET BENSON. 
FITZJAMES. By LILIAN STREET. 
THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By MAry 
GAUNT. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ‘ VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esmsé 
STUART. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN 
DICKINSON, 





AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L, 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN, 
By STANDISH O’GRADY. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT. 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAn- 
VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 
ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 
R. PRYCE. 

DISENCHANTMENT. ByF. MABEL 
ROBINSON. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 
By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. CoBBAN. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 
W. E. Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. 
DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEv- 
MANN, 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. GORDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 
HOWARD PEASE, 


By 


By 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL 
ROBINSON. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 
F, MABEL ROBINSON. 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. 
MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELI’S CHILDREN. 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 
DISARMED. 
EDWARDS, 


BY -rk. 


By G. MAN- 


By M, BETHAM 





IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of ‘Indian Idylls.’ 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M‘QUEEN GRAY. 
JACK’S: FATHER: © ‘By “W.)E: 

Norris, 
A LOST ILLUSION. By LEsLiz 
KEITH, 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. LYNN LYNTON, 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 15, 
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The Wovelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 


a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 
of these Novels have never been published before. 


Many 
Each Number is as long as 


the average Six Shilling Novel. ‘The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as 


follows :— 


I, DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. HORNUNG. - 

Il. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST, ROBERT BARR. 

Ill. THE INCA’S TREASURE. 
ERNEST GLANVILLE, 

IV. Out of frint. 

V. FURZE BLOOM. 
GOULD. 

VI. BUNTER’S 


S. BARING 


Cc 
GLEIG. 
VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
ARTHUR MOORE. 
VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Boyson WEEKES, 
TX. Out of print. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
ofthe Transvaal, E. S, VALEN- 
TINE, 
XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
F,. NORREYS CONNELL. 


XII, A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. 


CRUISE. 


A. 





XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVI- 
LETTES. GILBERT PARKER. 


XIV. AMAN OF MARK, ANTHONY 
Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. 
MALET,. 

XVI. THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
EpNnA LYALL, 


VO lee oe, » MID Si. eO® 
ALARMS. ROBERT BARR. 


XIX. HIS GRACE, We OE. 
Norris. 


XX. DODO. E. F. BENSON. 


XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA. ~ 8S. 
BARING GOULD. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME 
TO PONTIAC. GILBERT 
PARKER, 


LUCAS 


XXII. 


Metbuen’s Sixpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. By 
Major-General BADEN-POWELL, 


THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 
PEH. By Major-General BADEN- 
POWELL. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


IN THE ROAR OF THESEA. By 
S. BARING-GOULD. 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By 
B, M. CROKER. 





BADEN - POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A Biography. By J. S. 
FLETCHER, 


ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. By 
J. S. FLETCHER. 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BAL- 
GOWRIE. By JANE H. FINb- 
LATER, 


THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H. 
G. WELLS. 


MATTHEW AUSTIN, 
Norris. 


By W. E. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well cllustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 
THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By | THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
S. BARING GOULD. By Harry COLLINGWOOD. 


TO ING. Bear Born | MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 

. By EpitH E. CUTHELL. | “AGE, By W. CLARK RUSSELL 

TODDLEBEN'’S HERO. By M. M. ; i a 
BLAKE. SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. would not go to Sea. By G, MAN- 
By EpItH E, CUTHELL. VILLE FENN, 


The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well tllustrated, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs.| DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR. 
MOLESWORTE, A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 
THE SECRET OF MADAME DE| L. T. MEADE, 
MONLUC, By the Author of / HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T, MEADE. 
‘Mdle. Mori, 2s. 6d, 


OUT OF THE FASHION. By L,| THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
T. MEADE. L. T. MEADE, 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8vo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B, GIsBINs, Third Edition, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
man. Seventh Edition, Revised. Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
With Maps and Plans. 3s. tions of the Poor. ByJ. A. Hogson, 


M.A. Fourth Edition. 
AHISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, ByL.L. Price, | VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP, 











THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symgs, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F.S. GRANGER, 
M.A. Second Edition, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. 
MASSEE. With Illustrations, 

AIR AND WATER. By V.B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C, W. Krimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. Illus- 
trated, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. HEewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
PoTTeR, M.A,, F,L.S. Illustrated. 
35. 6d. 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY, With numerous 
Illustrations, 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated, 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE, By GEorGE J, BurcH, 
M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 35. 

THE EARTH. 
Physiography. 


An Introduction to 
By EVAN SMALL, 


M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEO- 
BALD, M.A, Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENT. By E. JenxKs, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HOWELL. Third 
Edition. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G, J. Hoty- 
OAKE, Second Edition, 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
FROME WILKINSON, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hogson, M.A. fourth Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. BASTABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition, 

THE ALIEN INVASION. 

H, WILKINS, B.A. 


By W. 





THE RURAL EXODUS. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. GisBBINns, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation, 
By H. E. Moore, 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS, 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM, 
W. CooKE-TAYLoR, 


By P. 


By 


By R. 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 


WOMEN’S WORK. ByLapy DILKE, 
Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY, 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. KAUFMANN. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
INGCLASSES. By E. BOWMAKER. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
. SOME OF ITS “ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED, By J. A. Hosson, 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. _ By 


ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A. Third 
Edition. 
RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa TWINING. 


UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. REASON, 
M.A. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


ESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Chée- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
LEwIs CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 55. 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d, 


CICERO—Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11. In Catili- 
nam) Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 


CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooxs, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
35. 6d. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G, B. GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 





HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GobDLEy, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 25,, 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S, T. 
IRWIN, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 25, 6d. 


Educational Books 
CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
BurRNET, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 155. 
net. 

‘We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 

ut, and what is original is (with equal 
Frevity) of such value and interest.’ 
—Pilot. 





THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M. LINpsAyY, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 

For this edition all the important mss, have 

been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early 


a verse. The Commentary is very 
full. 


‘A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.’—Scotsman. 
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A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools.’— 
Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8vo. 25. 


TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8vo. 25. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. Jap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. ByE. D. Strong, M.A,, late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Frag, 8vo. 
15s, 6d. 


PEAUTLUS eLHiE, CAPTIVIL 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
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FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. 


John’s, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND _ CALLICLES. 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. DARWIN SwiFT, M.A. Feap. 
8vo. 25. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. WINBOLT, 
Assistant Master in Christ’s Hospital. 
Crown 8vo, 15. 6a. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG,. BUCKLANDGREEN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rop- 
WELL, B.A. With a Preface by 
WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto, Cr, 8vo. 25. 6d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR |UN- 


MAR. By H. DEB. GIBBINS, D. Litt., SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster M‘QUEEN GRAY. Crown 8vo. 
Grammar School, Crowm 8vo, 1s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
SCIENCE 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY ELLIOTT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S, 147 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 
and V. A. MuNDELLA. With 114 8v0. 25. 6d. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNET- 


[Methuen's Science Primers. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 





ISM AND ELECTRICITY: an 
Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. 
Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, 
Birmingham. With 181 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 
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Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by PRoFEssoRS GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 
HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. ByJ. 


A. E. Woop. Jllustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F.C. WEBBER. With many Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.’— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
SIDNEY H. WELLS. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 
Stroup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 


Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By CLARE 
HILL, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8v0. 25. 

PRACTICAL, CHEMISTRY. 
By W. FRENCH, M.A., Principal 
of the Storey Institute, Lancaster. 
Part I, With numerous diagrams, 
Crown 8vo, Is, Sd. 

* An excellent and eminently practical little 
book.’—Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E, 
MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


A> DIGEST’ OF “DEDUCHTIVE 
LOGIC. By JOHNSON BARKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo0. 25. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
B.A. Fifth Edition. Cr, 8vo, 1s. 6d, 





A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By EMMA S. 
MELLOWS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.’ — Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. CALDER- 
woop, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 4o, with Answers. 1s. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d, 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. By LEon 
DELBOS, Crown 8vo0. 25, 
A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in ii gt schools and iy the general 
reader. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. DE B, GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE, . AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 


TO VICTORIA. By H. bE B. 
GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition, 25. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B, GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A, 15, 6d, 


THE ECONOMICS OF _ COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. 


Is. 6d. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLy, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Third Edition. 25. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE., ByS. E. BALLy. 
With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER, By S. E. BALLY. Second 
Edition. 25, 
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A GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
READER. ByS.E. BALLYy. With 
Vocabulary. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. ByL. W. LyDE, M.A. Third 
Ldition, 2s. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
JACKSON, M.A. Third Ed. 1s. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
1 e. TAYLOR, M.A. Third Edition. 
1s. 6d, 


WORKS BY A. M. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 

Elementary Accidence. fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Is. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sz+th 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 


FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fifth 
Edition revised. 18mo, 15. 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CESAR. Part 1. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition, 18mo0. Is, 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part 1. The Kings of Rome, 18mm. 
Second Edition. ts. 6d. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Zighth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Lighth and 
cheaper Edition, re-written. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. KEY 35. et. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 15.6d, With 
Vocabulary. 25. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms, Sourth Edition. 
Fap. 8vo. 1s. 6d, With Vocabulary. 
2s, Key, 25. et. 
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PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s, 


A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. JoneEs. 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ. E.B.M‘ALLEN,M.A, C7. 8vo, 25. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
DOUGLAS EDWARDS, 25. 


M. STEDMAN, M.A, | 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. Tenth Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 15. 6d. 

A. VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. 180. Second Edition. 15. 


STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, 
Revised. 18mo, Is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown 8vo, 15, 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects, Second Ldztion. 
Ficap. 8vo0. 15, 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. J/cap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi- 
tion, i8mo. 8d. 


FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. fifth 
Edition Revised, Crown 8vo. 15, 


EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION, fourth 
Edition revised. Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 25,6d. KEY 35, net. 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION: Arranged according 
toSubjects. Minth Edition. cap. 
8v0. IS. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 


EpiTep By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A.M.M.STEDMAN, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Eleventh Edition. 


Key (fourth Edition) issued as 
above. 6s. et. 


GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Sixth Edition. 


Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above, 6s. vet, 


Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


GERMAN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. Moricu, Clifton College. 
Fifth Edition. 

Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6s. net. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
SPENCE, M.A., Clifton College. 
Second Edition. 


|; PHYSICS EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. STEEL, M.A., 
EsGeS. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Key (Second Zdition) issued as 
above. 75. net, 


EXAMINATION PAPERS _IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tait 
PLOWDEN-WARDLAW, B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d, 
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Gibson, Edgar Charles Sumner, Bp. of 

Gloucester, 1848-1924. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, explained with an introduction. 
3d ed. rev. London, Methuen, 1902. 

xv, 800p. 23cm. 


First ed. 1896. 9 « oP 
=28644 


1. Church of England. Articles of 
Religion. I. Title. 
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